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Bright  and  beautiful  June  !  Embroider- 
ed with  clusters  of  odorous  roses,  and  laden 
with  ruddy  cherries  and  strawberries  ;  rich 
with  the  freshness  of  spring,  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  summer, — leafy  June  !  If  any  one's 
heart  does  not  swell  with  the  unwritten 
thoughts  that  belong  to  this  season,  then  is 
he  only  fit  for  "  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils."  He  does  not  practically  believe 
that  "God  made  the  country.'''' 

Flora  and  Pomona,  from  amid  the  blos- 
soming gardens  and  orchards  of  June,  smile 
graciously  as  we  write  these  few  intro- 
ductory words  to  their  circle  of  devotees. 
Happy  are  we  to  know  that  it  is  not  to  us  a 
new  or  strange  circle,  but  to  feel  that  large 
numbers  of  our  readers  are  already  conge- 
nial and  familiar  spirits.  Angry  volumes 
of  politics  have  we  written  none  ;  but  peace- 
ful books,  humbly  aiming  to  weave  some- 
thing more  into  the  fair  garland  of  the 
beautiful,  and  useful,  that  encircles  this  ex- 
cellent old  Earth. 

To  the  thousands,  who  have  kindly  made 
our  rural  volumes  part  of  their  household 
library,  we  offer  this  new  production,  which 
begins  to  unfold  itself  now,  in  the  mid-sum- 
mer of  the  year.  In  its  pages,  from  month 
to  month,  we  shall  give  them  a  collection 
of  all  that  can  most  interest  those  whose 


feelings  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
its  kindred  avocations.  The  garden  and 
the  orchard  ;  the  hot-house  and  the  conser- 
vatory ;  the  park  and  the  pleasure  grounds  ; 
all,  if  we  can  read  them  rightly,  shall  be 
made  to  preach  useful  lessons  in  our  pages. 
All  fruitful  and  luxuriant  grounds  shall  we 
revel  in,  and  delight  to  honor.  Blooming 
trees,  and  fruitful  vines,  we  shall  open  our 
lips  to  praise.  And  if  nature  has  been 
over-partial  to  any  one  part  of  the  globe, 
either  in  good  gardens,  fair  flowers,  or  good 
fruits, — if  she  has  any  where  lavished  secret 
vegetable  treasures  that  our  cultivators 
have  not  yet  made  prizes  of,  we  promise 
our  readers  to  watch  closely,  and  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  them.  Skilful  cultiva- 
tors promise  to  make  these  sheets  the  re- 
pository of  their  knowledge.  Sound  prac- 
tice, and  ingenious  theory  will  be  continually 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  humblest 
cottage  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  the  most 
extended  pleasure  grounds,  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  pens  in  our  service.  Beau- 
tiful flowers  shall  picture  themselves  in  our 
columns,  till  even  our  sterner  utilitarians 
shall  be  tempted  to  admire  and  cultivate 
them  ;  and  the  honeyed,  juicy  gifts  of  Po- 
mona shall  be  treated  of  till  every  one  who 
reads  shall  discover  that  the  most  delicious 
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products  of  our  soil  are  no  longer  forbidden 
fruits. 

Fewer,  perhaps,  arc  there,  who  liave 
watched  as  closely  as  ourselves,  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  last  five  years  have 
begotten  in  American  Horticulture.  Every 
where,  on  both  sides  of  the  Allcganies,  are 
ciur  friends  rajiidly  turning  the  fertile  soil 
into  luxuriant  gardens,  and  crying  out  loudly 
for  more  light,  and  more  knowledge.  Al- 
ready do  the  readers  of  rural  works  in  the 
United  Slates  number  more  than  in  any  Cis- 
atlantic country,  except  gardening  England. 
Already  do  our  orchards  rover  more  acres 
than  those  of  any  other  countr)\  Already 
are  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  becoming  famous 
for  their  delicate  wines.  Already  are  the 
suburbs  of  our  cities,  and  the  banks  of  our 
broad  and  picturesque  rivers,  studded  with 
the  tasteful  villa  and  cottage,  where  a 
charming  taste  in  ornamental  gardening  is 
rapidly  developing  itself.  The  patient  toil 
of  the  pioneer  and  settler  has  no  sooner 
fairly  ceased,  than  our  people  begin  to  enter 
with  the  same  zeal  and  spirit  into  the  re- 
finements and  enjoyments  which  belong  to 
a  country  life,  and  a  country  home.  A  for- 
tunate rancfo  of  climate — lands  fertile  and 


easily  acquired,  tempt  persons  even  of  little 
means  and  leisure  into  the  delights  of  gar- 
dening. Where  peaches  and  melons,  the 
richest  fruits  of  the  tropics,  are  raised  with- 
out walls — where  apples  and  pears,  the 
pride  of  the  temperate  zones,  are  often  grown 
with  little  more  than  the  trouble  of  planting 
them, — who  would  not  be  tempted  to  join  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  exclamation 

"  Allons  mcs  amis,  il  faul  ciiltivcr  nos  janlins!" 

Behold  us  then,  with  all  tliis  growing 
zeal  of  our  countrymen  for  our  beauiilul 
and  favorite  art,  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  commencing  new  labors  in  its  be- 
half. Whatever  our  own  feeble  efforts  can 
achieve,  whatever  our  more  intelligent  cor- 
respondents can  accomplish,  shall  be  done 
to  render  worthy  this  monthly  record  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture  and  its  kindred 
pursuits.  If  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to 
"  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,"  we  shall  hope  for 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  those  who  would  see  our  vast 
territory  made  smiling  with  gardens,  and 
rich  in  all  that  makes  one's  country  worth 
living  and  dying  for. 


NOTES  ON  A  FEW  FRUITS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE. 


Such  a  vast  number  of  new  fruits  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens  lately, 
that  the  novice  is  quite  bewildered  how  to 
choose;  and  the  more  experienced  cultiva- 
tor is  forced  to  pause  and  consider,  when 
asked  "  which  are  the  best  ?" 

There  are,  meanwhile,  a  few  sorts  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
proved  to  be  so  highly  valuable  that  we 
shall  refer  to  them,  in  order  more  particu- 


larly to  point  them  out  to  many  whom  we 
know  to  be  still  ignorant  of  their  merits. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  very  fine  fruits 
which  have  only  a  local  value.  They  be- 
long to  a  certain  small  district  where  they 
have  originated,  where  their  qualities  attain 
the  highest  perfection,  and  beyond  which 
they  deteriorate.  Among  such,  must  be 
numbered  those  surpassingly  fine  fruits,  the 
Newtown  Pippin  and  the  Esopus  Spitzen- 
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burgh.  Here,  where  their  local  origin  pla- 
ced and  confines  them,  they  are  truly  unri- 
valled. Abroad,  in  New-England,  at  the 
south,  and  even  at  the  west,  they  are  scarce- 
ly the  same  fruits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small  class 
of  fruits  which  seem  to  have  a  capacity  of 
adaptation  that  fits  them  for  soils  and  ex- 
posures of  almost  every  character.  Hardy, 
uniformly  productive,  and  thriving  in  al- 
most every  tolerable  soil,  they  become 
sources  of  profit  to  the  orchardist,  and  of 
continual  enjoyment  to  the  possessor  of 
small  gardens.  To  this  class  belong  the 
foilowino-  sorts  of  fruit. 


Fig.  1.     The  Imperial  Ottoman  Plum. 

Plums.  Imperial  Ottobian. — This  va- 
luable fruit  is  comparatively  little  known. 
It  is  named,  but  not  described,  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
We  believe  it  was  imported  from  Europe 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Linnean  Garden  at  Flushing. 


The  Imperial  Ottoman  has  qualities  which 
will  soon  make  it  a  very  popular  plum.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  among  the  earliest  sorts, 
ripening  only  two  or  three  days  after  the 
Morocco.  Secondly,  it  is  reviarkably  juicy, 
sweet  and  excellent ;  the  flesh  of  very  melt- 
ing texture.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  most  abund- 
ant and  very  regular  bearer;  the  fruit  hang- 
ing in  the  richest  clusters.  And  lastly,  it 
is  a  very  hardy  tree — suiting  itself  to  al- 
most any  climate,  Avhere  the  plum  will 
thrive.* 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  is  a  fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oval,  and  regulary  formed.  The 
skin  is  of  a  pale,  semi-pellucid  greenish 
yellow,  a  good  deal  marbled.  In  general 
appearance,  the  fruit  approaches,  some- 
what, the  Imperial  Gage,  but  the  skin  is 
thinner  and  more  transparent.  It  hangs  for 
some  time  upon  the  tree,  and  though  borne 
in  thick  clusters,  does  not  incline  to  rot  like 
some  of  the  finer  plums.  The  stalk  and 
leaves  are  rather  downy,  and  the  former  is 
slightly  inserted.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
a  delicate  whitish  bloom ;  and  the  flesh, 
Avhen  fully  ripe,  scarcely  adheres  to  the 
stone. 

This  plum  is  yet  scarce  in  the  nurseries, 
and  we  notice  it  here,  in  order  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  that  it  really  deserves. 
It  is  certainly  among  the  best  of  the  earl}'' 
varieties.  The  fruit  raised  in  our  garden 
last  season,  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw 
and  tasted  it,  of  very  excellent  quality. 

Jeeferson. — We  have  given  our  opinion 
respecting  this  noble  plum  in  our  work  on 
Fruit  Trees.  Every  year's  trial  confirms 
our  high  estimation  of  its  merits.  We  per- 
ceive that  it  is  now  well  tested  in  England, 
and  equally  admired  there.  Its  size,  beau- 
ty, and  delicious  flavor,  are  not  its  only  re- 

*  Col.  Henry  Little,  of  Bangor,  too  well  known  for  his  po- 
mological  zeal  to  need  furtlier  mention,  informs  us  that  it 
succeeds  admirably  a.«  far  north  as  Maine. 
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commenilaiions.     Its  power  of   hani^inj;  a    this  French  variety,  from  the  little  village, 


much  longer  time  on  the  tree  afleriipeuiiig 
tlian  any  other  plum  of  its  class,  without 
rotting  or  hc'ing  attacked  by  wasps,  is  a 
point  of  great  value.  Wherever  it  has 
borne,  the  testimony  is  universal  that  it  has 
on  the  whole,  no  superior  among  plums — 
and  we  are  proud  of  its  having  originated 
ill  what  must,  indeed,  be  considered  the 
very  meridian  for  the  growth  of  the  plum — 
the  upper  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  the  trees  of  this  variety  during  the  past 
season.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  in  more 
than  one  case,  the  Binghayn  plum  has  been 
sold  as  identical  with  it.  The  latter  is  a 
totally  different  clingstone  variety,  and  al- 
though a  good  fruit,  is  in  no  respect  to  be 
compared  with  the  Jefferson. 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton  Peach. — 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  yellow  flashed  peaches.  Last  year 
afforded  abundant  additional  proof  that  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  orchard 
varieties.  We  saw  baskets  of  the  fruit  of- 
fered for  sale  in  New-York,  from  which 
many  specimens  would  measure  nine  and 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  As  size,  and 
beauty  of  appearance,  tell  better  than  any 
other  qualities  in  the  market,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  fine  baskets  of  this  sort  readily 
command  three  and  four  dollars  each, 
when  good  peaches  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
were  w^orth  only  75  cents  per  basket.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous,  with  handsome 
foliage,  and  bears  very  large  and  regular 
crops.  It  will  probably  drive  the  old  Me- 
locotons  {Malagatunes)  out  of  cultivation, 
as  it  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  it.  It 
appears  also  one  of  the  hardier  sorts.  We 
have  seen  specimens  of  the  largest  size 
grown  almost  without  care,  as  far  north  as 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

Belle   de    Choisy    Cherry. — Certainly 


whose  name  it  bears,  near  Paris,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  we  cultivate.  It  is 
of  medium  size,  and  is  only  a  moderate 
(though  very  regular)  bearer.  But  it  is 
very  beautiful  with  its  thin,  semi-transpa- 
rent skin,  and  of  the  most  delicate  and 
agreeable  flavor. 

The  Belle  de  Choisy  is  now  very  well 
known  among  amateur  cultivators  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
from  various  accounts,  that  it  proves  to  be 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  cli- 
mates-— suiting  both  the  south  and  tlie 
north.  This  might  indeed  be  predicted 
from  its  constitutional  habit,  which  is  that 
of  the  Duke  cherries — only  one  remove 
from  the  Kentish  or  Morello — popularly 
known  as  pie  cherries — the  hardiest  of  all 
cultivated  cherry  trees. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  we  may  here 
say,  that  the  cherry,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  coming  originallj'  from  Asia  iMiiior, 
should  be  found  a  difficult  tree  to  cultivate 
in  our  Southern  States.  All  the  finest 
Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  absolutely 
suffer  in  many  parts  of  the  south  from  the 
exposure  of  their  trunks  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  only  remedy  that  w-e  can  sug- 
gest for  those  districts,  is  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  trees  low — plant  them  in  northern 
situations,  and  sheath  the  stems  with  straw. 
The  latter  will,  in  most  cases,  prevent  the 
distension  and  bursting  of  the  sap-vessels, 
and  splitting  of  the  trunk,  to  which  this  tree, 
in  all  its  more  valuable  varieties,  is  subject 
in  such  situations. 

Pears. — The  pears  which  appear  to  have 
risen  very  highly  in  the  public  estimation 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  are  the  Beurr'' 
d'Aremberg,  the  Beurre  Bosc,  and  the  Dear- 
born's Seedling. 

The  Beurre  d'Aremberg  is  now  almost 
unanimously    acknowledged    by  our   best 
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cultivators,  to  be  the  first  of  winter  pears 
for  this  climate.  The  tree,  hardy,  uniformly 
productive,  and  holding  its  fruit  well ;  the 
fruit  itself  high  flavored,  maturing  perfectly 
in  all  situations,  and  always  keeping  and 
ripening  admirably  ;  what  better  character 
is  necessary  to  place  it  foremost  among  se- 
lect and  valuable  varieties? 

Among  autumn  pears,  the  Beurre  Bosc 
proves,  year  after  year,  equally  deserving 
of  praise.  Its  branches  are  regularly  laden 
with  large,  fair,  and  beautiful  specimens, 
of  a  fine  yellow,  touched  with  a  little 
cinnamon  russet,  w^hich  ripen  gradual- 
ly, and  always  attain  a  delicious  flavor. 
With  many  sorts  of  pears,  it  is  unfortunately 
the  case  that  only  one  fruit  in  ten  is  a  really 
fine  specimen.  With  the  Beurre  Bosc,  it  is 
just  the  reverse;  scarcely  one  in  ten  is 
blemished  in  appearance,  or  defective  in 
flavor.  It  is,  in  short,  a  standard  fruit  of 
the  highest  excellence,  and  worthy  of  uni- 
versal cultivation. 

Dearborn's  Seedling. — This  most  excel- 
lent little  pear,  raised  by  Gen.  Dearborn  of 


Boston,  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  it. 
Its  merits  have  been  in  fact  eclipsed  by  the 
more  showy  qualities  of  the  Barthtt,  which 
ripens  but  a  little  later.  Indeed,  the  Bartlett 
pear,  from  its  unusual  productiveness,  size, 
excellence  and  beauty,  as  an  early  fruit, 
added  to  its  vigor  as  a  tree,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  comes  into  bearing,  has  ac- 
tually been  the  object  of  a  sort  of  mania 
among  those  largely  engaged  in  pear  plant- 
ing, within  the  last  three  years. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  and 
ever}''  orchard.  It  is,  we  admit,  not  a  large 
pear,  but  it  is  one  of  most  excellent  flavor, 
and  bears  such  regular  and  enormous  crops, 
that  its  moderate  size  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  abundant  quantity.  As,  like 
most  pears,  it  is  always  best  when  ripened 
in  the  house,  it  will  bear  transportation  to 
market  \vell ;  and  no  one  who  makes  an 
acquaintance  with  its  flavor,  will  feel  in- 
clined to  lay  it  aside  for  any  competitor  of 
its  season. 


RURAL   ARCHITECTURE. 

DESIGN  FOR  IMPROVING  AN  ORDINARY  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


No  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  say  when  or 
where  he  shall  be  born  into  the  world.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  his 
personal  appearance.  Whether  he  shall 
have  the  portly  figure  of  John  Bull,  or  the 
spare  one  of  the  walking  skeleton  ;  whether 
he  shall  be  a  giant  or  a  dwarf;  or  belong  to 
the  Hottentot,  or  a  Caucasian  race ;  all 
these  are  matters  over  which  he  has  no 
control  whatever.  Mankind  are  therefore 
forced  to  accept  the  conditions  of  birth  as 
they  find  them. 

But  we  are  not  equally  obliged  to  folloAv 


the  law  of  necessity  in  all  other  conditions 
of  life.  A  man  is  not  always  forced  to  be 
meanly  clad,  like  the  Esquimaux.  He  need 
not  always  live  in  a  hut  or  a  wigwam,  like 
the  Potowatomies.  A  civilized  man  will 
first  make  his  habitation  and  his  outward 
circumstances  comfortable  and  convenient 
for  all  his  wants.  His  reason  teaches  him 
to  do  this.  He  will  then  add  something  of 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  objects  that  sur- 
round him  ; — to  his  dress — his  house — and 
his  grounds.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect — attributes  of  the  godlike,  im- 
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planted  in  every  man's  lieart — (vague  and 
rudimentary  though  they  appear  in  some,) 
will  as  inevitably  lead  him  to  this  latter 
result. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  more 
powerfully  aflects  the  taste  and  habits  of  a 
family — especially  the  younger  members  of 
it — than  the  house  in  which  it  lives.  An 
uncouth,  squalid  habitation,  is  little  likely 
to  awaken  that  attachment  to  home,  that 
love  of  good  order,  and  that  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance  in  social  deportment, 
which  are  so  much  promoted,  so  much  de- 
veloped, by  that  home  where  a  certain  pro- 
portion, a  certain  fitness,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty,  are  every  where  visible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  these  conditions, 
that  wealth  should  always  be  present ;  a 
log  hut  may,  in  its  way,  be  made  as  taste- 
ful as  a  palace.  Onhj  is  it  needful  that  the 
mind  should  be  alive  to  the  superiority  of  a 
good  form  over  a  bad  one — that  we  should 
feel  the  mental  pleasure  of  fitness,  and  the 
mental  pain  of  clumsiness — in  short,  that 
we  should  be  susceptible  of  the  enjoyment 
of  beauty,  whether  in  the  rainbow,  the  sun- 
shine, smiling  fields,  or  rural  cottages  and 
gardens,  at  least  as  constantly  and  strongly 
as  we  feel  the  mere  animal  pleasures  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  sleeping  and  walking. 

It  will  therefore  be  part  of  our  duty  in 
this  journal,  to  explore  further,  from  time  to 
time,  this  field  of  progress,  in  the  taste  of 
rural  dwellings,  in  which  Ave  have  already 
labored. 

It  is  not  every  man's  fortune  who  lives  in 
the  country,  to  build  a  tasteful  house  for 
himself.  Some  care  nothing  for  the  form 
and  appearance,  fo  that  there  are  rooms  to 
live  in,  and  a  roof  to  cover  them.  Others 
have  had  no  models  to  study,  no  works  or 
architects  to  consult,  and  no  capacity  to  de- 
sign an  agreeable  dwelling. 

There  is  a  still  larger  class — those  who 


have  bought  or  inherited  a  house  which  is 
too  good  to  be  sacrificed,  and  yet  so  devoid 
of  every  thing  pleasing,  that  it  does  not 
satisfy  a  mind  the  least  cultivated. 

Such  a  house  may  be  altered.  Its  whole 
character  may  be  changed ;  and  this  fre- 
quently at  a  small  cost,  compared  with  that 
of  building  a  new  one.  As  we  find  the 
owners  of  the  great  numbers  of  houses  of 
this  class,  are  desirous  of  having  suggest- 
ions for  such  alterations  and  improvements, 
we  shall  occasionally  introduce  examples  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  distinct 
and  original  character. 

In  figure  2,  (see  frontispiece,)  is  seen  a 
building  that  our  readers  will  recognize  at 
a  glance,  as  the  portrait  of  a  plain  country 
house,  common  in  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood. Whilst  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
mean  in  the  expression  of  this  house,  neither 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  least  tasteful,  or 
above  the  character  of  coinvion-place.  It 
belongs  to  the  large  class  of  dwellings 
whose  presiding  architectural  genius  is  that 
of  the  "Z»a7-e  and  hald.^'' 

In  figure  3,  is  seen  our  proposed  altera- 
tion and  improvement  of  this  house. 

In  the  first  place,  to  give  spirit  and  cha- 
racter to  it,  we  have  boldly  projected  the 
roof,  and  ornamented  the  eaves.  To  give 
expression  to  the  tame  line  of  roof,  we  have 
added  a  small  gable  in  front.  The  window 
pierced  in-this  gable,  will  serve  to  light  and 
render  useful  an  additional  room  in  the 
garret.  For  the  meagre  and  insufficient 
porch,  we  have  substituted  a  veranda  ten 
feet  wide,  along  the  whole  front ;  the  shude 
and  comfort  of  which  in  summer,  makes  it 
at  least  equal  in  value  to  any  room  in  the 
house. 

A  part  of  the  roof  of  this  veranda,  viz : 
that  portion  under  the  shadow  of  the  gable, 
is  finished  with  a  tight  sealed  floor,  so  as  !■' 
form  an  agreeable  balcony  to  the   central 
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window  of  the  front.  The  windows  them- 
selves, (though  this  is  not  so  important,)  we 
should  prefer  to  change  from  the  common 
form,  to  that  of  the  more  expressive  and 
cottage-like  latticed  sash,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving. 

We  think  no  one  can  compare  these  two 
buildings  without  confessing  that  the  alter- 
ation confers  a  character  of  taste  and  pic- 
turesqueness  on  what  was  before  a  very 
ordinary  and  insipid  building.  The  im- 
provement does  not  involve  any  material 
change  in  the  body  of  the  house  itself,  but 
merely  in  those  external  parts  easily  altered 
and  added  to. 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  on  the  details 
themselves,  that  we  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood. The  roof  should  project  two  and 
a  half  feet  all  round  the  house.  This  pro- 
jection is  easily  made  by  taking  off  the  sid- 
ing directly  under  the  eaves  of  the  old 
roof — introducing  pieces  of  joists  as  rafters  ; 
upon  which,  carry  out  the  rafter  boarding, 
and  piece  out  the  roof  to  the  necessary 
breadth. 

The  verge  boards,  or  eave  boards,  (i.  e. 
the  ornamental  piece  running  round  below 
the  outer  edge  of  the  roof,)  must  be  cut  out 
of  sound  two  inch  plank.  It  is  the  besetting 
architectural  sin  of  half  the  carpenters  in 
the  country,  (and  more  especially  those  in 
New-England,)  to  make  these  portions  of  a 


rural  cottage  of  thin  boards.  Nothing  gives 
a  cottage,  otherwise  good,  such  a  rickety, 
paste-board-ish  air.  The  spirit  of  the  carv- 
ings and  ornaments  of  the  gothic  villa,  of 
which  these  cottages  are  modified  forms, 
is  that  of  elegant  solidity — not  '^ginger- 
bread'''' flimsiness. 

The  supports  of  the  veranda  are  simple 
solid  posts  or  columns,  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  left  square  for  base  and  capi- 
tal, and  hewn  to  an  octagon  in  the  shaft. 
The  arch  which  runs  at  the  top,  from  one 
to  the  other,  is  cut  from  two  inch  plank. 

Nothing  is  heavier  and  less  agreeable 
than  the  common  square  chimney.  We 
would  therefore  advise  the  owner  of  figure 
2,  to  complete  the  alteration  by  adopting 
the  simple  form  of  carrying  up  distinct  flues, 
standing  on  a  common  base,  and  connected 
at  the  top,  as  we  have  shown  in  figure  3 
The  expense  is  but  little  more  than  in  the 
common  mode,  and  the  effect  far  lighter  and 
more  agreeable. 

Estimate. — The  cost  of  the  proposed  al- 
teration of  this  house,  will  vary  from  S400 
to  S700.  The  cost  of  lumber  and  of  the 
mechanic's  labor,  varies  so  widely  in  tho 
different  States,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  estimate  which  will  be  an  accurate  one, 
for  any  two  sections  of  the  country.  Where 
we  write,  the  whole  could  be  completed  in 
a  workmanlike  manner,  for  about  $550. 


THE  TWO  NEW  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Two  new  ornamental  trees  have  lately 
made  their  appearance  in  our  gardens, 
which  are  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
amateurs.  They  both  appear  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  will  undoubtedly 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  lawns  and 
plantations.  These  are  the  Paulownia,  and 
the  Deodar  Cedar ;  the  former,  a  fine  de- 


ciduous tree,  with  the  general  habit  of  the 
Catalpa ;  the  latter,  a  noble  evergreen, 
with  the  grand  character  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Some  account  of  each  of  these 
trees  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  Imperial  Paulownia  is  one  of  the 
plants  lately  brought  to  Europe  from  Japan, 
by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  the  Belgian  botanical 
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traveller.  In  its  native  country  its  local 
name  is  Kirri ;  and  the  Chinese  call  it 
Too-IIak-Too.  It  forms  a  tree,  in  Japan, 
about  30  or  40  feet  high,  Avith  a  trunk  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark  is 
smooth  and  light  colored.  The  branches 
are  rather  few  in  number,  spreading  hori- 
zontally and  forming  a  large  head. 


resemble  in  g/neral  api)earnnce  those  of  (he 
Catalpa,  but  the  color  is  a  pale  bluish- vio- 
let. The  seeds  are  borne  in  an  oval 
sule  as  large  ns  a  pigeon's  egg. 


cap- 


Fig.  4.  THE  PAULOWNIA. 

Paulownia  imperialis.     Sieboldt  &  7.ucc. 

Schrophiilariaceo'.     Liiid.  Vcg.  King-. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Paulow- 
nia, however,  is  its  showy  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  Ca- 
talpa, but  of  a  darker  green,  perhaps  re- 
sembling more  closely  those  of  a  large  sun- 
flower— being  broad  and  heart-shaped.  In 
rich  soil,  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  extremely 
rapid — young  plants  making  shoots  of  8  or 
10  feet  in  a  season,  and  on  such,  wc  have 
measured  leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter. But  on  older  trees,  they  are  usually 
about  half  that  size. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  April,  in 
panicles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.     They 


Fig.  5.  Blossviiis nfllie  Pouloiniia.  l-'\lh  the  natural  size. 

When  the  Paulownia  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  it  was 
treated  as  a  delicate  green-house  plant.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly hardy  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  country  it  appears  equally  so. 
The  trees  in  this  latitude  have  stood  the 
past  two  winters,  even  in  exposed  situations, 
without  covering,  and  have  not  lost  an  inch 
of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Wc 
therefore  consider  it  a  hardier  tree  than  the 
Catalpa,  which  often  suffers  badly  from  the 
cold  of  this  latitude.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  the  propagation  of  this  tree.  Single 
buds  will  grow,  like  those  of  the  Mulberry 
and  the  Vine,  taken  off  early  in  the  spring 
and  covered  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  soi' 
of  a  fresh  hot  bed.  The  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  planted  under  a  hand-glass  in 
a  shady  border,  strike  root  readily.     But  by 
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far  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  mode  is  that 
of  planting  pieces  of  the  roots. 

Every  little  piece  of  the  root  of  the  Pau- 
lownia  will,  under  certain  conditions,  pro- 
duce a  plant.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
a  common  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring,  re- 
duce the  roots  of  the  parent  tree,  (and  it 
will  bear  a  very  severe  reduction,)  and  plant 
every  piece  that  will  make  a  cutting  not 
smaller  than  a  goose-quill,  and  a  couple  of 
inches  long.  Plant  these  bits  of  roots  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  the  rich,  light 
s  il  of  the  hot-bed.  In  a  fortnight's  time, 
every  bit  will  throw  up  a  bud,  make  new 
roots,  and  become  a  distinct  plant.  When 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
may  be  transplanted  into  rows,  beds,  bor- 
ders, or,  in  short,  wherever  they  are  finally 
to  grow.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  they 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  six 
feet  before  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Next 
year,  if  the  soil  is  deep,  they  will  make 
shoots  eight  or  ten  feet  long. 

AVhen  the  Paulownia  was  first  offered  for 
sale  in  Europe,  about  three  years  ago,  it 
was  advertised  by  the  Brothers  Baumann, 
the  great  nurserymen  of  the  Rhine,  at  from 
three  to  six  gui7ieas  per  plant.  From  the 
rapiditj'  with  which  the  nurserymen  are 
propagating  it  now,  in  this  country,  we  have 
no  d  jubt  it  may  be  bought  next  autumn 
at  wholesale,  at  about  the  same  price  per 
hundred  trees. 

The  parent  tree,  in  the  Jardiii  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  has  already  borne  seeds  in  considera- 
ble quantity,  which  have  vegetated  very 
regularly.  The  tree  has  not  yet,  to  our 
knowledge,  flowered  in  this  country,  but 
will  probably  do  so  next  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, we  advise  cultivators  to  resort  to 
them — the  best  of  all  modes  of  propaga- 
ting ornamental  trees — when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 


THE  DEODAR  CEDAR. 

Cedrus  Deodara.    Roxburgh. 

Pinacea:.  Lind.  Veg.  Kingdom. 

The  Deodar  Cedar  is  the  glory  of  the 
Himalayas.  Bishop  Heber  describes  it  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  "  a  splendid  tree,  with 
gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow  leaves, 
which  is  accounted  sacred,  and  chiefly  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, and  which  struck  my  unscientific  eye 
as  very  nearly  resembling  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  I  found  it  flourishing  at  nearly 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  frost  was  as  severe  as  in  England." 
Deodara  or  Devedar,  is  the  local  name  in 
the  Hindoo  country,  and  signifies  Tree  of 
God.  It  is  used  there  as  the  incense  fuel ; 
but  is  also  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able sorts  of  Indian  timber.  In  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia,  it  is  stated  that  specimens  were 
taken  from  a  bridge  in  Ladak,  where  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  water  for  400 
years. 

Of  course,  the  Deodar  Cedar  will  only  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  Specimens  are  growing  at  this  mo- 
ment in  many  collections  in  this  country  ; 
and  so  far  as  we  learn,  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
to  the  southward  of  this  latitude,  though  li- 
able to  be  injured  by  the  winter  at  the 
north.  South  of  New- York,  it  will  certain- 
ly form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  orna- 
mental trees. 

The  general  habit  of  this  tree,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  is  that  of  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles. 
Its  foliage,  however,  is  larger,  of  a  lighter, 
more  silvery  hue,  and  the  branches  have 
more  of  a  drooping  habit  and  more  feathery 
lightness  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
fact  that  it  grows  much  more  rapidly,  will 
serve  as  an  additional  recommendation  to 
the  lover  of  fine  trees. 

This  is  still  a  very  rare  tree.     There  are 
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Fig.  6.   The  Deodar  Cedar. 

yet  no  specimens  in  America  over  a  few 
feet  in  height.     The  accompanying  portrait 


is  from  the  Annals  of  Horticulture,  and  re- 
presents an  English  specimen  about  ten 
years  old.  We  add  the  following  note  from 
the  same  work: 

"The  cones  of  tliis  tree  resemble  those  of 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  arc  ripe  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  when 
they  fall  olT  like  the  Sih'er  Fir  cones. 
They  may  be  crushed  into  pieces  even  with 
the  hand,  and  the  seeds  are  then  easily 
picked  out ;  the  good  ones  are  plump,  whilst 
those  which  are  useless,  are  flat  and  shri- 
velled. During  the  month  of  May,  a  light 
friable  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected, 
(and  in  the  climate  of  England  it  will  be  all 
the  better  to  be  shaded,)  and  after  being 
dug  and  raked,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
beds  in  the  same  way  as  Larch  seeds  are 
sown,  viz:  by  covering  them  to  the  depth 
of  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  The  plants  will 
appear  in  June,  and  in  those  beds  they  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  two  years,  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  ;  they  should  then  be 
transplanted  into  lines,  and  treated  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  common  Larch  tree. 
The  system  of  keeping  them  in  houses  is 
just  as  absurd  as  growing  the  common 
Scotch  Pine  in  heat,  or  any  other  plant 
which  is  equally  hardy." 


THE   BEST  FIVE   WINTER   PEARS. 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  Downing — You  ask  me  for  the  results 
of  my  experience  as  to  what  I  consider  "  the 
hest  five  varieties  of  winter  Pears^  I  com- 
ply at  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  regret 
that  at  the  present  time  my  engagements 
will  only  permit  of  devoting  the  passing 
hour  to  the  subject,  and  will  necessarily 
compel  me  to  pass  more  hastily  over  it 
than  I  could  wish,  for  one  of  its  importance. 


The  list,  however,  is  made  up  from  many 
years'  experience  with  the  varieties  named  ; 
all  of  which,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
as  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  For 
more  particular  descriptions  than  will  be 
found  in  the  following  remarks,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  various  Pomological 
works  of  the  day.  I  commence  with  that 
"  Prince  of  Pears,"  the 
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Fig. 


The  Beurrii  d' Arembers 


1.  Beukee  d'Arsmberg. — This  variety 
has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  never  failed 
to  yield  me  an  abundant  crop  of  its  deli- 
cious fruit.  It  has  as  often  been  exhibit- 
ed at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  always  receiving 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  our  most 
experienced  amateurs  and  cultivators. 
Possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  first 
rate  table  pear,  it  retains  at  maturity,  its 
flavor  and  chainpagne  sprightliness,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  a  specimen  just  pluck- 
ed from  the  tree.  The  foliage  and  fruit 
adhere  with  a  remarkable  tenacity,  re- 
sisting the  frosts  and  gales  of  autumn 
better  than  those  of  most  other  varieties. 
As  a  constant,  prolific,  hardy  sort,  the 
d'Arcmberg  is  unsurpassed,  and  whether 


on  the  pear  or  quince  stock,  proves 
admirably  adapted  to  this  climate. 
It  keeps  as  well  as  a  Russet  apple, 
and  requires  no  further  care  than 
to  gather  in  a  dry  day,  and  pack  at 
once  from  the  air,  in  close  boxes  or 
barrels — with  no  other  precaution, 
it  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation  in  the  month  of 
January.  Season,  December  to 
February.  The  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg  is  a  fruit  easily  excited  to  ma- 
turity, and  may  be  brought  into 
eating  in  November,  or  retarded 
until  March. 

2.  Winter  Nelis. — This  is  class- 
ed second  in  my  list,  not  from  any 
inferiority  to  the  first  named  variety; 
for  in  fact,  as  a  sweet,  melting 
winter  pear,  it  has  no  equal.  Con- 
noisseurs generally  prefer  the  brisk, 


Fiff.  8.  Tht  ^^^ inter  Nelis 
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Fig.  9.   Tlie  Columbia,  iiitli  the  stem  shortened. 

vinous  juice  of  the  d'Aremberg,  but 
some  of  our  good  judges  esteem  the 
Nelis  above  all  others  of  the  season. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  not 
strong,  but  more  so  on  the  quince, 
to  which  it  seems  weli  adapted  ;  it 
is  hardy  and  thrifty  in  rich  soils, 
otherwise  the  shoots  are  more  stint- 
ed and  feeble  than  is  usual  with 
most  other  sorts.  To  obtain  speci- 
mens above  medium  size,  requires 
high  cultivation  and  some  thinning 
of  the  fruit.  Keeps  and  ripens  well, 
and  bears  good  crops.  Season,  No- 
vember to  January. 

3.  Columbia. — This  excellent  na- 
tive variety  has  proved  with  me  a 
fruit  more  uniformly  smooth,  perfect 
in  shape,  and  free  from  the  depre- 
dations of  insects,  than  almost  any 


other  sort.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and 
hardy,  not  prolific  when  young,  but 
a  great  bearer  on  mature  subjects, 
the  fruit  being  regularly  distribu- 
ted over  the  branches,  and  of  very 
uniform  size.  I  was  so  much  plea- 
sed with  this  variety  when  it  first 
came  to  my  notice,  that  I  despatch- 
ed a  special  messenger  from  the 
city  of  New- York,  to  the  owner  of 
the  original  tree  in  Westchester 
county,  for  half  a  bushel  of  the 
pears  ;  and  I  did  not  regret  the  ex- 
pense of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars, 
when  I  consider  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  fine  American  variety.    My 


Fig.  10.  The  Gtuut  Morceau. 
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Beurre  Diels  were  then  in  eating, 
and  I  judged  the  Columbia  of  equal 
qualit}';  since  which,  however,  I 
have  seldom  seen  it  so  good.  Ri- 
pens about  the  first  of  January ;  Oi 
a  clear  lemon  yellow,  very  hand- 
some, and  may  be  kept  two  or 
three  weeks  in  this  state.  Its 
beauty  will  give  it  a  ready  sale, 
and  its  quality  and  its  merits,  on 
the  whole,  if  not  as  high  as  our 
first  impression,  will  prove  perfect- 
ly satisfactory. 

4.  Glout  Morceau. — This  pear, 
under  the  name  of  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  is  more  universally  cultiva- 
ted in  France,  as  a  winter  fruit, 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  truly 
an  excellent,  rich,  sugary  pear,  and 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  appellation 
given  it.  The  tree  is  hardy,  a 
great  and  constant  bearer ;  but  it  re- 
quires, like  most  pears,  good  culti- 
vation. Few  varieties  succeed  so 
well  on  the  quince,  as  the  Glout 
Morceau;  a  tree  of  which,  in  my 
own  ground,  annually  produces  a 
barrel  of  large  perfect  fruit ;  this  is 
clear  waxy  yellow,  and  very  hand- 
some at  maturity;  keeps  into  the  winter 
months,  with  ordinary  care ;  commands  as 
good  a  price  in  the  market,  and  is  esteemed 
by  many,  equal  to  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 
It  varies  much  in  form.  In  growth,  it  is 
more  luxuriant  on  the  quince;  the  large 
specimens  frequently  having  a  very  thick, 
short  stem,  set  angularly  on  the  fruit,  with 
the  peculiar  knobby  appearance  of  the 
d'Aremberg.  On  the  pea?-  stock,  and  under 
medium  cultivation,  the  stem  is  smooth  and 
straight,  as  figured  by  Thompson  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  and  Downing  in  the 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  present  subject  has 


Fig.  11.      The  Passe  Colmar. 

been  confounded  Avith  the  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg.    Season,  December  and  January. 

5.  Passe  Colmar. — As  a  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, excellent  pear,  the  Passe  Colmar  has 
few  superiors.  It  is  prolific  to  a  fault,  and 
requires  judicious  management.  To  insure 
fruit  corresponding  to  its  character  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, "  first  size,  and  first  quality,"  it  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  trimming  process  as 
earl)"^  in  the  season  as  the  best  specimens 
can  be  distinguished,  or  the  pruning  out  of 
half  the  fruit  bearing  spurs  in  the  month  of 
March,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Manning,  will  contribute  to  relieve  the  tree 
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of  its  overbearing  propensitj'.  The  French 
make  two  varieties  of  tliis  pear,  viz  :  Passe 
Cobnar  gris,  and  Passe  Colinar  dorv.  I 
have  never  discovered  any  difierence  in  the 
fruit  of  these  trees,  that  only  which  is  ex- 
posed to  tlie  sun,  having  the  golden  color 
alluded  to,  the  beauty  of  which  is  some- 
times with  us  further  enhanced  by  a  red 
check. 

This  tree  makes  long  weeping-  branches, 
and  frequently  sets  a  second  crop  of  fruit, 
which  should  always  be  removed. 

Ripens  gradually  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, but  may  be  kept  later,  large  and 
beautiful  specimens  having  been  received 
by  me  from  New-Bedford,  as  the  Colmar 
d'Hiver,  on  the  18th  day  of  March. 

Without  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
culture  here  recommended,  this  variety  will 
generally  prove  unsatisfactory. 

An  iiiquiry  \rill  no  doubt  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  your  readers,  why  the 
Easter  Beurre  has  not  found  a  place  in  the 
above  list.  My  answer  is,  that  although  Ave 
obtain  some  specimens  of  first  rate  excel- 
lence, yet  this  variety  has  generally  proved 
so  variable  and  uncertain  that  it  cannot 
from  our  experience  at  present,  be  recom- 
mended for  general  dissemination.  It  how- 
ever succeeds  better  on  the  quince. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
Boston,  June  1,  1846. 


Remarks. — If  our  pomological  readers, 
and  the  novice  just  commencing  a  fruit  gar- 
den and  orchard,  attach  any  importance  to 
experie?ic€,  and  the  simple  results  of  the 
best  practice  in  the  country,  then  they  may 
look  upon  the  foregoing  article  by  Col. 
Wilder,  as  one,  every  word  of  which  is   of 


sterling  value.  In  all  our  various  examina- 
tions of  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  this 
country,  we  have  no  where  seen  the  gene- 
ral cultivation  of  the  pear  more  entirely 
successful  than  in  the  garden  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Boston. 
But  what  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  the 
public,  is  the  fact  that,  unlike  many  ama- 
teurs whose  sole  delight  seems  to  be  to  col- 
lect and  retain  possession  of  eiejy  thing, 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  bears 
a  name,  our  correspondent  exercises  his 
judgment  and  his  reason  in  openly  repudia- 
ting sorts  of  poor  quality,  and  bearing  a 
candid  and  impartial  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  few  sorts  really  good. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  under  the 
head  of  Glout  Morceau,  Col.  Wilder  has 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  form  of  that  pear,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  The 
normal  form  of  the  Glout  Morceau  when 
grown  on  a  pear  stock,  is  that  figured  in 
our  work  on  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  page 
437.  Often  when  grown  on  a  quince  stock, 
it  takes  the  figure  of  the  d'Aremberg,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Hovey  in  his  Magazine. 

The  flavor  of  the  two  fruits,  and  the 
growth  of  the  respective  trees,  however,  dis- 
tinguish them  perfectly  at  all  times.  The 
Glout  Morceau  is  a  pear  of  sweet  and 
honeyed  flavor,  like  the  Doyenne  or  St. 
Michael;  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg  of  vinous 
flavor,  a  rich  mingling  of  sugar  and  acid, 
like  the  Brown  Beurre,  or  in  its  own  per- 
fection, more  like  a  Pine-apple.  Again, 
the  spreading,  depending  shoots  of  the 
Glout  Morceau,  and  its  somewhat  wavy 
leaves,  mark  the  distinctness  of  the  tree  at 
a  glance,  from  the  more  erect  habit  of  the 
Beurre  d'Aremberg. — Ed. 
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THE   AMERICAN  ARBOR  VITiE   FOR  SCREENS  AND   HEDGES. 

BY  THE  FOREMAN  AT  THE  HIGHLAND  GARDENS. 


Every  one  having  the  care  of  grounds  in 
the  country,  is  aware  of  the  want  of  some 
good,  rapid  growing,  evergreen  plant,  for 
screens  and  for  hedges — something  to  hide 
unsightly  objects,  and  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
thicket  between  one  part  of  a  place  and 
another.  Unfortunately,  in  this  climate, 
the  Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  other 
beautiful  evergreens  of  Europe,  will  not 
succeed.  But  there  is  one  native  ever- 
green, which  stands  admirably  in  their 
place,  making  the  most  perfect  screen,  and 
with  the  least  possible  care  and  trouble. 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  proposes  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  its  merits  to  the  readers 
of  the  Horticulturist. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  remark,  the 
ease  and  success  with  which  it  may  be 
transplanted.  When  grown  in  loose  nur- 
sery ground,  where  it  can  be  taken  up  with- 
out injuring  the  roots  badly,  not  one  in  one 
hundred,  ever  fails ;  and  even  in  its  native 
localities,  when  taken  up  with  ordinary 
care  and  kept  damp,  and  covered  from  the 
sun  and  drying  winds  until  again  planted, 
the  failures  are  in  general  very  few. 

In  the  next  place,  the  little  care  required 
in  its  after  management,  or  in  other  words, 
the  no  care  at  all  required — unlike  the 
evergreens  of  Europe  above  spoken  of, 
which  require  such  frequent  pruning  and 
trimming,  to  keep  them  in  shape.  One  of 
the  finest  screens  the  writer  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  is  one  of  this  kind  grow- 
ing here.  The  plants  have  never  had  a 
shears  or  knife  applied  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  pruning  or   trimming,  since   they 


were  first  set  out:  this  is  now  12  or  15 
years.  The  screen  is  now  16  or  18  feet 
high,  and  almost  as  symmetrical  and  regu- 
lar as  if  clipped  annually  with  a  hedge 
shears. 

Another  superior  qualification  possessed 
by  the  native  Arbor  Vitee,  is  its  freedom 
from  disease,  or  tendency  to  decay — in 
many  hedge  plants,  and  even  the  Red  Ce- 
dar, some  of  the  hardiest  branches,  and 
occasionally  whole  trees,  die  off  without  any 
apparent  cause  ;  neither  does  it  ever  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  winter,  like  the  Chinese 
Arbor  Vitae,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  a 
fact  that  such  a  thing  as  a  dead  tree  or 
branch  is  never  seen,  even  in  its  native  lo- 
calities, unless  broken  or  injured  in  some 
unfair  manner ;  add  to  this,  that  insects 
never  attack  it,  and  its  longevity  is  very 
great.  Another  character  peculiar  to  the 
Arbor  Vitse  is,  that  in  summer,  when  many 
evergreens  look  brownish,  compared  with 
the  foliage  of  some  of  the  deciduous  trees, 
its  beautiful  verdure  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  most  lively  green  of  June 
foliage. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  to 
the  American  Arbor  Vitae  as  a  screen  plant. 
But  as  a  hedge  plant,  its  claims  are  even 
greater,  one  qualification  only  lacking,  that 
is  not  being  sufficiently  impervious,  in  locali- 
ties where  the  quadrupeds,  and  even  bi- 
peds, are  not  sufficiently  domesticated; 
even  in  such  localities,  depredations  from 
the  former  m.ay  be  prevented,  by  having  a 
low,  cheap  board  fence,  or  what  would  be 
much  better,  if  the  beautiful  and  cheap  wire 
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fence,  so  much  used  in  England,  were  in- 
troduced among  us  more,  which  does  not 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  hedge,  and  at  the 
same  time  answers  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. With  either  of  the  above  precautions, 
the  Arbor  Vitae  may  be  made  to  answer 
every  purpose  as  a  hedge  plant ;  the  expense 
and  trouble  in  keeping  Hawthorn  and  such 
hedges,  free  of  weeds,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hedge  shears,  not  required  in  the 
after  management  of  the  Arbor  Vita;,  would 
more  than  balance  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  the  protection  required  by  the  latter,  in 
localities  exposed  to  much  trespass.  Final- 
ly, its  exemption  from  all  the  pests  that 
prey  upon  the  Hawthorns,  such  as  borers, 
aphis,  blight,  &c.  ice,  and  its  being  an 
evergreen,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Crataegus,  Gleditschia,  Madura,  &c.  &c., 
renders  it  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 


plant  for  this  climate,  as  an  evergreen  hedge 
plant.  A.   Satil. 

Highland  Gardens,  Newburgh,  June,  1816. 


Remarks. — The  Arbor  Vita;  of  this  part 
of  the  Hudson  river,  is  so  distinct  in  its 
habit,  and  so  peculiar  in  its  symmetrical 
growth,  that  we  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  think  it  a  distinct  variety.  It  forms, 
without  any  pruning,  a  regular,  conical 
tree,  of  from  10  to  30  feet  high,  feathered 
thickly  with  branches  quite  down  to  the 
ground.  Certainly  nothing  can  well  be 
more  perfect  or  beautiful,  than  a  well  grown 
hedge  or  screen  of  this  tree.  We  look  upon 
it  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  evergreen 
hedge  plants  for  this  country  ;  as  we  do  up- 
on the  Buckthorn  {Rhamnus  catharticus,) 
as  the  very  best  of  deciduous  plants  for  our 
use. — Ed, 


Some  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boston  Nectarine, 
BY  SAMTEL  G.  PERKINS,  BOSTON. 


[The  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  very  handsome  fruit,  we  extract  from  a 
letter  from  our  veteran  horticultural  friend, 
S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  for  whose 
profound  practical  knowledge,  especially  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees, 
we  entertain  the  highest  respect.  He  who 
wishes  to  see  the  espalier  culture  of  fruit 
carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  in  a  Avay, 
too,  the  most  rational,  simple,  and  unexpen- 
sive,  can  no  where  pass  so  instructive  an 
hour,  as  in  the  garden  of  this  gentleman,  in 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods, Brookline,  near  Boston. — Ed.] 


This  fruit — the  Boston,  [or  Lewis,  or  Per- 
kins' Seedling,  as  it  is  often  called]  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  T,  Lewis  of  Boston — in 
whose  yard  it  was  produced,  from  the  kernel 


of  a  peach  stone,  as  he  and  his  mother  both 
informed  me,  they,  at  the  time  it  first  bore 
fruit,  never  having  seen  a  Nectarine,  Mr, 
Lewis,  as  the  tree  came  forward,  always 
supposed  it  would  produce  what  is  called  a 
peach ;  but  on  seeing,  when  it  first  appeared, 
this  beautiful  fruit,  with  a  smooth  skin,  was 
impatient  to  know  what  it  was,  and  carried  it 
to  the  late  Mr.  S.  Pomeroy,  who  was  then  the 
leading  cultivator  of  fruits  in  this  region, 
Mr,  Pomeroy  brought  it  to  me,  for  although 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  Nectarine,  he  had  never 
seen  any  so  large,  and  as  I  then  had  the 
Red  Roman  in  perfection,  he  wished  to  com- 
pare it, 

I  immediately  obtained  buds  from  the 
tree  for  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr,  Preble,  as 
well  as  myself.  All  these  failed — mine 
alone  being  preserved.     The  original  tree 
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from  which  they  were  taken,  was  unfortu- 
nately soon  after  destroyed  by  boys — plun- 
derers of  the  fruit.  It  was  purchased  the 
same  season  by  the  gardener  of  Gardiner 
Green,  Esq.,  who  paid  fifty  dollars  for  it  as 
it  stood.  To  protect  it,  he  immediately 
built  a  fence  high  enough,  as  he  supposed, 
to, prevent  the  boys  from  reaching  the  fruit. 
It  had  the  contrary  effect — attracted  their 
attention,  and  they  pulled  down  fence,  fruit 
and  tree — totally  destroying  the  latter,  so 
(hat  the  only  shoot  of  it  living  was  in  my 
V  nery.  From  this  tree  in  my  vinery,  I 
raised  fruit  for  nearly  20  years,  but  I  had 
also  others  coming  forward. 

In  1821  or  1822,  I  sent  one  or  two  trees 
lo  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  of 
which  I  was  a  corresponding  member.  I 
also  sent  them  a  painting  accurately  repre- 
senting one  of  the  Nectarines,  that  mea- 
sured eight  and  a  half  inches  round.  The 
f'liit  represented  was  so  superb,  that  they 
d  )ubted  its  being  a  correct  portrait,  until  it 
had    borne  fruit  in   their  own  garden.     If 


you  are  in  our  neighborhood  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
you  three  trees  now  in  fruit,  covering  55 
feet  of  my  wall,  as  firm  and  as  beautiful  as 
that  represented  in  the  painting  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  These 
trees  are  all  of  them  seedlings  of  my  own 
raising,  and  are  quite  the  same  as  the  ori- 
ginal tree,  the  Lewis,  the  Perkins'  Seed- 
ling, and  the  Boston,  being  all  the  ^ame 
fruit,  differently  called  in  various  places. 
The  name  Boston  was  given  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London. 

With  regard  to  the  original  tree  found  in 
Mr.  Lewis's  yard,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  really  the  product  of  a  peach  stone  ; 
for  we  know  very  well  that  such  instances 
are  on  record,  and  that  a  Nectarine  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  smooth  skinned  peach  ;  the 
stone  of  a  downy  peach  may  produce  occa- 
sionally a  peach  without  down. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  G.  Perkins. 

Brookline,  near  Boston^  April,  1846. 


A  Preventive  to  the  Mildew  in  the  Gooseberry. 


BY  NEW-JERSEY 


Dear  Sir — Almost  every  body  is  discour- 
aged with  trying  to  raise  the  Gooseberry  in 
this  country,  on  account  of  the  mildew  or 
rust,  which  destroys  the  fruit.  I  have  made 
a  good  many  experiments  for  the  last  15 
)-ears,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  simple 
mode  of  preventing  this,  but  entirely  without 
success,  until  three  years  ago,  I  hit  upon 
a  mode  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion in  growing  this  fruit. 

My  mode  of  preventing  the  mildew,  is 
very  simple.  It  consists  in  covering  the 
soil  under  the  bushes  with  salt  hay  about 
three  inches  thick.  This  should  be  done 
early;  say   when   the   blossoms   begin   to 


open.  Whether  it  acts  as  a  shield  to  pre- 
serve the  roots,  and  thereby  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  plant,  from  the  sudden  chances 
of  weather,  which  the  scientific  say  bring 
about  the  mildew,  or  whether  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  I  am  not  able  to  say.*  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  that  I  have  never  had  the 
least  appearance  of  mildew  under  the  bush- 
es which  I  have  treated  in  this  way,  since  I 
began  to  apply  it ;  while  others  in  the  same 


*  The  salt  does  not,  we  think,  act  sjjecifically  in  preventing^ 
mildew  ;  as  we  have  tried  it,  spread  upon  the  soil,  with  no 
elTect.  Yet  we  have  heard  svich  good  accounts  from  several 
persons  this  season,  of  this  very  mode  of  using  salt  hay,  that 
we  think  very  favorably  of  it,  and  recommend  it  for  trial. 
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garden  have  been  totally  covered  with  it. 
I  leave  the  salt  hay  on  all  summer.  By 
autumn,  it  is  pretty  well  rotted,  and  1  then 
dig  it  in,  and  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
tree  next  year. 


If  you  think  this  simple  mode  of  prevent- 
ing mildew,  which  1  have  found  so  success- 
ful, will  interest  your  readers,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it  made  public  in  the  Horticul- 
turist. New-Jersev. 


Notes  ou  tlie  "Black  Fig"  of  the  Azores:  Culture  of  the  Fig  uuder  Glass. 
15Y  JOII.X  FISK  ALLKX,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

[Having  heard  of  a  very  proline  and  excel- 
lent new  Fig,  grown  by  J.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  we  requested  that  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  many  zealous  gardening 
amateurs  in  that  city,  to  favor  us  with  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  variety,  to  which 
he  has  very  kindly  added  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  culture  of  the  Fig,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Allen  had  the  goodness  to  send  us 
some  plants  and  ripe  specimens  of  the 
"  Black  Fig,"  which  we  found  of  medium 
size  and  excellent  flavor.  Annexed  is  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  fruits,  from  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Azores :  we  should  be  inclined 
to  give  this  sort  a  trial  in  the  open  air  in 
this  latitude. — Ed.] 


The  Fig  I  cultivate,  was  imported  from 
St.  Michael,  Azores,  in  1836,  under  the 
name  of  "Black  Fig;"  how  it  came  into 
the  Island,  or  from  whence,  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  grown  there  at  least,  for  as  long 
a  time  as  is  within  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  of  the  Island.  AVhen 
received  by  me,  the  original  tree  was  in  a 
tub,  and  remained  in  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  ripening  ten  to  twenty  fruit  each  sea- 
son. It  was  then  planted  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  green-house,  and  trained  horizontally; 
it  grew  rapidly,  and  has  yearly  ripened 
from  two  to  five  hundred  fruit.  The  first 
crop,  which  is  the  least,  comes  on  in  March 


Fig.  12.     The  Black  Fig  of  the  Azores. 

and  April;  the  second  and  third,  the  chief 
crop,  and  best  in  quality,  from  20th  May  to 
1st  July;  ripening  every  two  or  three  days 
ten  to  twenty.  This  house  is  used  for  forc- 
ing grapes,  which  forcing  is  commenced  1st 
of  December,  and  the  rafters  are  covered 
with  vines,  which  ripen  the  grape  from 
April  to  June  ;  the  tree,  after  winter  prun- 
ing, covers  the  wall  10  feet  in  height,  and 
10  feet  in  width.  At  the  present  time, 
June,  10  feet  high,  and  18  feet  wide,  and 
has  not  less  than  400  fruit,  in  all  stages, 
on  it. 

Cultivation  of  the  Fig  under  glass. — 
The  fig  is  very  easily  grown  ;  it  requires  a 
good,  rich,  strong  soil  in  a  moist  location.  It 
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is  a  gross  feeder  and  strong  grower,  and  it 
succeeds  better  than  any  other  fruit,  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  grapery,  not  minding  the 
shade  of  the  vine.  The  second  and  third, 
or  principal  crop,  is  produced  on  the  current 
year's  wood.  To  produce  fruit,  the  wood 
does  not  require  to  be  well  ripened,  as  does 
that  of  the  grape ;  but  as  soon  as  the  shoot 
has  made  12  to  18  inches  growth,  and  the 
leaf  is  well  expanded,  the  fig  pushes  from 
this  new  wood  at  the  eye,  formed  at  the 
foot-stalk  of  the  leaf.  The  first  crop  of  figs 
appear  thickly  over  the  last  year's  wood,  but 
there  being  no  leaf  to  perfect  the  fruit,  it 
mostly  drops  or  ripens  imperfectly — a  few 
only  of  those  favorably  situated,  ripen  well. 


Fig.  13.     The  tree  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  should  be  encoura- 
ged by  training,  nearly  upright,  the  shoots. 


Fig   14.     The  tree  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

the  first  season,  and  other  shoots  in  after 
seasons,  until  you  have  the  Avail  covered 


sufficiently.  The  second  season,  the  last 
year's  shoots  should  be  trained  horizontally 
[a)  to  make  the  eyes  push  the  bearing  spurs, 
{h)  for  on  these  you  are  to  get  your  main 
crop.  Lay  those  in,  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enough,  and  the  fruit  will  soon  appear. 
At  the  winter  pruning,  stop  the  leader  as 
far  back  as  you  think  best,  say  at  e,  and  cut 
in  all  the  bearing  wood  or  spurs,  to  one  inch 
ormore,  (see  cross  cuts/,/,)  using  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  proper  spot  ;  making  sure 
there  is  an  eye  to  start, 
e 


Fig.  15.     The  tree  at  the  end  of  the  Zd  year,  shelving  how  i'.  is 
to  be  trained. 

The  scale  is  the  most  troublesome  insect 
on  the  Fig.  To  keep  it  under,  the  wood, 
after  winter  pruning,  must  be  covered  all 
over  with  a  composition  made  of  soft  soap, 
wood  ashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tobac- 
co water ;  the  latter,  made  by  steeping  in 
hot  water.  Put  the  whole  on  cool,  about 
the  consistency  of  cream. 

In  tubs,  under  the  vines,  in  a  grapery,  a 
fair  crop  may  be  had,  if  proper  care  be  ta- 
ken to  water  occasionally  with  liquid  ma- 
nure ;  always  remembering  that  if  the  Fig 
suffers  a  check  for  want  of  food  or  moisture, 
it  will  certainly  drop  its  fruit. 


Fruit  in  Massachusetts. — The  town  which 
raises  the  greatest  quantity,  is  Wilbraham, 
Hampden  county,  amounting  to  51,882 
bushels.  West-Cambridge,  next,  raises  50,- 
240  bushels.  Then  follows  in  course,  Dan- 
vers,  Newbury,  Hopkinton  andRoxbury.  As 


far  as  value  is  concerned,  Brookline  stands 
first,  being  $37,840  ;  West-Cambridge, 
$25,175;  Watertown,  $20,000.  Nearnes? 
to  market  may  affect  materially  the  value  of 
fruit;  and  fine,  or  very  early  varieties,  may 
sell  for  ten  times  as  much  as  ordinary  kinds. 
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HOW    TO   RAISE    "GIANT"    ASPARAGUS. 
BY  T.  B.,  NEW- YORK. 


Mn.  Editor — There  are  sold  in  the  seed- 
stores,  several  sorts  of  Asparagus,  which 
claim  to  grow  to  unusual  size,  and  produce 
giant  stalks.  I  have  bought  and  planted 
these  sorts,  and  have  found  them  not  per- 


I  want  to  tell  you   and  your  readers,  if 


you  will  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  how    grow   on  the   top  of  my  briny   Asparagus 


favorite  condiment.  I  cover  the  surface  of 
the  bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
with  line  packing  salt ;  it  is  not  too  much. 
As  the  spring  rains  come  down,  it  gradually 
dissolves.     Not  a  weed  will  appear  during 


ceptibly  different  from  the  common  old  sort,    the  whole  season.     Every  thing  else,  pig- 


weed, chick-weed,  purslane,  all  refuse  to 


I  grow  common  Asparagus,  so  that  it  will 
always  rival  any  giant  production,  whether 
from  Brobdignag  or  Kentucky.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  my  beds,  has  begged  me  for 
the  seed — thinking  it  anew  sort — but  I  have 
pointed  to  the  manure  heap — (the  farmer's 
best  bank) — and  told  them  that  the  secret 
all  laid  there.  The  seed  was  only  such  as 
might  be  had  in  every  garden. 

About  the  1st  of  November — as  soon  as 
the  frost  has  well  blackened  the  Asparagus 
tops — I  take  a  scythe,  and  mow  all  close 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  ;  let  it  lie  a 
day  or  two,  then  set  fire  to  the  heap  of 
stalks;  burn  it  to  ashes, and  spread  the  ashes 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard  ;  I  take  a  load 
of  clean,  fresh  stable  manure,  and  add 
thereto,  half  a  bushel  of  hen-dung  ;  turning 
over  and  mixing  the  whole  together, 
throughout.  This  makes  a  pretty  powerful 
compost.  I  apply  one  such  load  to  every 
twenty  feet  in  length  of  my  Asparagus  beds, 
which  are  six  feet  Avide.  With  a  strong 
three  pronged  spud,  or  forkj  I  dig  this 
dressing  under.  The  whole  is  now  left  for 
the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  possible,  I  turn 
the  top  of  the  bed  over  lightly,  once 
more.  Now,  as  the  Asparagus  grows  natu- 
rally on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  loves 
salt  water.  I  give  it  an  annual  supply  of  its 


beds.  But  it  would  do  your  eyes  good  tu 
see  the  strong,  stout,  tender  stalks  of  tlif 
vegetable  itself,  pushing  through  the  sur- 
face early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  at  all 
stretch  a  point,  when  I  say  that  they  are 
often  as  large  round  as  my  hoe  handle,  and 
as  tender  and  succulent  as  any  I  ever  tasted. 
The  same  round  of  treatment  is  given  to  my 
bed  every  year. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  about  cutting  Aspa- 
ragus, and  then  I  am  done.  Market  gar- 
deners, and  I  believe  a  good  many  other 
people,  cut  Asparagus  as  soon  as  the  point 
of  the  shoot  pushes  an  inch  or  two  through 
the  ground.  They  have  then  about  two 
inches  of  what  grows  above  ground,  and 
about  four  or  six  inches  of  what  grows  be- 
low. The  latter  looks  lohitt  and  tempting  ; 
I  suppose  people  think  that  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  white  part  of  Celery  is  len- 
der, the  white  part  of  Asparagus  must  be 
too.  There  is  as  much  difference,  as  there 
is  between  a  goose  and  a  gander.  It  is  as 
tough  as  a  Stick;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
people,  when  it  is  boiled,  always  are  forced 
to  eat  the  tops  and  leave  the  bottom  of  the 
shoots  on  their  plates. 

My  way  is,  never  to  cut  any  shoots  of 
Asparagus  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Cut  it  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  to  proper 
height,  say  five  or  six  inches  above  ground. 
The  whole  is  then  green,  but  it  is  all  /t?i» 
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der.  Served  with  a  little  drawn  butter,  it 
will  melt  in  your  mouth.  If  your  readers 
have  any  doubt  of  this,  from  having  been  in 
the  habit,  all  their  lives,  of  eating  hard  sticks 
of  white  Asparagus,  only  let  them  cut   it 


both  ways,  and  boil  it  on  the  same  day, 
keeping  the  two  lots  separate,  and  my  Avord 
for  it,  they  will  never  cut  another  stalk  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  B. 


Climbing  and  Pole  Roses  for  Hardy  Culture. 


BY  ROSA,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


[The  following  remarks  on  Climbing  Roses, 
are  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Horticulturists  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  very 
full  and  complete.  We  hope  to  see  his 
communications  frequently  in  our  pages.] 


The  cultivation  of  the  Rose  has  been  a 
favorite  object  for  many  ages.  As  time 
passes,  the  interest  increases  ;  every  year 
bringing  to  our  notice  some  new  feature, 
some  special  favorite  in  color  or  character. 
Every  year  develops  some  new  branch  of 
the  art  of  hybridising,  and  by  its  means,  of- 
fers us  new  attractions,  and  attains  grander 
results. 

Under  the  head  of  Climbing  Roses,  allow 
me  to  cull  my  own  flowers,  and  select  my 
plants  from  any  of  the  families  of  the  tribe, 
to  accomplish  my  object.  The  Rose  family 
has  become  one  of  such  boundless  extent, 
that  I  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  of 
those  of  larger  growth. 

Roses  were  formerly  all  alike  indifferent ; 
having  a  few  meagre  petals,  distorted  with 
the  least  toss  of  the  wind  ;  now  we  have 
choice  of  every  grade  and  color,  large  or 
small,  and  so  brilliant  that  they  can  be  seen 
a  mile  off,  forming  objects  that  the  most  in- 
different observer  must  admire.  On  my 
table  lie  24  flowers  ;  few,  or  none  of  them 
rare  ;  all  can  be  easily  obtained  ;  they  em- 


brace every  color,  from  pure  white  to  dark 
crimson  purple,  selected  from  several  fami- 
lies, all  adapted  to  any  situation,  and  will 
grow  from  3  to  30  feet  each  year;  but  to 
produce  this  growth,  the  ground  must  be  in 
prime  order,  rich  and  mellow — loam  and 
well  rotted  manure,  half  and  half,  well  in- 
corporated ;  the  ground  requires  also  to  be 
of  a  dry  nature,  not  subject  to  be  inundated 
with  water.  Having  such  material  and  sit- 
uation, success  will  follow;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  plants  of  two  years'  growth 
will  be  more  successful  than  those  of  five 
or  six  years. 

Blanchefleur,  hybrid  China.  Pure  white, 
of  a  very  double  compact  form  ;  an  abun- 
dant and  early  bloomer,  adapted  to  a  pole  of 
six  feet ;  very  hardy. 

M-ADAM  d'Akbly,  hybrid  climbing.  Will 
grow  to  any  extent  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
in  exuberant  clusters ;  foliage  large  and 
dark  green  ;  excellent  for  an  arbor  or  cover- 
incr  any  object.  I  saw  a  plant  to-day,  train- 
ed in  pillar  form,  at  least  16  feet  high,  with 
its  thousands  of  snowy  blossoms,  backed  by 
a  noble  purple-leaved  beech,  forming  a  stri- 
king contrast. 

Baltimore  Belle,  Prairie.  Pale  waxy 
blush,  very  double,  in  large  clusters  ;  in 
growth,  almost  equal  to  the  former,  and  a 
few  days  later  into  bloom  ;  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  withstand,  with  all  the  Prairie  Ro- 
ses, the  coldest  climates,  or  the  hottest  suns. 
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De  Lisle,  Blush  Boursault,  &c.  The 
earliest  of  roses,  producing  exceedingly 
larcre  flowers,  with  a  deep  rose  centre,  and 
perfectly  double. 

Pallida  and  Supf.rba,  Prairie,are  differ- 
ent, but  certainly  very  much  alike,  requi- 
ring close  observation  to  detect  any  distinc- 
tion ;  they  are  both  blush,  inclining  to  pink. 
Pallida  has  the  color  most  in  the  centre. 

YouLAXD  d'Arragon,  hybrid  perpetual. 
Is  of  a  fine  deep  blush,  a  rare  color  in  the 
family  ;  grows  strongly,  and  blooms  repeat- 
edly during  the  season ;  it  makes  a  beauti- 
ful pale  rose  of  about  five  feet,  quite  fra- 
grant. 

Princess,  hybrid  China.  "A  rose  with- 
out a  thorn  ;"  rosy  blush,  blooming  in  clus- 
ters ;  a  late  variety,  admired  for  its  delicacy 
of  color  and  fragrance  ;  a  plant  suitable  for 
a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 


Pjiillihar,  Noisette  or  Bourbon.  Of  a 
hardy  nature,  admired  for  its  profusion  and 
peculiar  rosy  lilac  hue,  blooming  without 
intermission  from  June  till  November.  I 
have  seen  a  plant  covering  a  fence  twenty 
feet  long,  and  eight  feet  high,  and  for  five 
months  never  without  a  flower. 

La  Tourterelle,  or  Dove  Rose,  hybrid 
China.  A  variety  that  keeps  in  bloom  for 
a  length  of  time  ;  is  very  early,  large  cup 
shaped,  perfect,  always  fine  and  fragrant  ; 
of  a  purplish  lilac  or  dove  color;  it  will  co- 
ver an  arbor  or  pole  of  18  feet  in  a  few 
years. 

Grillory,  hybrid  China.  Is  of  a  peculiar 
shaded,  rosy  violet  color,  the  flower  of  the 
largest  size,  with  petals  bold  and  well  round- 
ed. When  in  bud  it  is  most  magnificent,  but 
the  flower  and  color  very  soon  fades.  It  suits 
a  pole  of  eight  feet. — {To  be  continued.) 
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BY  W.  R.  SMITH,  OF  MACEDON,  -X.  Y. 


The  original  settlers  of  the  "  Genesee  Coun- 
try" frequently  supplied  themselves  with 
fruit,  by  planting  unimproved  trees,  raised 
from  seeds  brought  with  them.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  were  gene- 
rally selected  from  favorite  and  superior 
kinds. 

For  manv  years,  cider  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  profitable  farm  products ; 
and  this  occasioned  the  planting  of  natural 
or  cider  fruit  to  an  indefinite  extent.  From 
the  many  varieties  thus  produced,  some  of 
inferior  quality  have  been  propagated. 
Others,  possessing  merit,  have,  I  think,  been 
over-praised ;  while  others,  again,  will  be 
considered  as  acquisitions  to  the  choicest 
collection. 

The  design  of  this,  and  by  permission,  of 
subsequent    communications,    is    to    throw 


such  light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  as 
I  may  be  able,  and  to  assist  in  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  kinds  under 
notice. 

The  NoRTHETiN  Spy. — The  description  of 
this  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  repetition.  It  has  many 
excellent  qualities,  such  as  good  size,  fine 
appearance,  and  high  flavor,  with  a  grate- 
ful freshness  during  the  spring  months, 
when  well  kept.  This  commendation  ap- 
plies, however,  only  to  specimens  grown 
under  favorable  circumstances  ;  that  is,  up- 
on young  trees.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
noticed  publicly,  except  by  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Magazine,  that  as  the 
tree  advances  in  age,  the  fruit  almost  cor- 
respondingly deteriorates.  I  have  this,  up- 
on the  authoritv  of  several  intelligent  culti- 
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vators,  and  my  own  observations  accord 
therewith.  Last  autumn  I  visited  several 
orchards  where  this  variety  was  raised,  and 
among  these,  that  of  Timothy  Buell,  Jr., 
East-Bloomfield.  Here  were  trees,  which 
had  been  grafted  about  twenty  years,  were 
well  pruned,  healthy,  and  in  good  soil, 
though  under  grass.  The  apples  were 
about  one-fourth  the  size  usually  described. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  were  young 
trees,  showing  many  superb  specimens;  but 
even  here  were  intermixed  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  small  ones. 

I  think  I  have  examined  the  subject  suffi- 


ciently to  say,  that  this  fault  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  variety. 

Now,  it  is  possible,  that  like  the  Yellow 
Bellflower,  it  may  not  succeed  as  well  in 
the  stiff  loams  of  East-Bloomfield,  as  upon 
a  lighter  soil ;  or  that  like  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, generous  cultivation  may  in  some 
measure  remedy  its  deficiencies ;  but,  un- 
less this  can  be  done,  however  valuable  for 
the  garden,  or  small  orchard,  it  is  worthless 
as  a  market  fruit,  when  compared  with  the 
Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  or  Roxbury 
Russet. 

Macedon  Nursery,  5  mo.,  1846. 


SWAINSTONE'S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 


Among  all  the  new  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries that  have  come  to  us  from  England, 
within  the  last  {ew  years,  none  that  we  have 
seen  are  superior  to  Svvainstone's  Seed- 
ling. 

A  year  ago  we  were  in  Boston,  at  one  of 
those  interesting  and  beautiful  weekly  ex- 
hibitions of  fruits  and  flowers,  made  by  the 
most  zealous  of  all  our  horticultural  socie- 
ties, that  of  Massachusetts.  Strawberries 
were  then  in  perfection,  and  a  great  variety 
of  sorts  were  contributed.  In  addition  to 
all  the  leading  kinds,  both  native  and  in- 
troduced, some  new  seedlings  were  shown 
for  the  first  time.  We  had  the  honor  of 
the  very  'piquant  and  agreeable  invitation  to 
sit  on  the  committee  of  taste,  to  decide 
which  were  really  the  best  sorts  in  point  of 
flavor.  We  do  not  at  this  time  mean  to 
say  what  celebrated  kinds  were  tasted  and 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  far  below  the 
standard  of  high  flavor ;  but  some  fine 
dishes  of  Swainstone's  Seedling,  from  the 
President  of  the  Society,  seemed  to  pass 
round  the  committee's  table  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  sort,  and  to 


be  tasted  again  and  again  with  so  much 
more  relish  and  gusto,  that  there  was  soon 
no  doubt  which  sort  had  the  popular  vote  ; 
and  the  matured  and  grave  sense  of  the 
meeting,  if  we  remember  correctly,  was 
that  nothing  there  seen  or  tasted,  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  Swainstone's  Seedling  in 
point  of  high  flavor. 

After  this,  we  may  say,  that  Swainstone's 
Seedling  is  now  in  full  bearing  with  us  this 
season.  It  is  certainly  a  strawberry  of  the 
very  highest  flavor,  of  great  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance, and  an  excellent  bearer.  It  is 
said  in  England  to  bear  for  a  long  time  in 
succession  ;  of  this  point  we  are  not  yet  able 
fully  to  speak,  though  it<  crop  i-  certainly 
maturing  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once  as 
does  that  of  many  sorts. 

The  fruit  of  this  strawberry,  with  us,  is  of 
average  large  size :  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  circumference  are  the  ordinary 
dimensions.  The  foliage  is  very  large  and 
rich  in  appearance,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
leaves  are  long.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  large 
clusters  on  high  and  pretty  strong  foot- 
stalks.    The   berries   are   very   regular  in 
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Fig   16.     Swain.itone 

shape,  var3-ing  from  ovate  to  conical.  The 
seeds  are  very  slightly  sunk ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit  is  rather  even,  glossy,  and 
of  a  beautiful  light  scarlet,  a  good  deal 
lighter  in  color  than  that  of  most  pine  straw- 
berries. The  flesh  is  solid,  and  very  high 
flavored.  The  season  of  ripening  is  about 
midway  between  early  and  late,  but  it  con- 
tinues ripening  for  a  good  while. 

Last  winter  is  the  first  in  which  we  fairly 
tested  the  hardiness  of  this  variety.  With  us, 
it  has  so  far  proved  perfectly  hardy,  much 
more  so  than  some  of  the  old  Pine  straw- 
berries.    But  as  it  is  yet  comparatively  new 
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s  SeedHiig  Strawberry. 

in  this  country,  it  remains  to  be  proved  how 
far  it  will  answer  for  general  cultivation  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  England,  Swainstone's  Seedling  bears 
a  very  high  character.  It  is  placed  among 
the  few  which  rank  as  of  the  first  quality, 
in  all  respects,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London.  Dr.  Lindley 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  six  very  best 
sorts  for  cultivation  in  that  country.  Our 
own  experience,  thus  far,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  will  prove,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  Pine  strawberries  for  this  cli- 
mate. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  GUANO. 


BY  LONG  ISLAND. 


Dear.  Sir — In  common  with  many  other 
persons,  my  attention  was  last  season  turn- 
ed to  this  new  manure.  A  substance  for 
which  it  was  claimed  that  it  Avas  cheaper 


and  more  powerful  than  fifty  times  its 
weight  in  common  manure — that  it  could  be 
transported  and  applied  with  little  or  no 
cost — and  which  acted  upon  all  kinds   of 
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vegetable  growth  with  wonderful  power, 
rould  not  but  demand  the  immediate  and 
serious  attention  of  all  farmers  and  gardeners. 

I  procured  half  a  ton  of  the  best  Guano, 
in  April,  1S45.  I  applied  it  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  per  acre,  to  fields  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  garden 
crops.  The  season,  as  all  your  readers  Aviil 
remember,  was  an  unusually  dry  one.  In 
the  case  of  my  potatoes,  that  portion  of  my 
field  to  which  Guano  had  been  applied,  was 
decidedly  injured  by  its  application.  The 
yield  was  one-third  less  than  an  adjoining 
equal  portion  of  the  same  field,  where  com- 
mon barn-yard  manure  had  been  applied  at 
the  rate  of  eight  wagon  loads  to  the  acre, 
and  even  considerably  less  than  another 
equal  portion  of  the  same  field,  where  no 
rianure  whatever  had  been  applied. 

To  my  field  of  corn,  I  gave  a  top-dressing 
of  Guano,  Avhen  the  blades  Avere  about  two 
inches  high.  The  benefit  was  not  great, 
but  the  field  was  perceptibly  greener,  and  a 
little  more  vigorous  than  an  adjoining  one 
treated  in  the  common  mode. 

In  my  garden,  I  perceived  but  little  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  Guano.  Peas,  strawber- 
ries, and  beans,  treated  pretty  liberally 
with  Guano,  showed  no  improvement  what- 
ever. A  large  patch  of  onions,  with  which 
Guano  had  been  drilled  in,  almost  entirely 
failed  ;  another  patch  in  the  same  soil,  m.a- 
nured  slightly  with  compost,  succeeding  per- 
fectly well.  All  plants  newly  transplanted, 
to  which  this  stimulant  had  been  applied  in 
the  soil  around  the  roots,  died — even  when 
only  a  small  quantity,  previously  mixed 
with  soil,  was  used;  and  many  young  crops 
of  vegetables,  to  which  Guano  was  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
to  the  acre,  were  nearly  burned  up  by  it. 

So  far  is  but  the  experience  of  last  sea- 
son— u  single  year,  and  the  most  unfavora- 
ble of  summers  for  growth. 


This  season,  not  discouraged  by  my  bad 
success,  I  have  tried  Guano  again.  Its  ef- 
fects are  almost  entirely  the  reverse  of  those 
of  last  year, 

I  have  applied  Guano  to  the  very  same 
crops  as  last  season.  In  almost  every  case, 
its  etfects  have  been  all  that  I  could  desire. 
My  small  fields  of  potatoes  and  corn,  treat- 
ed with  it  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1845,  show, 
at  the  present  moment,  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance. In  short,  their  appearance  is  all 
that  I  could  desire.  In  several  crops,  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  crop  treated  with 
Guano,  is  almost  double  that  of  those  treat- 
ed in  my  ordinary  way  with  manure. 

In  kitchen  garden  vegetables,  the  result 
is  equally  satisfactory ;  excepting  in  the  case 
of  cucumbers,  I  do  not  recall  one  vegetable 
that  has  not  been  greatly  benefited  by  it — 
that  is  to  say,  in  their  growth  and  general 
aspect.  My  strawberries,  in  rows  side  by 
side,  every  other  one  of  Avhich  was  watered 
with  liquid  Guano,  show  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  those  rows  so  watered. 

But  the  effect  is  perhaps  more  clearly 
visible  in  grass  lands.  To  them,  I  applied 
in  March  Guano  mixed  with  double  its 
bulk  of  plaster.  The  growth  was  so  changed 
in  color  in  one  week,  that  it  was  noticeable 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  field. 
At  the  present  moment,  my  men  are  mow- 
ing and  making  hay  ;  and  the  yield,  judg- 
ing merely  by  the  loads,  is  one-third 
heavier. 

You  will  naturally  ask  why  this  great 
difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  seasons  ? 
I  answer,  solely  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  seasons  themselves.  Last  year  was 
so  dry,  that  the  Guano  either  had  no  effect, 
or  else  it  was  worse  than  useless  ;  acting 
like  caustic,  and  absolutely  burning  up  the 
crops. 

Besides  this,  I  learned  something  I'rom 
experience   in  the   way   of  using  Guano. 
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Tiiis  year  I  have  only  used  Guano  either 
(luring  a  shower,  or  before  a  sionn.  So 
used,  it  always  ads  like  magic.  Once  or 
twice,  when  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  use  it 
unseasonably — that  is  to  say,  no  rain,  but 
several  hot  dry  days  following,  the  efTect  was 
bad — the  plants  suffered,  if  much  was  ap- 
plied ;  or  the  efTect  was  not  to  be  seen,  if 
only  a  little  was  put  on. 

I  offer  these  remarks  in  a  very  simple  and 
candid  manner,  because  I  think  it  is  only 
by  a  comparison  of  experiments  that  the 
public  v.-ill  get  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
value  of  Guano. 


My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  very  pow- 
erful manure  ;  a  rather  dangerous  manure 
in  the  hands  of  beginners,  and  those  unac- 
quainted with  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any 
value  here,  unless  applied  pretty  early,  and 
when  a  moist  season  follows;  then  it  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  It  is  not  so  good  on 
dry  soils  as  on  moist  ones,  and  it  will  never 
be  worth  so  much  to  us  as  to  the  English. 
If  we  could  afTord  always  to  apply  it  in  a 
liquid  form,  it  would  be  the  be^l  way  ;  as 
it  is,  my  advice  is,  use  Guano, but  only  use 
it  in  rainy  weather. 

Kespectfully  yours,  Long  Island. 


Culture  of  the  Laurel — ^Interesting  fact  in  Horticulture. 
BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  MACEDON. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Laurel,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreen  and  flowering 
shrubs,  will  not  flourish  on  most  of  the  fer- 
tile soils  of  the  countn,',  and  especially  on 
what  are  termed  limestone,  soils.  An  emi- 
nent horticulturist  of  Western  New-York,* 
has  lately  tried  experiments  with  its  man- 
agement, which  have  proved  completely 
successful.  His  operations  were  founded 
on  the  position,  that  this  plant,  like  many 
others,  will  not  flourish  in  soils  containing 
carbonate  of  lime, — and  that  where  portions 
of  soil  have  been  for  centuries  subject  to  a 
free  natural  drainage  helow,  the  carbonate 
of  lime  has  been  gradually  dissolved  and 
carried  away  by  the  insensible  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water  thus 
passing  downward  through  the  surface  soil. 
Acting  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  soil 
was  obtained  from  the  banks  of  gulleys, 
where  this  filtering  Avas  supposed  to  have 
been  m.ost  completely  effected,  and  carted 
to  the  garden  where  beds  were  formed,  and 

*  David  Tliomas,  oi'  Cnyuga. 


the  Laurel  transplanted  into  this  newly  de- 
posited soil.  The  result  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, though  all  attempts  on  the  common 
and  adjacent  soil  had  failed.  Whether  the 
theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  practice  may 
be  of  use  in  many  other  cases. 

It  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  gulley  banks,  as  knolls  and  other  eleva- 
ted points  of  soil  may  possess  similar  pro- 
perties. The  character  of  such  soils  is  of- 
ten indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
growth  it  supports.  In  the  beds  of  soil  thus 
formed,  the  common  red  sorrel  \\'^%  found  to 
grow  perfectly  rampant.*  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  that 
the  red  sorrel  more  frequently  flourishes  on 
knolls,  hill  sides,  &c.,  where  this  drainage, 
already  spoken  of,  most  effectually  lakes 
place. 

It  may  also  be  found,  that  such  plants  as 
the  Laurel  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
by  the   application  to    the   soil  of  certain 

*  Tills  plant,  llie  Rumtx  acetostlla,  inu<t  iiol  Lc  couiounilfil 
with  liie  wood  sorrel,  or  Oxalis  acetostlla^  wliicli  flourishes  in 
ritii  calcareous  soils. 
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•v^egetable  substances,  tending  to  produce  a 
similar  character  as  to  the  effect.  An  inte- 
resting experiment,  mentioned  by  Edmund 
Ruffin,  in  his  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures, 
nnay  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

"  One  of  the  washed  and  barren  declivi- 
ties, (in  lower  Virginia,)  which  are  so  nu- 
merous on  all  our  farms,  I  had,  in  February 
or  March,  packed  full  of  green  pine  bushes, 
and  then  covered  with  the  earth  drawn  from 
the  equally  barren  intervening  ridges,  so  as 
nearly  to  smooth  the  whole  surface.  The 
whole  piece  had  borne  nothing  previously, 
except  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  poverty 
grass  and  dwarfish  sorrel,  all  of  Avhich  did 
not  prevent  the  spot  seeming  quite  bare  at 
mid-summer,  if  viewed  at  a  distance  of  one 


hundred  yards.  The  land  was  not  cultiva- 
ted nor  again  observed,  until  the  second 
summer  afterwards.  At  that  time,  the 
piece  remained  as  bare  as  formerly,  except 
along  the  filled  gulleys,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  crooked  courses,  were 
covered  by  a  thick  and  tall  growth  of  sor- 
rel, remarkably  luxuriant  for  any  situation, 
and  which,  being  bounded  exactl}'  by  the 
width  of  the  narrow  gulleys,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  vegetable  sown  thickly  in 
drills,  and  kept  clean  by  tillage."  The 
species  of  pine  is  not  named — there  may  be 
a  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  different 
species — the  acid  taste  of  its  leaf  is  men- 
tioned. 

Ma.cedon,  6  wzo.,  1846. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 


BY  J.  W.  THOMPSON,  ^^^LMI^'GTON,  DEL. 


[Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
orchardists  in  the  country,  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  letter.  It  has  already  been 
published  in  the  Southern  Planter  ;  but  the 
whole  subject  of  the  peach  culture  is  touch- 
ed upon  in  so  interesting  and  practical  a 
manner,  that  we  shall  very  gladly  lay  it  al- 
so before  our  own  readers. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Thompson  agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion 
that  a  rich  and  rather  strong  soil, — that  is, 
"  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  clay,"  is  the  best 
for  this  fiuit  tree.  Our  readers  may  not  all 
be  aware  that  ours  is,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  largest  peach  growing  country  in 
the  ivorld.  One  must  remember  that  even 
in  "  sunny  France,"  the  peach  is  chiefly 
grown  on  walls  or  trellises,  to  understand 
how  superior  is  our  climate  for  the  orchard 
growth  of  thi.-?  delicious  fruit.     We  olmht 


to  add,  however,  that  many  of  our  great 
market  growers  raise  peaches  of  compara- 
tively inferior  flavor — chiefly  because  such 
are  usually  enormously  productive  sorts.  So 
soon  as  the  taste  of  consumers  reaches  that 
point  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  extra  pri- 
ces for  high  flavored  sorts,  so  soon  we  shall 
have  these  high  flavored  sorts  brought  to 
market  in  abundance.  Last  season  we  ob- 
served that  a  few  hundred  baskets  of  this 
kind  were  readily  sold  in  the  markets  of 
New- York,  at  prices  one-third  higher  than 
the  ordinary  ones.  The  moment  this  ap- 
preciation o[  quality  becomes  more  general, 
the  common  Melocotons  will  give  way  to 
such  fruits  as  George  the  Fourth,  large  Red 
Rareripe,  &c.  There  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes,  as  there  is 
between  a  sour  orange,  and  a  genuine  lus- 
cious Havana. — En.] 
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Mr.  Epitor — As  the  soasoii  of  tlic  your  is  at 
haml  for  traiisiilaiiting:  pi-acli  trees  and  scttinf^  out 
orchards  for  the  i)ruiluction  of  this  luscious  fruit, 
whotlier  for  family  use  or  the  suj)|)ly  of  oily  mar- 
kets, it  occuis  to  me  to  rcilccm  tlio  promise  I  matlc 
you  anil  several  of  my  Hichmond  friends  lust 
spriiifr)  and  now  to  pive  you  some  account  of  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  peacii  tree  in 
Delaware.  I  lio  this  the  more  readily,  as  I  may 
impart  to  you  some  useful  information,  and  throu^jh 
your  widely  circulated  journal  answer  many  que- 
ries i)ut  to  me  (and  whicii  I  have  not  had  leisure 
to  reply  to,)  by  several  f^cntlemen  in  the  more 
southern  and  south-western  states. 

Before  I  ilo  this,  ])crmit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  publication  in  the  last  January  number  of 
the  "Planter,''  with  a  view  to  its  correction  of  a 
notice  on  the  "profits  of  raising  fruit-'  in  Dela- 
ware. "  The  product  of  one  larjje  peach  orchard 
in  the  little  state  of  Delaware,  was  sold  last  year 
to  a  company  in  IS'ew-Yorlw  city,  {or  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  is  said  the  company  realizeil  six- 
teen thousand  dollars  \n-oi\t  by  thcojieration.  From 
the  same  orchard  fruit  has  been  sold  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousaml  dollars."  All  of  which, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  on  behalf  of  our  exten- 
tive  peach  growers,  I  must  protest  against,  and 
l)ronounce  a  mistake — an  over-wrought  picture, 
much  too  highly  colored,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
and  disappoint  the  public  mind.  In  contradiction 
of  the  statement  alluded  to,  I  am  supjiorted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Reeves  and  Mr.  Philip  ReyboUl,  Jr.,  two  of 
our  largest  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  fruit; 
and  will  only  add  whilst  on  this  subject,  that  the 
owners  of  our  large  orchards  never  lease  them  out, 
but  market  their  own  crop3  by  steamer  or  schooner 
boats,  generally  chartered  by  the  season  or  month; 
and  that  from  the  profits  of  sale,  all  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  i)icking,  transj)ortation  and  the  inte- 
rest on  the  land,  must  be  dciluctcil,  to  a  large 
amount,  which  will  lessen  very  materially  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  most  extensive  orchards.  Though 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  business  the  profits  were 
great,  yet  in  the  rapid  increase  of  orchards  and  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  they  have  much  diminished,  but 
are  still  handsome  to  those  most  extensively  en- 
gaged at  present. 

To  Mr.  Isaac  Reeves,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  is 
the  whole  credit  due  of  first  introducing,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  culture  of  the  inoculated  peach  tree  into 
Delaware.  The  late  Mr.  Jacob  Ridgvvay,  of 
Philadelphia,  owning  a  farm  near  Delaware  City, 
on  ihe  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  was  in- 
duced by  Mr.  Reeves  to  become  his  partner;  and 
upon  this  property,  in  the  spring  of  1S32,  they  set 
out  the  first  twenty  acres  of  inoculateii  peach  trees 
ever  jdanted  in  this  state,  with  (he  view  of  supply- 
ing the  Philadelphia  market.  They  rapidly  ex- 
Leniled  their  plantation  to  about  one  liundrcil  and 
twenty  acres — were  eminently  successful,  a.nd  one 
year — the  very  best  season  they  ever  had — their 
gross  income  from  the  sales  of  fruit  was  about  six- 
teen thousand  dollars.  Peaches  then  commanded 
from  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  to  three  dollars 
per  basket,  containing  about  three  pecks  each.  In 
the   spring   of   183f)_,    the  late   Mf.   Manuel  Eyre 


anil  myself  followoil  suit  upon  our  "  Union  Farm," 
miilway  between  Wilmington  and  Newcastle,  on 
the  Delaware  river,  to  about  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
-Mr.  Philip  Rcybohl  and  Sons  went  into  the  busi- 
ness— then  a  host  of  others,  until  now,  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  New- 
castle county,  are  i)lanted  with,  and  successfully 
cultivated  in  peaches — making  Delaware,  though 
Ihe  smallest  of  the  states,  the  largest  producer  of 
this  fruit.  The  result  has  been  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  price,  the  average  per  basket,  one 
season  with  another,  not  exceeding  from  thirty  to 
sixty  cents.  In  this  way,  Delaware  has  become 
the  i)rincipal  supplier  of  the  Raltimore,  Philadel- 
|>hia,  Ncw-^ork,  ami  North  River  town  markcis, 
and  many  of  our  fine  peaches  now  reach  Boston. 
The  whole  annual  income  from  this  branch  of 
business  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  one  to  two  hundretl  thousand  dol- 
lars. For  so  handsome  an  adilitional  product,  the 
agriculturists  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers of  peaches  in  our  vicinity,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  originator  of  the  culture,  to  whom, 
as  one,  I  should  gladly  unite  in  j)resenting  some 
valued  and  lasting  memento  in  recognition  of  his 
merit  for  giving  a  new  staple  to  a  stale  ;  for  who 
is  a  greater  benefactor  to  mankind  anil  the  age  he 
lives  in,  than  he  who  brings  into  operation  a  new 
branch  of  business,  gives,  by  his  enterprise  and  per- 
severance, an  impetus  to  agriculture,  causes  the 
earth  to  give  forth  its  increase,  and  so  multiplies 
its  fruits  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  and 
enjoyment  of  all  ? 

The  great  improvement  made  in  peaches  within 
the  last  few  years  in  New-Jersey  and  Delaware, 
consists  in  propagating  none  but  the  finest  kintis, 
by  budding  and  grafting,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  as 
early  and  us  late  as  our  latitude  will  admit  of;  the 
earliest  ripening  with  us  from  the  first  week  in 
August,  such  as  Troth's  Early,  Early  York,  and 
Early  Ann,  and  ending  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
with  Ward's  Late  Free,  the  Heath,  Algiers'  Win- 
ter, &.C.  I  neeil  not  take  up  your  time  now  with  enu- 
merating  all  the  dili'erent  varieties  used  and  planted 
out  to  keep  up  this  succession — some  of  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  (in  the  order  of  enumeration)  Troth's 
Early,  Early  York,  Early  Ann,  Yellow  Rareripe, 
Red  Rareripe,  Malacatoon,  Morris'  White,  Old 
fllixon,  Rodman,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Maiden,  I'ree 
Smock,  Late  Rareripe,  Heath,  Algiers'  Winter, 
&c.  These  trees  are  generally  obtained  for  about 
six  dollars  per  hundred,  from  approved  nursery^ 
men  in  Delaware  and  New-Jersey,  and  the  rearing 
them  constitutesa  itistinct  business  of  itself.  They 
are  produced  by  planting  out  the  peach  stones,  or 
pits,  in  the  spring,  which  have  been  slightly 
covered  with  earlh  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  winter's  frost.  The  sooner  the 
pits  are  put  in  the  sand  or  earth,  after  the  fruit  is 
matured,  the  better;  they  should  never  become 
dry.  The  shoots  from  these  stones  are  budded  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  from  four  to  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  ensuing  spring  all  the  first 
years  growth  is  cut  off  above  where  the  scion  has 
taken— not,  however,  until  it  is  wpU  developed—' 
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when,   in  the  fall  and  following  spring,  they  are 
really  for  transplanting  or  sale. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  for  them  is 
precisely  that  with  us  of  the  Indian  corn  crop;  the 
earth  is  well  plowed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  lime  is  spread  upon  it  to  the  acre.  The 
trees  of  like  kinds  (for  the  convenience  of  picking) 
are  then  set  out  in  rows  at  distances  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  soil;  a  crop  of  corn  is  then  put  in  and  culti- 
vated in  the  usual  way,  and  this  is  done  success- 
ively for  three  years;  by  this  time  the  trees  begin 
to  bear.  The  cultivation  of  the  corn  being  the 
proper  tillage  for  the  trees,  and  this  crop  amply 
paying  for  all  investment  in  trees,  &.C. 

Afier  the  trees  commence  bearing,  no  other  crop 
of  any  kind  should  ever  be  grown  amongst  them, 
as  I  have  known  two  rows  of  potatoes  between  a 
row  of  peach  trees  not  only  to  affect  the  fruit,  but 
seriously  injure  the  trees;  but  they  should  be  regu- 
larly plowed  some  three  or  four  times  in  the  sea- 
son, just  as  if  the  corn  crop  was  continued.  So 
obnoxious  in  our  country,  is  the  peach  tree  to  the 
wo;m  or  borer — the  Egeria  exiiiosa — that  each 
nee  in  the  orchard  shoukl  be  examined  twice  a 
year,  summer  and  fall — say  in  June  and  October — 
by  removing  the  earth  down  to  the  roots,  and  kill- 
ing, with  a  pruning  knife,  every  intruiler — then 
scraping  the  injured  bark  and  removing  the  gum. 
Tims  exposed,  they  should  be  left  for  a  few  days, 
when  the  earth  should  again  be  replaced  with  a 
hoe.  The  limbs  should  be  only  moderately  pruned, 
or  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air, 
avoiding  in  the  operation  leaving  forks,  which  in- 
cline them  to  split  when  burthened  with  fruit. 
When  the  peaches  ripen,  the}'  should  be  carefully 
picked  from  step  ladders,  seven  to  eight  feet  high, 
into  small  hand  baskets,  holding  one  peck  each. 
Our  operators  for  tliis  purpose  are  both  men  and 
women,  who  earn  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
a  lia}-,  besiiles  being  found.  These  baskets  are 
gently  emptied  into  the  regular  market  baskets, 
which  are  all  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  and 
strewed  along  the  whole  line  of  orchard  to  be 
pickeil.  As  these  are  filled  they  are  put  into 
spring  wagons,  holding  from  thirty  to  sixty  bas- 
kets, and  taken  to  the  wharf,  or  landing,  where 
there  is  a  house,  shed,  or  awning,  for  the  purpose 
of  assorting  them,  each  kind  by  itself,  which  is  into 
prime  and  cullings — the  prime  being  distinguished 
not  only  by  their  size  and  selection,  but  also  by  a 
handful  of  peach  leaves  scattered  through  the  top. 
They  are  then  put  aboard  the  boats  in  tiers,  separa- 
ted by  boards  between,  to  keep  them  from  injury, 
and  so  reach  their  destined  market.  We  consiiler 
a  water  communication  from  the  orchards,  or  as 
near  as  ma)'  be,  most  essential,  as  all  land  carriage 
more  or  less  bruises  or  destroys  the  fruit.  Our 
roads  through  the  orchards  and  to  the  landings  are 
all  kept  plowed  and  harrowed  down  smooth  and 
even.  The  baskets  for  marketing  the  peaches  are 
generally  obtained  in  New-Jersey,  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 

With  trifling  modifications  our  culture  and  prac- 
tice may  be  made  to  suit  not  only  the  southern  but 
the   south-western  states.     I    may  here,  perhaps, 


properly  remark  that  the  average  life  of  our  trees 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  years,  when  properly  careil 
for  and  protected,  as  I  have  described — that  the 
two  great  and  devastating  enemies,  the  trees  have 
to  contend  against,  are  the  "peach  worm"  and  the 
"  yellows  ;"  the  first  readily  yielding  to  the  knife 
and  the  treatment  of  semi-annual  examination;  the 
]a.itev  being  a.  constitutional ,  consumptivey  ov  rna- 
rasmatic  disease,  for  which  no  other  remedy  is  as 
yet  known  or  to  be  practised,  but  extirpation  and 
destruction.  There  are  7nany  theories  and  some 
practice  recorded  on  this,  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive enemy  of  the  peach  tree.  I  may  hereafter 
give  my  own  views  on  this  particular  and  obscure 
ilisease.  I  concur,  however,  with  ?.Ir.  Downing, 
of  Newburgh,  that  the  great  and  prevailing  disposi- 
tion of  the  peach  tree  in  our  climate,  is  to  over- 
production of  fruit  in  favorable  seasons.  Our  reme- 
dy for  this  is  to  carefully  thin  it  off  by  plucking 
all  those  that  touch,  or  are  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  each  other,  when  the  size  of  hickory 
nuts,  which  are  thrown  into  some  running  stream, 
or  into  the  hog-pens  to  be  devoured.  His  mode  of 
"  heading  in,"  or  pruning  one-half  of  the  produ- 
cing buds  is  new  to  me,  but  which  I  have  just 
tried  upon  my  garden  trees  in  the  city,  and  will 
be  able  to  speak  of  experimentally  hereafter. 

With  us  in  Delaware,  as  every  where  else,  the 
peach  tree  succeeds  best  in  a  good  soil-  That  pre- 
ferred is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  with  clay.  Many  of 
my  finest  trees  and  choicest  fruits  are  grown  in  a 
loose  and  stony  soil.  The  trees  should  never  be 
set  out  in  wet,  low,  or  springy  situations,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  high  and  rolling  ground  should 
be  selected  for  your  plantations,  and  for  the  adtli- 
tional  circumstance  that  they  are  less  obnoxious  to 
early  frosts.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  full  success 
upon  such  grounds  as  I  visited  upon  the  "  Falls 
plantation  "  of  Mr.  Marx,  near  your  city,  the  es- 
tates and  high  grounds  of  Mr.  Richard  Sampson, 
and  such  as  I  saw  at  Pikonokee,  Tuckahoe,  and 
upon  other  similar  sites  on  the  James  ami  Chicka- 
hominy  rivers. 

I  may  further  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
desirous  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  peaches,  (and  u-ho  should  not  be  ?)  that  conside. 
rable  additions  of  new  and  valuable  varieties,  7ia- 
tive  as  well  as  foreign,  are  annually  being  made 
to  those  already  known  among  us — many  of  them 
very  fine.  I  have  now  several  hundred  raised 
from  pits,  imported  for  me  by  N.  Frazier,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  long 
a  resident  merchant  in  that  city,  many  of  which 
will  bear  this  year  and  next.  To  Mr.  Sayres,  of 
Sparta,  Georgia,  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  full  sam- 
ple of  the  native  Georgia  varieties,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  gentlemen  in  different  states — all  of 
which  I  mean  to  test  and  bring  into  notice,  if  of 
sufficient  value.  Whilst  in  tie  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  FredericksDurgh,  Petershuigh, 
Winchester,  and  other  large  towns  of  Virginia,  the 
peach  tree  may  be  cultivated  with  profit  for  the 
market,  and  all  over  the  slate,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying,  every  farmer  and  owner  of  a  lot  maj-  raise 
them  in  abundance  for  liis  own  use. 

Yours,  &.C.,         J.\.MES  \V.  THO.v.rJoN. 

Wilmington,  March  26,  1846 
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Is  the  Naturalization  of  Plants  impossible  ? 
BY  M.  NEUMAW,  I'ARIS. 


[Tun  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article 
in  the  Annales  d'Horticulturc,  Paris,  which 
Avas  lately  read  before  the  Socicte  Royalc 
d'j-/g7iculfure  o[  France.  M.  Neunnann  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  French  horticul- 
turists ;  and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to 
grave  consideration.  We  think,  however, 
there  are  some  facts  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer,  that  will  tend  to  prove  that  the  kind 
of  naturalization  brought  about  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  successive  generations,  imprac- 
ticable to  a  certain  extent.  But  undoubt- 
edly hybridization  is  the  shortest  and  most 
certain  road  to  this  result. — Ed.] 


It  has  often  been  said,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  the  naturalization 
of  plants  is  an  eas}'  ami  a  natural  process.  Its  ad- 
vocates have  even  frequenti}-  cited  as  illustrations, 
plants  originally  from  warm  latitudes  which  they 
say  arc  now  naturalized  here.  I  have  heretofore 
dissented  from  this  opinion,  and  I  wish,  at  the 
present  moment,  by  the  aid  of  additional  fact  and 
experience,  to  tiemonstrate  the  impossibilitj-  of  the 
naturalization  of  plants.  In  short,  I  wish  to  unde- 
ceive those,  who,  resting  on  this  baseless  theory, 
as  hitherto  held,  still  indulge  the  hojie  of  enrich- 
ing our  soil  with  exotics  that  nature  has  only  be- 
stowed on  favored  climates,  whose  mean  tempera- 
ture is  much  higher  than  our  own. 

I  am  not  however  alone  in  this  belief  with  rcgai-d 
to  naturalization.  In  1S30,  M.  Poiteau.  my  friend 
and  colleague,  explaineil  its  impossibility  to  the 
class  of  pupils  at  the  Horticultural  Institute  of  Fro- 
mont.  Later,  in  1837  and  1S42,  he  read  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  striking  essays, 
showing  the  fallacy  of  this  theory.  I  have  now, 
therefore,  the  greater  satisfaction  in  this  coinci- 
dence of  opinion,  as  I  am  about  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  you,  and  olfer  some  new  arguments 
against  the  theory  of  naturalization. 

I  ought  to  state  in  the  outset,  that  the  words 
naturalization  and  acclimation,  as  applied  to  plants, 
are  nearly  synonymous  in  my  mind.  In  combat- 
ting one,  I  wish  to  lA  understooii  as  equally  oppo- 
sing the  other.  'I'he  venerable  and  honoiable 
Andre  Thouin,  whose  memory  we  must  always 
greatly  respect,  was  not  perhaps  the  first  who 
believed  that  vegetables  gradually  become  natu- 
ralized. Eut  he  was  the  lirst  who  attempted  to 
establish  the  doctrine,  now  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry ago,  trusting  as  he  did,  that  it  would  benefit  his 


countrymen;  for  his  leading  motive  in  life  was  (lie 
promotion  of  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Hut 
unhappily  nature's  laws  ilo  not  always  accord  with 
our  theories;  and  since  Thouin  laid  ilown  the  rules 
for  the  naturalization  of  plants,  that  is  to  enable 
them  or  their  descemianls  to  withstand  a  tenijie- 
rature  much  colder  than  that  of  the  climate  where 
they  originated,  we  have  not  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  any  of  these  plants  become  really  hardy, 
so  as  to  bear  the  rigors  of  our  climate. 

Thouln's  rule  for  naturalizing  a  plant,  so  as  to 
render  it  or  its  seedling  hardy,  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  j1  jdant  from  a  tropical  country  must  be  grown 
in  the  hot-house  until  it  produces  seeds.  These 
seeds  must  be  sown,  and  the  plants  raised  from 
them  cultivated  until  they  in  turn  produce  seed^i. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  seeds  of  this 
generation,  and  by  continuing  this,  (always  sow- 
ing the  first  and  freshest  seeds)  from  three  to  ten 
generations,  we  obtain,  at  last,  naturalized  plants 
— in  other  words,  hardy  plants,  capable  of  bearing 
our  winters.'^ 

I  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety for  the  proofs  of  this  kind  of  naturalization? 
Seeds  were  often  sown  in  the  very  mode  pointed 
out  by  Thouin  before  his  time;  we  are  now  raising 
seedlings  in  the  same  way  eveiy  day.  And  yet 
we  have  never  obtained  a  plant  more  able  to  re- 
sist the  winters,  out  of  doors,  than  the  original 
parent  specimen. 

Thouin  has  told  us  that  in  this  way  the  large 
Nightshade,  (Belle  de  A'uit,)  is  naturalized  in 
France.  But  really  this  plant  is  by  no  means  natu- 
ralized. In  India,  its  native  country,  it  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  although  it  has  now  been  cultivated  from 
seed  here  almost  300  years,  its  roo  s  still  freci  e 
and  perish  every  winter  in  our  climate  in  the  open 
border. 

'I'he  author  adds  tha'  in  the  same  v/ay  the  Cycla- 
men d'Asie,  the  Sainfoin  manne  dcs  Isra  Ittes,  the 
Luzerne  de  Ah'die,  and  many  other  foreign  plan  s, 
have  been  naturalized  in  this  country;  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  at  what  attitude  these  plants  grow  where 
they  arc  natives.  He  does  not,  thei-efore,  atfoi-d  us 
any  proof  that  they  do  not  really  exist  in  their  na- 
tive habitats  in  an  atmosphere  greatly  likeiuir  own. 
In  short,  of  llie  four  examples  of  nalui-alizat  on, 
cited  by  M.  'I'houin,  one  of  them  stands  without 
evidence,  and  the  other  three  are  far  from  being 
well  supported  by  proofs. 

As  to  naturalizing  |)lunts  from  latitudes  much 
warmer  than  Paris,  by  cultivating  them  first  in  the 
hot-house,  afterwards  in  the  green  house,  and 
linally  in  the  ojien  air,  it  is  a  theory  with  no  bet- 
ter foundation.  Such  of  these  plants,  so  treated, 
that  were  not  able  naturally  to  stand  our  winters, 
have  never  yet  been  brouglit  to  do  so;  anil  those 
which  appear  somewhat  hardy,  were  really  as  much 
so,  had  they  been  testcti  the  first  season  they  were 
introduced.     Thus,    although   we   have   cultivated 
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for  a  long  time,  under  glass,  the  Fuchsia,  the  Clc- 
rotlenilron,  the  ftlailagascar  Periwinkle,  the  Helio- 
trope, atu!  a  hundred  other  j)lants,  the  moment  we 
consig'n  them  entirely  to  the  open  air,  they  all 
perish.  There  is  that  magnificent  tree  the  cicada 
Jiilibiissin,  which  w-e  used  to  admire  at  Paris,  but 
which  we  now  rarely  see.  Our  climate  is  a  few  de- 
grees too  cold  for  it;  and  therefore,  until  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  to  change  the  nature  of  vegetables,  or 
until  Paris  shall  change  its  present  mean  tempera- 
ture, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Julibrissin  will 
never  really  thrive  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  many  plants  refuse  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  our  climate,  there  are  still  a 
great  many,  though  natives  of  distant  countries, 
which  accommodate  themselves  very  well  to  our 
slcies  and  soil,  and  seem  to  do  honor  to  the  cause  of 
naturalization.  But  do  we  really  perceive  that  they 
have  changed  or  modified  their  nature,  or  their 
organization?  Certainly  not.  They  flourish  in 
our  climate,  because  they  find  here  nearly  the  same 
temperature  that  they  found  at  home. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  foreign  seed,  which 
produced  a  tree.  This  tree  I  kept  two  j'ears  in 
the  hot-house,  because  I  had  but  a  single  specimen, 
and  I  was  fearful  of  losing  it.  But  soon  after, 
finding  that  the  shelter  did  not  suit  its  habits,  I 
planted  it  in  the  open  air.  There  it  found  a  tem- 
j)erature  similar  to  that  of  its  native  countr)'.  It 
soon  developed  itself  with  great  luxuriance.  The 
leaves  became  at  least  ten  times  larger  than  when 
in  the  hot  house,  which  was  probably  too  warm 
for  it.  Here  it  soon  showed  its  flower  and  fruit, 
and  was  in  fact  the  fine  tree  from  Japan  to  which 
botanists  have  since  given  the  name  of  Pauloivnia 
imperialis.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  boast  of 
having  naturalized  or  acclimated  it,  since  we  can- 
not say  that  its  nature  has  changed,  or  that  it  would 
not  have  stood  at  first  with  the  greatest  facility  in 
our  climate.  But  we  can  say  that  it  finds  at  Paris 
almost  the  same  temperature  as  in  Japan,  and  that 
it  thrives  very  well  here. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  when  talking  of  this  sub- 
ject, (hat  the  Potato  is  an  acclimated  plant.  But 
the  least  frost  always  destroys  it.     Its  seeds  pro- 


duce a  great  variety  of  sorts,  of  greater  or  less  size, 
differently  colored,  and  of  better  or  worse  quality; 
but  never  any  less  susceptible  to  frost.  There  are 
also  many  leguminous  plants  that  we  consider 
acclimated  or  naturalized  here.  But  these  same 
j)iants,  whether  multiplied  by  seeds  or  roots,  always 
fall  a  prey  to  the  same  degree  of  frost  by  which 
they  would  have  been  destroyed  the  first  year  of 
their  introduction. 

If  the  naturalization  of  plants  were  possible,  how 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Olive  and  the  Orange  have  been  cultivated  for 
centuries  in  the  Dipartement  du  Var,  they  have 
never  atlvaneed  in  the  least  towards  the  interior  of 
France? 

Inilustry,  the  necessities  of  man,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  cultivator,  have  indeed  made  great  eSbrts  to 
brealf  down  these  natural  limits  drawn  b)'  nature; 
and  the  want  of  success,  ajiparent  to  all,  is  well 
calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  belief  that  the  natu- 
ralization of  plants  is  an  Utopian  scheme. 

There  is  however  one  mode  upon  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  naturalization  have  not  touched,  by 
which  to  produce  plants  more  hardy  than  their 
parents.  This  means  is  hybridization.  If,  for 
example,  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  a  tropical  plant 
with  the  pollen  of  a  plant  nearlj''  related,  but  a 
native  of  a  cold  region,  the  seed  which  will  be 
afforded  will  yield  a  plant  which  will  most  proba- 
bly be  less  sensible  to  cold  than  the  mother  plant. 
I  have  already  made  some  experiments  which  ap- 
pear to  confirm  this  opinion.  Thus  among  some 
seedling  Rhododendrons,  the  product  of  a  cro-s 
between  the  Chinese  Rhododendron  and  those  of 
North  America,  there  are  some  which  stand  the 
winter  perfectly,  and  others  which  fail  to  do  so. 
One  can  even  recognize  by  certain  characters  of 
the  leaf,  etc.,  those  seedlings,  among  the  number, 
which  possess  hardy  properties,  and  those  which 
do  not. 

The  hybridization  of  plants,  not  having  as  yet 
been  studied  in  this  point  of  view,  I  propose  to 
continue  my  experiments,  and  hope  to  ha\'e  the 
honor  of  laying  the  results  before  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Agriculture.  Neu.mann 
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The  Vegetable  Kingi-om:  or  the  Structure, 
Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants ;  illustrated 
upon  the  natural  system,  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
ike  University  of  London,  ^-c,  iviih  upwards  of 
500  illustrations.  London,  Bradbury  4"  Evans. 
New-York,  Wiley  ^  Putnam.     Price  $8.00. 

We  loolc  upon  this  new  volume  of  Dr. 
Lindley's,  as,  in  a  popular  sense,  the  great- 
est botanical  work  of  the  age.  The  artifi- 
cial system  of  Linnaeus,  useful  as  it  was  in 


its  day,  is  now  laid  aside  by  almost  all  mo- 
dern botanists.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  natural  system,  that  a  mere  word- 
dictionary  does  to  a  profound  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  language.  So  long  as  almost 
the  whole  vegetable  world  was  yet  to  be 
classified  and  named,  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
which  aimed  at  little  more  than  fixing  the 
generic  and  specific  character  of  a  plant, 
and  thus  enabling  the  student  of  nature  to 
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recognise  it  by  its  appearance  wlien  in  blos- 
som, appeared  suflicient.  Plants  of  the 
most  opposite  natural  traits,  Avere  assembled 
in  the  same  classes  and  orders.  It  Avas  only 
necessary  that  they  should  bear  a  resem- 
blance in  those  important  characteristics,  the 
stamens  and  pistils. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  for  us  to  inform 
our  readers  here,  in  what  consists  the  supe- 
riority of  the  natural  system.  A  system 
which  assembles  together  plants  by  their 
natural  affinities — their  similarity  in  struc- 
ture— their  habit  of  growth — their  resem- 
blance in  properties,  uses,  and  qualities — 
which,  in  short,  is  based  on  the  closest  and 
the  most  numerous  natural  relations — cannot 
but  be  more  philosophical,  as  Avell  as  more 
deeply  instructive,  than  one  depending  up- 
on a  few  arbitrary  and  insignificant  charac- 
ters. If  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  the  first 
time,  a  plant  which  we  have  ascertained 
to  belong  to  the  fifth  class  of  Linnocus,  we 
learn  its  name,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  five 
stamens.  Of  its  affinities  and  properties, 
its  relative  structure,  and  its  place  in  the 
vegetable  king,dom,  we  gather  no  additional 
information.  Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  have  before  us  a  pea  or  a 
bean  plant ;  this  plant  belongs  to  a  very 
large  natural  order,  containing  not  less  than 
6,000  species,  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  yet  there  are  certain  strong  natural 
features  which  so  distinctly  mark  the  order, 
that  having  once  become  familiar  with  one 
member  of  it,  we  have  a  pretty  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  whole  group.  They  all  have 
either  a  impilionaceous  (pea-blossom-shaped) 
flower,  or  a  leguminous  fruit;  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  solitary  pod,  (carpel,)  the 
style  of  which  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the 
pod.  While  one  large  and  well  marked  divi- 
sion of  this  order  [Pa-pilionacea)  embraces 
all  the  pulse  plants  distinguished  for  nu- 
tritious  or   wholesome   qualities,    another, 


(CcBsalpiukce,)  is  noted  for  its  purgative 
properties  ;  and  a  third,  {Mimosctt)  contains 
numerous  plants  characterized  bytheastrin- 
gency  of  their  bark,  and  the  quantity  of 
gum  which  they  secrete. 

Jussieu  and  De  Candolle  had  thoroughly 
taught  and  established  the  natural  system 
on  the  Continent,  before  the  English  public 
were  willing,  generally,  to  receive  it.  To 
Dr.  Lindley,  indeed,  belongs  the  credit  of 
demonstrating  the  great  superiority  of  this 
arrangement  to  English  students.  His  In- 
iroduction  to  the  Natural  System,  was  first 
published  in  1S30  ;  since  that  time,  he  has 
been  diligently  engaged  in  perfecting  his 
views  of  the  natural  method  down  to  the  pre- 
sent date. 

The  result  of  aii  his  researches  and  in- 
vestigations, joined  indeed  to  those  of  all 
the  leading  botanists  of  the  day,  is  contain- 
ed in  this  great  work — the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. It  is  a  thick  octavo  volume  of  900 
'pages,  which,  for  perspicuity,  conciseness, 
clear  scientific  acumen,  and  profound 
views,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  work 
ever  published.  Lindley's  mind,  as  compa- 
red with  that  of  many  of  the  continental 
botanists,  is  remarkable  for  that  strong  and 
clear  common  sense  view,  as  opposed  to  every 
thing  fancifully  speculative  or  theoretical — 
a  trait  which  seems  to  us  peculiarly  English. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  natural  affinities  of 
plants,  from  the  Introduction  : 

The  reason  why  the  vulgar  commit  mistakes  in 
juitging  of  natural  aliinily  is,  because  they  draw 
their  conclusions  from  unimportant  circumsfances, 
the  chief  of  which  are  size,  form,  anil  color.  The 
similituile  of  size  gave  rise  to  the  olil  notion  that 
all  trees  made  a  class  by  themselves;  which  is  as 
if,  in  a  classification  of  animals,  the  horse,  the  lion, 
and  clei)hant,  were  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the 
animal  kingdom  from  the  rat,  the  cat,  and  the  goat. 
Form  is  another  of  the  false  guides  which  lead  to 
error;  if  all  round-leaved  or  square  stemmed  plants 
are  to  be  associated,  so  ought  glass  to  be  classed 
with  the  diamond  when  it  is  cut  to  the  same  shape. 
Color  is  less  a  source  of  mistake,  and  yet  it  is  some- 
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times  unconsciously  employcil  by  the  superficial 
observer,  as  when  he  calls  all  yellow  tlowered 
Composites  Marig^olds,  anil  all  whitc-flowereil  ver- 
nal bushes  Thorns.  It  must  be  evitlent  to  the 
ninst  careless  thinker  that  such  resemblances  are 
trifling.  That  which  really  determines  affinity  is 
correspondence  in  structure.  It  may  be  said  that 
hose  plants  are  most  nearly  related  which  corres- 
pond in  the  greatest  number  of  points,  and  those 
the  most  distantly  in  which  we  find  the  fewest 
points  of  correspondence;  and  this  must  be  true 
when  we  remember  that  if  every  point  in  the 
s'ructure  of  any  two  plants  is  found  to  be  alike, 
then  those  two  must  be  identical.  But  it  will  be 
obvious  that  an  examination  of  all  plants  through 
e\ery  iletail  of  their  organization  is  impracticable; 
it  has  never  in  fact  been  accomplished  in  any  one 
case.  Experience  must  have  shown  that  the  or- 
gans of  vegetation  are  of  very  difTerent  degrees  of 
value  in  determining  resemblance  in  structure; 
that  some  are  of  paramount  importance,  others  of 
less  consequence,  and  others  of  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Hence  the  relative  value  of  characters 
forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  study  of  the 
Eotanist;  it  is  in  fact  the  pivot  upon  which  all  the 
operations  of  a  systematist  must  turn. 

The  only  intelligible  principle  by  which  to  esti- 
mate their  respective  value  is  according  to  their 
known  physiological  importance;  regariling  those 
organs  of  the  highest  rank  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  plant  itself;  placing  next  in 
order  those  with  which  the  plant  cannot  dispense 
if  its  race  is  to  be  preserved;  assigning  a  still  lower 
station  to  such  organs  as  may  be  absent,  without 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  life;  and  fixing  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  those 
parts,  or  modifications  of  parts,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  accessory,  or  quite  unconnected  with 
obviously  important  functions. 

The  first  office  which  all  organized  beings  have 
to  perform  is  that  of  feeding;  for  it  is  thus  onlj- 
that  their  existence  is  maintained.  The  second 
is  that  of  propagating,  bj'  means  of  which  their 
si>ecies  is  perpetuated.  These  being  functions  of 
the  highest  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  organs  provided  for  their  jiroper  execu- 
tion must  be  of  the  highest  importance  also,  and 
hence  that  they  are  beyond  all  others  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  classification.  And  again  because 
the  j)ower  of  feeding  must  come  before  that  of 
propagating,  it  might  be  conjectured  beforehand 
that  the  organs  destined  for  the  former  operation 
would  afford  the  first  elements  of  a  Natural  method. 
But  since  the  action  of  feeding  is  very  simple  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  because  of  the  similar 
modes  of  life  observable  among  jilants,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  act  of  propagation  is  highly  di- 
versified, on  account  of  the  very  varied  nature  or 
structure  of  the  parts  by  which  it  is  accomplished; 
so  might  we  conjecture  that  the  organs  of  nutrition 
would  afford  but  few  distinctions  available  for  pur- 
poses of  classification,  while  those  of  fructification 
would  furnish  many.  And  such  is  the  fact.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  great  classes  of  plants  are  principally 
distinguished  by  their  organs  of  growth,  and  that 
in  the  numerous  minor  groups  such  peculiarities 
are  comparatively  disregarded,  their  chief  distinc- 


tions being  derived  from  their  parts  of  reproduc- 
tion.  These  principles  are  more  fully  expressed 
in  the  following  axioms: — 

1.  Peculiarities  of  structure  which  are  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  plant  is  developed,  are 
physiological  ;  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
manner  in  which  parts  are  arranged,  are  structural. 
Physiological  characters  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  mode  of  growth 
(the  organs  of  vegetation),  and  those  which  regn- 
\a.te  reproduction  (the  organs  of  fructification). — 
Physiological  characters  are  of  greater  importance 
in  regulating  the  natural  classification  of  plants  than 
structural. 

2.  All  modifications  of  either  are  respectively 
important,  in  proportion  to  their  connection  with 
the  phenomena  of  life. 

3.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  steadily  guided  by 
these  considerations,  we  shall  find  that  the  internal 
or  anatomical  structure  of  the  axis,  and  of  the  fo- 
liage, is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  charac- 
ter; because  these  are  the  circumstances  which 
essentially  regulate  the  functions  of  growth,  and  the 
very  existence  of  an  individual. 

4.  That  next  in  order  is  the  internal  structure  of 
the  seed,  by  which  the  species  must  be  multi|ilied. 
Thus  the  presence  of  an  embryo,  or  its  absence, 
the  first  indicating  a  true  seed,  the  latter  a  spore, 
are  most  essential  circumstances  to  consider.  And 
so  also  the  existence  of  albumen  in  abundance 
round  the  embryo,  or  its  absence,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  physiological  character  of  the  highest  value: 
because,  in  the  former  case,  the  embryo  dematuisa 
special  external  ju-ovision  for  its  early  nutriment, 
as  in  oviparous  animals;  while,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  embryo  is  capable  of  developing  by  means  of 
the  powers  resident  in  itself,  and  unassisted,  as  in 
viviparous  animals. 

5.  Next  to  this  must  be  taken  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  fructification,  by  whose  united  action 
the  seed  is  engendered;  for  without  some  certain, 
uniform,  and  invariable  action  on  their  part,  the 
race  of  a  plant  nuist  become  extinct.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  structure  of  the  anthers,  placentae,  and 
ovules,  are  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  parts  sur- 
rounding them,  while  their  numbers  are  variable; 
and  the  condition  of  the  filament,  which  appears  of 
so  little  importance  in  aphysiological  point  of  view, 
is  also  inconstant.  So  also  the  texture,  surface  and 
form  of  the  jiericar)!,  which  actsasa  mere  covering 
to  the  seeds,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  these  inquiries, 
and,  in  fact,  dillcrs  from  genus  to  genus;  as,  for  in- 
stance, between  Pyrus  and  Stranvsesia,  or  Rubus 
and  Spirfea,  in  the  truly  natural  Rosaceous  Order. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  floral  envelopes  seem 
to  be  unconnected  with  functions  of  a  high  oriler, 
and  to  be  designed  rather  for  the  decoration  of 
plants,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetable  world;  and,  consequently, 
their  number,  form,  and  condition,  presence  or  ab- 
sence, regularity  or  irregularity,  are  of  low  and 
doubtful  value,  except  for  specific  distinction. 
There  seems,  indeed,  reason  to  expect  that  every 
Natural  Order  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  to 
contain  within  itself  all  the  variations  above  alluded 
to.  Even  in  the  cases  of  regularity  and  irregularity 
we  already  know  this  to  be   so;  witness  Veronica 
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and  Scoparia  in  Figfworls,  ami  Ilyoscyamus  in 
Niphlsliailos,  Deli>hinium  in  Crowfoots,  anil  Pelar- 
gonium in  ('rancsl)ill9. 

7.  The  consolidation  of  the  ]iarts  of  fructification 
is  a  circumstance  but  little  attended  to  in  a  {general 
point  of  view,  except  in  respect  to  the  corolla;  but 
as  it  seems  to  inilicalc  either  the  greatest  change 
that  the  parts  can  undergo,  or  where  it  occurs  be- 
tween important  and  usually  unimj)ortant  organs, 
that  in  such  cases  the  latter  become  essential  to  the 
former,  it  probably  deserves  to  be  regariled  with 
great  attention.  For  instance,  the  jiresence  or 
absence  of  the  corolla  is  often  a  point  of  little 
moment,  and  is,  we  know,  a  very  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstance. This  is  especially  true  of  those  Natu- 
ral Onlers  in  which  the  stamens  and  petals  are 
separated;  as  in  Rose  worts,  Rhamnads,  Onagrads, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stamens,  which 
are  indispensable  organs,  adhere  to  the  jjctals,  the 
latter  are  more  constantly  present,  as  in  Figworts, 
Acanthads,  Nightshades,  &c. 

The  great  superiority  of  this  work  on  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  consists  not  mcrel}'  in 
the  great  improvements  made  in  the  defini- 
tions of  the  natural  groups,  the  orders  and  the 
alliances  of  plants.  To  the  botanical  read- 
er, the  admirable  illustrations,  liberally  intro- 
duced upon  almost  every  page  of  the  work, 
are  of  the  highest  value.  These  consist 
generally  of  an  example — usually  one  of  the 
most  characteristic — of  each  natural  order; 
being  an  engraving,  showing  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  the  plant  entire,  accompa- 
nied also  by  such  portions  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, the  fruit,  and  the  seed,  most  clearly 
and  beautifully  delineated,  as  enable  one 
to  catch,  almost  at  a  glance,  a  correct 
notion  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of 
each  natural  group. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  not  a  work 
so  dry,  technical,  and  scientific,  as  to  be 
confined  to  the  desk  of  the  botanical  stu- 
dent. It  presents  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  vegetable  creation, 
embracing  at  the  present  time  more  than 
82,000  species  of  known  plants^  Indeed 
the  volume  is  replete  with  all  the  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  points  in  the 
known  history  of  vegetation. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  little  olive  co- 
lored threads  of  vegetable  substance  v/hich 


J  are  attached  to  bits  of  rocks,  or  even  float 
I  upon  the  surface  of  still  pools  of  fresh  wa- 
I  ter.  These  are  Confervas,  apparently  one 
!  of  the  lowest  and  least  interesting  of  all 
,  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Yet  the  following 
!  remarks  prove  how  curious  is  their  physio- 
'  logical  history  : 

!       If  doubts  exist  as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  the 
last  order,  or  of  some  parts  of  it,  no  question  arises 
I  as    to  what  that    of  Confervas    is.     Its   genera  are 
I  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  plants,   since    M. 
!  Decaisne's  important  discovery    of   the    vegetable 
'  nature  of  several  things  which  had  been  previously 
regariled  as  Zoophytes.     Nevertheless,  it  is  curious 
i  to  see  how  much,  at  one  perioil  at  least  of  their  ex- 
I  istence,  they  have  of  an  animal  nature,  if  the  power 
I  of  mo\ing  from  place  to  |)lacc  is  to  be   taken  as  an 
'  indication  of  such  quality.     It  seems  incontestable, 
notwithstanding  the   denial     of  Mohl    and   others, 
that  many  of  the  Conferva  tribe,    especially  of  the 
genera  Conferva,  Ulva,  and  their  near  allies,  produce 
in  their  tubular   threails   reproductive   bodies,    or 
spores,  which,  after  a  time   acquire  a    power   of 
rapid    and    quasi-voluntary  motion    while    in    the 
inside  of  their  mother;  that  by  degrees,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  constantly  tapping  against  the  soft 
siile  of  the  cell  that  holds  them,   they   escape    into 
the  water;  that  when  there  they    swim    about  ac- 
tively, just  like  animalcules;  and  at  last  retreating 
to  a  shady  jilace,  attach  themselves  to   a  stone    or 
some  other  body,   lose    their    locomotive   quality, 
and  thenceforward  germinate  and  grow  like  ])lants. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  properties  of 

the  Fitngales,  we  extract  a  singular  account 

of  the  Toad-stool  or  Fungi,  which  the  Kam- 

chatkans   indulge    in    as   a   substitute  for 

strong  drink. 

This  variety  of  Amanita  muscaria  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  parts  of  Asia  in  the 
same  manner  as  wine,  brandy,  arrack,  opium,  &c., 
is  by  other  nations.  Such  Fungi  are  found  most 
plentifully  about  Wischna,  Kamchatka,  and  Wil- 
kowa  Derecona,  and  are  very  abundant  in  some 
seasons,  and  scarce  in  others.  They  are  collected 
in  the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up  by  a  string  in 
the  air  to  dry;  some  dry  of  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  are  said  to  be  far  more  narcotic  than 
those  artificially  preserved.  Small  deep  colored 
specimens,  thickly  covered  with  vvarls,  are  also 
said  to  be  more  powerful  than  those  of  a  larger 
size  and  paler  color.  The  usual  mode  of  taking 
the  Fungus  is,  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and  swallow 
it  without  chewing,  which,  the  Kamchatkadales 
say,  would  disorder  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes 
eaten  fresh  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  then  loses  much 
of  its  intoxicating  property;  when  stee|)ed  in  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  Vaccinium  uliginosum,  its 
eflccts  are  those  of  strong  wine.  One  large,  or  two 
small  Fungi,  are  a  common  dose  to  produce  a  plea- 
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sant  intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if 
■water  be  drank  after  it,  which  augments  the  nar- 
cotic principle.  The  desired  efi'ect  comes  on  from 
one  to  two  hours  after  taking  the  Fungus.  Giddi- 
ness and  drunkenness  result  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  wine  or  spirits;  cheerful  emotions  of  the  mind 
are  firs'  produced;  the  countenance  becomes  flush- 
ed; involuntary  words  and  actions  follow,  and 
sometimes  at  last  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness.  It 
renders  some  remarkably  active,  and  proves  highlj'^ 
stimulant  to  muscular  exertion:  by  too  large  a 
dose,  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced.  So 
very  exciting  to  the  nervous  system  in  many  indi- 
viduals is  this  Fungus,  that  the  effects  are  often 
very  ludicrous.  If  a  person  under  its  influence 
wishes  to  step  over  a  straw  or  small  stick,  he  takes 
a  stride  or  a  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a 
tree;  a  talkative  person  cannot  keep  silence  or  se- 
crets; and  one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  sing- 
ing."    • 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  some  of 
the  forest  trees  of  this  country — the  syca- 
mores of  the  Ohio,  or  the  giant  pines  of  the 
Columbia  river,  as  at  least  respectable 
specimens  of  size  and  longevity.  But  the}' 
seem  saplings  of  yesterday,  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  enormous  leguminous 
trees  of  the  forest  of  Brazil.  Were  it  not 
that  Dr.  Martius  on  whose  authority  the 
statement  is  made,  is  one  of  the  more  care- 
ful and  most  accurate  scientific  travellers, 
one  could  hardly  credit  the  pictures  given 
of  the  South  American  forests. 

''  The  locust  trees  of  the  West  Indies  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  gigantic  stature,  and  oth- 
er species  of  Csesalpiniese  are  the  Colossi  of  South 
American  forests.  INIartius  represents  a  scene  in 
Brazil  where  some  trees  of  this  kind  occurred  of 
such  enormous  dimensions,  that  fifteen  Indians 
with,  outstretched  arms,  could  only  just  embrace  one 
of  them.  At  the  bottom  thej'  were  84  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  CO  feet  where  the  trunks  became 
cylimh-ical.  By  counting  the  concentric  rings  of 
such  parts  as  were  accessible,  he  arriveil  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  of  the  age  of  Homer,  and 
332  years  old  in  the  age  of  Pythagoras;  one  esti- 
mate, inileed,  reduced  their  antiquity  to  2052,  while 
another  carried  it  up  to  4104;  from  which  he  ar- 
gues that  the  trees  cannot  but  date  far  beyond  the 
time  of  our  Saviour." — p.  551. 

This  volume  is  full  of  matter,  such  as  will 
engage  the  profound  attention  of  the  bota- 
nist ;  but  we  have  also  made  these  few  ex- 
tracts to  show  the  general  reader  that  Bot- 
any is  no  longer  the  dry  and  dusty  study  of 
pistils  and  stamens  that  it  once  M'as.     The 


Natural  System  forces  the  student  of  nature 
to  take  a  wide  and  expanded  view,  not  only 
of  the  structure,  but  of  the  relations,  habits, 
properties,  and  indeed  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  of  the  "  flower  and  the  leaf." 
The  author  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  has 
shown  his  usual  ability  in  arranging  his 
grand  outline  view  of  the  splendors  of  this 
beautiful  drapery  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
and  many  more  persons  than  the  small  class 
who  are  interested  in  the  systems,  will  find 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  its  pages. 

There  are  numerous  important  botanical 
points  of  novelty  and  interest  in  this  work. 
Dr.  Lindley  confesses  frankly  and  boldly 
that  he  has,  at  the  apparent  cost  of  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  considerably  chang- 
ed, modified  and  improved  upon  his  previous 
published  views  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Natural  Orders,  in  this  his  last  work.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  it.  Nescience  has  re- 
ceived a  greater  impulse,  or  made  greater 
strides  of  progress,  Avithin  the  last  ten  years, 
than  Botany.  There  is  abundant  proof,  too, 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
to  purge  science  of  all  unnecessary  techni- 
calities— to  render  it  appreciable  to  the 
common  sense  mind  of  the  age,  rather  than 
to  lock  it  up  to  the  ultra-scientific  few,  which 
we  hail  with  satisfaction  in  so  prominent 
and  so  valuable  a  work  as  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

"New  Botamcal  AV'^ork  ix  Preparation'. 
By  Prof.  Gray  of  Cambridge,  entitled  The  Gene- 
RA  OF  THE  United  States  Flora,  illustrai  ed. 
This  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Genera  Plan- 
tarum  Flora  Germanicce  iconibus  ct  descripti,mi- 
bus  illusirata,  by  Nus  von  Escnbeck,  alai-ge  octavo 
plate  and  two  pages  of  letter  press  being  devoted  to 
each  genus:  but  the  detailed  descriptions  will  be  in 
English  instead  of  Latin.  The  drawings,  with  full 
and  complete  analyses  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
fruit,  and  seed,  made  under  the  microscope,  are 
executed  by  Mr.  Sprague,  an  artist  of  extraonlinary 
skill  in  such  subjects,  under  Prof.  Gray's  direction, 
in  every  instance  directly  from  nature.  The  draw- 
ings will  be  engraved  on  stone,  in  the  style  so  sue. 
ccssfully  practised  at  IMunich,  by  Mr.  Prestle,  an 
artist  from  that  city.     The  work  \vill  be  published 
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in  whole  volumes,  as  near  as  may  be  of  100  plates, 
anil  about  '220  papes  of  text  in  each,  taking  care  not 
to  iliviile  natural  families,  anil  following  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  Torrey  iSi  Gray's  llora  of  North 
America,  or  (;ra)"s  U(.)taiiical  Textlloolc;  anil  will 
comprise  8  or  It*  such  volumes.  The  first  volume 
■will  be  ready  the  ensuing  autumn,  anil  the  others 
will  succeeil  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  a  year  un- 
til tlie  whole  is  linisheil.  The  price  to  subscribers 
is  lixeil  at  six  dollaus  per  volume  of  100  plates 
(or  at  that  rate  when  the  minibcr  of  plates,  as  may 
sometimes  liapiien,  consiilcrably  exceeils  100.) 

Subscribers  who  pay  for  the  voluine  in  ailvance, 
will  have  the  same  delivered  by  mail,  or  other- 
wise,/rce  of  expense-  All  orders  to  be  addressed 
to  Wiley  &.  Putnam,  Bi-oadway,  New- York. 

•»•  After  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  price 
will  be  advanced." 

[Xo  person  in  America,  we  may  safely 
say,  is  so  well  qualified  for  this  undertaking, 
as  the  Professor  in  the  botanical  chair  at 
Cambridge.  We  shall  look  with  no  little 
irnpaiience  for  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  acceptable  scientific  publications 
of  the  day. — Ed.] 


j1  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  :  or  an 
account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain.     i?i/ George  Lixdlev.     With 
additions  of  all  the  most  valuable  fruits  cultiva- 
ted  in   America,  ^-c  ;  by  Michael  Floy.     j1 
new  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  describing  many 
American  Fruits  not   mentioned  in  the  former 
edition.    New-York,  J.  C.  Biker,  1846. 
Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  very  best  English  works  on  Po- 
mology that  have  ever  appeared.     Its  author, 
George   Lindley,   Avas    a   horticulturist  of 
great  practical  knowledge,  and  had  both  un- 
usual tact  and  large  experience  in  Pomolo- 
gy.    We  have  always  been  glad  to   bear 
testimony  to  the  high  value  of  his  labors, 
and  to  the  excellence  of  his  "  Guide  to  the 
Orchard." 

This  Avork  was  first  published  in  1S31. 
We  believe  there  was  never  but  a  single 
edition  of  it  published  in  England.  Mr. 
Floy  did  the  American  public,  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  fruit,  great  service,  by  republish- 
ing the  work  in  this  country  in  1833,  with 


descriptions  of  such  native  fruits  as  were 
then  considered  of  most  importance. 

It  is  now,  however,  fifteeji  years  since 
Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  was  writ- 
ten. Since  that  time,  the  advance  that  lias 
been  made  in  Pomology,  and  especially  in 
the  test  and  comparison  of  fruit,  is  indeed 
very  great.  The  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  alone,  have  done  more  for  the  pro- 
gress of  this  subject  in  that  time,  thafi  luas 
ever  do?ie  i?i  a  century  before.  In  this  coun- 
try, Pomology  has  grown  to  be  a  matter  of 
general  study  and  interest,  almost  wholly 
since  that  time.  We  were  therefore  not  a 
little  surprised  on  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
new  edition  of  Lindley,  by  Mr.  Floy.  We 
expected,  at  least,  to  find  a  complete  revision 
of  those  sorts  which  have  been,  since  the  is- 
sue of  that  work,  proved  and  acknowledged 
synonymous,  incorrect,  or  the  merits  of 
which  had  been  rated  too  high  or  too  low. 

We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  work  remains  just  as  it  was  when 
issued  in  London,  by  Lindley,  fifteen  years 
ago,  or  by  Mr.  Floy,  in  New-York,  thirteen 
years  ago.  The  reader,  therefore,  must  look 
upon  the  work  as  representing  the  best  state 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  at  that  time,  and 
not  at  the  present  moment.  The  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  then  well  established  sorts  is 
excellent.  Had  its  author,  (the  father  of  the 
present  Professor  Lindley,)  lived  till  the 
present  moment,  he  could  have  rendered 
the  work  as  perfect  as  any  other  person 
whatever.  But  he  would  have  regretted  to 
see  the  work  again  reprinted  in  the  face  of 
all  the  discoveries,  proofs,  and  experiences 
of  fifteen  years  in  the  gardening  world, 
without  taking  advantage  of  them.  In 
peaches  and  pears  especially,  he  described 
many  sorts  as  distinct,  which,  with  the 
larger  experience  that  has  since  been  ob- 
tained, every  pomologist  knows  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with    others.     Whoever,  there- 
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fore,  looks  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  as  a 
pomological  work  of  high  value,  as  a  volume 
of  reference,  will  find  it  such.  Whoever  ex- 
pects to  find  it  a  manual  expressing  the 
state  of  pomological  knowledge  at  this  time, 
will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

Mr.  Floy's  additions  to  the  edition  now 
published,  are  embraced  in  an  appendix  of 
11  pages.  In  this,  he  notices  9  apples,  11 
pears,  7  plums,  and  2  quinces,  not  described 
in  his  edition  of  1833.  We  suppose,  there- 
fore, these  are  all  the  American  fruits  of  the 
last  thirteen  years,  that  he  considers  worth 
a  place  now  in  a  work  on  Pomology.  Such 
varieties  as  the  Northern  Spy  apple,  Craw- 
ford's Melocoton  peaches,  the  Ohio  grape, 
the  Boston  nectarine,  the  Fastalff  rasp- 
berry, Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  and 
other  sorts  of  the  highest  reputation,  he  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  introduce  in 
this  volume. 

There  are  some  odd  notions  in  the  appen- 
dix, which  will  not  escape  the  eye  of  the 
pomologist,  such  as  the  follovi^ing : 

"  Dix  Pear. — We  doubt  whether  this  is  not  the 
old  Brown  Beurre. 

Louis-Bonne  de  Jersey. — Prohabli)  the  Louis- 
Bonne.  It  may,  however,  be  a  distinct  seedling  va- 
riety," &c. 

Mr.  Floy  describes,  under  a  separate 
head,  (page  413,)  what  he  calls  the  "  New- 
York  Virgalieu"  Pear.  As  we  understand 
his  remarks,  we  infer  that  he  wishes  to  es- 
tablish the  point  that  this  sort  is  a  seedling 
variety,  raised  by  Williamson,  a  New-York 
nurseryman,  more  than  forty  years  ago  ;  and 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  sort  generally 
known  and  described  by  us,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  late  Parmen- 
tier  of  Brooklyn,  as  the  Surpasse  Virgalieu. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Floy  may  be  correct.  The 
'u^'ory  of  the  Surpasse  Virgalieu,  has  al- 
\  IV-  I'ecn  inv(;lved  in  doubt;  and  it  is  by 


no  means  improbable  that  it  was  really  rais- 
ed by  Williamson.  The  droll  part  of  the 
affair  is,  however,  this :  Mr.  Floy  quotes 
as  synonyms  to  this  sort,  the  following 
names,  viz  : 

Virgalieu.     Nursery  Cat.  1807. 
Surpasse  Virgoulouse.     Parmentier. 
Columbian  Virgoulouse.     Bloodgood. 
Columbia.     Downing. 
St.  Michael,  of  Boston  cultivators. 

Does  Mr.  Floy  really  suppose  that  the 
cultivators  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  Surpasse 
Virgalieu  is  well  known,  would  ever  con- 
found it  with  the  old  St.  Michael's  or  Doy- 
enne ?  or  that  we  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  this  medium  sized  autumn 
fruit,  and.  the  large  and  distinct  winter  pear, 
known  as  the  Columbial  There  is  no  more 
resemblance  between  the  two,  than  betweeii 
a  Newtown  Pippin  and  a  Eoxbury  Russet  I 
There  is,  as  Mr.  Floy  truly  says,  no  re- 
semblance between  the  White  Doyenne  and 
the  "  New- York  Virgalieu,"  (that  is,  the 
Surpasse  Virgalieu.)  But  the  Virgalieu  of 
the  New- York  markets,  and  of  the  State  at 
large,  is  by  no  means  the  Surpasse  Virga- 
lieu. It  is  the  old  White  Doyenne,  the  St. 
Michael's  of  Boston  ;  and  this  is,  we  believe, 
universally  acknowledged  by  every  fruit 
grower  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Floy  is,  we  believe,  a  worthy  man 
and  an  experienced  gardener.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  few  American  fruits  in  his  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  published  in  1833,  were 
really  excellent ;  and  on  comparing  those 
with  the  hasty  and  imperfect  ones  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  we  have  more  than 
once  been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  latter 
were  never  written  by  him  ;  but  that  his 
name  has  been  used  or  continued  to  give 
currency  to  these  crude  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal volume. 
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TiiK  Enp:lis!i  Iinrlicultiirisls  seem  to  bo  siiflering 
this  season  with  a  p;reat  luiniber  of  vegt'tahle  niala- 
ilics,  not  common  in  tiiat  climate.  Dr.  Lindi.ey, 
in  the  leailing  article  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  sajs, — "An  alarm  has  arisen 
among:  some  of  our  correspondents  as  to  the  state 
of  various  kinds  of  plants  in  which  they  think 
symptoms  of  tntu/^i/dl  disrosc  are  appearing;  and 
they  are  apprehensive  lest  such  g-eneral  aiFections  in 
the  vegetable  world  should  be  forerunners  of  like 
plagues  in  tlie  animal."  Sorr.e  of  these  correspon- 
dents have  forwarded  for  examination  shoots  of  the 
Lilac  and  common  Laurel,  "  the  young-  leavesand 
shoots  of  which  were  dying  back,  afler  becoming 
spotted,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  potatoes,  and 
here  and  there  the  lowest  part  of  the  shoots,  next 
the  old  wootl,  was  black  and  brittle,  exactly  as  in 
the  Potato  haulm  next  the  olil  tuber."  In  other  dis- 
tricts the  trees  of  the  Pine  family  are  suflering  great- 
ly. "  Mr.  Ayri.s,  of  Brookland,  says  that  at 
Blackheath  the  whole  of  the  foliage  is  falling  olF 
the  Spruces  and  Larches,  and  though  a  few  new 
branches  are  breaking  out,  their  numbers  are  so  few 
that  the  trees  must  be  removed.  At  Wrexham, 
hundreds  of  Larches,  4  to  12  years  old,  are  liying 
off  this  season.  The  disease  seems  to  prevail  mostly 
among  trees  of  the  age  above  mentioned.  In  a 
plantation  about  30  years  old,  not  one  seems  to  be 
affecled.  The  leaders  and  most  of  the  upper  bran- 
ches are  quite  bare  of  leaves;  and  the  lower  ones 
seem  scorched,  and  only  just  alive.  These  trees 
have  hitherto  grown  very  rapidly.^' 

Last  season,  in  England,  was  just  the  reverse  of 
ours;  being  a  very  ?-a?'7H/  one,  and  causing  an  ex- 
ceedingly gross  and  luxuriant  grow:)!.  To  this 
cause  Dr.  Lindi.ey  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
unusual  signs  of  disease.  lie  says,  <' We  do  not 
recognize  in  these  symptoms  anything  incompati- 
ble with  a  watery  condition  of  last  year's  wood; 
arising  not  so  much  from  excess  of  water  in  the 
autumn,  as  from  want  of  heat  and  light  to  carry  it 
out  of  the  system.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  resinous  secretions, 
necessary  to  the  health  of  coniferous  trees,  were  in- 
adequately dc])Osited,  and  that  now,  when  giow.h 
recommences,  the  young  leaves  cannot  find  in  their 
neighborhood  their  food,  (or  organizable  matter), 
in  such  a  state  that  they  can  assimilate  it.  The 
result  of  that  must  necessarily  be  that  the  foliage 
will  drop  off;  and  the  probability  is  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  wood  will  die  back  or  prove  permanently 
diseased."  In  the  case  of  the  lilacs,  &,c.,  the  dis- 
ease is  attributed  to  tlie  insufTicient  manner  in  which 
the  wood  of  most  plants  was  ripened  last  autumn. 

We  have  referred  to  this  more  particularly  from 
its  analogy  to  the  same  thing,  which  every  year 
hajipens  more  or  less  in  this  countrj- — especially  in 
the  Western  States,  where  from  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  wood  is  often  left  in  an  unripe 
stale  when  winter  sets  in.  The  pear-tree,  being 
the  most  susceptible  of  all  fruit  trees,  is  in  many 
places,  from  this  cause,  almost  always  afTected  by 


the    blight — wliich  is  the  result  of  a  winter's  cold 
on  unripeneil  wood. 


The  PoTAro  Disease.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Potato  <'  murrain"  will  be 
worse  in  England  this  season  than  last.  Many  per- 
sons in  Englanil  have  already  tried  experiments  by 
growing  sets,  carefully  selected  and  planted,  in  pits 
and  hotbeds — anil  almost  uniformly  the  roots  have 
rotted  as  soon  as  they  ha\  e  ripeneil.  Anil  this  too 
in  some  cases  when  the  plants  were  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  exposcil  to  wet.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
the  ilisease  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  potatoes 
from  Lisbon  then  (.May  30lh)  on  sale  in  the  Lon- 
ilon  markets  were  saiil  to  be  one  sixth  discaseil. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ganlenor's  Chronicle  that  the 
same  ilisease,  or  one  apparently  identical  with  it, 
has  brolien  out  and  "assumed  a  putrid  virulent 
form"  among  the  Yams  in  Jamaica.  It  is  feared 
that  it  may  destroy  the  food  of  the  West  India  isl- 
ands, as  it  has  done  that  of  Ireland,  and  thus  the 
suH'erings  of  the  Colonies  there  may  be  as  great  as 
that  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  latter  country. 


Drying  Plants. — "  In  drying  plants  for  a  her- 
barium care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  them  so  much 
as  to  crush  them.  Succulents  and  plants  that  drop 
their  leaves,  such  as  Heaths,  should  be  dipped  in 
hot  water  before  they  are  jiressed.  Each  specimen 
should  be  placed  between  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
and  between  each  filled  sheet  several  empty  ones 
should  be  placed.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the 
pressure  should  be  only  just  sufTicient  to  prevent  the 
leaves  and  llowers  fiom  shrivelling.  When  the 
papers  become  damp  the  jilants  should  be  shifted  to 
dry  ones,  increasing  the  jn-cssure  after  every  shift 
till  the  specimens  are  i)erfcctly  dry." — Gardener'f 
Chronicle. 


To  DESTROY  Slugs. — "We  strongly  advise  all 
who  are  attacked  by  slugs  to  try  the  effect  of  lime 
water, *vvhich  does  not  at  all  injure  any  croj),  and  im- 
mediately destroys  the  animal.  To  make  the  appli- 
cation ellicicnt,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  use  it 
late  in  the  evening  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
say  at  day-break,  when  the  slugs  are  feeding  A 
coujile  of  applications  of  lime-water  has  comjilelely 
exterminated  legions  of  slugs  under  oui-  own  eyes." 
Lindley.    lb. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle  adds  from  his 
own  experience:  "The  following  mixture  will 
kill  slugs;  gas  water,  1  gallon;  water,  6  gallons: 
lime,  as  much  as  it  will  take  up.  'I'his  beais  plain 
lime  water  or  gas  water." 

The  Noisette  Rose. — The  Noisette  liose  is 
said  by  Mr.  Itivers  to  have  been  raised  fiom  seed  by 
M.    Philip  Noisette,  of  Charleston,  America,  and 


*  Lime-water  is  made  by  throwing  a  piece  of  quick  lime 
of  the  size  of  one's  fist  iiil-)  a  pail  oi  water  WI.eii  it  i.s  il.s- 
solved,  let  it  stand  for  sor.x  time  tn  stttle,  wlieii  tlie  clear 
water  should  be  poured  ofl  and  is  ready  for  u.?c. — [Ku.] 
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sent  by  him  fo  his  brother  in  Paris.  Now  this  does 
not  happen  to  be  true.  It  was  raised  by  a  gentle- 
man on  Long  Island;  a  plant  was  brought  from 
there  by  Monsieur  Lamlonne,  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  the  raiser,  to  Rouen,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities.  Pailland,  a  gardener 
at  Rouen,  when  Noisette  of  Paris  rcceivetl  a  plant 
from  liis  brother  in  America,  (who  by  the  by, 
might  o'jject  to  inf;)rm  us  how  he  got  it  from  Long 
Island),  grew  it  under  an  iron  cage  in  one  of  his 
houses  for  protection,  while  it  was  being  common- 
ly sold  in  Rouen  at  a  moderate  rate  Prevost,  the 
well  known  cultivator  at  Rouen,  can  attest  to  these 
facts. — Annals  of  HorHculture-  [If  this  be  true, 
(v\hich  we  doubi,)  why  not  give  the  name  of  the 
the  ''gentleman  on  Long  Island"  who  originated 

it.— Ed.]  

London  Horticul. ural  Society. — The  last 
(May)  exhibition  of  this  Society  is  represented 
as  "  perhaps  the  best  that  has  ever  graced  the  gar- 
dens." The  day  was  very  j)ropitious,  and  the  gar- 
dens were  thronged  with  four  thousand  eiglit  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  visitors,  including  Prince  Al- 
bert. "  As  for  the  flowers,"'  says  Dr.  Lindley 
"  their  beauty  was  beyond  description.  Never  be- 
fore was  there  such  a  blaze  of  rich  colours,  deli- 
cate tints,  and  magnificent  vegetation  assembled. 
The  great  table  on  which  the  Chinese  Azaleas  and 
Cacti  were  assembled  was  a  pyramid  of  flame,  and 
the  exhibition  of  Orchids  alone  was  4S  yards  long, 
in  a  double  bank;  nor  was  there  a  bad  specimen 
amona;  them." 


The  Yellow  P^ony. —  (Pisonia  wiltmannia.) 
<  A  more  remarkable  acquisition  than  a  yellow 
Pffiony,  not  a  stravv-coloureil  species,  (which  is  only 
a  spoiled  white,)  but  a  true  yellow  flowered  plant 
does  not  often  occur.  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  of  its  history  is  that  it  was  received  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  M.  N.  de  Hartwiss,  the  director  of 
the  Nilika  garden  in  the  Crimea;  that  it  wasjust  men- 
tioned in  the  '■  London  Journal  of  Botany"  for 
April,  1842,  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  VV^m.  Hooker  makes  the  following 
statement: — "Mr.  Hartwiss  has  received  many  inte- 
resting plants  from  Abcharia,  sent  by  Count  M. 
AVorontzoff.  Among  them  he  has  found  a  yellow 
flowered  Pceony.  Epimcdium  pinnatum,  and 
Pinus  nordmanniaiia,  the  latter  an  Abies,  said  to 
be  a  beautiful  tree." 

We  unilerstand  that  25  guineas  was  demanded  for 
a  s'ngle  plant  of  it  in  one  of  the  great  continental 
nurseries.  The  species  has  much  the  ajipearance 
of  Pneonia  cretica,  is  quite  hardy,  ami  grows  where 
any  other  Pa;ony  will  grow,  and  flowers  in  May. 
At  present  we  believe  that  the  plant  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  unique  in  this  coun- 
try.— Botanical  Register. 


Pre  r.RviNG  Pollen. — M.  H.  Haquin,  a  zealous 
and  intelligent  horticulturist  at  Liege,  has  succeed- 
eil  perfectly  in  impregnating  lilies  with  pollen 
ke|)t  for  48  days;  the  Azalea,  with  pollen  kept  42 
days;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  Camel- 
lia has  borne  perfect  seeds  when  the  pistils  were 
fertilized  with  pollen,  gathered  65  days  previously. 


M.  Haquin  has  now  fine  hybrid  seedlings  from 
these  plants,  to  the  flowering  of  which  he  is  anx- 
iously looking  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  open,  M.  Haquin  cuts 
off  the  jiollen,  (anthers,)  and  treats  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  I  cut  off  the  stamens  as  soon  as  I  see 
them,  put  them  in  a  paper  packet  closely  pasted, 
and  place  the  packet  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  and 
dry  jilace.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  pollen  dust 
is  perfected.  I  then  take  the  pollen  out  of  the  pa- 
per packet,  and  put  it  in  another,  matle  of  very  thin 
sheet  lead.  Afterwards,  I  place  this  in  another 
paper  packet,  label  it,  and  put  the  whole  away  in 
a  place  that  is  cool  but  not  moist." — Revue  Horti' 
cole. 

[M.  Haquin  adds  that  he  has  the  pollen  of  the 
Azalea  ami  Camellia,  preserved  in  this  manner, 
with  which  he  intends  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  fact  of  being  able  to  pre- 
serve pollen,  is  one  highly  interesting  to  all  ama- 
teurs who  desire  to  raise  new  varieties,  whether  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  by  crossing  or  hybridizing;  since 
it  often  happens  that  the  plant  to  be  fei-tilized 
bloonis  too  early  or  too  late,  for  the  blossoms  of 
the  male  parent.  Or  perhaps  the  sort  to  be  fertili- 
zed, may  be  in  one  place,  antl  the  one  which  we 
desire  to  fertilize  with,  may  be  in  another  an  hun- 
dreil  miles. off.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  since  it  is 
found  that  pollen  may  he  preserved,  this  is  of  no 
moment.  The  pollen  may  be  gathereil  when 
scarcely  mature,  and  kept  for  days  or  weeks;  and 
it  may  be  sent  by  mail  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another. — Ed.] 


Earthing  up  Potatoes. — On  this  subject,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Johnson  says: — "  I  have  long  had  doubts  re- 
lative to  earthing  up  potatoes  being  a  beneficial 
practice,  and  now  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  detri- 
mental. The  variety  employed  in  my  exjieriments 
are  the  Pink  Kiilney;  all  the  sets  were  planted  at 
the  same  time,  (the  first  week  in  April,)  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows; 
and  were  taken  up  September  24ih,  and  weighed. 
The  average  of  all  my  experiments  gives  exactly 
an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  favor  of  7iot  earthing 
up  ;  but  some  of  the  plants  gave  still  more,  viz:  as 
42  lbs.  is  to  31i  lbs.  The  exjierinient  has  been 
made  on  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  gooil  ileep  loam, 
with  a  cool,  moist  subsoil." — Annals  of  Hart. 


Camellia  japonica. — Of  the  many  ways  ol 
propagating  this  plant,  few  succeed  better,  for  a 
new  and  dear  variety,  than  that  we  should  call  bud- 
grafting.  This  used  to  be  done  by  INIessrs.  Brown 
of  Slough,  very  generally,  ami  with  good  success; 
everj'  butl,  with  the  smallest  portion  of  wood  at- 
tached, made  a  plant.  The  stock  was  cut  down  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  surface,  and  the  small 
piece  of  wood,  with  the  bml  attached,  grafted  on 
the  top.  ISIany  ways  may  be  employea  to  join 
these,  and  the  only  necessary  precautions  are,  first, 
to  leave  a  bud  at  the  top  or  highest  point  of  the 
stock  itself,  and  to  insert  the  graft  so  as  fo  bring 
down  the  butl  in  it  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
stock,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  Whether  this  is 
by  a  sloping  cut,  (splice-grafting,)  or  by  notching 
the  stock  and  placing  the  graft  on  a  wciigc,  (cleft- 
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praftinp,)  or  by  sacUllp-frraftinfr,  it  matters  not.  A 
pooil  lit  is  ncccss;iry,  ami  the  barks  of  the  stock  or 
prafi,  must  oxacily  nioet  on  one  siilo,  at  the  least, 
anil  by  these  means  you  may  make  a  plant  of  every 
leaf  or  eye. — J.  W.     Gardener's  Gazelle. 

Ants. — Ilnwever  these  pests  may  plapiie  yon,  all 
you  have  to  do,  is  to  make  deep  holes  with  a  crow- 
bar, say  two  to  three  feet,  and  carefully  withdraw 
the  instrument  so  that  the  hole  maybe  open;  thou- 
sands, aye  millions,  of  these  little  pests  will  fall 
down  them,  and  not  pet  out  any  more;  in  fact,  the 
place  will,  in  time,  be  completely  cleared.  When 
they  conpreprate  away  from  plants,  boiling  water 
will  settle  their  accounts  quickly;  but  the  former 
method  will  do  any  where,  if  the  ground  will  al- 
low of  holes  bcinp:  made,  and  the  holes  being  kept 
open.  In  some  light  soils  it  is  diflicult,  but  if  you 
can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  soak  it  well  with  water 
first. — Jlnnals  of  HorticuUure. 

[A  writer  in'one  of  the  French  Horticultural 
.lournals,  says  that  he  has  used  the  fresh  leaves  of 
the  tomato,  with  success,  to  drive  away  ants. — Ed.] 


Mr.  FoRTTTNE. — Two  years  ago,  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  with  praiseworthy  enterprise, 
de-patched  Mr.  Fortune  to  China,  for  the  special 
•urpose  of  making  collections  of  all  the  most  intc- 
lesting  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  cultivated  in  that 
country,  and  which,  previous  to  the  late  treaties, 
were  not  to  be  obtained  by  foreigners.  We  per- 
ceive it  is  now  announced  that  he  has  just  returned 
to  England.  His  collections,  in  eighteen  glazed 
cases,  have  arrived  in  beautiful  condition,  and  will 
be  put  in  course  of  culture  at  the  Socicty"s  garden. 


The  gardening  world  look  forward  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  results  of  this  collection.  The  Chi- 
nese arc  the  most  patient  ami  skilful  of  merely 
jiractical  gardeners.  Their  double  (lowers  are  stri- 
kingly beautiful;  and  some  of  their  fruits — as  for 
example,  the  peaches  of  Pekin,  are  represented  as 
of  extraordinary  size  and  excellence.  Thenlimale 
of  a  considerable  part  of  China  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  this  country,  that  many  of  its  trees  and  shrubs 
prove  perfectly  hardy  here,  as  for  example  the 
Chinese  Magnolias  and  Wistaria. 


Wf.igf.la  rosea. — This  is  one  of  the  new  plants 
sent  home  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Fortune,  to  England, 
from  China.  Its  present  appearance  in  the  Society's 
garden,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle : 
"  In  the  atljoining  garden  was  a  fine  plant  of 
Weii^ela  rosea,  sent  home  from  the  north  of  China. 
It  has  the  ajjiiearancc  of  a  Syringa,  (Philadeljihus) 
with  opposite,  and  nearly  sessile  leaves,  of  about 
three  inches  in  length;  and  monopetalous  tubular 
flowers  of  a  delicate  rose-color,  hanging  in  loose 
clusters  of  from  three  to  five  at  the  end  of  every 
little  side  branch.  This  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
gardens,  h.is  hitherto  been  kept  under  glass;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  yet  turn  out  to  be 
hardy.  In  the  house  recently  erected  in  the  hardy 
department,  a  thriving  specimen  of  Calystegia  pu- 
besccns  will  soon  be  in  flower.  This  was  sent 
from  Shanghai,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  under  the  name  of 
a  Double  Convolvulus,  and  is  the  first  plant  of  its  or- 
der that  has  been  mentioned  as  producing  double 
flowers.  The  latter  are  of  a  delicate  pink  color. 
If  it  should  prove  hardy,  it  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  plants  of  that  kind.'' 
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Superb  new  Camellias. — The  most  remarkable 
novelties  in  the  horticultural  world  at  home,  are 
the  new  Camellias  which  have  been  raised  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston.  Among  all  the  exquisite 
sorts  that  the  skill  and  long-continued  devotion  to 
this  plant  have  produced  in  Europe,  we  may  safely 
say  that  none  surpass  in  beauty  of  colour  and  perfec- 
tion of  form,  these  two  new  American  varieties. 

These  Camellias  were  first  exhibited  on  the  14th 
February,  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  their  usual  handsome  manner,  immediate- 
ly signified  their  appreciation  of  their  merits,  by 
awarding  their  originator  a  piece  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  comprises  a  full  description  of  the  new 
Camellias,  anil  we  therefore  place  it   upon  record: 

'•  At  a  meetingof  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  1846,  a  vote  was 
passed,  directing  the  committee  on  Flowers  to  take 
special  notice  of  the  fine  seedling  Camellias  ex- 
hibited at  that  time  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 


"  Agreeably  to  this  vote,  the  Flower  Committee 
submit  the  following  report: 

"The  number  of  seedling  Camellias  exhibited  was 
five.  Two  of  them  were  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
perfection.  As  the  committee  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  often  examining  the  extensive  collection 
of  the  President,  as  well  as  those  of  other  gentle- 
men in  the  vicinity,  embracing  the  most  i)erfect 
varieties  known  among  amateurs,  they  feel  them- 
selves suiRcienlly  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
class  of  flowers,  to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  seedlings  under  consideration,  and  they  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  as  varieties  of 
the  very  first  order,  and  such  as  will  be  diflicult  to 
surpass  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  produc- 
tion of  two  such  remarkable  varieties,  by  one  per- 
son, we  believe  unprecedented,  and  will  reflect 
much  honor  upon  our  President  abroad,  as  well  as 
upon  the  Society  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

"  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  gratuity  be 
awarded  to  the  President,  for  these  tvvo  superb 
American  Camellias,  and  that  it  consist  of  a  Piece 
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or  Plate  of  the  value  o^ fifty  dollars,  SLnd  of  such 
form  and  design  as  he  may  elect. 

"  Jos.  Breck,  Ch'n." 
Description  of  the  Seedlings. 
"No.  1.  Camellia  japonica,  var.  Wilderi. 
"Leaves  one  and  a  half  inch  broad,  and  three  long-, 
oval,  acuminate,  slightly  dentated,  a  very  dark 
green,  with  prominent  midrib;  petioles  short;  a 
shrub  of  free,  upright,  but  rather  slender  growth; 
buds  quite  round,  with  pale-green  scales;  tlower 
medium  size,  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Colour  delicate  clear  rose;  petals?;)  to 
80  in  number,  imbricatetl,  of  the  most  jterfect  rose- 
leaf  shape,  and  arranged  with  most  exquisite  regu- 
larity, from  the  circumference  to  the  centre;  co- 
rolla very  round,  persistent,  free  in  its  inflorescence, 
every  flower  expanding  perfectly,  retaining  its 
beauty  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  superiority  of  this  variety,  when  compared 
■with  those  established  favorites,  the  Old  Double 
White,  Lady  Hume,  Imbricata,  and  others,  is  its 
beautiful  round  petal,  with  scarcely  a  serrature  or 
indentation  on  the  edge. 

"  Raised  from  the  seed  of  the  single  red  Camellia, 
fertilized  by  Camellia  japonica,  var.  punctata;  the 
mother  plant  and  all  the  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  graft,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
the  year  1841. 

"No.  2.  Camellia  japonica,  var.  Mrs.  Abby  Wil- 
der. 

"  The  name  was  given  by  the  committee,  in  honor 
of  the  lady  of  the  President.  This  variety  is  a 
very  beautiful  one — a  vigorous  shrub  of  upright 
growth  and  strong  branches;  foliage  large  and 
handsome ;  leaves  four  inches  long,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad,  roundish  oval,  a  little  reflexed,  coarsely 
dentated,  acuminate,  with  pale  prominent  midrib 
and  nerves;  yellowish  green,  resembling  in  color 
those  of  Camellia  japonica  Lady  Hume;  bud  round 
with  pale  green  scales;  flower  large,  four  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  thick,  full,  and  perfect;  petals 
of  beautiful  form,  very  numerous,  DU  to  100  in  num- 
ber; the  exterior  rows  broad,  circular,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  to  the  centre,  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity;  color  white,  with  an  occa- 
sional stripe  of  light  rose,  after  the  manner  of  Ca- 
mellia japonica  Duchcsse  d'Orleans;  corolla  very 
round  and  of  great  ile])th. 

"Produced  from  seeil  of  Camellia  japonica  var. 
Middlemist. 

"The  other  varieties  were  not  so  remarkable  as 
those  described,  but  still  worthy  of  notice,  and 
equal  in  beauty  to  many  varieties  highly  esteemed. 
As  they  have  now  bloomed  for  the  lirst  time,  their 
character  cannot  be  justly  determined. 

"No.  3  is  a  flowerabovc  medium  size;  color  pur- 
plish crimson ;  fine  shape,  large  petals,  rose-leaved, 
jierfectly  arranged,  compact  with  a  full  centre. 

"  No.  4.  A  beautiful  flower,  of  medium  size;  color 
of  the  outer  petals  carmine,  fading  out  to  the  cen- 
tre to  a  fine  deep  rose  color;  petals  spirally  ar- 
ranged. 

"  No.  o.  Color  bright  rose,  blotched  with  white; 
similar  to  Camellia  japonica  imbricata,  but  the 
color  not  (juite  so  brilliant,  and  about  the  same 
size 


"  Having  seen  only  the  flowers  of  the  three  last 
varieties  without  the  foliage,  we  are  not  able  to 
give  a  full  description;  but  it  is  not  these  varieties 
that  the  committee  would  point  out  to  the  Society 
as  worthy  the  gratuity,  but  those  lirst  described 
Camellia  japonica  Wilderi  and  Rlrs.  Abby  Wilder. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"Jos.    Breck, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Floiver  Com. 

"It  was  voted  that  the  foregoing  reports  be 
entered  upon  the  records,  artd  i>ublished  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Society." 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have  al- 
so voted  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  Messrs.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  as  a  special  pre- 
mium for  the  Strawberry  raised  by  them — Hovey's 
Seedling,  a  sort,  which,  after  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience, has  proved  one  of  the  best. 

And  to  Samuel  Feast,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  they 
have  given  the  Society's  Large  Gold  Medal,  as 
a  special  premium  for  that  beautiful  seedling  Rose, 
originated  by  him,  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies, 
which  they  consider  "the  type  of  a  new  class  of 
Roses,  and  without  a  rival  in  this  climate  for  pillars, 
arbors,  &c." 

This  liberal  spirit,  which  dictates  the  encourage- 
ment of  zealous  and  enthusiastic  horticulturists,  and 
singling  out  newly  originated  varieties  of  plants 
and  fruits  of  high  value,  makes  them  the  objects  of 
the  Society's  .approbation,  and  thereby  giving  them 
a  more  extended  passport  to  public  favor,  we  can- 
not too  highly  admire. 


The  finest  Cherries. — While  we  write  these 
notices  the  cherry  season  is  at  its  height,  and  we 
have  been  pleasantly  engaged,  for  the  last  two 
hours,  in  examining  and  tasting  many  varieties. 
Among  all  the  light-coloured  cherries,  we  find 
none  to  surpass,  on  the  wliole,  for  flavour,  texture 
of  the  flesh  and  beauty  of  appearance,  the  Down- 
ton.  It  is  superior  to  jK/ioft  in  this  climate.  The 
Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau,  (Bigarreau  coulcvr  de 
chair),  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  more  tender- 
fleshed  than  most  of  its  class,  and  really  one  of  the 
best.  It  is  fully  equal  in  this  climate  to  the  Bio-ar- 
reau  (or  Yellow  Spanish)  in  flavour — and  is  perhaps 
rather  sweeter.  Black  Eagle  stands  unrivalled  for 
high  flavour  among  black  cherries,  as  Black  Tar- 
tarian docs  for  size  and  productiveness.  For  trans- 
parency and  delicacy  of  flavour,  the  Belle  de  Choisy 
bears  off  the  palm.  Manning's  Early  White,  Bow- 
yer's  Early  Heart,  and  Rivers'  Early  Amber,  are 
evidently  all  sub-varieties  of  the  old  Early  White 
Heart,  and  not  very  distinct  from  it.  Holland 
Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  firm-fleshed  sorts — and  no  collection  is 
complete  without  Downie'sLate,  to  succeed  all  the 
foregoing  varieties. 

New  Tree  P^onias.— One  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  magnificent  of  shrubs  in  this  climate  is  the 
Chinese  Tree  Pieon}\ 

We  are  therefore  highly  gratified  to  learn  that 
Professor  Jackso.v  of  Schenectady  (whose  unique 
garden  near  Union  College  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  turned  thithcrwanl)  has  succeeded  in  raising 
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from  tho  spnl  some  roinarkably  fine  new  variotirs 
of  this  plant,  which  arc  likely  to  surjiass  in  beauty 
any  nf  the  Chinese  s]>ecies  or  tlic  European  secU- 
lins;s  from  them. 

Among-  these  we  learn  there  is  one  bearing  large, 
perfectly  double,  pure  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  herbaceous  P.  whillcji.  This  will  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  all  garilens.  Several  others 
are  novel  in  colour,  double,  ami  of  handsome  habit 
of  growth,  etc.  Among  them  is  a  llcili  coloiiroii 
variety;  another  with  pink  jielals;  another  nearly 
full  double  with  the  purple  stripeof  Pu/;uivracfrt — 
and  still  another  of  a  very  pale  orange.  And  these 
arc  only  a  portion  of  Professor  J,"s  promising 
seedlings.  As  soon  as  another  blooming  season  is 
l»ast,  we  arc  to  have  a  full  account  of  these  really 
most  valuable  acquisitions. 

We  learn  that  the  i)arent  of  all  these  seedlings,  is 
the  Chinese  poppy-llowered  Chinese  Tree  Picony 
(P.  papaveracea),  the  single  species  well  known 
in  our  gardens.  This  tendency,  which  it  shows, 
to  run  into  new  double  varieties,  is  amost  valuable 
one  to  the  horticulturist — and  since  the  plant  is  so 
well  suited  to  our  climate  wc  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  with  a  view  to 
originating  a  great  number  of  charming  sorts. 
Fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  the  sweet  scented 
Chinese  herbaceous  sorts  (P.  fragrans),  we  may 
probably  obtain  a  hybrid  that,"to  the  splendid 
large  flowers  of  this  shrub,  shall  add  all  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose. 

The  seeds  of  the  Tree  Poeony  do  not  germinate 
till  the  second  year,  if  planted  in  the  spring,  or 
even  later  in  the  autumn.  When  planted  as  soon 
us  they  are  ripe,  they  will  however  mostly  germi- 
nate in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple than  their  after  culture.  They  absolutely 
require  nothing  but  good  garden  soil,  and  an  open 
airy  exposure.  The  deeper  the  soil  the  taller  and 
stronger  will  be  the  growth  of  the  shrub. 


Beautiful  Trke. — How  few  persons  are  there 
who  are  familiar  with  that  beautiful  tree  the  Yel- 
low-wood,  Cladastrus  tinctoria,  (Tor.  &  Gray,) 
formerly  known  to  botanists  as  the  VirgUia  lutea. 

Early  in  June  a  luxuriant  si)ecimcn  of  this  tree, 
in  our  grounds,  about  1-1  feet  high,  bloomed  most 
abuiuiautly,  anil  we  cannot  sudiciently  express  our 
admiration  of  its  many  cliarms  at  that  season.  The 
Yellow-wood  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as 
the  Locust  and  tlie  Laburnum,  (Leguminoss.)  Its 
flowers  resemble  in  general  appearance  those  of  the 
Laburnum,  but  they  are  pure  ickite,  and  the  clus- 
ters are  longer  and  more  gracefully  formcil.  The 
leaves,  however,  instead  of  being  rather  thin  and 
light,  like  those  of  the  Zocwsi  and  Laburnum  is 
rich  and  heavy  like  those  of  the  ash.  Although 
l)innated,  they  form,  from  the  large  size  of  the 
leaflets,  a  rich  dark  massy  head  of  foliage,  anil 
over  this  is  thickly  sprinkled  the  airy  clusters  of 
snowy  blossoms  which  are  slightly  fragrant.  It  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  tree  of  its  tribe ;  and  taking  into 
account  its  perfect  hardiness — vigorous,  healthy 
growth,  and  clean  broad  foliage,  it  must  be  placed 
anumg  the  most  desirable  of  all  ornamental  trees 
for  the  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  trunk  of  the  Yellow- wood,  when  the  tree  is 


well  grown,  is  remarkable  for  its  smoothness,  and 
the  greenish  grey  colour  of  the  bark,  reiicmbltng  a 
little  in  this  respect  that  of  the  beech. 

This  tree  is  a  very  r.ire  one.  In  its  native  locali- 
ties, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  it  is  conlined  to  a 
small  district.  It  is  so  little  known  that  both 
Pursh  and  Nullall  never  appear  to  have  seen  it  in 
blossom;  both  evidently  being  misled  by  the  spe- 
cilic  name  of  Michaux;  and  both  therefore  erring 
in  describing  its  flowers  as  yellow. 

This  is  usually  consiilcred  a  small  tree  by  botani- 
cal authors,  but  we  have  seen  specimens  in  some 
of  the  line  old  gardens  in  the  .suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia, more  than  40  feet  high,  and  exccedingl  y 
handsome  in  their  heads  and  trunks.  No  tree  is 
better  deserving  of  propagation  than  this.  It 
grows  readily  from  the  seeds,  and  we  call  attention 
to  it  now  in  the  hope  that  the  few  persons  who  are 
in  i)osscssion,  oi-  are  in  the  neighborhood,  of  bear- 
ing trees,  will  carefully  save  all  the  seeds  and  en- 
deavour to  multiply  it. 

The  name,  yellow-wood,  is  derived  from  the  hue 
of  the  heart  wood,  which  imparts  a  lively  yellow 
colour  to  water,  and  is  we  believe  sometimes  usctl 
for  dyeing. 

Torrey  and  Gray,  in  their  excellent  Flora  of 
North  Jlmerica,  have  adopted  Rafincsque"s  name 
for  this  genus,  which,  as  they  remark,  "  is  wholly 
distinct  from  Virgilia." 


A  VALUABLE  NEW  EVERGREEN. — Wc  are  almost 
destitute,  in  the  climate  of  the  North,  of  handsome 
evergreen  shrubs,  for  the  open  garden  and  shrub- 
bery. W^e  have  been  much  gratified  on  this  account 
to  learn  that  the  jtretty  shrub  called  the  Variegated 
leaved  Japan  Euonymus,  proves  perfectly  hardy, 
wherever  it  has  yet  been  tried  out  of  doors,  for  the 
last  three  winters.  It  grows,  as  we  learn,  in  .Tapan 
about  twenty  feet  high, — and  with  us  will  probably 
form  a  shrub  of  10  or  12  feet.  It  has  oval,  rather 
thick  leaves,  (about  half  as  large  as  those  of  the 
quince)  which  are  bordered  on  the  edge  with  a  sil- 
very margin.  The  pale  pink  or  white  flowers,  are 
borne  in  July.  It  grows  very  freely  from  cuttings 
or  laj'crs  and  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  everywhere 
I)lanted.  It  will  doubtless  make  a  good  low  ever- 
green hedge  for  the  garden,  and  will  bear  clijiping 
well.  

Two  SORTS  OF  THE  LocusT  Tree. — Pray  in- 
form me  if  there  are  really  two  varieties  or  species 
of  the  Locust  tree.  I  believe  the  books  only  give 
one  species,  the  Yellow  Locust;  but  I  notice  so 
decided  a  ililference  in  the  growth  of  those  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  those  1  knew  in  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  sujipose  them  to  be  distinct.  Yours, 
jr.  //.  F.,  New  Haven,  Con. 

[There  is  only  one  species  of  the  common  Lo- 
cust tree  recognized  by  botanists — Robinia  psevd- 
acacia,  but  there  are  several  varietiesof  it  produc- 
ed by  cultivation,  in  gardens. 

Still  there  are  two  very  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  native  varieties,  well  known  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  These 
are  poimlarly  recognized  as  the  Yellow  Locust,  and 
the  Seed  Locust.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
their  habit  of  growth,  and  are  said  to  dill'cr  in  theij- 
value  as  timber  trees.     The  first  and  most  commoQ 
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is  the  Yellow  Locust,  which,  when  full  grown, 
forms  a  tall  trunk  with  a  rather  erect  and  narrow 
head,  and  bears  seeds  but  sparingly.  The  second 
is  the  Seed  Locust,  which  forms  a  much  larger 
tree,  with  a  lofty  but  spreadins;  head,  and  many 
diverging  branches.  The  bark  is  rather  darker 
coloured,  and  the  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
arc  smaller,  and  more  numerous.  This  kind  pro- 
duces its  seeds  in  such  abundance  that  the  branches 
are  thickly  hung  with  pods  almost  every  autumn. 

Asa  timber  tree,  the  Seed  Locust  is  not  in  this 
neighborhood  considered  quite  so  valuable  as  the 
Yellow  Locust.  But  as  an  ornamental  tree  we  con- 
sider it  in  every  respect  far  superior.  Indeed, 
when  the  Locust  tree  is  planted  for  ornament,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  common  Yellow  Locust,  beautiful  as  it  is 
in  its  varying,  lively  green  foliage,  when  young, 
no  sooner  becomes  large,  than  it  becomes  a  meagre 
and  half-starved  looking  tree.  Its  head  is  full  of 
half-dead  branches,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  dig- 
nity and  breadth — while  it  has  also  lost  the  light- 
ness and  airiness  which  distinguished  it  when 
yoimg.  Extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  locust- 
borer,  its  branches,  perforated  by  this  insect,  are 
broken  and  lie  strewn  about  the  ground  after  every 
storm. 

The  Seed  Locust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  beautiful 
as  the  other  when  young,  goes  on  improving  in  ap- 
pearance as  it  grows  old.  Its  large  and  broad  head 
of  foliage  is  at  once  delicate  in  its  portions,  and 
massive  in  itSAvhole.  But  little  liable  to  be  attack- 
ed by  the  borer,  it  is  very  rarely  deformed  by  dead 
and  unsightly  limbs- 

We  should  suppose  the  Seed  Locust  to  be  a  tree  of 
double  the  longevity  of  the  other.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  we  saw,  while  visting  on  the  Hudson  at 
Clermont,  the  venerable  seat  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, an  avenue  of  Locusts  of  this  sort,  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  The  late  Hon.  Edward  P.  Liv- 
ingston then  pointed  out  to  us  a  Locust  tree,  of  this 
kind,  near  the  front  of  his  mansion,  which  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  Locust  tree  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Its  trunk  measures  in  circumference  about 
twelve  feet,  and  it  has  a  corresponding  head.  It 
was  a  large  tree  in  the  Revolution,  and  we  were 
informed  still  bears  bullets  received  at  that  time  in 
a  skirmish  which  then  took  place  in  its  vicinity,  j; 

The  Locust  tree  is  a  great  deal  planted  for  orna- 
mental purposes  on  the  Hudson,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  sorts. 
The  Yellow  Locust,  being  most  esteemed  for  tim- 
ber, is  by  far  the  most  commonly  seen.  The 
Seed  Locust  is  chiefly  abundant  on  the  country 
seats  in  the  upper  part  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  in  New 
England,  where  the  other  sort  is  common,  though 
it  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  only  sort  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
Landscape  Gardener.  Its  marked  habit,  and  the 
fact  that  it  always  reproduces  itself  from  the  seed, 
have  led  us  to  think,  of  late,  that  it  is  really  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

A  great  merit  of  the  Locust,  for  pleasure  grounds, 
is  this  : — however  large  the  trees,  or  however 
thickly  they  may  stand,  the  grass  beneath  always 
thrives  under  thembetter  than  under  any  other  tree- 


This  is  partly  owing  to  the  lightness  and  thinness 
of  their  delicate  foliage,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  foliage  being  small  does  not  blow  away  but 
lodges  in  the  grass  and  decays  there,  thus  alfording 
nourishment  to  the  roots  of  the  grass. 


Standard  Roses. — Much  as  I  admire  those 
beautiful  things, — standard  or  tree  roses,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  never  become  really  established  in 
our  gardens,  or  do  us  much  good  in  the  long  run. 
I  have  had  in  my  flower  garden,  and  on  my  lawn, 
about  fifty  specimens.  They  were,  all  but  ten, 
imported  plants,  got  out  by  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
at  different  times  within  five  years.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, I  find  they  have  all  died  ofl".  At  first  they 
thrived  and  bloomed  very  well.  Afterwards  they 
were  gradually  affected  by  the  winters,  and  one 
after  another  I  lost  them.  Then  again,  I  fancy 
that  our  summers  are  too  hot  for  the  tall  naked 
stems  of  high  standards.  They  seem  to  get  dry  and 
shrivelled,  and  thereby  they  affect  the  growth  anil 
health  of  the  top.  I  am  all  the  more  convinced  of 
this  since  I  have  seen  some  specimens  grown  by  a 
neighbor.  He  covers  the  stem  with  moss,  bound 
around  them.  This  he  leaves  on  all  the  year.  It 
undeniably  gives  more  vigor  and  health  to  the 
head — but  it  also  gives  the  whole  tree-rose  so  un- 
sightly— bandaged — a  look  that  I  cannot  endure  it 
in  a  neat  place.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  to  return  to  the  old,  and,  in  the  main, 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  growing  roses — i.e.  on 
their  own  roots.  Farther  south,  say  at  Baltimore, 
or  Cincinnatti,  where  the  weather  is  not  so  cold  in 
winter,  no  doubt  standard  roses  will  do  better.—^ 
Jin  Amateur,  Boston. 

Munificent  Patrons  of  Horticulture. — 
The  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  widely 
known,  but  we  desire  to  express  our  hearty  admi- 
ration, at  this  earliest  opportunity,  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  two  handsome  donations  re- 
ceived this  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Hor- 
ticulture. We  refer  to  the  donation  of  §1000  made 
in  January  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  and 
another  of  the  same  amount  in  February  by  John 
A.  Lowell,  Esq.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  resi- 
dents of  Boston,  and  both  have  observed  for  many 
years  the  increasing  and  wide  spread  usefulness  of 
the  Society,  in  question.  Their  approval  of  its 
course,  and  their  interest  in  its  further  efibrts, 
they  have  thus  signified  in  a  manner  that  at  once 
reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  the  Society,  and  cre- 
dit upon  themselves. 

The  Society  has  securely  invested  these  donations, 
and  the  annual  interest  of  each  sum  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  medals,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Ap- 
pleton Medals,  and  the  Lowell  Medals. 


The  Beauty  of  Laurel  Hill,  in  June. — 
Nothing  can  well  surppss  the  beauty  of  Laurel 
Hill  (The  Philadelphia  Cemetery)  at  this  moment. 
You  know  its  charming  site  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill, — and  its  original  charms,  as  it  was  an 
old  and  fine  gentleman's  seat  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cemetery  company.  The  love  of 
the  Philadelpliians  for  flowers  is  also  well  known. 
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Well — at  this  season,  (he  groiimis  of  a  part  of  Lau- 
rel Hill — thf  oiliest  part — is  literally  a  wilderness, 
or  rather  a  bower  of  roses.  The  tea  rose,  and  es- 
pecially the  everbloonjin};  rose,  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  :  and  such  a  profusion  of  fragrant  blossoms 
I  never  beheld  as  there  are  .it  the  present  time. 
Hundreds  of  tlic  largest  anil  finest  tea  roses,  Ayr- 
shire, Iloursaults,and  even  moss  roses  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  The  variety  of  monuments  is  very  g>reat, 
and  some  are  beautiful;  and,  at  least  at  the 
present  moment,  death  ajipcars  robbed  of  its 
horrors,  and  invested  witli  an  air  of  beauty. 
I  noticed  in  the  ground  many  rare  and  curious  trees 
chiefly  i>lanted  as  I  am  told  bj'  one  of  the  leading 
managers  of  the  grounds  and  one  of  its  earliest  ori- 
ginators, J.  Fay  .Smith,  Esij.,  among  them  were  the 
V'irgilia,  the  Deodar  Cedar,  Ceiiar  of  Lebanon,  and 
be\  eral  rare  j^ines — all  thriving  well  and  making 
the  place  interesting  in  an  arboiinittural  senfic." — 
JixLr  act  from  a  letter  from  Phil  add phia- 

The  Putnam  Russkt,  vs.  Roxbury  Russet. — 
"  Pray  let  us  know  your  opinion  now,  regarding 
these  two  apples.  Arc  they  identical,  or  are  they 
not  ?  There  has  been  so  much  written  j)ro  and 
con,  and,  as  it  ajipears  to  me,  without  touching  bot- 
tom at  all,  in  some  of  the  agricultural  jiapers,  that 
one  is  at  a  greater  loss  than  before."       Yours, 

Providence,  R-  I.  C. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  only  have  the  good- 
ness to  wait  till  lliesc  apples  rijjcn  their  fruit,  this 
autumn,  we  can  give  him  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer.  With  both  these  sorts,  genuine,  before 
us,  it  will  be  hard  if  the  matter  cannot  be  settled 
in  a  few  moments.  Till  then,  all  opinions  and  his- 
torical anecdotes  of  origin,  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Two  things,  however,  are  clear  to  us  at  the 
present  moment;  first,  that  more  than  one  spurious 
"  Roxbury  Russet"  is  known  by  that  name  in  west- 
ern orchards;  and  second,  the  growth  of  the  wood 
and  leaf  of  young  trees  in  our  grounds,  that  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  Putnam  Russet,  very  strongly 
resemble  that  of  the  Roxbury  Russet,  JMore  in  due 
time. — Eu.]  

Dutchess  County  Hohticultural  Society. 
A  .Society  has  been  organized  this  season,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  New-York.  Dutchess  is  the  countj' 
on  the  Hudson,  most  celebrated  for  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  especially  for  the  great  beauty 
of  its  country  scats.  This  new  society  is  in  the 
best  hands,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  on 
the  river  generally,  since  its  membership  and  its 
prizes  are  not  confined  to  those  living  in  that  single 
county.  The  first  exhibition  took  place  on  the  Jtith 
and  19th  of  June,  and  was  in  all  respects,  a  most 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  one.  Five  tables,  reach- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  town  hall,  were  loaded 
with  a  })rofusion  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  in  devices,  was  very  tasteful 
and  striking.  Twenty-five  varieties  of  cherries 
were  exhibited;  some  of  them  unusually  large. 
The  strawberries  were  also  remarkably  fine;  several 
dishes  of  Hovey's  Seedling  were  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  But  the  great  merits  of  the  show  lay  in  its 
vegetables.  These  were  tndy  of  uncommon  size, 
and  apparently  of  great  excellence.     Cauliflowers 


of  enormous  dimensions,  such  as  aro  very  rarely 
seen;  melons,  lima  beans,  beets,  potatoes  remarka- 
bly large,  cp\^  plants,  and  tomatoes,  and  excellent 
Indian  corn  and  cucumbers;  indeed,  a  great  variety 
from  the  kitchen  garden,  and  all  of  the  largest  and 
finest  growth.  The  next  exhibition  takes  jilace 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  judging  from 
this  auspicious  commencement,  will  be  ia  every 
way  worthy  of  the  county  and  the  river.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  olHcers  of  the  Society:  Dudley  U. 
Fuller,  President ;  Robert  Donaldson,  Thomas  Ta- 
ber,  John  F.  Shcafe,  William  Kelly,  Vice-Prcsi- 
dcnls ;  John  W.  Knevels,  Cor.  i^ec'y,  Joseph  H. 
Jackson,  Jiec.  Sec'y ;  Stephen  II.  Trowbridge, 
Treasurer  ;  Josiah  Williams,  Radclifl' Van  Wagen- 
cn,  William  P.  (Jibbons,  Josiah  W.  Wheeler, 
George  li.  Lent,  Edward  K.  James,  J£x.  Cum. 


The  Strawberry  Question. — Pretty  nearly 
all  the  horticultural  community  are  now  aware  of 
the  dillerent  views  hitherto  entertained  regarding 
the  Strawberry  culture — and  the  ground  taken,  and 
so  strongly  urged,  by  our  friend  N.  Longvvokth, 
Esq,,  of  Cincinnati. 

We  have  given  this  subject  a  pretty  careful  and 
thorough  examination  this  se.ison,  and  have  com- 
pared our  own  views  with  those  of  some  of  our 
soundest  horticulturists  in  various  quarters. 

We  shall  therefore  give  our  more  matured  opin- 
ion, somewhat  in  detail,  at  the  first  convenient 
moment, — probably  in  our  next  number. — Ed. 

The  Black  Prince  Strawberry. — We  have 
given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  very  finest  new 
Strawberries,  in  this  number,  and  have  sjjoken  of 
its  most  excellent  qualities. 

Our  opinion  for  three  years  past  has  been  that 
the  Black  Prince,  as  known  in  our  gardens,  ison 
the  whole  the  highest  flavored,  and  the  best  straw- 
berry 3'et  known  in  this  country.  Now,  (June 
2'lth,)  that  the  strawberry  season  is  nearly  over 
here,  we  may  rei>cat  that  after  having  compared  it 
with  Swainstone"sSeedling,Princess  Alice,  Hovey's 
Seedling,  Ross'  Phcenix,  Myafs  Eliza,  Dcptford 
Pine,  British  Queen,  and  all  the  other  leading  sorts 
of  acknowledged  merit,  we  still  consider  the  Black 
Prince  superior  to  all  in  very  high  flavor,  and  equal 
to  any  other  sort  in  jiroductivencss,  size  and  beau- 
ty. Every  one  that  has  tasted  it  here  this  season 
has  immediately  concurred  in  this  oijinion.  It  also 
has  proved  with  us  the  hardiest  large  strawberry 
that  we  have  ever  cultivated — and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  from  other  growers,  in  whose  hands  we  have 
we  have  placed  it,  that  it  promises  to  do  equally 
well  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  received 
the  Black  Prince  from  the  \Vest  of  England,  five 
years  ago.  From  the  fact  that  Thompson  does  not 
rate  it  among  the  first,  we  infer  that  it  succeeds 
better  here  than  in  England. 


To  restore  the  health  of  Lemon  and 
Orange  Trees. — I  cultivate  but  a  few  plants  in  a 
simifle  way  and  among  other  things  I  have  a  great 
fondness  for  lemon  trees.  Like  many  other  per- 
sons I  have  been  annoyed  very  often  at  finding, 
every  now  and  then,  one  of  my  lemon  trees  turning 
yellow  in  all  its  leaves,  and  looking  pretty  much  as 
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though  it  had  a  fit  of  the  jaundice.  I  have  tried  at 
various  times  all  sorts  of  remedies,  and  applied  to 
all  the  scientific  gardeners  for  a  bit  of  advice  with- 
out getting  much  satisfaction  from  the  latter,  ex- 
cept "Shift  the  pot;"  which  latter  advice  I  often 
followed  without  getting  any  benefit. 

Last  summer  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  try  soot, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  an  uncommonly  active 
stimulant.  I  removed  the  top  soil  on  tlie  surface 
of  each  pot  or  tub;  I  replaced  it  ■with  new  fresh 
mould,  and  gave  the  whole  a  pretty  liberal  top- 
tlressing  of  soot.  13efore  a  fortnight  went  by  the 
trees  began  to  improve,  and  soon  took  a  fresh 
deep-green  look  that  delighted  me.  They  are  all 
perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  now,  and  I  have 
repeated  the  experiment  this  spring,  with  other 
orange  trees,  with,  so  far,  the  best  results.  By 
giving  this  a  place  in  the  new  journal,  you  will  no 
doubt  serve  amateurs  like  myself,  as  well  as  oblige, 
yours,  respectfully.  Citrus.    New  York,  June  lOth. 

Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy. — We  have  com- 
pared specimens  of  this  cherry,  grown  here  this 
season,  with  a  cherry  we  obtained  from  the  late  Mr. 
Parmeatier  of  Long  Island,  many  years  ago,  and  find 
them  perfectly  identical  in  fruit,  leaf,  and  growth. 
Will  any  of  the  pomologists  of  Boston  inform  us 
how  this  cherr}'',  (B.  of  Savoy,)  differs  from  the 
•'  New  large  Black  Bigarreaxi"  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, which,  as  a  distinct  sort,  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  ? 

The  Longworth  Vineyards. — Mr.  Long- 
worth  of  Cincinnati,  very  obligingly  forwarded  us 
last  month,  a  case  of  American  wine,  the  product 
of  his  vineyards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

We  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  pleased 
with  these  wines.  The}'  severally  are  the  product 
of  the  Catawba,  Alexander's,  Isabella,  and  Missou- 
ri grapes,  all  native  sorts.  The  very  best  wine  is 
the  "Catawba,"  of  which  we  received  sami)les 
of  several  vintages.  The  character  of  the  wine 
is  that  of  excellent  Hock,  like  the  better  class 
wines  of  the  Rhine.  We  sent  a  bottle  of  this 
Catawba  wine,  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  res- 
pectable wine  houses  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Bin- 
inger  &  Co.  of  New-York.  These  gentlemen 
wrote  us  in  reply:  "We  are  very  much  gratified 
in  having  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  wine, 
which  is  the  first  American  wine,  that  deserved  the 
name  of  wine,  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  strongly 
resembles  Hock,  and  we  should  have  pronounced 
it  such." 

The  Catawba,  we  learn  from  various  growers  at 
Cincinnati,  proves  as  yet  decidedly  the  best  wine- 
grape.  The  Isabella  gives  a  wine  of  rather  less 
body,  and  less  character.*  The  Alexander's,  or 
Schuylkill  Muscadel,  gives  a  stronger  wine,  with 
much  of  the  character  of  Tenerilfe  or  Madeira. 
These  light  Hock  wines,  which  we  understand  are 
now  produced  in  pretty  large  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  precisely  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate ;  and  as  the  Hock  character  seems  to  be  the  na- 
tural one  afforded  by  most  of  our  native  grapes,  we 
trust  it   will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  attempt  to 

*  One  bolile  of  Isabella — a  sweet  wine — resembled  Mus- 
catel. 


manufacture  other  wines  of  a  stronger  and  less 
wholesome  character.  These  wines  are  entirely 
pure,  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  the  tem- 
perance cause  has  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing 
to  lose,  by  a  general  production  and  consumption 
of  such  a  light  and  wholesome  beverage.  This, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  hock  and  claret  dis- 
tricts of  Europe,  where  ardent  spirits  are  not  used, 
will  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to.  Indeed,  until 
such  wines  can  be  produced  and  afforded,  as  they 
will  soon  be,  pure,  and  at  low  prices  at  home,  only 
a  small  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  will  ever 
know  what  pure  light  wines  really  are.  What  is 
sold  as  such,  by  the  retail  dealers  in  the  country 
generally,  is  so  brandied  and  manufactured,  as  to  be- 
come worse  than  ardent  spirits  itself. 

The  vineyard  product  of  the  American  grapes  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  European.  We 
understand  the  crop  of  this  season  looks  well  as 
yet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Longworth 
writes  us,  June  18th — "Our  June  is  cool,  and  our 
late  cold  rains,  for  three  or  four  days,  have  caused 
the  grapes  to  drop  in  many  vineyards;  but  the  pro- 
mise of  a  fine  crop  is  yet  good.  We  shall  know  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  Grapes  disregard  heat  and 
drouth  with  us,  but  dislike  cold,  and  wet  hot 
weather." 


Buffalo  Horticultural  Society. — We  re- 
ceived from  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  President, 
just  as  the  last  form  of  the  Horticulturist  was  near- 
ly ready  for  the  press,  a  Report  of  the  exhibition 
of  this  Society,  held  on  the  18th  of  June.  Judging 
from  the  Report,  the  show  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables,  in  extent  and  beauty,  must  have  been 
magnificent.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  bouquets, 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  richness,  were  exhibited, 
mostly  from  the  Ladies  of  Buffalo,  together  with  a 
very  great  variety  of  cut  flowers  from  the  gardens 
and  green-houses,  arranged  in  every  variety  of  style 
which  the  taste  of  the  lady  exhibitors  could  de- 
vise. We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  parti- 
cular descriptions. 

Fruits. — The  display  of  Strawberries  was  very 
fine,  including  choice  samples  of  the  Methven,  Ho- 
vey's  Seedling,  Stoddard's  Washington,  the  Lough, 
borough.  Chili,  Wilmott's  Superb,  Kerr's  Seedling, 
Seedlings  from  B.  Hodge,  the  Roseberry,  Carolina, 
white  and  red  Alpine,  Bishop's  Orange,  Old  Pine, 
Scarlet  Seedling,  &c.  Of  Cherries,  there  were  the 
Turkey  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Lyon,  [  ?]  May- 
duke,  Elton,  Holman's  Duke,  Ox-heart,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  fair  show  of  Gooseberries,  and  a  fine 
Orange  tree  in  full  bearing.  Of  Vegetables  also, 
there  was  a  handsome  exhibition. 

We  quote  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Report, 
made  by  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Rec.  Sec: 

"  The  Committee  cannot  close  their  report  with- 
out rendering  acknowledgment  for  the  efficient 
aid  aflbrded  to  the  Society  by  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittees, both  senior  and  junior ;  early  on  the  ground, 
their  presence  and  efforts  shone  conspicuously  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  and  contributoil 
in  no  small  decree  to  the  success  which  attended  it. 

"  The  Committee  cannot  but  share  in  the  gener- 
al opinion  expressed  that  the  June  exhibition  far 
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surpassoil  any  provious  cn'ort  of  t)ic  Socirly,  and,  the  influence  of  our  Soeiefy  may  liave  alaslinpand 
tlu-y  conlitl*  iiUy  liope  lliat  succccilinf,'  ones,  will  bcnelicial  cllect  upon  the  llorticulluic  of  our  city 
show  that  our  fllorts  arc  still  lu'ogrcssive,  ami  that  |  anil  adjacent  country." 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


|Wk  hope  hereafter  to  give  full  and  authentic  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts,  and 
of  the  Pennsyh  .luia  Horticultural  Societies.  Our  ar- 
rangements were  not  perfected  in  season  to  allow 
us  to  do  so  in  the  present  number.  Exhibitions  of 
all  other  Societies  of  importance,  shall  also,  when- 
ever worthy  of  notice,  receive  attention  in  our  co- 
lumns.— Ed.] 

Erhihition  of  Saturday,  June  G,  1S46. 

FLOWERS— From  M.  1'.  Wilder,  President  of  llie  Socie- 
ty, 8  pots  of  Calceolarias,  (new  vars.,)  8  |)c>ts  fine  new  Fuch- 
sias, viz  :  Vesla,  Colossus,  Brilannia,  Sniillrs  Queen  Victo- 
ria, Baudoin  ;  two  Ericas,  tricolor  and  anipuUacea,  Azalea 
indica,  var.  Danielsiana. 

From  Wm.  Meller,  a  fine  display  of  Seedling  Geraniums 
ajul  two  bouquets. 

I'^rom  Wm.  B.  Richards,  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  Aquilegias,  Pajonies,  Fuchsias,  Ro- 
ses, and  cut  /lowers  in  variety. 

From  Joseph  Brook  &  Co.,  4  bouquets,  Irises  of  sorts,  Ane- 
mones, Prconies,  Roses,  Diclamnus  fraxinella,  2  var.,  with 
cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  A.  Aspiiiwall.  a  great  variety  of  fine  Roses. 

From  Samuel  Walker,  beautil'ul  Ranunculus  and  cut  flow- 
ers in  variety. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  beautiful  English  Irises  ;  one  plant 
of  Hesperis  matronalis  plena,  two  of  Cactus,  two  bouquets, 
and  cut  flowers. 

From  .John  A.  Lowell,  by  Wm.  Doyle,  an  assortment  of 
green  house  plants,  viz  :  six  Geraniums  ;  Kennedia  coccinea 
and  monophylla ;  Cactus  speciosa,  vandesia  and  jeiiksonii ; 
Cereus  napoliensis,  flagellitormis  and  scultii ;  llliciuni  tlori- 
dinum.  Clematis  azurea  grandillura,  i\Ielaslroma  Irinerva, 
Cymbidium  aloeifolium,  two  Oucidiuuis,  Hypericum,  Ama- 
ryllis, &c. 

From  Miss  Russell,  a  fine  bouquet,  and  basket  of  flowers  ; 
Roses,  Laburnums,  and  cut  flowers. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  one  large  and  eight  small  bou- 
quets, Amaryllis,  &c. 

From  Cheever  Newhall,  Chionanthus  virginicus,  and  Li- 
riodendrou  tu'ipifera. 

From  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Babcock,  Dedham,  a  variety  of 
Boursault  Roses. 

From  Messrs.  Winsliip,  by  E.  A.  Story,  a  large  vase  of 
Chionanthus  virginicus,  (a  beautiful  shrub  ;)  one  ol  the  large 
circular  stands  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  cut  flowers,  in- 
cluding Azaleas,  I'rEonies,  Irises,  Roses,  Loniceras,  Labur- 
nums, &c.  ;  one  large  bouquet,  and  fine  specimens  of  Pupa ver 
bracteatum. 

From  Mes.srs.  Ilovcy  &  Co.,  fine  Anemones,  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  and  other  cut  flowers  ;  six  new  and  fine  Cereuses 
in  pots  ;  six  roses  in  pots,  and  the  following  twelve  green- 
I'loiise  plants;  Acha;menes  picta,  A.  longiflora.  Gardenia  flo- 
rida.  Erica  saviieana,  Babingtonia  camphorosmic,  Polygala 
latifolia,  Cytisus  speciosa;  Nutlalia,  from  Texas;  Boronia 
viminea,  Diplacus  puniceus,  Mahernia  odorata,  and  Crassu- 
la  .needling  ;  also,  six  pots  of  Fuchsias,  viz  :  Formosa  ele- 
gans,  Chauvierrii,  Defiance,  New  Globe,  Brittania  and  Ma- 
jestica.  For  the  Flower  Committee, 

Joseph  Breck,  Ch'n. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 
On  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Bouquets. — The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  award  the  premiums  on  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  Bouquets,  report  that  they  have  attended  to 
their  duty,  and  award  as  follo^vs  :  For  the  best  six  Pelargo- 
Jnums  in  pots,  (having  reference  to  previous  displays,)  a  pre- 


mium lo  Wm.  tjuant.  of  $G.  For  the  ai  best  six  planis,  a 
prciMJurn  lo  AVni.  Doyle,  gardener  lo  J.  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  of 
§1.  l'"or  the  best  four  varieties  of  Calceolarias,  a  premiiiin 
lo  Wm.  (.Juant,  of  $:j.  For  llie  best  Bouquet,  a  preiiiMuu  lo 
Ale.-'srs.  AViiiship,  of  $2.  For  the  2d  best  do.,  u  prcnuum  lo 
Miss  Russell,  of  §1. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  were  not  more  competi- 
tors for  Calceolarias,  as  this  flower  is  well  worthy  of  the  ama- 
teur's allention.  C.  M.  IlovKY.  CIrii. 

The  Committee — Wm.  Quant,  Tlu'inas  Needliam,  and  Ed- 
ward Allen — award  the  following  premiums  (or  Cactus  and 
other  pot  plants,  not  included  in  the  above  :  To  Me.ssrs.  Ho- 
vcy  &  Co.  for  the  best  six  Cactus,  of  sorts,  ^.1  To  William 
Doyle,  for  2d  best,  82.  To  Mes.srs.  Hovey  &  Co.  for  the  be.sl 
display  of  green-house  planis,  a  premium  of  §S.  To  Wil- 
liam Doyle,  the  2tl  premium,  $5.  The  Commiltec  recom- 
mend a  gratuity  of  $5  to  the  President  of  the  (Society,  lor  liis 
beautiful  display  of  green-house  plants.  P'or  the  Commit- 
tee, AVm.  Quant. 

On  Fuchsias. — To  William  Quant,  the  1st  premium,  $(5. 
To  Messrs.  Uovey  &  Co..  2d  premium,  $4. 

JouN  GAI.TIN,  Ch'n. 

FRUITS.— Grapes  :  Mr.  John  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  pre- 
sented ten  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit.  Some  of  the 
bunches  were  finely  grown,  and  as  a  whole,  did  Mr.  Allen 
great  credit.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  sorts  : — 
Black  Prince,  Black  July,  Black  Hamburgh,  Early  While, 
Chasselas  de  Bar  sur  Aube,  Frontignan,  Grizzly,  Miller's 
Burgundy,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Pitmaston  White  Clus- 
ter. Also,  Nectarine,  var.  Tawney,  and  two  viu-ieties  of 
Peaches — Cooledge's  Favorite,  and  Royal  George,  (cling.) ; 
Green  Gage  Plums. 

From  T.  Motley,  jr.,  of  Dedham,  Black  Hamburg  and 
While  Chasselas  Grapes  ;  also,  a  box  of  Early  Virginia 
Strawberries. 

By  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  four  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, viz  :  AVilley's  t^ecdling,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Mottier's  Seedling,  do. ;  Hudson,  and  Early  Virginia  ;  also, 
Black  Hamburg  Grapes. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  AValkkr,  Ch'n. 

VEGETABLES.— From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  twelve  stalks  Vic- 
toria Rhubarb,  weighing  23  lbs.  From  T.  Motley,  jr.,  by  J. 
Galvin,  a  brace  of  Cucumbers.  From  A.  D.  Williams, 
Rhubarb.  From  Thomas  Galvin,  Newport,  R.  I.,  two  brace 
of  Roman  Emperor  Cucumbers.     For  the  Committee, 

A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Cli'mn. 

Exhibition  of  Saturday,  June  Vith,  1846. 

FLOWERS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety, nine  pot  plants;  four  superb  ne^v  Geraniums,  as  fine  as 
ever  exhibited,  viz:  Sophia  Matilda,  Grand  Moiiarque,  Ex- 
celsa,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  Fuchsia  gigantca,  Mil- 
ler's Victoria,  and  two  Venus  victrix. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  fifteen  varieties  of  Paionies,  many  of 
them  new  and  splendid  ;  among  them  were  P.  formosa,  spe- 
ciosa striata,  clcgaiis,  claptoiiieiisis,  aiiemoneflora  striata, 
Reine  Horteiise,  grandiflora  carnea  plena,  bieolor  plena, 
Victoria  modeste,  Reevesii,  Pollsii,  Whitleji,  &,c.  Mr.  Ca- 
bot's collection  of  Paionies,  embraces  the  choicest  varieties 
ill  the  country. 

From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  magnificent  ppamid  of  flowers  ; 
a  great  variety  of  superb  cut  flowers,  filling  the  two  large 
vases;  Roses,  in  great  variety  ;  Azaleas,  and  other  flowers, 
in  profusion. 

From  Win.  Kcnrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  and  four 
small  bouquets  ;  also,  a  fine  show  of  Pajonies. 

From  J.  L.  I.,.  F.  Warren,  one  large  and  six  small  bou 
quels.  Phloxes,  Digitalis,  Paeonies,  Amaryllis,  and  cut  flowr- 
ers  in  great  variety. 
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From  Augustus  Aspimvall,  a  large  collection  of  Roses, 
splendid  varieties,  aud  fine  specimens. 

From  S.  R.  Joluison,  Paony  whitleji,  hardy  and  perpe- 
tual Roses,  in  great  variety. 

From  Samuel  Walker,  fine  Rununeulus ;  Phloxes,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba,  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  var.  alba, 
and  cut  flowers  iii  variety. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  two  bouquets,  two  clusters  of  Noi- 
sette Roses,  with  an  immense  number  of  buds  aud  flowers  ; 
Roses  ill  variety,  Dahlias,  Pajonies,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  a  great  variety  of  Roses  ;  fine 
Aneniones,  and  Ranunculus  iu  great  variety  ;  Campanula 
persicifolia  plena,  and  var.  alba,  Pxoiiies,  <S:C. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  Peonies,  Roses,  Neapolitan  and 
dwarf  Rocket  Larkspurs,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  aud  other  cut 
llowers.  Also,  six  pots  of  plants,  viz  :  Fuchsia  conqueror, 
1-ilium  japonicum,  seedling  Cineraria,  Crassula,  Cytisus 
and  FiVer-bloomiiig  Piiik. 

From  John  A.  Kenriek,  a  fine  flower  of  Magnolia  macro- 
pliylla,  Pxonies,  Roses,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  P.  W.  Macondry,  a  variety  of  fine  roses. 

From  Wm.  Doyle,  one  large  bouquet. 

From  John  Hovey,  three  bouquets. 

From  William  Meller,  eight  pot  plants,  viz  :  one  splendid 
Russelia  coccinea,  3  Fuchsias,  Geranium,  Euphorbia  spleii- 
dens.  Rose,  (Village  Maid,)  and  Amaryllis.  Also,  two  bou- 
quets, fine  Pinks,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  W.  Quant,  splendid  Rocket  Larkspurs. 

From  William  E.  Carter,  one  large  and  four  small  bou- 
quets, Pajonies,  Phloxes,  Hyacinthus  plumosus,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  choice  perennials. 

From  Orr  N.  Towne,  Ipomea  learii,  and  a  fine  Dahlia. 

From  John  Dunklee,  a  branch  with  flowers  of  Lirioden- 
dron  lulipifera. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Iris,  Paeonies,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  magnificent  display  of  Roses,  inclu- 
ding numerous  Perpetual,  Moss,  and  other  fine  varieties. 
For  the  Committee,  Jos.  Breck,  Ch'n. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS, 

On  Bovquets. — D.  Haggerston,  W.  Quant,  E.  A.  Story, 
judges.  1st  premium  of  $2,  to  Miss  Russell.  2d  premium, 
of  SI,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Pot  Plants — For  the  best  6  plants,  1st  premium  of  $2,  to 
Wm.  iVIeller.     2d  premium  of  $1,  to  Parker  Barnes. 

Cut  Floivrrs — D.  Haggerston,  W.  Quant,  Judges.  To 
Messrs.  Winship,  tor  a  pjTamidal  design  of  cut  flowers,  and 
for  loose  fiovv^ers  in  the  vases,  a  gratuity  of  $3. 


FRUIT — J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton,  presented  sev- 
eral dishes  and  boxes  of  fine  Strawberries,  viz  :  Bishop's 
Orange,  Early  Virginia,  Hudson,  Jenney's  Seedling,  Wil- 
ley's  Seedling,  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Mottier's  Seedling. 

By  Isaac  Fay,  of  Cambridgeport,  Ilovey's  Seedling,  .and  a 
Seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Fay,  of  large  size  and  fine  appearance. 

l''rom  A.  Aspinvvall,  a  basket  of  extra  large  Hovey's  Seed- 
ing Strawberries. 

Two  boxes  of  Strawberries,  by  Parker  Barnes.  We 
should  like  to  taste  other  specimens  of  this  variety,  as  we  so 
far  think  well  of  it. 

Three  boxes  of  Hovey's  Seedlings,  and  two  of  Virginia 
Strawberries,  by  John  Gordon,  of  Brighton. 

Josiah  Richardson,  of  Cambridgeport,  three  Seedliufrs,  all 
of  good  size,  and  a  box  of  Hovey's  Seedling  Strawberries. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  specimens  of  Hovey's  Seedling  and 
Boston  Pine  Strawberries. 

John  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  presented  the  following  varieties 
of  Grapes,  viz  :  White  Clu.ster,  Black  Hamburg,  (fine.)  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Early  Black  July,  Chasselas  de  Bar  sur 
Aube,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  White  do.,  ani<  Black  Portugal. 
Also,  some  very  fine  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

[By  F.  AV.  IVIacondry,  a  dwarf  Apple-tree,  bearing  on  its 
branches  23  apples,  about  half  grown.] 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  to-day,  was  very  creditable  to  the 
cullivators.  The  seedling  specimens  by  Mes.srs.  Fay  and 
Ricliardson,  are  a  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  country, 
to  produce  something  of  the  best  quality. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  Walkeu,  Ch'n. 

VEGETABLES— From  F.  W.  Macondrv,  Prince  Albert 
Peas. 

From  John  Gordon,  a  fine  Cucumber. 
I'rom  Josiah  Br;ulley,  an  ear  of  I'',gyptian  corn. 
From  D.  .f.  Curti.^,  Egyptian  wheat. 
For  the  Commitlee',  A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Ch'n. 


Exhibition  of  June  20,  1846. 

FLOWERS. — The  display  of  flowers  this  day  was  unusu- 
ally brilliant.  The  Rose  appeared  pre-eminent ;  and  never 
was  shown  in  greater  variety  or  pert'ection  in  the  Society's 
rooms.  It  was  premium  day  for  Roses,  Pajonies,  Pinks  and 
other  choice  flowers,  which  brought  together  numerous  exhi- 
bitors, who  occupied  every  part  oV  the  Hall,  and  filled  every 
stand  and  vase  with  the  choicest  productions  of  Flora.  It 
was  necessary  to  limit  many  of  the  contributors  to  a  smaller 
space  than  they  desired,  that  all  might  find  a  place  for  their 
flowers. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society,  exhibited  a  splen- 
did collection  of  new  Geraniums;  among  them  were  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Beauty  Supreme,  Roselta  .Superb, 
Symmetry,  Flash,  Lady  Sale,  Excelsa,  Sophia  Matilda, 
Grand  Monarch,  Constellation,  Miguel,  Armenia,  Ne.stor 
and  Unit.  Seven  pots  of  Fuchsias.  His  display  of  Roses 
was  most  superb.  In  his  stand  were  about  1,000  blooms,  em- 
bracing a  dozen  varieties  of  splendid  new  Moss,  a  great  va- 
riety of  Hybrid  Perpeluals,  .and  innumemble  varieties  of 
other  classes  of  Roses,  including  new  whites.  Mr.  Wilder's 
Roses  were  very  fine — but  as  he  declines  competing  with 
the  members  of  the  Society,  no  preminm  was  aw.arded.  We 
were  glad  however,  to  notice  that  the  judges  recommended 
a  gratuity. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  made  a  fine  display  of  a  great  variety 
of  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers,  including  fine  specimens  of 
Digitalis,  two  var..  Clematis  alpina.  Campanula  persicifo- 
lia, Pfflonies  and  other  cut  flowers.  Also,  one  large  circular 
flat  bouquet  or  design.  One  fine  bouquet,  composed  of  Pan- 
sies, and  20  other  fine  bouquets  of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 

From  John  Hovey,  three  pots  of  Japan  Lilies,  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  ;  also,  three  bouquets  and  cut  flowers. 

From  Wm.  Meller,  a  great  variety  of  fine  Pinlis  ;  two 
bouquets  and  cut  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  plant  of  the  new  Ve- 
ronica speciosa,  the  first  time  of  its  flowering  in  the  country. 
It  has  elegant  spikes  of  deep  blue  flowers,  which  cliange  to 
nearly  white  after  opening  ;  also.  Erica  savileana,  Crassula 
Seedling,  Maid  of  Orleans  Jasmin,  Achimenes  picta  and 
longiflora,  and  Gloxinia  variegata  ;  500  varieties  of  Hardy 
Roses;  30  varieties  of  Perpetual  Roses;  20  varieties  of 
Moss  Roses,  and  5  kinds  of  Prairie  Roses — the  Hardy  Roses, 
including  sever.il  spotted  and  striped  kinds — among  them 
some  new  and  very  magnificent ;   in  all,  2,000  blooms. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  Brighton,  by  Thomas  Needham,  a  va- 
riety of  roses,  beautiful  specimens  of  Phlox  Van  Houtii,  and 
other  cut  flowers. 

From  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ellery,  by  James  Nugent,  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Stipa  piimata  or  Bird  of  Paradise  grass,  (very  grace- 
ful . ) 

From  Parker  Barnes,  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  J.  L.  Gardner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a  variety  of 
Roses. 

From  Wm.  Quant,  beautiful  specimens  of  Double  Rocket 
Larkspur,  various  colors  ;  splendid  Double  Balsams,  Ro.ses, 
and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Wm.  Kenriek,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  bouquet, 
two  baskets  of  flowers,  small  bouquets,  Pa?onies,  Roses,  &c. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  three  huge  and  two  small  bouquets, 
Pneonies,  and  beautiful  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  several  fine  specimens  of  new  Pceonies, 
viz  :  I'aeonia  hericartiana,  alba  festiva,  papaveriflora,  ele- 
ganti.ssiina,  claptoniensis,  ibrmosa,  anemone-flora  striata, 
whitleji,  fragrans,  huniei,  and  seedling. 

From  Mr.  West,  Salem,  a  large  circular  bouquet,  composed 
of  choice  rose  buds  and  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Win.ship,  one  large  Trisidc  (three  pointed) 
design  in  one  of  the  large  Bradlee  Vases;  large  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  cut  flowers  to  fill  the  other  va.sc.  A  fine 
display  o{  climbing  roses,  viz.,  Prairie  Queen,  Perpeiual 
l-ink,  Baltimore  Belle,  Superbe,  Climbing  Noisette,  &c.; 
also,  Persian  Yellow,  and  otlier  fine  Roses,  including  6  varie- 
ties of  Moss  ;  Pasouies,  cut  flowers,  &c. 

From  John  Dunklee,  Roses,  Kalmias,  Dianthus  barbata, 
and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Samuel  Walker,  a  great  variety  of  Roses,  and  a 
fine  Seedling  Pink. 

From  Walker  &  Co,,  six  Pot  Plants,  viz  :  one  large  Tree 
Rose,  four  Cacius,  and  one  Crassula.  Roses  in  great  varie- 
ty. PiRonic',  and  cut  flowers. 

From  Capt.  JSIaoondry,  fine  Roses  'and  'cut  flowers  in 
variety. 

From  Josrpli  Breck  &  Co.,  a  grc^it  variety  of  Roses,  inclu- 
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(lin  ■      V  ~:  Itrinlv  I'crprlunI,  niiU  oilier  vm- 

ri.  lUmlilu  uiid    ycini-dollUlc  Alic- 

III...  ., ..  ;  iilsti,  line  s])ccinic'S  ()(  rurjilc 

aiKl  \\  iii'<  .^l.>^  I  '  u  I.iijis,  Del;)liiiiiuiii.s,  Vim  lloulii 
I'liloxfH.  i'lronic.",  (ilailiolu:),  Clcuiatu  ulpiuu,  Cuinpuiiulas, 
Oiul  oilier  cut  llowirs, 

1-W  llic  Cuiuinittce,  JOSEPU  Bbkck. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 
Kiwes  :  For  Oie  btsl  .'tO  varifiioi,  Ilovey  &  Co.,  1st  pre- 
iimiin,  S"*  ;  Breck  ic  Co  ,  'JJ  prciiiiiim,  $($.  For  the  best  dis- 
play, to  Ilovey  ic  Co  ,  Sf4.  The  be.sl  13  varieliC.-i.  Uaniel 
Crowley,  1st  premium,  .*•> ;  no  other  coinpelitor.  The  best 
i;  IVrp«Mmils,  Hovcy  &  Co.,  IM  premium,  J}'! ;  Breck  <Sc  Co., 
'Jil  premium.  $3. 

The  Committee  recommend  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  thcPre.sident, 
(or  Ins  display  ot' Roses,  a  gratuity  of  ^.'i ;  to  Mes.srs.  \V'in- 
ship,  a  tfraluity  of  §4,  for  their  display  of  Prairie  Hoses. 

David  Ilaggersloii,  William  Ciuuiit,  Alexiuider  .McLennan, 
Judges. 

Banunculus  :  Best  display,  S.  'Walker,  §5  ;  2d  best,  Breck 
&  Co.,  S3. 

Anemones:  The  best  display,  Breck  &  Co.,  §5  ;  2d  best, 
Hovcy  &.  Co.,  $;}. 

William  CJuani,  Alexander  McLennan,  David  Haggerston, 
Judges. 

Pffionies  :  1st  premium  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  $5;  ai  premium, 
Breck  &.  Co.,  $4.  For  tlie  best  di.^play,  William  Ken- 
rick,  $3. 

Alexander  McLennan,  David  Haggerston,  Wm.  Quant, 
Judges. 

'i'he  Committee  on  Pinks,  Pot  Plants,  Designs,  and  Bou- 
quets, have  attended  to  their  duty  and  award  as  follows  : 

Pinks — First  prize  to  Win.  Meller.  SI.  Second  prize  to 
Jos.  Breck  &.  Co.S3.    Display,  Wm.  Meller,  S2. 

I'ot  Plants :  First  prize  to  Ilovey  &.  Co.,  $2.  Second 
prize  to  Walker  &  Co..  SI.  A  fine  plant  of  Veronica  speci- 
osa,  by  Hovey  &  Co..  a  gratuity  of  $.5. 

Bouquets  and  Designs. — AVm.  Kenrick,  on  Bouquets,  first 
prize,  S2 ;  Warren,  second  prize,  SI-  Design,  Messrs. 
Wiiiship,  a  gratuity  of  .$2. 

For  tlie  Coinmitiee,  Parker  Barnes. 


FRITT. — The  Messrs.  Hovey  presented  two  large  basket' 
of  Uovey's  Seedling  and  Boston  Pine   Strawberries.    The 


berries  Were  very  large,  and  \\in  flavor  dilumuj.  Ilovcy'n 
.Seedling  i*  well  kiiowu  to  eullivalors  Ibrniigh  the  length  and 
breudlh  nf  the  land,  and  we  sUnll  be  greaily  iiii>laken  if  (ha 
Boston  Pine  it  not  found,  in  n  few  yearH,  in  a  very  ,;oo<1  col- 
lection. It  is  perfect  in  its  orgaus,  and  will  prodiicu  a 
large  crop.  We  rocummeiid  both  the  varieties  as  detcrving 
of  exieiisivc  cullivalion. 

AVilliam  Gordon,  of  New-Bedford,  by  the  politene»«  »f 
Benjamin  Rodmiui,  Ksq  ,  a  box  of  Gordon's  Seedling,  color 
luid  size  fine,  flavor  only  second  rate. 

Otis  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  three  boxes  of  Hovey's  Sccdl'Mtg 
Strawberries,  (fine.) 

Joseph  Richardson,  Cambridgeport,  three  boxes  of  Hovey's 
Seedling,  and  two  boxes  of  seedling  Strawberries.  We 
think  sohiewbat  favorably  of  these  seedlings,  but  wish  fur- 
ther specimens  before  we  give  aii  opinion. 

Fine  specimen.s  of  Ilovey's  Seedling,  and  also  a  large 
dark  colored  seedling  by  Mr.  Fuy. 

Wni.  Meller,  of  Roxbury,  Seedling  Wood  Strawberries. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton,  Jenney's  Seedling : 
Moitier's  do. ;  Hovey's  do. ;  Willey's  do.  Also  Red  aiiil 
White  Woo<l  Strawberries.  The  specimens  of  the  ^Vhlte 
Wootl  were  the  best  we  ever  saw.  The  Jenney's  and  Mot- 
tier's  Seedling  are  very  acid,  and  are  not  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. These  two  varieties,  as  also  the  Willey's,  we  think 
are  better  adapted  to  a  souihirn  climate.  Mr.  \Varren  also 
presented  specimens  of  the  May  Duke  aiid  Karly  Bigarreau 
Cherries. 

J.  Fisk  Allen,  of  Salem,  again  graced  our  tables  witli  a 
choice  collection  of  his  early  Green  House  Grapes.  The 
color  and  bloom  of  his  specimens  of  Black  Hamburg  were 
very  fine.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan  is  one  of  the  highest 
fiavor  and  quality ;  to  the  lovers  of  fine  and  high  flavored 
fruit,  this  variety  will  commend  itself  when  compared  with 
the  Black  Hamburg.     W.a  will  only  add  it  is  one  of  the  hexl 

Mr.  Allen  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Zinfindel  Grapes. 
Two  varieties  of  Peaches,  also   fine  Nectarines  ami  Figs. 
For  llie Committee,  S.  Waxkee,  Chairman. 


VEGETABLKS.— From  Thomas   MoUey,  Jr.,   by  John 
Galvin,  Cucumber  of  extra  size. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Victoria  Rhubarb. 
From  J.  Hovey.  six  heads  of  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
For  the  Committee, 

A.  D.  Wiu-iAMS,  Chairman. 
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Ths  Elated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  as  usual,  at  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  lOih,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  Premiums  awarded,  were  for  objects  at 
the  iiitermediale  meeting  on  the  2d  inst.  For  the  best  Straw- 
berries, (Hovey's  .Seedling,)  to  John  C  Engleman.  For  the 
next  best,  (Methven  Scarlet,)  to  Wm.  Johns,  and  special  pre- 
miums of  one  dollar  each,  to  J.  B.  Baxter,  for  the  "  Mary- 
land ;"  to  E.  Middlelon,  for  Brinkle's  Seedling,  called  "  Hig- 
gin's  Favorite ;"  to  A.  Felton,  for  ''Methven  Scarlet,"  and 
to  Andrew  Patton,  for  the  "  Hudson."  Several  Seedlings 
from  Dr.  Brijikle,  were  shown ;  also,  a  basket  of  the  white 
variety,  by  A.  Patten.  For  the  best  Rocket  Lark.spurs  to 
Anthony  Felton. 

For  objects  on  the  present  occasion  : — For  the  best  Garaen 
Roses,  to  Wm.  Hobson.  For  the  best  six  named  Pinks,  and 
the  best  American  Seedling  Pink,  to  John  Finlayson.  For 
the  best  .^ix  hot-house  plants,  to  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb 
Cope.  For  the  best  six  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pepper.  For  the  most  interesting  collection 
of  plants,  to  the  same.  For  the  next  most  iiiterestinsr,  for  the 
best  indigenous  plants,  for  the  best  Bouquet,  and  the  best  indi- 
genous Bouquet,  to  Archibald  Henderson.  For  the  next  best 
Bouquet,  to  Wm.  Hall.  A  special  premium  of  three  dollars, 
lo  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,  for  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  Achimeiies  gr.indiflora  and  A.  picta. 

For  the  best  Cherries,  (Carnation)  to  Andrew  Palton,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Kohne.  For  the  best  Grapes,  raised  under 
glass,  to  James  Bisset.  The  Committee  called  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  specimens  of  Fasiolf  Raspberry,  by  C.  Cope, 
and  a  Seedling,  the  "  Cashing,"  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Briiikle. 

For  the  most  iiitcrestiiig  display  of  'Vegetables,  to  A.  Fel- 


ton. For  the  best  Artichokes,  to  P.  Gallagher ;  and  a  special 
premium  of  one  dollar,  to  Andrew  Patton,  for  Artichoken. 

Members  elected. — To  honorary  membership,  John  D. 
Steele,  of  Chester  Co.,  and  Dr.  Henj.  G.  Davis,  of  Augusta, 
Maine  —Residents,  Edward  G.  Mallery,  Charles  B.  Vogels, 
Gerhard  Vogels,  Ezra  Stokes,  William  McDonald,  L.  Pre- 
vost,  and  John  Spencer. 

Objects  eriiibiteii  — At  the  intermediate,  on  the  2d  inst. — 
Strawberries,  by  John  C.  Engleman,  Hovey's  Seedling  and 
Bourbon  Pine ;  by  Wm.  Johns,  Meihveii  Scarlet ;  by  Edwin 
Middletcn,  Seedlings  originated  by  Dr.  Wm.  D  Brhikle  ;  the 
Abyssinian  Prince,  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  of  a  dark  rich 
color,  and  fine  fiavor;  another  quite  prolific,  the  plant  bearing 
73  perfect  berries  ;  another  fine  plant  bearing  53  berries  ;  al- 
so, a  dish  of  his  "  Higgin's  Favorite,"  some  berries  of  which 
measured  42  inches  in  circumference.  By  J.  B.  Baxter,  aji 
unknown  variety,  which  he  received  from  "  MarA-land."  By 
Anthony  Felton,  Methven  Scarlet.  By  Andrew  ration,  Hud- 
son, and  white  variety,  and  u  number  of  other  kinds  I'rom  va- 
rious sources. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Plants — by  Wm.  Chalmers,  by 
Wm.  Hall,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  fine  collections.  Indi- 
genous— by  A.  Henderson,  by  Wm.  Hobson,  Garden  Roses ; 
by  John  Finlayson.  Pinks ;  by  James  Bisset,  Achiraencs 
grandiflora  picta,  and  a  number  of  Bouquets. 

Fruit — Ry  James  Bisset,  from  James  Dundns's  collection, 
very  fine  Grapes;  by  Andrew  Palton,  Cherries ;  by  Wni. 
Hall,  from  Ctdeb  Cope's  collection,  Fastolf  Raspberries ;  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Brinklc,  Stedluig  Raspberry,  called  the  "  Cu.sliing.'» 

Ve£;etMes—By  Anthony  Felton,  P.  Gallagher,  Andrev 
Patton,  and  Archibald  Henderson. 
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The  New  Vinery  at  Blithewood,  erected 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  we  have  had 
engraved  as  the  frontispiece  embellishment 
of  the  present  number. 

The  glass  structures  in  general  use,  both 
in  this  country  and  England,  it  must  be  can- 
didly confessed,  are  rather  ugly  and  un- 
sightly objects.  They  have  frequently 
either  the  common-place  glazed-shed  ap- 
pearance of  a  market  gardener's  rude 
green-house,  or  the  clumsy  and  heavy  air 
imparted  to  them  by  some  architect  or 
builder,  whose  knowledge  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  is,  at  the  best,  crude  and  imperfect. 

The  building  of  which  we  now  present 
our  readers  a  view,  fig.  17,  strikes  us  as  a 
happy  exception  to  these  remarks.  To 
much  simplicity  of  detail  and  excellent  ar- 
rangement for  its  purpose,  it  adds  a  chaste 
and  becoming  architectural  character,  which 
gives  it  an  air  of  elegance  and  finish  in 
every  wp-  .orthy  of  a  handsome  country 
seat. 

"With  regard  to  the  exterior,  we  think  the 
proportions  excellent.  The  slope  of  the  roof, 
about  40°,  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  climate. 
There  is  a  particularly  light  yet  firm  and 
pleasing  effect  in  the  structure  of  the  rafters, 
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and  especially  the  upright  glass  in  front. 
The  chaste  ornaments,  which  terminate  the 
rafters  at  the  eave  and  ridge  lines,  joined 
to  the  very  tastefully  decorated  gables,  strike 
us  as  producing  a  very  elegan  and  harmo- 
nious effect — greatly  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  3'et  seen  attempted. 

The  length  of  this  vinery  is  about  100 
feet.  Every  one  familiar  with  long  uniform 
ranges  of  glass,  is  aware  of  a  stiffness  and 
monotony  of  effect  in  the  exterior,  which  is 
by  no  means  agreeable.  In  the  present 
case,  this  is  entirely  avoided  by  a  projecting 
compartment  in  the  centre  of  the  range. 
This  central  compartment  is  used  as  a  green- 
house for  choice  plants.  In  it  is  placed  the 
principal  door,  and  supposing  this  portion 
of  the  range,  which  is  comparatively  a  small 
one,  filled  with  summer  blooming  plants, 
such  as  the  new  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menes,  &c.,  which  are  so  gay  and  bright 
from  May  to  December,  we  hardly  know 
a  more  beautiful  vestibule  to  a  vinery  range, 
filled  with  luxuriant  and  prolific  grapes.* 

We  should  remark  here,  that  this  range 
of  glass  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  cold 


^Or  to  those  who  care  little  for  a  green-house,  this  compart- 
ment might  be  used  for  forcing  an  early  crop  of  grapes. 
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viiury — that  is,  the  grapes  arc  to  be  grown 
without  artificial  heat.  The  perfection  to 
which  this  mode  of  growing  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  &c.,  was  car- 
ried in  the  old  vinery  at  Blithewood,  so 
well  satisfied  its  proprietor,  that  he  erected 
the  present  house  for  the  same  general  plan 
of  culture.  Our  sun  in  this  latitude  is  at  all 
times  bright  and  powerful  enough  to  mature 
the  foreign  grape  perfectly,  with  the  simple 
aid  of  glass  and  the  pow-er  which  it  gives 
us  of  controlling  the  changes  of  atmosphere, 
thus  guarding  against  the  too  violent  fluctu- 
ations to  which  we  are  often  subject.  The 
position  of  this  vinery  at  Blithewood  is 
remarkably  good.  It  stands  on  the  north 
boundary  of  the  fruit  garden,  with  a  south- 
ern aspect,  and  is  backed  by  a  thick  copse 
of  wood ;  hence  the  rear  of  the  building 
is  never  seen  by  the  visitor,  while  the  front 
appears  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  situa- 
tion exposed  on  all  sides,  by  doubling  the 
rafters,  forming  a  span  roof,  and  pursuing 
the  same  general  style,  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  structure  would  be  obtained,  for  any 
purpose. 

The  ground  plan,  fig.  18,  we  believe  al- 
most sufficiently  explains  itself.  The  height 
of  the  roof,  and  the  clear  width  of  the  vinery 


itself,  arc  each  about  15  feet.  The  width 
between  the  rafters,  from  centre  to  centre,  is 
four  feet.  Underneath  the  stage  in  the  green 
house,  is  a  large  cistern  for  the  supply  of  the 
cold  range  with  water.  At  the  back  of  the 
range  are  a  potting  shed,  and  a  fruit  and 
seed  room.  The  vines  are  planted  in  the 
usual  mode — one  beneath  each  rafter. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar, 
through  the  published  views  in  our  Landr 
scape  Gardening,  with  Blithewood,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  American  country 
seats,  the  residence  of  Robert  Donaldson, 
Esq.,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, about  100  miles  from  New- York.  The 
present  structure  bears  the  same  marks  of 
superior  taste  and  refinement  in  landscape 
embellishment  and  building,  that  we  have 
before  so  gladly  admired  and  commended  in 
this  demesne. 

Having  given  this  as  a  specimen  cf  a 
large  and  highly  tasteful  vinery,  we  hope 
soon,  also,  to  lay  before  them,  a  view  and 
plan  of  a  structure  for  raising  foreign 
grapes,  constructed  in  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  manner,  and  with  a  view  not  only 
to  the  closest  economy  in  the  building  itself, 
but  also  in  the  care  required  in  the  culture 
I  of  the  grapes. 
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The  orchard  cultivation  of  the  pear  is  ra- 
pidly becoming  an  important  matter.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  are,  probably,  as  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  this  fine  fruit  as  those  of  any 
country  whatever.  As  an  instance  of  the 
present  state  of  the  market  for  pears,  we 
may  mention  that,  to  our  knowledge,  a  sin- 
gle grower  and  dealer,  in  this  state,  sold  in 
New- York,  in  two  years  past,  two  thousand 


dollars  worth  of  pears,  mostly  of  the  White 
Doyenn^  (or  Vtrgalieu).  They  were  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  and  brought  nearly 
twelve  dollars  per  barrel.  The  quantity 
is  large  to  be  offered  by  one  person,  but 
the  price  shows  that  pears  of  the  finest 
quality  are  yet  scarce  in  our  markets.  The 
fact  indeed  is  this ; — to  those  whose  soil  is 
favorable,  the  pear  is  the  most  profitable  of 
all  orchard  trees. 
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There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  pear  tree — but  this 
is  an  important  one  ;   we  mean,  of  course, 

THE  BLIGHT. 

To  see  a  fine  healthy  tree,  apparently  in 
the  condition  of  the  utmost  vigor,  suddenly 
— sometimes  in  a  single  day — turning  black 
in  its  branches,  and  dying  as  if  struck  by 
lightning  ;  this  is  indeed  discouraging  to 
the  cultivator. 

We  have,  in  our  work  on  Fruit  Trees, 
given  our  views,  at  considerable  length,  on 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  popularly  known 
as  the  fire  blight,  or  fire  blast.  We  will  only, 
therefore,  here  repeat,  that  there  are  two 
distinct  maladies  known  by  this  name,  and 
often  confounded  tog-ether.  One  is  the  in- 
sect blight ;  the  other  the  frozen-sap  blight. 

The  insect  blight  we  do  not  consider  a 
malady  of  a  very  serious  nature.  As  it  be- 
gins at  the  extremity  of  the  tree,  at  or  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  as  its  spread- 
ing depends  entirely  upon  the  care  or  care- 
lessness of  the  cultivator,  it  is  his  own  fault 
if  it  ever  destroys  many  trees.  Experience 
and  observation  have  convinced  us  that  the 
pruning  knife,  vigorously  applied  the  mo- 
ment the  insect  first  commences  his  attack 
in  June,*  and  faithfully  persisted  in,  will 
soon  rid  one's  garden  or  orchard  of  this  mi- 
nute but  most  poisonous  Scolytits. 

But  the  frozen-sa'p  blight  is  quite  another 
and  a  much  more  alarming  disease.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  are  most  severely  visit- 
ed by  it ;  and  where  it  is  common,  its  effects 
are  so  disastrous,  that  unless  some  remedy 
can  be  offered,  the  extensive  culture  of  this 
fine  fruit  must  be  abandoned  there. 

It  is,  to  our  own  mind,  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, that  this  form  of  blight  arises  from 
the  sudden  freezing   and   thawing  of   the 


*  Speedily  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  shoot,  which 
turns  black,  leaf  and  branch,  almost  immediately.  It  should 
always  be  amputated  a  foot  below  where  '.here  are  any  marks 
of  discoloratioa. 


sap  vessels  in  winter.  Just  in  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  system  of  a  tree  is  filled 
with  sap,  or  unelaborated  juices,  at  the  close 
of  the  growing  season,  such  will  be  its  lia- 
bility to  be  affected  by  this  form  of  blight. 
Hence,trees  growing  on  dry  and  high  ground, 
where  the  growth  is  completed  early  in  sum- 
mer, will  usually  entirely  escape  this  form 
of  blight ;  while  those  growing  on  low  and 
moist  soil,  where  vegetation  continues  to  a 
late  period,  will  always  be  more  subject  to 
it.  Hence  also,  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  frozen-sap  blight  in  the  drier  and  poorer 
soil  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  its  great  pre- 
valence in  the  deep  deposits  of  vegetable 
matter  which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
best  soils  of  the  west. 

If  any  one  will  carefully  examine  a  tree 
affected  by  the  frozen-sap  blight,  he  will 
notice  spots  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
principal  branches,  which  have  a  dead  or 
withered  appearance.  The  bark  there  is 
contracted,  blackish,  and  is  shrunk  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  healthy  por- 
tions. This  is  often  observable  very  early  in 
the  spring.  As  the  season  opens,  the  tree 
starts  into  leaf,  and  grows  luxuriantly  :  sud- 
denly, about  the  middle  of  June,  sometimes 
a  little  earlier  or  later,  a  terminal  shoot,  a 
branch,  or  the  whole  tree,  droops  and  dies. 

If  we  pursue  the  examination  a  little 
further  with  the  knife,  we  shall  find  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  bark,  next  the  wood — in 
short,  that  part  where  the  downward  current 
of  sap  takes  its  course — has  assumed  a 
blackish  hue.  This  taint  is  not  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  tree,  viz.,  the  limb  or  branch 
where  the  external  symptoms  of  the  blight 
are  shown,  but  extends,  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly, from  that  point  through  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  unless  it  is  arrested  by  am- 
putation in  a  very  early  stage. 

The  death  of  pear  trees  by  this  form  of 
blight  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mecha- 
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nical  eflect,  similar  to  that  caused  by  gird- 
ling or  ringing  a  tree.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  some  few  cases; 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  effect 
of  the  frozen  and  dead  spot  of  bark,  when 
it  extends  quite  round  the  tree,  is  exactly 
similar  to  girdling  it,  or  removing  the  same 
quantity  of  bark  altogether.  The  leaves 
would  expand  in  the  spring,  because  the 
upward  current  of  sap  would  be  carried  on 
through  the  young  layer  of  wood  of  the 
previous  season.  But  when  the  current 
commences  passing  downward  through  the 
inner  layer  of  bark,  the  tree  must  perish, 
because  the  channel  of  communication  is 
cut  off  by  the  dead  spot  of  bark.  But  sup- 
posing, in  this  case,  this  spot  to  be  on  one  of 
the  principal  limbs,  then  the  mortality  would 
be  confined  to  the  portion  above  this  spot. 

But  every  one  who  has  carefully  watched 
the  frozen-sap  blight,  very  well  knows  that 
in  these  instances  it  is  not  confined  to  such 
branch.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases, 
if  left  to  itself,  it  pervades  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  tree,  the  vitality  of  which  is 
destroyed.  Sometimes  its  progress  is  so 
rapid  that  the  whole  seems  affected  in  a  few 
days ;  at  others,  it  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  mortality  is  com- 
plete. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  this 
effect  is  generally  owing  to  the  sap,  which 
is  rendered  poisonous  to  the  tree  by  the 
action  of  frost. 

Ijt.  Because  the  malady  is  distinctly  trac- 
ed, in  its  early  progress,  by  a  discolouration 
of  the  inner  bark  alone.  It  is  through  this 
that  the  principal  current  of  the  sap  is 
carried  on.  That  portion  of  the  sap  ves- 
sels, ruptured  and  broken  by  sudden  frost 
and  thawing,  is  more  or  less  filled  with 
putrid  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  This 
matter  is  taken  up  by  the  upward  current  of 
sap,  and  disseminated  through  the  branch 


above  it,  the  adjoining  parts,  or  through  the 
system  of  the  tree. 

If  the  diseased  part  is  large,  and  the  poi- 
sonous matter  abundant,  the  tree  will  die 
almost  immediately  on  the  commencement 
of  vegetation.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
The  first  upward  current  of  the  sap  in  the 
spring,  is  so  watery  and  abundant  that  it 
would  require  to  be  very  largely  infected  to 
cause  immediate  death.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  grown 
large  enough  properly  to  elaborate  the  juices, 
and  the  current  of  digested  food  sets  down- 
ward through  the  system  of  the  tree, the  effect 
of  the  poison  begins  to  show  itself.  If  the 
diseased  spot  is  upon  a  branch,  and  is  small 
in  extent,  its  effect  will  probably  be  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  that  portion.  If 
the  portion  is  larger,  but  the  diseased  mat- 
ter, or  putrid  sap,  small  in  quantity,  it  may 
only  cause  a  general  decline  of  health  in 
the  tree.  But  when  it  is  much  extended,  and 
is  once  fairly  taken  up  and  distributed 
throughout  the  system  of  the  tree,  nothing 
will  save  it.  If  it  does  not  all  die  the  first 
season,  it  will  the  second,  or  even,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  observ^ed,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards.  When  we  can  see,  on  raising 
the  inner  bark,  that  it  is  discoloured,  then 
we  may  be  sure  the  poison  has  already  tra- 
versed the  sap  vessels,  and  the  fate  of  such 
portion  of  the  tree  is  sealed,  however  flou- 
rishing it  may  yet  appear  in  the  outer  bark 
or  the  leaf, 

2d.  Because  the  symptoms  of  the  frozen- 
sap  blight  are  almost  entirely  similar  to 
those  which  are  produced  by  inoculating  the 
system  of  a  tree  in  early  spring  with  a 
small  quantity  of  arsenic,  or  any  other  pow- 
erful agent  destructive  to  vegetable  life. 
If  a  little  arsenic  is  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation of  a  fruit  tree  at  that  season,  it  first 
discolours  the  sap  vessels  of  the  inner  bark; 
then  the  leaves  suddenly  flag  and  droop; 
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the  branch  shrivels  and  turns  black  ;  and 
finally,  if  the  dose  is  large  enough,  the  whole 
tree  dies. 

That  the  sap  of  trees  is  often  wholly 
changed  in  its  nature  by  the  cold,  any  one 
who  examined  the  state  of  the  peach  and 
many  other  fruit  trees,  in  the  spring  of  1836, 
after  the  extraordinary  and  unparallelled 
winter  of  1835,  will  easily  understand. 
Thousands  of  trees,  always  hardy  before, 
were  destroyed  outright  by  the  excessive 
cold  of  that  winter.  In  all  cases,  the  sap 
vessels  were  more  or  less  distended  or  burst ; 
the  matter  contained  in  them  became  gluti- 
nous, dark  coloured,  and,  in  some  cases, 
offensive  to  the  smell.  Nearly  all  the  trees 
which  presented  this  appearance  during  the 
spring,  died  before  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year. 

What  we  call  the  frozen-sap  blight,  is  not 
confined  to  the  pear  tree  alone.  We  have 
seen  it  in  several  other  trees  not  entirely 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  or  which  suffer  from 
winters  of  unusual  severity.  Such  are  the 
Ailanthus,  the  Catalpa,  and  the  Spanish 
Chestnut.  The  latter  tree,  especially,  shows 
very  frequently,  while  standing  in  the  nur- 
series and  still  young,  the  same  symptoms 
as  the  blighted  pear  tree.  First,  early  in 
the  spring,  patches  of  shrivelled  and  dis- 
coloured bark  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  ;  second,  about  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, sudden  withering  of  the  foliage,  death 
of  the  branches,  and  often  of  the  whole  tree. 

A  most  important  question,  which  we 
now  reach,  is  this :  Are  these  diseased  spots, 
where  the  malady  first  arises,  and  from 
whence  it  is  disseminated,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  freezing,  or  the  thawing  ? 

We  think  we  are  prepared  to  answer 
this  question.  The  fact  that  these  spots, 
when  they  occur  on  the  trunk  or  larger 
branches,  almost  invariably  appear  on  the 
southern  side,  proves  clearly  that  it  is  the 


too  rapid  thaioz)ig  caused  by  the  sun's  rays, 
which  bursts  the  sap  vessels,  and  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  alteration  in  the 
matter  deposited  in  them.  Were  it  the 
effect  of  the  frost  simply,  the  evidences 
would  appear  equally  on  all  sides  of  the 
trunk. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
the  care  of  half-hardy  trees  or  plants,  that 
if  shielded  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  either  by  a  mere  shading  of 
boards,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  northern 
exposure,  they  do  not  suffer  in  the  least,  even 
by  a  temperature  much  colder  than  that 
which  destro3-s  the  same  trees  when  planted 
in  a  sunny  southern  exposure.  A  plant,  in 
other  words,  will  bear,  without  injury,  a  very 
severe  frost,  if  it  is  not,  directly  afterwards, 
exposed  to  a  sudden  thawing. 

Now  the  pear  tree  appears,  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  bark,  to  be  the  most  tender  of  our 
fruit  trees.  Our  climate  in  Avinter  is  often 
one  of  the  most  sudden  and  extreme  varia- 
bleness. To-night  we  have  the  thermome- 
ter at  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  next  morning 
we  have  a  bright  unclouded  sun,  that  shines 
on  any  dark  object  exposed  to  it,  with  all 
the  warmth  of  April.  The  consequence  to 
a  susceptible  tree  is  obvious.  Any  part 
which  happens  to  be  especially  exposed, 
either  from  its  position,  as  upon  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  trunk,  or  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lodgment  of  any  unusual 
deposit  of  juices  therein,  is  of  course  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  sudden  and  pow- 
erful effects  of  the  sun  immediately  after 
severe  frost.  Here,  accordingly,  we  soon 
find  the  sap  vessels  burst,  the  bark  shri- 
velled,and  the  poisoned  matter  accumulated, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  bliglit  of  the  en- 
suing spring  and  summer. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  frozen'Sap 
blight  1 

For  the  bliecht  in  its  milder  forms,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  vigorous  pruning  is  often 
sufTicient  to  arrest  its  farther  progress. 
When  it  has  thoroughly  passed  into  the 
system  of  the  tree,  there  is  no  known  reme- 
dy. But  perhaps  a  still  more  important 
question  to  the  orchard  grower  of  pears  is 
this  :  Is  there  no  certain  preventive  to  this 
most  destructive  form  of  blight,  for  those 
soils  and  situations  most  exposed  to  it  ? 

It  is  with  a  view  of  suggesting  such  a  re- 
medy, that  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  at  the  present  time.  We  propose 
to  prevent  the  frozen-sap  blight  entirely,  by 
7i;hitewashing  the  stems  and  principal  brofiches 
of  all  valuable  pear  trees  every  autumn,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  By  this  simple  operation, 
we  think  the  injurious  action  of  the  sun 
will  be  entirely  prevented  ;  its  rays  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  reflected,  and  the  rapid 
thawing  of  any  large  part  of  the  bark  ren- 
dered entirely  impossible.* 

It  may  seem  to  some  persons  that  it 
would  be  a  tedious  and  troublesome  process 
to  whitewash  the  trunks  and  larger  branches 
of  all  the  pear  trees  in  a  large  garden  or 
orchard,  every  season,  just  before  winter. 
We  have  only  to  answer  to  such  an  objec- 
tion, that  the  loss  of  one  valuable  tree,  in  a 
full  bearing  state,  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  the  cost  of  whitewashing  a 
good  sized  orchard,  for  half-a-dozen  years. 
An  active  man,  with  a  large  brush,  a  light 


»  We  presume  all  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of 
the  solar  rays  upon  bodies  of  different  colours,  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  in  winter.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here 
Dr.  Franklin's  experiment : 

"  On  a  winter's  day  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
take  four  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  of  equal  dimensions,  but 
of  different  colours,  black,  blue,  brown  and  white,  and  lay 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  each  other.  In  a  few  hours,  the  black  cloth  will  have 
sunk  considerably  below  the  surface ;  the  blue  almost  as 
much  ;  the  brown  evidently  less ;  and  the  white  will  remain 
precisely  in  its  former  situation." 

To  the  above  we  also  add  the  following  :— ''  Dr.  Watson, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff.  covered  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter with  a  black  coating  of  Indian  Ink,  and  the  thermome- 
ter presently  rose  10°."— ffreg.  Die.  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Step-ladder,  and  a  little  practice,  will  brush 
over  a  good  many  trees  in  a  day.  Where 
this  blight  does  not  appear,  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  In  districts  where  it  is  common, 
if  this  should  prove  effectual,  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  gladly  resorted  to. 

We  have,  ourselves,  no  great  admiration 
for  whitewashed  trees.  They  are  rather 
unplcasing  and  unnatural  looking  objects, 
at  the  best.  But  if  we  can  drive  from  our 
gardens  and  orchards  this  monster  malady 
of  the  pear,  by  virtue  of  a  lime  coat,  we 
will  be  content  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  but 
the  economical  view  of  the  subject. 

Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  consider  our 
preventive  as  one  which  we  suggest  for  ex- 
tensive trial,  and  not  one  which  we  give  as 
having  borne  the  test  of  long  experience. 
We  have  been  induced  to  give  more  than 
usual  examination  of  late,  to  this  subject, 
by  having  our  attention  called  this  season 
to  two  most  promising  young  pear  orchards, 
both  just  coming  into  a  bearing  state,  and 
both  suffering  greatly  from  this  alarming 
disease.  These  thrifty  young  specimens, 
bearing  infected  spots  on  the  south  sides  of 
their  trunks,  began  to  droop  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  early  in  June,  and  now  are 
only  melancholy  looking  objects — dead  al- 
most down  to  the  root. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to 
us  the  most  rational  theory  of  this  fatal 
form  of  blight.  Our  proposed  preventive 
will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  these  two  or- 
chards affected  by  it  during  this  coming 
winter,  and  we  beg  our  correspondents  also 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  This  or 
any  other  remed}'-,  which  may  prove  suc- 
cessful, will  not  only  save  large  orchards 
already  planted,  but  will  induce  the  planting 
of  thousands  of  pear  trees  in  sections  where 
orchardists  are  only  prevented  from  exten- 
sive planting  by  the  frozen-sap  blight. 


FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
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THE   FASTOLFF   RASPBERRY. 


The  FastolfT  Raspberry,  we  are  gratified 
to  be  able  to  say,  now  that  it  has  borne  two 
years  in  this  country,  is  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it.  It 
is  large,  handsome,  prolific,  and  of  most  ex- 
cellent flavor. 

This  new  English  variety  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  December,  1S42,  by 
the  Messrs.  Youell,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  England.  It  is  stated  by  them  to 
have  been  known  and  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Yarmouth,  near  an  an- 
cient pile  called  Fastolff  Castle,  for  several 


years  previously.  It  is  evidently  a  large 
and  improved  variety  of  the  true  Dutch 
Red  Antwerp,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
the  old  castle  near  which  it  was  at  first  well 
known. 

The  Fastolff  Raspberry  has  been  the  prize 
fruit  at  all  the  leading  horticultural  shows 
in  England  since  it  has  been  introduced  into 
cultivation  there.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
bearing  off  the  palm  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  stronger  and  rather  hardier  than 
the  large  Red  Antwerp,  which  it  most  nearly 
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resembles,  and  its  fruit  is  larger  and  higher 
flavored  than  that  of  the  Franconia.  Both 
these  varieties  will,  however,  hold  theirplace 
in  our  gardens,  because  they  are  sorts  of 
great  merit ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  give  the 
FaslolfTthe  first  rank  for  large  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  fruit,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  preced- 
ing drawing,  is  much  more  roundish,  or  06- 
tusdy  conical,  than  that  of  the  true  Red 
Antwerp.  The  canes  are  also  stouter,  more 
upright,  and  the  leaves  rather  longer  and 
more  pointed.  It  has  the  excellent  habit 
of  ripening  its  berries  in  long  continued  suc- 
cession. Its  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest  kind, 
as  it  grows  in  any  good  garden  soil.  To  raise 


the  largest  fruit,  however,  and  to  secure  a 
supply  for  several  weeks,  the  ground  should 
be  trenched  and  manured  two  feel  deep 
before  planting  it.  April  is  probably  the 
lest  time  for  transplanting  it  in  this  latitude  ; 
though  October  and  November  are  favorable 
months. 

The  FastolfT  Raspberry  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  the  large  Antwerp.  With  us 
it  was  in  perfection  this  season  about  the 
fourth  of  July.  Its  luxuriant  habit,  large 
size  and  good  flavor  will  soon  make  it 
widely  known  in  own  gerdens,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  acquisition  of  the  last 
twenty  years  to  this  class  of  midsummer 
fruits. 


SUMMER   PRUNING  THE    GRAPE   VINE. 


Almost  every  one  having  a  garden,  culti- 
vates a  grape  vine.  If  he  cannot  grow  a 
Black  Hamburg  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
under  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  a  single 
cluster  will  weigh  five  pounds,  he  can  at 
least  raise  that  hardy  and  prolific  native 
sort,  the  Isabella,  in  such  abundance  that  a 
single  root  will  give  him  every  year  fifty 
pounds  of  fruit. 

This  is  the  month  when  that  which  is 
Gomrnonly  known  as  the  summer  pruning 
of  the  grape  vine  takes  place,  all  over  the 
country.  (We  confine  our  remarks  now 
chiefly  to  hardy  grapes.)  The  native  grapes 
are  very  luxuriant  growers;  they  make 
every  season  of  life  to  themselves  a  great 
mass  of  foliage ;  and  the  almost  universal 
practice  is  to  cut  off,  when  the  grapes  are 
about  the  size  of  peas,  every  shoot,  two  or 
three  joints  beyond  the  outermost  bunch 
of  grapes. 

This  is  done  under  the  impression,  first, 
that  to  leave  so  much  young  wood  and  foliage 


is  to  rob  the  growing  fruit  of  its  fair  supply 
of  food ;  and  second,  that  every  bunch  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  assist 
it  in  coming  to  full  maturity.  We  our- 
selves practised  this  mode  of  summer  prun- 
ing for  several  years,  even  after  we  had 
doubts  of  its  propriet}'-,  and  were  frequently 
disposed  to  lay  to  its  charge  the  diminished 
size  of  the  grapes,  of  which  we  are  now  con- 
fident it  was  the  cause. 

In  1843,  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
an  article  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
on  this  subject.  It  began  with  the  follow- 
ing propositions : — 

"  (1.)  If  all  the  leaves  which  a  tree  will 
naturally  form,  are  exposed  to  favorable 
influences,  and  receive  the  light  of  a  bril- 
liant sun,  all  the  fruit  which  such  a  plant 
may  produce  will  ripen  perfectly  in  a  sum- 
mer that  is  long  enough. 

"(2.)  If  all  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  exposed 
to  such  influences,  all  its  fruit  will  advance 
as  far  towards  ripening  as  the  length  of  the 
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summer  will  admit  of ;  it  may  be  sour  and 
colourless,  but  that  condition  will  be  per- 
fect of  its  kind. 

"(3.)  But  if  all  the  fruit  which  a  healthy 
tree  will  show  is  allowed  to  set,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  leaves  is  abstracted,  such  fruit, 
be  the  summer  what  it  may,  will  never 
ripen. 

"  (4.)  Therefore,  if  a  necessity  exists  for 
taking  off  a  part  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  a 
part  of  its  fruit  should  also  be  destroyed. 

"(5.)  But  although  a  tree  may  be  able  to 
ripen  all  the  fruit  which  it  shows,  yet  such 
fruit  will  neither  be  so  large  nor  so  sweet, 
under  equal  circumstances,  as  if  a  part  of 
it  is  removed  ;  because  a  tree  only  forms  a 
certain  amount  of  secretions,  and  if  those 
secretions  are  divided  among  twenty  fruits 
instead  of  ten,  each  fruit  will  in  the  former 
case  have  but  half  the  amount  of  nutrition 
which  it  would  have  received  in  the  latter 
case. 

"(6.)  The  period  of  ripening  in  fruit  will 
be  accelerated  by  an  abundant  foliage,  and 
retarded  by  a  scanty  foliage." 

Dr.  LiNDLEY  stated,  that  he  considered 
these  propositions  as  the  expression  of  ge- 
neral truths,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but 
especially  to  the  vine.  If  they  were  found- 
ed, as  he  believed,  in  well  ascertained  laws, 
then  the  rigorous  summer  pruning  of  the 
vine  is  totally  wrong.  He  recommended, 
on  the  contrary,  that  not  only  should  the 
whole  crop  of  leaves  be  unpruned,  but 
that  the  lateral  shoots,  always  hitherto  re- 
moved, should  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  be- 
cause "  all  those  laterals,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  would  by  the  end  of  the  season  have 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  matter  stored 
in  the  stem  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ; 
because  the  preparation  of  such  matter 
would  have  been  much  more  rapid  ;  and 
because  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  de- 
pends  on   the    presence   of    such   matter, 


would  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  formation." 

"  It  is  a  mistake,"  continues  he,  "  to  ima- 
gine that  the  sun  must  shine  on  the  bunches 
of  grapes  in  order  to  ripen  them.  Nature 
intended  no  such  thing,  when  heavy  clus- 
ters Avere  caused  to  grow  on  slender  stalks, 
and  to  hang  below  the  foliage  of  branches, 
attached  to  trees  by  their  strong  and  nume- 
rous tendrils.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  vines  naturally  bear  their  fruit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun  ; 
and  man  is  most  unwise  when  he  rashly  in- 
terferes with  this  intention.  What  is  want- 
ed is  the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  the 
sun ;  they  will  prepare  the  nutriment  of  the 
grape — they  will  feed  it,  and  nurse  it,  and 
eventually  rear  it  up  into  succulence  and 
lusciousness." 

Struck  at  that  time  with  the  soundness 
and  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  we  immedi- 
ately put  in  practice  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tained. "VVe  abandoned,  for  the  most  part, 
summer  pruning  on  our  vines,  and  recom- 
mended it  verbally  to  many  others.  The 
result  of  three  years'  trial  has  fully  con- 
vinced us,  and  we  believe  all  others  who 
have  tested  it,  of  the  entire  superiority  of 
the  grapes,  both  as  regards  maturity  and 
the  weight  of  the  crop,  in  all  cases  where 
the  common  and  severe  system  of  summer 
pruning  is  abandoned. 

All  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  now, 
with  grapes  in  the  open  air,  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  to  go  over  them  and  tie  up  to 
the  trellis  or  frame,  all  rambling  shoots. 
If,  from  any  neglect  at  the  season  of  winter 
pruning,  or  when  the  buds  were  thinned  in 
May,  too  many  young  shoots  have  been 
suffered  to  grow,  a  few  of  them  may  be 
cut  out,  close  down  to  the  point  where 
they  start,  taking  off*  the  whole  branch — 
fruit  and  leaves.  The  remaining  branches 
and  leaves   will  then   be   able  to  provide 
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nutriment  for  themselves.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  if  the  winter 
pruning  and  the  spring  disbudding  have 
been  properly  done,  no  summer  pruning 
whatever  will  be  necessar}', 

"  But,"  says  some  person  accustomed  to 
cutting  ofT  half  a  cart-load  of  foliage  from 
his  hardy  vines  every  July,  *'  what  am  I  to 
do  with  the  mass  of  foliage,  running  into  a 
wild  wilderness,  that  I  find  upon  my  vines 
every  midsummer.  It  would  smother  the 
grapes." 

We  answer,  provide  against  it  by  pruning 
back  the  side  spurs  or  shoots,  close  to  the 
leading  canes,  every  winter.  And  in  the 
spring,  when  several  buds  start  out  from 
the  same  place  to  make  the  current  season''s 
wood,  rub  off  all  but  tivo.  In  this  way  you 
will  prevent  the  vine  from  producing  too 
much  wood,  or  more  fruit  than  it  can  pro- 
perly carry  ;  and  you  will  also  allow  the 
shoots  that  form  the  current  year's  growth, 
to  produce  and  retain  all  the  foliage  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,  in  order  that 
the  grapes  which  they  bear  may  have  the 
utmost  supply  of  nutriment. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  these  remarks 
than  by  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Lindley's   article.     It   relates   to    autumn 


pruning,  and  is  as  much  to  the  point  here 
as  in  England : 

"When,  however,  the  branches  have 
grown  for  many  weeks,  and  are  in  the  au- 
tumn beginning  to  slacken  in  their  power 
of  lengthening,  theory  says  it  is  then  right 
to  stop  the  shoots  by  pinching  off  their  ends, 
because  after  that  season  newly  formed 
leaves  have  little  time  to  do  more  than  or- 
ganize themselves,  which  must  take  place 
at  the  expense  of  matter  forming  in  the 
other  leaves.  Autumn-stopping  of  the  vine 
shoots  is  therefore  not  only  unobjectionable, 
but  advantageous  ;  for  the  leaves  which  re- 
main after  that  operation  will  then  direct  all 
their  energy  to  the  perfection  of  the  grapes." 

We  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  we  con- 
sider the  simple  upright  trellis  in  every 
respect  preferable  to  the  arbor,  for  training 
hardy  grapes.  Too  much  sun  we  have 
never  known,  even  in  our  hottest  seasons, 
for  the  grape  ;  and  the  leaves  are  so  much 
more  perfectly  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the 
trellis,  where  it  can  reach  them  on  both 
sides,  than  upon  the  arbor  where  it  can 
only  touch  upon  one  side,  that  the  crop  of 
grapes  in  the  former  case  is  always,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  incomparably 
larger  and  finer. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  LILY  TRIBE. 


BY  JOSEPH  BRECK  OF  BOSTON. 


As  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  the 
Lily  family  is  near  at  hand,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  season  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  the  various  species  and  their  cul- 
tivation. 

All  the  species  of  this  splendid  genus  with 
which  w-e  are  acquainted,  may  be  consid- 
ered worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  col- 
lection of  plants. 


Some  of  the  species  are  well  known,  while 
others  are  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens. 

The  Lily  is  interesting  to  the  young  stu- 
dent in  botany  as  well  as  to  the  florist,  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  structure, 
and  the  magnitude  and  distinct  character 
of  its  different  parts  and  organs.  In  the 
Linnsean  system  it  is  found  in  class  Hex- 
andria,  order  MonogjTiia.     It   is  the  type 
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of  a  most  interesting  order  in  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu,  (the  Lilacece.,)  embracing 
many  plants  with  flowers  truly  magnificent. 

The  root  of  the  Lily,  or  what  is  generally 
denominated  the  root,  is  a  scaly  bulb,  the 
scales  being  laid  over  each  other  in  an  im- 
bricate form,  enclosing  the  germ  or  bud. 
The  bulb  is  not  a  root  strictly  speaking,  but 
a  bud  containing  the  embryo  of  the  future 
plant.  The  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the 
bottom  of  these  bulbs  or  buds,  and  unlike 
the  fibres  of  the  tulip  bulb,  are  perennial, 
and  on  their  strength  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  vigor  of  the  future  plant. 
During  the  process  of  the  growth  and  in- 
florescence of  the  plant,  new  buds  are  form- 
ed side  by  side  of  the  old  bulb,  which  are 
matured  sufficiently  to  push  their  leaves 
soon  after  the  flowering  of  the  mother  plant 
is  over,  and  it  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  de- 
cay in  its  foliage.  This  is  the  proper  time 
to  divide  and  transplant  the  bulbs.  The 
different  species  of  Lilies  will  all  be  ready 
to  take  up  in  the  month  of  August  ;  some 
earlier,  and  others  later,  according  to  their 
time  of  flowering. 

In  the  cultivation  of  border  flowers  ge- 
nerally, it  will  be  found  that  they  thrive 
best  in  well  pulverized  rich  soils,  such  as 
are  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  The 
Lily  will  do  well  in  any  well  prepared  bor- 
der. By  a  well  prepared  border,  we  mean 
one  that  has  been  trenched,  and  bountifully 
supplied  with  decomposed  stable  or  barn- 
yard manure,  composted  with  peat  or 
swamp-muck.  If  the  soil  was  of  a  heavy 
character,  a  suitable  quantity  of  sand  should 
be  mixed  with  it,  or  if  too  porous  and  light, 
soil  of  an  opposite  quality  ought  to  be  incor- 
poratod  with  it.  Ground  thus  prepared  is 
in  order  to  receive  not  only  Lilies,  but  other 
bulbous  roots  and  plants.  On  no  account 
should  the  removal  of  lilies  be  deferred  un- 
til   the  leaves  begin  to  push,  for  in   that 


case  the  bulbs  are  very  much  weakened,  and 
their  flowering  may  be  prevented  for  a 
number  of  years.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  break  the  fibres  attached  to  the  bulbs. 

The  bulbs  of  strong  growing  Lilies  should 
be  planted  from  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
and  weaker  sorts  from  three  to  four  inches. 
It  will  be  found  beneficial  to  imbed  the 
bulb  in  sand.  In  the  borders,  three  bulbs 
of  the  stronger  growing  varieties,  are 
enough  for  one  group,  and  five  of  the  weak- 
er sorts.  They  have  a  pleasing  effect  when 
planted  in  masses.  Most  of  the  species 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  them  any  protection  in 
winter;  but  all  will  bloom  more  strongly, 
provided  they  receive  a  covering  of  fitter 
or  rotten  manure. 

LiLiuM  CANDIDUM,  The  Old  White  Lily, 
This  species  has  always  been  considered 
the  emblem  of  whiteness,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  A  mass 
of  white  lilies  is  always  beheld  with  ad- 
miration,and  they  perfume  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance.  The  White  Garden 
Lily  cannot,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  lover  of  flowers.  In  strong  ground,  it 
grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  is  in 
flower  about  the  first  of  July. 

LiLlUM  CANDIDUM,  FLORE  PLENO.       This  is 

a  double  variety  of  the  white  :  but  no  one 
will  cultivate  it  for  its  beauty.  The  inflo- 
rescence appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
foliage,  which  as  it  terminates  the  stem, 
gradually  assumes  the  character  of  sepals 
or  petals,  with  the  whiteness  of  the  simple 
flower.  It  is  a  curious  monster,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  fancied  by  some. 

LiLiTJM  CANDIDUM  FLORE  STRiATO,  the  Va- 
riegated White  Lily,  is  another  variety  of 
the  common  white.  The  purity  of  the 
white  is  destroyed  by  the  dull  purple 
stripes  that  mark  the  petals,  and  give  the 
impression  that  the  flower  has  been  soiled. 
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LiLlUM      CANPIPUM,       FOLIA      VARIEGATA. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  White  Lilies 
with  striped  leaves,  one  having  gold,  the 
other  silver  striped  foliage  ;  both  pretty  in 
B  collection. 


Fig.  19.     Tlie  Long-flowered  White  Lily. 

LiLiuM  LONGiFLORDM,  or  Lo?ig-Jlo2vered 
White  Lily ;  sometimes  called  L.  JapoJii- 
cum.  This  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  al- 
though it  has  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
tender,  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
stood  uninjured  in  the  open  ground  the 
past  winter,  without  any  other  covering 
than  a  little  sea-weed.  The  flowers  pure 
white  and  very  large ;  corolla  tubular, 
campanulate  ;  leaves  scattered,  lanceolate  ; 
stem  smooth ;  height,  2  feet.  Flowers  in 
July. 

LiLiuM  MAETAGON,  Ttirk^s  Cap  Lily. 
Of  this  species  of  Lily  there  are  a  number 
of  varieties,  as  white,  purple,  spotted — all 
desirable  and  beautiful.  The  petals  are 
very  much  reflexed  ;  corolla  revolute ;  leaves 
whorled,  ovate-lanceolate.  In  strong  soil, 
where  the  roots  were  well  established,  we 
have  seen  this  variety  throw  up  stems  three 
to  four  feet  high,  each  stem  producing 
20  or  30  flowers. 

LiLiuM  UMBELLATUM,  the  TJmhel-Jloioered 
Orange  Lily.     A  strong  growing  species, 


producing  quite  a  number  of  large  upright 
orange  flowers,  with  rough  interior ;  leaves 
scattered.  In  contrast  with  the  white  lily, 
it  makes  an  imposing  appearance.  It  com- 
mences flowering  about  one  week  earlier 
than  the  white. 

LiLiuiM  AUUANTICUM,  Dioarf  Orange 
Lily.  Flowers  upright,  rough  inside,  2  or 
3  only  found  on  one  stem,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  feet.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late.    A  very  pretty  variety. 

LiLiTTM  TiGRiNUM,  Tiger  Spotted  Lily. 
A  very  strong  growing  common  variety, 
but  very  showy,  with  fine  reflexed  orange 
flowers  with  black  spots.  Corolla  revolute, 
papillose  inside  (covered  with  fleshy  points 
or  protuberances).  Leaves  scattered,  ses- 
sile, 5-nerved,  the  upper  cordate-nervate. 
It  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  bulbs  in 
the  axil  of  the  leaves.  Grows  from  4  to  6 
feet  high.  Having  the  faculty  of  producing 
not  only  from  off'-sets,  but  from  the  small 
bulbs,  it  makes  itself  too  common.  It  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  the  shrubbery  as  well  as 
the  border. 

LiLiuM  poMPONicuM,  Scarlet  Pompone 
Lily.  This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
scarlet  reflexed  flowers :  corolla  revolute, 
toothed  and  warted  inside,  leaves  scattered, 
linear-subulate  ;  tAVO  feet  high.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

LiLiUM  cHALCEDONicuM,  Scarlet  Marta- 
gon  Lily.  This  is  another  fine  scarlet  lily 
with  reflexed  flowers,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  scatter- 
ed ;  corolla  revolute,  dotted  inside. 

All  our  native  lilies  are  beautiful,  and 
very  much  improved  by  cultivation.  While 
we  are  bringing  together  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  the  treasures  of  Flora,  let  not 
our  own  be  neglected. 

LiLiTJM  SUPERBT7M,  Superh  Lily.  One  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  our  native  plants. 
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Not  found  we  believe  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  or  rarely  in  this  state.  We  have  seen 
it  in  New-York,  and  farther  south.  Stem 
erect,  straight,  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
bearing  a  large  pyramid  of  orange  coloured 
flowers,  amounting,  not  unfrequently,  to 
thirty  or  forty  in  number.  Leaves  lance- 
linear,  three-nerved,  glabrous ;  lower  ones 
whorled  ;  upper  ones  scattered  ;  flowers  in 
a  pyramidal  raceme ;  corollas  reflexed. 
There  appears  to  be  a  variety  in  the  colours 
from  a  yellow  to  an  orange  scarlet. 

LiLiuM  CANADENSE,  Nodding  Meadow 
Lily.  The  character  of  this  lily  when  cul- 
tivated, is  very  much  improved,  and  when 
in  rich  ground  approaches  the  character  of 
L.  siiperbum.  The  colours  vary  :  varieties 
may  be  found  from  light  yellow  to  orange, 
and  nearly  to  a  scarlet.  A  great  portion 
of  our  meadows  are  embellished  with  this 
flower  in  the  month  of  June.  Stem  green, 
varying  in  height  from  one  to  three  feet, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  surrounding  it  in 
distant  whorls  ;  flowers  from  one  to  three 
or  even  more,  on  terminal  peduncles  ;  co- 
rolla nodding,  bell-shaped,  spotted  inside ; 
petals  lanceolate,  turned  outward,  but  hardly 
reflexed.  In  the  garden  we  have  seen  this 
lily  growing  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
graced  with  at  least  twenty  of  its  beautiful 
pendulous  flowers. 

LiLiuBi  PHiLADELPHicuM,  Common  Red 
Lily  of  our  pastures  and  dry  fields.  Of 
equal  beauty  with  the  canadense,  but  of 
different  habit.  Its  height  rarely  exceeds 
two  feet ;  leaves  whorled,  a  few  sometimes 
scattered.  Flowers,  one,  two  or  three,  sup- 
ported on  a  long  claw,  upright,  of  a  dark 
Vermillion  colour,  spotted ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped.  The  character  of  this  species  will 
no  doubt  be  as  much  improved  as  cana- 
dense,  by  cultivation.  It  will  then  form 
one  of  the  most  showy  ornaments  of  the 
'Tarden,  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  rich 


and  brilliant.  If  ten  or  fifteen  can  be  pro- 
duced on  one  stem,  the  effect  of  a  group  of 
plants  will  be  surpassingly  rich. 

We  have  succeeded  in  transferring  our 
indigenous  lilies  from  the  fields  or  mea- 
dows when  in  flower,  by  taking  up  a  ball 
of  earth  with  the  roots. 

Among  other  beautiful  species  and  varie- 
ties in  this  interesting  order,  are  L.  catesbai, 
a  native  of  the  south,  with  orange  coloured 
flowers,  and  dwarf  in  its  habits  ;  L,  caroli' 
nianum  from  Carolina,  somewhat  like 
stiperbum  ;  L.  pyrenaicum,  with  reflexed 
dark  orange  flowers,  from  the  PjTenees  ; 
L.  monadelphwn,  a  species  of  martagon 
from  the  Caucasus ;  L.  croceum,  'pumilum, 
and  many  others,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dutch  florists.  Lily  bulbs,  when 
transported  across  the  Atlantic,  will  hardly 
flower  the  first  year,  even  when  conveyed 
in  the  best  condition  .  more  than  one-half 
usually  perish  when  packed  in  the  best 
order.  These  bulbs  should  be  planted  as 
soon  after  taking  up  as  possible. 

In   addition    to   the   varieties  described, 
some  splendid   species   or   varieties   have 
been  recently  introduced  from  Japan,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  collections 
in   this    vicinity,    viz.,    Liliitm    spec'wsmn 
and  landfolium-album.     We  are    indebted 
to  Dr.  Van  Siebolt  for  this  magnificent  ac- 
quisition, who  brought  them  from  Japan  to 
Europe.     These  bulbs  have  commanded  an 
extravagant  price.     But  one  individual,  to 
our  knowledge,  has  tried  them  in  the  open 
ground  in   this   neighborhood ;  we  under- 
stand they  stood  the  winter  with  some  little 
protection.     Should  they  prove  hardy  upon 
further    trial,  they  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after,    as  they  surpass  in  beauty  and   fra- 
grance every  other  species  or  variety  in  this 
extensive   family  of  plants.     L.  speciosum 
has  a  pink  and  white  frosted  ground,  finely 
spotted  with  a  deep  crimson ;  L.  la7icifoliuvi' 
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alburn  is  a  iniic  white:  each  variety  with 
reflexed  petals.  Hybrids  have  been  pro- 
duced between  these  species,  and  a  number 
of  new  varieties  have  been  obtained,  all 
exquisitely  beautiful.  We  have  seen  spe- 
cimens, four  or  five  feet  high,  with  over 
twenty  buds  and  flowers. 


I  have  thus  given  a  faint  description  of 
most  of  the  Lily  family  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  They  are  all  beau- 
tiful, easy  of  cultivation,  and  will  give 
much  satisfaction  to  the  florist  when  wftll 
managed.  Joseph  Breck. 

Uuston,  June  30,  1346. 


NEW  MODE  OF   RIPENING  FOREIGN   GRAPES. 


Dear  Sir — I  send  you  an  engraving  of  a 
novel  kind  of  bell-glass,  much  used  in  Hol- 
land for  ripening  the  finer  sorts  of  grapes 
in  the  open  air.  The  following  account  of 
it  may  also  interest  your  readers,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Horticultural  Review 
of  Paris, 

This  bell-glass  1  as  an  opening  at  the  top, 
with  its  edge  turned  over  in  the  form  of  a 
collar.  After  it  is  slipped  over  the  bunch 
of  grapes,  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  wire, 
which  is  passed  round  the  collar,  and 
then  fixed  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  trellis 
or  vine  branch.  The  cluster  is  usually  in- 
troduced into  the  bell-glass  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  are  well  formed,  though  it  is  often 
delayed  as  long  as  possible;  that  is,  till  the 
bunch  is  in  danger  of  growing  so  large, 
that  it  will  not  enter  the  opening  in  the  up- 
per end  of  the  bell. 

Long  experience,  it  is  said,  has  thorough- 
ly proved  the  good  effect  of  this  kind  of 
bell-glass  in  the  climate  of  Holland.  There, 
one  often  sees  an  hundred,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  several  hundreds,  in  use  at  once,  on 
the  same  line  of  grape  espalier.  In  them, 
grapes,  which  will  not  ripen  at  all  in  the 
open  air,  mature  and  attain  an  excellent 
flavor. 

The  air,  it  will  be  seen,  circulates  freely 
through  these  bell-glasses,  as  the  openings 
at  both  ends  are  left  open.     Insects  of  all 


Fig.  20.     The  Dutch  Bell-gtast. 

kinds,  it  is  stated,  will  not  remain  under 
these  bell-glasses,  and  the  grapes  enclosed 
in  them  are  consequently  left  entirely  un- 
touched by  the  numerous  flies  and  wasps, 
which  usually  prey  upon  them  when  ex- 
posed. No  sooner  does  a  wasp  approach 
the  enclosed  bunch  of  grapes,  than  he 
takes  flight  again,  probably  alarmed  at  the 
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noise  made  by  his   own  wings  under  the 
glass. 

Such  is  the  account  received  from  Hol- 
land, of  this  mode  of  ripening  grapes.  I 
understand  that  these  bell-glasses  can  be 
blown  at  our  glass-works,  and  afforded  at 
low  prices  by  the  dozen.  Their  value  will 
no  doubt  be  tested  bv  some  of  our  amateur 


cultivators,  who  would  like  a  couple  of  dozen 
clusters  of  choice  Frontignan  or  Hamburgh 
grapes  every  year,  without  the  expense  of  a 
vinery.  Vitis. 

P.  S.  I  ought  to  add  the  dimensions  of 
the  Dutch  bell-glass.  Its  height  is  about 
nine  inches  ;  the  opening  at  the  bottom  six 
inches  ;  that  at  the  top  two  inches. 


New  Mode  of  Growing  Early  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb. 

BY  R.  W.  T.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 


Sir — I  have  a  mode  of  raising  an  early 
crop  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale,  which  gives 
me  these  two  vegetables  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  my  neighbors,  and  which  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  lay  before  your  readers. 

About  five  years  ago  my  workmen  were 
engaged  in  draining  a  large  piece  of  low 
bog  meadow.  When  the  ditches  were 
made,  a  goodly  quantity  of  fine  mellow 
black  peat,  was  thrown  out.  I  had  this 
carted  into  my  kitchen  garden.  A  couple 
of  dozen  loads,  which  were  not  used  in  the 
autumn,  were  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  In 
the  spring,  very  early,  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  a  pretty  thick  coat  of  the  black 
earth  had  by  accident,  been  left  on  one  end 
of  a  bed  of  Sea  Kale. 

It  was  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
usual  season  for  cutting  either  this  vegeta- 
ble or  Asparagus.  But  already  I  beheld 
fine  strong  shoots  of  the  Sea  Kale,  pushing 
their  heads  above  the  dark  surface  of  the 
peat.  Indeed,  I  was  then  able,  from  three 
or  four  hills,  to  cut  as  fine  a  dish  of  this 
vegetable  as  I  ever  tasted.  It  was  very 
finely  blanched,  and  remarkably  tender  and 
fine  flavored.  The  roots  in  that  portion 
of  the  bed,  alongside,  that  had  not  been 
covered  by  the  black  earth,  did  not  begin 
to  grow  till  many  days  afterwards. 


You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  excellent,  though  accidental, 
hint.  The  November  following,  I  covered 
my  whole  bed  of  Sea  Kale  fourteen  inches 
deep  with  the  peat  earth.  I  was  able  to  com- 
mence cutting  the  shoots,  for  boiling,  the 
next  spring,  long  before  my  neighbors  ;  and 
the  size  and  flavor  were  certainly  all  I 
could  desire.  I  had  been  in  the  habit,  like 
most  of  those  persons  who  raise  this  escu- 
lent, of  heaping  up  a  mound  of  sand  every 
spring,  over  each  hill  of  Sea  Kale.  I  have 
now  altogether  abandoned  that  way  of 
blanching  the  stalks.  I  find  the  peat  a  far 
superior  substance  for  this  purpose.  Its 
dark  color  draws  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
retains  it,  thus  forAvarding  the  growth  of  the 
shoots  much  more  than  the  sand,  which  has 
not  this  quality,  I  think  also,  that  the 
heavy  coat  of  peat  laid  over  the  bed  in 
autumn,  keeps  the  frost  pretty  well  out  of 
the  ground  below  it,  so  that  the  roots  are 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  excited  into  growth  by 
the  first  bright  weather  in  March. 

Since  I  have  found  the  value  of  the  peat 
earth  for  raising  early  blanched  Sea  Kale, 
I  have  also  tried  it  with  Rhubarb.  Upon 
this  vegetable  it  acts  equally  well.  I  cover 
the  crowns  of  Rhubarb,  in  the  fall,  about  18 
inches  deep,  with  the  black  peat  soil,  heap- 
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ing  it  up  in  ihe  shape  of  a  flattened  cone  or 
hill.  From  such  hills  I  am  able  to  cut  nice 
blanched  stalks  in  abundance,  at  least 
twelve  or  fourteen  da)'s  before  the  roots  in 
the  open  quarters  afford  me  any  stalks. 
Those  who  like  a  fine  early  tart,  will  not 
think  this  too  much  trouble  to  obtain  it. 

I  should  also  mention,  perhaps,  that  as 
soon  as  the  season  for  cutting  those  plants 
is  past,  I  draw  away  all  the  covering  of  peat, 
mix  it  with  my  compost  heap,  or  apply  it 
to  any  part  of  the  garden  in  need  of  it. 
The  beds  are  then  dressed  and  dug  as  usual, 
and  the  plants  left  to  make  their  summer's 
growth.  I  generally  dig  in  a  dressing  of 
manure  in  the  autumn,  before  I  cover  the 
beds  with  the  peat. 

If  your  readers  will  make  a  trial  of  this 
way  of  raising  very  fine  early  Kale  and 
Rhubarb,  I  am  sure  it  will  meet  with  their 
approbation.  R.  W.  T. 

Remarks. — We  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  every  one  having  a  kitchen 
garden. 


We  will  only  add  to  the  excellent  direc- 
tions for  raising  early  Sea  Kale,  our  surprise 
that  this  really  delicious  and  invaluable 
vegetable  is  seen  in  so  few  gardens  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  in  the  least  infe- 
rior to  Asparagus,  to  our  taste,  and  it  is 
served  to  the  table  much  in  the  same  way. 
Coming  at  the  same  time,  among  the  very 
first  of  spring  vegetables,  it  is  doubly  wel- 
come from  the  scarcity  of  almost  all  escu- 
lents at  that  time. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Sea  Kale.  Any  common  garden 
soil  that  will  yield  a  cabbage,  will  produce 
it ;  once  planted,  it  gives  a  regular  supply 
for  the  table  every  spring,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  a  place  even  in  every  cottage 
garden. 

The  seeds  of  the  Sea  Kale  may  be  sown 
in  October  or  April.  Dig  the  ground  tho- 
roughly, and  sow  them  about  an  inch  deep, 
and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leave  two  or 
three  roots  in  a  place  ;  the  drills  about  16 
or  18  inches  apart. — Ed. 


DESIGN   FOR  A   RUSTIC    GATE. 


BY  RUSTICUS. 


Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  little  sketch  of  a 
rustic  gate  which  I  have  erected  this  sea- 
son, and  which,  though  very  simple,  has 
been  a  good  deal  admired  by  those  who 
have  seen  it. 

The  roof,  or  canopy  over  it,  is,  as  I  have 
ascertained  in  a  previous  case,  a  most  use- 
ful addition,  since  by  guarding  the  gate  it- 
self to  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
storms,  it  prevents  it  from  getting  out  of  re- 
pair. 

This  gate  stands  at  an  angle  in  the  boun- 
dary lines,  at  the  entrance  to  a  little  wood. 
Its  rustic  and  sylvan  character  agrees  well 
with  the  situation  in  which  it  stands. 


Indeed,  rustic  work  of  all  kinds  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing  in  any  situation  where 
there  is  any  thing  like  a  wild  or  natural  cha- 
racter ;  or  even  where  there  is  a  simple  and 
rustic  character.  In  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  a  highly  finished  villa,  it  strikes  me 
that  rustic  work,  such  as  arbors,  fences, 
flower  baskets  and  the  like,  are  rather  out 
of  place.  The  sculptured  vase  of  marble, 
or  terra  cotta.  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
in  keeping  with  an  elegant  place  of  the 
first  class  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  all  situations 
very  near  the  house.  In  wooded  walks,  or 
secluded  spots, rustic  work  looks  well  always. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  is,  that 
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rustic  work,  like  every  thing  else, 
gets  into  fashion,  and  then  the 
whole  good  taste  of  the  country 
grows  mad  about  it.  All  sorts 
of  foolish  and  ridiculous  extrava- 
gances are  indulged  in  it.  One 
of  my  neighbors  is  a  victim  to 
this  mania  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. His  gardener  has  made 
him  a  rustic  basket  in  the  form 
of  a  game  cock,  and  planted  its 
head  with  scarlet  verbenas,  and 
its  tail  with  purple  petunias  :  and 
the  employer,  who  has  not  a 
\'ery  severe  taste,  shows  it  to  all 
his  visitors  as  something  worthy 
of  universal  admiration  !  There  are  very 
few  places  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  would 
bear  even  a  little  of  this  sort  of  grotesque- 
ness.  Any  place,  however  fine,  would  be 
ruined  in  effect  by  much  of  it. 

Rustic  work  is  very  perishable,    if  it  is 
made  of  little  bits  of  rough  branches  of  any 


Fig.  22.     Design  for  a  Rustic  Gate. 

kind  that  are  picked  up  in  the  forest  after 
the  wood-chopper.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  always  made  of  the  branches  of  the 
common  Red  Cedar,  so  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  it  will  last  a  long  while, 
and  prove  both  strong  and  serviceable. 

RUSTICUS. 


THE  CARNATION,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE. 


BY  AN  AMATEUK  FLORIST. 


I.    ITS    HISTORY. 

I  TRUST  you  are  an  admirer  of  my  favorite 
flower  the  carnation.  Not  because  you 
are  bound,  by  virtue  of  office,  to  patronize 
all  Flora's  favorites,  but  that  it  is  really  and 
per  se  worthy  of  universal  admiration. 
What,  indeed,  is  more  beautiful,  or  more 
fragrant  than  a  collection  of  the  finest  vari- 
eties, comprising  all  gay  and  beautiful  hues, 
and  all  the  odorous  richness  that  belongs  to 
the  spice  groves  of  the  East. 

Dianihus  (flio?  av&o^  of  the  original  Greek) 
signifies,  literally,  Jove^s  Floiver,  or  the  Di- 
vine Flower.     This  name,  bestowed  on  the 
10 


genus  to  which  the  Carnation  belongs,  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  favor  in  which  it 
was  held  a  long  time  ago.  How  the  popu- 
lar name  Carnation  came  to  be  bestowed, 
the  floral  historiographers  have  not  told  us. 
Perhaps  it  Avas  given  in  allusion  to  the  pe- 
culiar flesh-coloured  hue  of  some  of  the 
plainer  sorts — likely  enough  to  have  been 
the  first  kinds  known  ;  caro,  carnis,  being 
the  Latin  term  for  flesh.  Indeed  Sleevens 
says,  that  so  long  ago  as  before  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  Carnardine  was  the  familiar 
name  of  the  flower.  I  find  it  thus  used  in 
an  old  play  of  that  era  : 
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"  Orograitis,  saltins,  velvet  fine. 
The  rosy  coloured  carnardinc-'' 

Drayton,  the  poet,  indeed,  also  gives  me 
warrant  for  this  interpretation  : 

"  The  brave   carnation,   then   with    sweet    anil 
sovereign  power. 
So  of  his  colour  calledj  although  a  July  flower." 

I  like  to  look  into  the  primitive  history  of 
my  garden  favorites.  It  is  more  agreeable 
than  searching  genealogical  trees  and  tables 
of  ancestry  ;  for  the  flowers  go  on  improving 
every  generation,  while  the  descendants  of 
great  men  often  grow  "small  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less." 

The  English  and  the  Dutch  have  always 
had  quite  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  my 
favorite  flower.  You  remember,  no  doubt, 
what  that  most  delightful  old  essayist,  the 
Spectator,  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  : 

"  Some  professed  florists  make  them  their 
constant  study  and  employment,  and  despise 
all  fruit ;  and  now  and  then  a  few  fanciful 
people  spend  all  their  time  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  tulip  or  a  carnation.'''' 

I  am  afraid  this  last  sentence  conveys  an 
idea  of  a  devotion  far  greater  than  even  my 
own. 

The  Carnation  has  been  the  favorite, 
however,  of  more  celebrated  personages 
than  the  "professed  florists."  The  illus- 
trious Condo,  great  as  a  general  and  as  a 
prince,  while  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
gloomy  Bastile,  amused  himself  in  cultivat- 
ing this  charming  plant.  Indeed  a  French 
poetess.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  has  com- 
memorated the  fact  in  one  of  her  verses  : 

"  En  voyant  ces  ffiillets,  qu'un  illustre  guerrier 
Cultive  d'unc  main  qui  gagne  lies  battailles, 
Souviens-toi  qu'  ApoUon  a  bAti  dcs  murailles, 
Et  ne  t'etonnc  plus  que  Mars  soil  jardinier." 

The  Carnation  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
middle  Europe.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  the 
ancients  knew  it  at  all,  as  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  it  in  any  of  the  classics.     But  it  has 


been,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a  favorite 
with  all  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

That  good  old  botanist  and  herbalist,  Ge- 
rarde,  first  introduced  it  into  England  in 
1597.  He  quaintly  tells,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  in  great  esteem  *'  to  deck  up  the  bo- 
soms of  the  beautiful,  and  to  make  garlands 
and  crowns  for  pleasure." 

Since  Gerarde's  day,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
have  by  no  means  neglected  the  Carnation. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing English  flower  fanciers  have  enumerated 
300  or  400  sorts  in  their  catalogues.  The 
perfection  to  which  their  culture  is  carried, 
quite  astonishes  one.  Indeed  they  are  most 
tenderly  nursed.  They  are  always  kept  in 
pots  full  of  the  most  carefully  ordered  com- 
posts ;  they  are  closely  watched  at  all  times, 
but  especially  when  approaching  the  bloom- 
ing season.  Then  the  buds  are  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  formed  ;  the  flower- 
stems  are  supported  by  neat  and  slender 
green  stakes ;  the  opening  blossoms  are 
prevented  from  turning  awry  by  pieces  of 
card  placed  beneath  them  ;  and  at  length, 
the  expected  time  having  arrived,  the  whole 
collection  is  placed  under  a  tasteful  awning 
upon  stages,  the  plants  rising  one  above  an- 
other to  show  all  of  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing finer  than  the  "  gay  confusion  "  that 
meets  the  eye  when  such  a  display  is  in  its 
perfection. 

II.    ITS    CIIAUACTER. 

The  Carnation,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is 
known  to  florists  in  three  principal  forms, 
viz.,  the  Flake,  the  Bizarre,  and  the  Picotce. 

The  Flal-e  is  distinguished  by  being 
striped,  with  pretty  regular  well  marked 
bands  or  stripes  of  two  colours  only  on  a 
white  ground.     (Fig.  23.) 

The  Bizarre  (from  the  French  bizarre, 
odd,  irregular)  is  characterized  by  having 
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Fig.  23.     The  Flake  Carnation. 

irregular  stripes  of  three  colours  on  a  plain 
ground.     (Fig.  24.) 

The  Picotee  (from  the  French  piquettee, 
pricked  or  spotted,)  differs  entirely  from  the 
foregoing.  They  are  usually  bordered  with 
a  narrow  margin  of  some  dark  colour,  or 
are  dotted  with  a  great  number  of  minute 
spots.  The  flowers  are  usually  smaller, 
and  the  plants  much  hardier  than  the  Flakes 
and  Bizarres.  The  edges  of  the  flowers  in 
Picotees  are  generally  serrated  or  cut, though 
in  the  finest  specimens  they  are  often  nearly 
even.  This  class  affords  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  colour,  both  in  the  ground  and  the 
spots  or  pencillings, — yellow,  purple,  lilac, 
white,  crimson,  &c.     (Fig.  25.) 

The  fine  points  in  a  carnation  are  these. 
The  flower  stem  must  be  strong  and  erect, 
the  calyx  must  open  regularly  and  without 


Fig.  24.     The  Bizarre  Carnation 

burstmg,  and  the  petals  must  be  symmetri- 
cally disposed. 


Fig  2.5.     Tlie  Picotee  Carnation. 

In  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  the  petals  must 
be  large,  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  regu- 
larly disposed.  The  ground  colour  must 
be   clear  and   pure.     The  stripes  must  be 
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dislinrt  and  well  defined.  In  Picotees,  the 
maro^in  colour  should  be  narrow  and  well 
defined  ;  the  pencilling  or  dotting  should 
radiate  from  this  to  the  centre,  and  should 
be  clear  and  distinct. 

III.    ITS    CULTURE. 

Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  see  a  good  col- 
lection of  carnations  in  our  gardens  ?  This 
question  is  answered  by  most  persons,  by 
saying  that  the  climate  does  not  suit  them. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  a  mistake.  In 
Germany  the  Carnation  is  raised  in  very 
great  perfection,  and  the  climate  there  is 
exceedingly  like  our  own. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
clrmate.  I  am  also  pretty  confident  that  it 
arises  from  the  too  trifling  care  bestowed  on 
this  plant. 

The  Carnation  is  treated  by  most  persons 
like  a  common  Pink,  or  hardy  border  flower. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  with  this  treatment 
it  will  not  succeed  here,  and  does  not  suc- 
ceed either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  few  hardy  kinds, 
and  among  them  the  Picotees  figure  largely, 
which  will  answer  very  well  in  the  open 
border,  with  a  slight  covering  in  winter. 
But  to  have  a  good  variety  of  the  best  Car- 
nations, they  cannot  be  grown  otherwise 
than  in  pots. 

And  are  they  not  more  truly  worthy  of 
this  care  than  most  of  the  poor  starved 
things  that  figure  among  green-house  plants? 
Half  the  care  bestowed  at  the  present  day, 
by  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  Fuchsia, 
would  afford  us  the  most  charming  and  per- 
fect Carnations. 

Well  then,  I  must  commence  by  saying, 
that  as  good  a  soil  as  need  be  for  this  plant 
is  made  by  observing  the  following  propor- 
tion, viz.,  two  barrowfuls  of  fresh  loamy 
soil  (or,  what  is  much  better,  the  soil  made 
by  rotting  down  sods,)  two  barrowfuls  of 


thoroughly  rotted  stable  manure — that  from 
a  spent  hot-bed  is  excellent,  and  one  bar- 
rowful  of  clean  sand.  Mix  the  whole  very 
thoroughly  together,  throwing  out  the  lumps, 
but  not  sifting  it.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
sift  a  small  quantity  to  place  on  the  top  of 
the  pots. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  propagation  of  this 
plant  directly.  I  am  now  supposing  the 
layers  to  have  rooted  sufTiciently  to  be  taken 
off,  which  they  usually  are  about  the  first 
of  September.  You  must  then  separate  the 
layers  from  the  old  plant  with  a  knife,  lift 
them  with  a  transplanting  trowel,  trimming 
off  carefully  any  decayed  or  broken  parts, 
and  pot  them  in  the  soil  already  described, 
in  half  pint  pots,  one  plant  in  each  pot. 
Use  bits  of  charcoal  for  the  drainage — in 
other  words,  for  covering  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  pots  should  all  be  placed  together,  in 
a  cool  and  rather  sheltered  position,  where 
they  can  be  shaded  for  ten  days.  The  plants 
must  be  pretty  liberally  supplied  Avith  water 
from  this  time  till  the  middle  of  October, 
when  they  will  be  well  established  in  the 
pots. 

Next,  for  their  winter  quarters.  This, 
though  simple  enough,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
great  importance  ;  for  unless  it  is  carefully 
attended  to,  you  may  lose  your  whole  stock 
in  one  winter's  day. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  the  Carnation 
through  the  winter,  is  in  a  common  hot-bed 
frame  with  glass  lights.  Such  a  frame» 
three  feet  by  eight,  will  hold  a  great  many 
of  these  pint  pots,  each  holding  a  young 
rooted  plant. 

Now,  the  groat  points  in  keeping  the  Car- 
nation through  the  winter,  are,  to  keep  it 
cool  and  dry,  and  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  not  be  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of 
weather.  A  severe  frost  will  not  hurt  it  a 
all,  if  the  plant  is  kept  quite  shaded  in  thf 
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frame  till  it  has  had  time  to  thaw  out  very 
gradually. 

The  most  successful  mode  of  keeping  this 
plant  in  winter  is  pursued  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  is  as  follows  :  He  chooses  a  com- 
mon hot-bed  frame,  and  sinks  it  nearly  even 
with  the' surface  of  the  soil,  or  at  least  not 
rifcing  more  than  three  inches  above  it,  in  a 
cool,  rather  shaded,  northern  exposure.  He 
takes  out  the  soil  in  the  frame,  about  ten 
inches  deep,  makes  the  ground  quite  level 
and  hard  with  a  pounder.  Then  he  cements 
the  floor  over  with  cheap  common  mortar, 
made  of  lime  and  loam  mixed  with  some 
coarse  sand.  This  he  lays  on  about  an  inch 
or  two  thick,  bringing  it  up  snugly  to  the 
sides  of  the  frame  all  round. 

The  advantages  of  this  hard  mortar  floor 
are  great.  It  keeps  the  plants  quite  free 
from  the  bad  effects  of  accumulated  damp- 
ness, which  gathers  in  a  common  frame 
when  the  pots  are  set  on  the  earth.  Hundreds 
of  Carnations  die  off  suddenly  in  winter 
from  this  cause,  and  the  grower  is  unable 
to  account  for  it.  On  the  mortar  floor  they 
are  always  dry;  besides  this,  it  prevents 
mice  from  getting  in  the  frame.  These 
little  animals  are  very  fond  of  Carnations, 
and  will,  if  they  find  their  way  into  a  col- 
lection in  winter,  soon  devour  a  great  num- 
ber. 

The  frame  being  ready,  the  plants  are 
moved  into  it  about  the  middle  of  October, 
or  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  frosty.  For 
some  days,  or  in  short  till  severe  weather 
sets  in,  the  lights  need  only  be  put  on  the 
frame  at  night.  In  the  mean  time  water 
the  plants  moderately,  as  often  as  they  ap- 
pear dry.  As  soon  as  winter  commences, 
shut  up  the  frame  with  the  lights.  Upon 
the  top  of  these  place  two  layers  of  matting, 
and  over  all  lay  a  large  shutter  or  cover  of 
rough  boards. 

Here  thev  will   remain    till   the  spring 


opens.  I  think  it  best  never  to  open  the 
frame  during  severe  freezing  weather.  On 
all  fine  mild  dry  days,  during  the  winter, 
you  may  admit  air  freely  to  the  plants,  but 
never  the  sun.  Raise  the  glass,  and  re- 
place the  shutter  for  a  few  hours  to  keep 
out  the  sun's  rays.  They  will  need  but  very 
little  water  during  the  winter,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  mild.  When,  by  the  pots 
appearing  dry,  you  observe  that  they  do  need 
it,  supply  them  very  sparingly.  If  they  are 
kept  shaded  and  cool,  they  will  make  little 
or  no  demand  for  water  during  the  winter. 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  you  will 
find  your  plants  in  excellent  healthy  condition 
at  the  opening  of  the  spring.  When  this 
season  comes  round,  admit  air  at  the  begin- 
ning plentifully,  but  do  not  let  in  the  sun  all 
at  once,  only  by  degrees,  till  the  plants  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  they  must  all 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots  for  blooming. 
The  soil  that  should  be  used,  I  have  already 
spoken  of.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  potting 
the  Carnation,  the  earth  should  always  he 
pressed  down  quite  firmly  around  the  plant 
with  the  fingers.  Experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  this  is  quite  an  essential  point. 

In  July  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  your  plants  come  into  full  bloom — 
and  a  sight  of  rare  and  wonderful  beauty  it 
is,  if  the  collection  is  a  large  one.  Before 
this  time,  you  will  have  tied  up  every 
strong  flower  stem  to  a  neat  small  stake, 
and  you  should  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  pinch  off  all  superabundant,  weak  or  un- 
necessary buds,  leaving  only  the  strongest. 
The  latter  will  then  have  all  the  juices  of 
the  plant  to  support  them,  and  will  come  out 
surprisingly  rich  and  perfect. 


IV.    ITS    PROPAGATION. 


About   the    middle   or  last  of  July,  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom  will  be  over.      Now 
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commences  the  layering-,  to  furnish  a  slock 
of  plants  for  the  next  season.  New  varie- 
ties of  the  Carnation  are  produced  from 
seed;  but  this  is  a  tedious  process,  as  only 
one  seedlinjT  in  ten  thousand  ever  turns  out 
a  first  rate  flower.  Layering  is,  therefore, 
the  mode  adopted  for  continuing  all  sorts  of 
established  reputation. 

It  is  indeed  quite  a  simple  process.  The 
annexed  cut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it. 
The  strongest  and  longest  of   the   young 


Fig.  26.     The  Layer  of  a  Carnation. 

ehoots  (called  the  grass)  are  selected.  Make 
a  small  furrow  in  the  loosened  soil  of  the 
Dot ;  bend  down  the  shoot  to  find  what  part 
will  be  covered  in  the  furrow  ;  then  care- 
fully strip  off  the  leaves  of  the  portion  to 
be  buried.  With  a  sharp  penknife  make 
the  tongue  or  incision,  commencing  just  be- 
low a  joint,  halfing  the  stem  by  an  oblique 
cut  upward,  the  incision  extending  about  an 


inch.  Next,  with  a  small  hooked  peg,  fas- 
ten down  the  shoot  in  the  furrow,  burying 
the  incision  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  little 
fresh  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  gently 
around  the  shoot,  holding  the  top  of  the 
shoot  that  remains  out  in  a  nearly  upright 
position.  Give  it  a  little  water,  and  the 
whole  is  complete.  Every  evening  after- 
wards, the  layers  should  be  regularly  mois- 
tened. In  about  six  weeks  they  will  be 
ready  for  potting,  as  I  have  already  describ- 
ed. The  old  roots,  after  layering,  are  worth 
little,  and  are  usually  thrown  aside. 

Whoever  will  follow  these  directions,  can- 
not fail  of  success  in  growing  all  the  finest 
varieties  of  this  very  choice  plant. 

The  Picotees,  generally,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  may  be  grown  with  very  good 
success  in  a  border  in  the  open  air  ;  and  1 
may  add  a  few  of  the  hardier  Flakes  and 
Bizarres.  The  soil  may  be  the  same  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  for  the  culture  in 
pots.  In  this  case,  I  have  usually  found  it 
best  to  allow  the  layers  to  remain  attached 
to  the  parent  plant  all  winter — enclosing  the 
whole  bed  with  a  rough  frame,  a  few  boards 
and  branches  of  evergreens  thrown  over  the 
top.  In  the  spring,  a  new  bed  should  be 
prepared,  and  the  layers  taken  off  and  trans- 
planted into  it. 

Trusting  these  remarks  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  culture  of  the  Carnation 
more  general,  I  remain  yours. 

An  Amateur  Floeist. 

Neiv-York,  July  15,  1840. 


Remarks  on  Stoddard's  Red  Alpine  Strawberry. 
BY  J.  W.  BISSELL,  OF  ROCHESTER. 

sive  cultivation,  I  cheerfully  comply  with 
your  request  to  send  you  a  notice  of  its  his- 
tory and  qualities. 

Mr.  Stoddard  claimed  for  it,  that  it  was 


Stoddard's  Ued  Alpine  Strawberry  hav- 
ing attracted  considerable  attention  in  this 
vicinity,  by  its  extraordinary  productiveness 
and  good  size,  and  being  worthy  of  exten- 
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a  new  variety,  and  asked  and  received  for 
his  plants  a  price  that  must  have  amply  re- 
munerated him  for  all  the  labor  and  pains 
expended  in  their  cultivation.  This  is  all 
fair,  and  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
strive  for  superiority.  But  let  us  examine 
the  claims  of  this  berry  as  a  new  variety. 

The  Alpines  are  readily  reproduced  from 
the  seed,  not  sporting  like  the  Fines^  and 
have  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  mate- 
riaily  improve  them,  and  are  still  described 
as  being  small,  conical,  tender  and  sweet, 
parting  readily  from  the  stem,  and  yielding 
for  a  long  season  plenty  of  berries,  "  such  as 
ihey  are."  Other  fruits  are  ameliorated 
and  improved  by  propagating  from  the  very 
best,  and  cultivating  with  great  care  ;  this 
seeming  to  be  an  exception,  is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  hitherto  it  has  not  received  that 
care  and  attention  necessary  to  produce  so 
desirable  a  result  ?  And  is  not  Mr.  Stod- 
dard entitled  to  all  the  credit  he  has  re- 
ceived ?  From  a  stock  of  more  than  two 
thousand  seedlings,  he  selected  tha*  one 
which  fruited  the  best,  and  planted  it  in  a 
bed,  such  as  few  strawberry  growers  ever 
prepared.  He  made  it  by  putting  a  layer 
of  stones  into  a  bog  hole,  and  then  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  Avith  the 
finest  garden  mould.  The  result  might 
have  been  inferred. 

I  examined  the  bed  while  in  bearing  last 
Slimmer,  as  did  hundreds  of  others,  among 
whom  was  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  who 
made  a  flattering  notice  in  the  number  for 
last  August. 

On  the  second  day  of  that  month,  I  set 
out  some  of  the  plants  in  good  though  ra- 
ther dry  garden  soil,  dug  two  spades  deep 
and  well  manured.  Very  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther immediately  succeeding,  most  of  the 
plants  died,  while  those  that  survived,  lost 
all  their  leaves,  and  were  in  a  sad  condition. 
This  spring  they  appeared  well,  and  have  for 


the  past  month,  yielded  very  abundantly, 
and  are  now  again  loaded  with  blossoms 
and  fruit,  promising  a  good  supply  for  at 
least  a  month  longer.  I  have  counted,  at 
one  time,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
berries  and  flowers  on  one  of  these  hills. 
Thus  far  each  blossom  has  produced  a  good 
berry,  some  of  them  measuring  three  inches 
in  circumference. 

Not  a  (ew  persons  are  found  who  say  that 
the  common  Alpine,  if  transplanted  into  a 
bed  like  that  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  would  pro- 
duce as  good  fruit  and  as  much  as  his  has 
done,  yet  I  cannot  hear  of  any  one  who  has 
tried  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  friend  informs 
me  that  he  has  cultivated  the  common  in  al- 
most every  variety  of  soil  and  situation  du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  he  has 
never  known  it  to  compare  with  this.  Yet 
this  superiority  may  be  only  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  and  the  berry  may  degenerate 
after  a  sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  to 
have  destroyed  that  peculiar  stimulus  it  has 
so  lately  received.  J.  W.  Bissell. 

Rochester,  July  7,  1S46. 

Remarks. — We  have  now  growing  some 
plants  of  this  new  Alpine  Strawberry,  but 
they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to 
warrant  us  in  giving  an  opinion.  Mr.  Bis- 
sell, however,  has  a  very  fine  bed,  and  we 
learn  from  those  who  have  seen  it,  that  it 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  is  really 
a  most  valuable  new  variety.  It  was 
feared  by  many  persons  that  Mr.  Stoddard's 
plants,  being  grown  in  a  soil  of  unusual 
depth  and  richness,  it  would  not  be  found 
that  the  variety  would  sustain  its  character 
when  grown  in  the  common  way.  Mr.  Bis- 
sEL,  who  is  by  no  means  an  enthusiast,  and 
who  judges  veryslowly,  has  himself  assured 
us  since  this  article  was  written,  that  he  be- 
lieves this  strawberry  is  a  new  and  most 
valuable  ever-bearing  sort,  and  is  really 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 
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We  will  only  add  that  the  Alpine  Straw- 1  this  sort  after,  having  been  proved  of  the 
berries  are  remarkably  permanent  in  their  first  quality,  will  wear  out  or  deterioate  like 
character.     There  is,  therefore,  no  fear  that  I  some  of  the  Pine  varieties. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Longworth  and  the  Strawberry  Qnestion. 


We  have  placed  the  name  of  our  friend, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  associa- 
tion has  become  a  natural  one,  and  he  will 
not  quarrel  with  us  for  awakening  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LoxGwoRTH,  as  every  one  at  the  west 
knows,  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Cincinnati.  His  garden 
has  long  been  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  he 
pursues  horticulture  with  an  ardor  that 
would  drive  a  quiet  man  quite  distracted. 

Mr.  Longworth,  like  every  enthusiastic 
man,  has  his  hobbies.  But  he  is  by  no 
means  content  to  ride  them  around  his  own 
grounds.  Not  even  the  state  of  Ohio  is  suf- 
ficient ;  although  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  in 
extent  of  territory  and  richness  of  soil,'  in 
the  Union  ;  although  it  has  strode  onward 
so  gigantically,  that  from  a  wilderness, 
inhabited  fifty  years  ago  by  a  few  souls,  it 
has,  in  this  short  time,  grown  as  large  as 
Venice,  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  kingdom, 
when  she  was,  with  her  two  millions  of 
souls,  mistress  of  the  world's  trade.  In 
short,  our  friend  has  used  his  pen  so  vigor- 
ously, that  the  reader  of  every  agricultural 
paper  in  the  country,  who  knows  that  a 
strawberry  does  not  always  bear  fruit, 
knows  also,  that  he  offers  freely  to  all,  a 
panacea  to  cure  its  barrenness. 

His  two  favorite  topics  are  Vineyards  and 
Straioherries.  And  however  persons  may  dif- 
fer from  him  in  horticultural  opinions,  or 
may  be  inclined  to  take  offence  at  the  Ajax 
manner  with  which,  when  in  pursuit  of  his 


favorite  objects,  he  uses  his  weapons,  cut- 
ting about  in  a  "rough  and  ready"  way, 
somewhat  regardless  of  the  limbs  of  friends 
or  enemies,  still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  is,  in  the  main,  right,  and  that  he  has 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  two 
most  important  facts  :  1st,  that  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  can  produce,  in  great  abun- 
dance, pure  wines,  equal  to  the  finest  wines 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  2d,  that  by  his  favorite 
mode  of  cultivating  the  strawberry — viz., 
by  planting  a  due  proportion  of  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants — double  the  usual  crop 
may  always  be  obtained  ;  in  short,  that  the 
finest  strawberries,  which  are  rather  an 
uncertain  crop,  and  consequently  somewhat 
dear  in  our  markets,  may  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  certain  products  of  the  soil 
— and  may  be  raised  in  such  abundance  as 
to  afford  them,  in  all  our  markets,  at  an 
astonishingly  low  price. 

We  have  never  doubted  the  actual  result 
of  Mr.  Longworth's  mode,  though  he  has 
classed  us  among  the  opponents  of  his 
views.  We  only  doubted  the  necessity  of 
it.  But  we  trust  we  are  neither  very  bigoted 
nor  prejudiced, and  we  now  state  frankly, that 
having  observed  carefully,  having  experi- 
mented ourselves,  and  heard  detailed  the 
experiments  of  many  sound  and  careful 
horticulturists  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  we  are  ready  to  avow  our  entire 

ASSENT     TO     THE     PRACTICAL    VALUE    OF    Mr. 

Longworth's  mode  of  growing  the  straw- 
berry. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  agreeing  with  all  Mr.  Long- 
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worth's  positions  in  relation  to  the  straw- 1 
berrj'.     On    the   contrary,    we    differ    very 
widely  in  two  or  three  respects.     But   as 
far  as  regards  the  practical  culture  of  the 
strawberry,  we  do  agree  with  him. 

We  will  presently  point  out  our  points  of 
difference,  with  regard  to  the  sterile  blos- 
soms. For  the  present  we  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sum 
total  of  his  views,  as  contained  in  a  pampli- 
iet  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,  and 
on  the  Character  of  the  Strawberry  Plant," 
just  issued  and  distributed  by  Mr.  L.  It 
contains,  we  presume,  his  ultimatum  on 
this  subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  our 
readers. 

We  ought  to  preface  this  report  by  saying, 
that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Longworth,  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Cincinnati,  two 
3'ears  ago,  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
skillful  persons,  to  examine,  experiment  and 
report  on  this  subject.  The  committee 
(with  the  exception  of  two,  who  dissented,) 
have  just  reported  (June  13,  1846,)  that 
they  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Longworth's 
views,  regarding  the  culture  of  this  plant. 

Tk-j  report  closes  with  the  following 
paragraphs,  showing  -the  extraordinarj'' 
abundance  of  this  fruit,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  that  market.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  world  half  so  well  and  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  fine  strawberries,  as  Cincin- 
nati. Two  hundred  bushels  a  day,  during 
the  whole  strawberry  season,  more  than 
equal  in  quantity  to  half  a  million  of  the 
little  strawberry  baskets  offered  in  the  New- 
York  market  ! 

"  As  further  evidence,"  say  the  commit- 
tee, "  that  this  is  the  most  successful  mode 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  they 
beg  to  refer  to  the  quantity  of  strawberries 
sold  in  the  Cincinnati  market  this  season, 
which  were  furnished  chiefly  by  those  who 
11 


have  adopted  the  system  of  planting  female 
or  pistillate  plants,  with  a  proportion  of 
about  one-tenth  male  or  staminate  plants, 
for  fertilizing.  The  amount  sold  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  committee  reported 
the  quantity  in  market,  for  each  day,  during 
the  most  productive  portion  of  the  straw- 
berry season,  commencing  on  the  19th  of 
May  and  ending  on  the  12th  of  June,  a 
period  of  22  days,  in  which  time  they  state 
the  aggregate  amount  at  4,150  bushels, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  200  bushels 
per  day. 

"  This  product  of  fruit,  compared  with 
other  markets,  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
cultivated,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  success  in  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties." 


Mr-  Longwortli's  Paper  on  the  Strawberry  Plant. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  on  the  character  of 
the  strawberry  plant,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  up  an  unanimous  report.  It  arises  from  a 
failure  of  the  crop  with  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  from  a  conviction  with  our  European 
gardeners,  that  all  varieties  were  perfect  in  both 
organs  in  Europe;  and  they  are  slow  to  believe 
the  contrary.  This  I  am  jiositive  is  not  the  fact  in 
England.  In  some  soils  and  some  climates,  and  in 
favorable  seasons,  such  staminate  plants  as  arc  par- 
tially perfect  in  the  female  organs,  yield  a  larger 
crop  than  usual;  but  can  never  be  made  to  bear  a 
full  crop.  But  in  raising  from  seed,  fully  one-half 
will  in  general  be  staminate  plants,  and  not  one  in 
fifty  of  them  bear  even  a  single  fruit.  Those  that 
do  bear,  produce  many  defective  berries.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  soil,  climate  or  season,  can  make 
the  pistillate  plant  bear  singly;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  worthy  of  cultivation  for  a  crop.  Of  this,  and 
of  the  staminate  and  pistillate  character  of  the  plant 
in  England,  we  have  positive  evidence  from  their 
great  horticulturist,  Keen,  himself.  In  the  year 
1809,  (if  my  memorj'  serves  me  as  to  date)  Keen 
discovered  that  a  new  seedling  of  his,  planted  by 
itself,  did  not  swell  the  fruit.  On  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  blossom,  it  struck  him  that  it  might 
be  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  male  organs.  He  then 
placed  some  staminate  blossoms  in  a  i)hial  of  water, 
and  suspended  them  in  the  bed.  He  found  the  fruit 
in  the  vicinity  to  swell  immediately,  and  he  placed 
more  phials  of  staminate  blossoms  in  dilfcrent  parts 
of  the  bed,  and  had  a  fine  crop.  His  letter  will  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  that  year.  What  was  true  in 
1809,  will  be  found  still  to  be  true.     I  ha\  e  further 
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evidence  of  the  rhararler  of  the  plant  in  England. 
Fifleen  yp.iis  since  I  ini|iorti-vl  sc\  eial  variolics  of 
strawberries  from  London,  ami  among  tiiem  1  hail 
both  staminale  am!  pistillate  pUuilR,  but  not  one 
variety  in  v»A^li  both  orgrans  were  i>erfect  in  all 
the  blos^MHk  The  staminale  varieties  bore  from 
one-tenth  •••le-thiril  of  a  crop.  Under  the  name 
of  Keen's  seeillio}!:,  1  pot  a  pistillate  plant,  that 
inipreirnateil,  produces  abundantly,  ani.1  the  fruit  is 
large  and  line.  By  thems(d\es,  an  acre  wi>nlil  not 
produce  a  i)ertect  berry.  It  is  not  what,  in  Kng-land, 
is  generallj-  known  by  the  name  of  Keen"9  SeeiUing. 
Ulr.  Keen  raiseil  many  varieties.  The  true  Keen  is 
a  staminale  plant,  and  is  more  perfect  in  both  organs 
than  is  usual,  anil  produces  a  partial  crop  of  large 
fruit.  I  incline  to  the  belief,  thai  fur  maricet,  their 
gardeners  cultivate  the  same  wedling  of  his  as  the 
one  sent  me,  and  probably  the  same  kind  he  im- 
pregnated by  hand.  It  is  truly  a  valuable  kind, 
and  worth  twenty  of  the  staminale  seedlings.  The 
staminale  Keen  is  cultivated  for  forcing  ;  and  as  the 
object  is  large  fruit,  all  the  blossoms  are  picked  oil", 
except  three  or  four  that  set  first. 

But,  it  will  be  asked, 
if  true,  why  is  this  not 
known  to  botanists  and  to 
all  our  nurserymen  who 
raise  the  plant  for  sale  Y 
The  reasons  are  obvious. 
The  strawberry  belongs 
to  a  class  of  j)lants  that 
have  both  the  male  and 
female  organs  in  the  same 
blossom.  In  all  the  white 
varieties  I  have  seen,  anil 
in  (he  Alpines,  both  organs  are  always  perfect  in 
the  same  blossom.  Both  organs  existing  in  all  other 
varieties,  though  not  both  perfect  in  all  the  blos- 
soms, the  attention  of  botanists  is  not  directed  to 
if,  or  where  noticed,  is  supposed  to  be  an  accidental 
defect.  In  all  the  other  species  and  varieties  I  have 
seen,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  I  have  met  with 
oneonly  where  the  defect 
in  the  one  organ  or  the 
other  was  not  ajiparent, 
and  in  that  the  fruit  was 
very  small.  I  have  never 
seen  a  i)istillafc  plant, 
(one  in  which  the  female 
organs  i)redominate,)  that 
would  by  itself  produce 
any  perfect  fruit.  Stami- 
nale plants  (those  in 
which  the  male  organs 
predominate),  where  partially  productive,  general- 
ly produce  the  sweetest  and  most  highly  flavored 
fruit.  In  certain  soils  and  certain  seasons,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Wilmot's,  the  Iowa,  and  some  other  sta- 
minale varieties  will  produce  half  a  crop. 

Where  our  horticulturists  raise  from  seed,  all  the 
staminafe  plants  that  are  entirely  barren,  arc  of 
course  thrown  away,  and  the  few  slaminates  that 
produce  a  partial  crop  of  large  fruit  retained.  A 
pistillate  plant  that,  mixed  with  others,  beans  a  full 


*  The  pistillate  blossom  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the 
Mamuiate. 


Fi".  27.  Staminate  Blossom. 


FiR.  28.     Pistillate  Blossom- 


crop  of  larere  berries,  is  transplanted,  as  a  treasure, 
into  a  bed  by  itself  for  increase.  'I'he  gardener  ia, 
the  next  season,  surprised  to  find  it  wholly  barren, 
and,  after  one  or  two  trials,   throws  it  away. 

'I'he  nurseryman,  within  a  space  of  one  hundreil 
feet  sipiarc,  cultivates  twenty  or  more  varieties,  and 
a  large  portion  of  them  are  always  staminale,  and 
imi)rcgnate  the  ))istillatc  varieties.  Fruit  not  being 
iheir  object,  their  .ittention  is  not  directed  to  their 
bearing,  and  the  failure  of  a  full  crop  in  any  variety 
is  attributed  to  frost  or  accident,  or  its  being  a  bad 
bearer.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong  instance  in  IIo- 
vcy's  Seedling.  It  is  eleven  years  since  he  raised 
this  plant  ;  he  has  increased  it  extensively  for  sale. 
Six  years  since,  I  made  known  the  defect  in  the 
male  organs  of  the  jdant,  and  drew  his  attention  to 
it;  and  asserted  that  an  acre  of  them,  separated  from 
all  others,  would  not  produce  a  perfect  berry.  Till 
l'S42,  he  continued  to  contend,  and  was  positive 
that  his  plant  was  perfect  in  both  organs.  In  1.^42 
he  admitted,  in  his  Magazine,  its  defect  in  the  male 
organs.  In  1844,  he  went  back  to  his  old  doctrine, 
as  will  be  seen  by  his  Magazine  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  August  number  of  his  iMagazine  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  that  his  mind  was  again  mystified  on  the 
subject.  How  are  the  mere  workies  to  gain  infor- 
mation, when  the  editor  of  a  horticultural  maga- 
zine, and  a  nurseryman,  who  undertakes  to  enlighten 
others,  has  not,  in  eleven  years,  ascertained  the 
character  of  his  own  seedling  ?  I  am  the  less  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  acquit  Mr.  Hovey  of  blame,  as 
Mr.  Downing,  in  a  recent  letter,  assures  me,  that 
last  season  he  raised  a  fine  crop  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, on  a  bed  far  separated  from  all  others  ;  and 
for  a  still  stronger  reason — that  even  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  holds  the  same  doctrine.  But 
the  question  is  now  under  investigation,  and  light 
is  thrown  on  it  yearly  by  cultivators,  and  even  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  will  soon  acknow- 
ledge their  error  ;  but  not  till  Mr.  Hovey  has  satis- 
fied his  own  mind,  when  he  will  doubtless  draw 
public  attention  to  it.  Yet  Mr.  Hovey,  in  his  Au- 
gust number  of  the  present  year,  states  a  person  had 
cultivated  an  acre  of  his  Seedlings,  where  they 
were  mixed  with  slaminute  plants,  and  raised  two 
thousand  quarts  ;  and  that  his  new  seedling  is  valu- 
able for  iniiircgnating  his  ohl  one.  Here  is  a  tacit 
admission,  that  his  old  seedling  is  defective  in  the 
male  organs.  The  yield  was  not  a  large  one:  Mr. 
Jackson  raised  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  quarts  to 
the  acre,  near  Cincinnati,  as  he  informed  the  pub- 
lic in  a  late  publication.  Mr.  Downing,  lam  posi- 
tive, had  not  Ilovey's  Seedling  unmixed  with 
others.* 

To  keep  varieties  separate  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bilit}',  and  the  more  so,  as  new  ones  are  often  pro- 
duced in  the  bed  from  chance  seed.  I  was  absent 
from  home  two  months  this  summer,  and  left  it  in 
charge  with  my  gardener  to  watch  the  beds  and 
keep  down  runners.  On  my  return,  I  found  the 
pistillate  beds  had  become  mixed,  and  the  stami- 
nate Iowa  had  run  on  the  adjoining  pistillate  beds, 

*  [What  kind  of  evidence  does  our  friend  want  to  satisfy 
him  f  If  he  will  come  here,  he  shall  have  the  affirmations  of 
our  ten  gardeners,  and  our  own  upon  the  accumu\ated  pile 
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on  each  sUle,  a  instance  of  nine  feet.  But  thougrh 
Mr.  Hovey  appears  to  admit  that  his  old  seediing 
requires  staminate  plants  near,  on  tlie  same  page, 
he  remarks,  <'  it  is  time  and  labor  thrown  away  to 
cultivate  sterile  plants,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  some  individuals,  when  varieties  ttsiiallij  pro- 
ductive anil  of  large  size,  can  be  planted  out  for 
that  purpose."  He  here  of  course  refers  to  his  own 
seedlings.  To  put  this  question  at  rest,  1  make  the 
foUovving  proposition  :  He  shall  send  a  plant  of  each 
of  his  seedlings  to  Mr.  Wilder  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  of  this  city  ;  and  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  they 
report  them  "unusually  productive,"  I  will  pre- 
sent the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  with 
$500.  I  will  do  this,  if  they  report  them  as  pro- 
ducing as  large  a  crop  as  the  old  seedling  will  do, 
where  one-tenth  of  the  ground  is  lost  by  barren 
plants  being  inserted.  I  will  go  further:  if  they 
report  his  old  seedling  as  producing  half  a  crop  of 
perfect  fruit,  I  will  do  the  same  thing  :  if  they 
report  the  contrary,  he  must  present  the  like  sum 
to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Hovey  now  stales,  that  among  all  the  species 
and  varieties  of  strawberries,  there  are  only  four 
worthy  of  cultivation — the  Virginia  Scarlet,  Alpine, 
his  old  seedling,  and  a  new  seedling  of  his,  which 
he  calls  the  Boston;  and  though  raised  in  1834,  he 
has  never  before  discovered  its  fine  qualities.  This 
he  pronounces  "  perfect  in  both  organs,  a  great 
bearer,  and  a  fine  fruit  ;  ami  also  suitable  to  impreg- 
nate his  old  seedling."  He  is  here  vvide  of  the 
mark.  The  Scarlet  is  an  old  native  fruit  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  its  greatest  merit  is  its  early  maturity. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  large.  The 
Alpine  was  introduced  into  Cincinnati  fifty  years 
since  from  the  Alpine  mountains,  by  Governor 
Sargeant.  It  is  deemed  of  little  value;  the  flavor 
is  not  good.  Its  size  is  small,  and  it  is  only  culti- 
vated in  a  few  of  our  gardens  as  a  curiosity,  and 
not  a  quart  of  them  is  ever  found  in  our  markets. 
What  will  English  cultivators,  who  have  raised  so 
many  new  seedlings,  say  to  this  ?  What  will  they 
think  of  their  wisdom,  in  having  enriched  some  of 
their  horticulturists,  by  paying  high  for  new  varie- 
ties. By  the  time  Mr.  Hovey  has  cultivated  his 
new  seedling  eleven  years  more,  he  will  discover 
that  it  has  not  one-tenth  the  value  of  his  old  seed- 
ling, and  its  only  value  to  impregnate  it  ;  and  for 
that  purpose, we  now  have  as  good  bearers,  as  fine 
flavored  and  larger  fruited  seedlings.  His  old 
seedling  stands  unrivalled  with  us  for  size,  where 
impregnated;  but  we  have  other  varieties,  that 
are  as  good  bearers,  of  nearly  equal  size  and  of 
finer  flavor;  but  I  would  highly  recommend  his 
old  seedling  to  all  cultivators,  whether  for  family 
use,  or  for  sale.     His  new  seedling,  I  have  not  seen. 

The  new  doctrine  of  Mr.  Downing,  <'  that  all 
plants  in  their  natural  state,  are  perfect  in  both  or- 
gans, and  staminate  and  pistillate  ones,  chance 
monsters  produced  by  high  cultivation,"  surprises 
me,  for  he  deservedly  stands  high  as  a  horticulturist. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
I  discover  Wm.  R.  Prince  disputes  his  theory,  and 
contends  for  the  true  character  of  the  plant.  Mr. 
Prince  is  an  experienced  horticulturist,  and  the 
discussion  will  call  out  other  experienced  garden- 
ers; and  I  hope  in  a  few  years,  to  see  strawberries 


in  as  great  abumlance,  and  sold  as  cheap,  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  as  in  our  own.  The  plant,  be  it 
staminate  or  pistillate,  never  changes  its  character 
in  running. 

Mr.  Prince  supposes  the  pistillate  strawberry  I 
obtained  from  England  under  the  name  of  Keen's 
Seedling,  to  be  the  Methven  ScarSet,  as  it  was  cul- 
tivated under  that  name  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Methven  is  a  ditferent  and  far  inferior  fruit.  I 
have  the  Methven  Scarlet,  sent  me  from  Philadel- 
phia as  the  Keen.  It  is  pistillate,  and  bears  a 
large  fruit,  but  is  an  indifTerent  bearer,  and  of  infe- 
rior flavor.  Mr.  Prince  speaks  of  some  varieties 
o-f  the  Hautbois  strawberries,  perfect  in  both  or- 
gans, and  producing  very  large  fruit.  I  feel  confi- 
dent he  is  in  an  error.  What  we  call  the  La 
Grange,  is  a  Hautbois  ;  and  I  have  heard  intelli- 
gent cultivators  contend  all  the  blossoms  were  per- 
fect in  both  organs,  and  always  bore  a  full  crop. 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
seasons.  A  large  portion  of  the  blossoms  are  whol- 
ly barren,  or  bear  small  defective  fruit  ;  but  in 
some  seasons  would,  to  a  casual  observer,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  an  abunilant  bearer.  But  I  deem  it  un- 
worthy of  cultivation,  where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  a  proper  mixture  of  staminate  and  pistillate 
plants.  Where  this  is  not  done,  I  am  not  surprised 
to  find  it  highly  lauded.  I  presume  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Musk  or  Prolific  Hautbois,  but  am  not  cer- 
tain. The  flavor  of  the  Hautbois  has  but  few  ad- 
mirers. On  an  average,  not  one  blossom  in  twenty 
bears  with  me  full  sized,  perfect  fruit. 

Mr.  Downing  describes  the  Old  Hudson,  as  ''a 
fruit  with  a  neck."  Our  Hudson  is  the  reverse  of 
a  necked  fruit,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  single  berry 
of  this  kind  with  a  neck  ;  and  I  am  positive  that 
ours  is  the  same  variety  that  has  been  cultivated 
under  this  name  in  New-Jersey,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  more  extensively  for  market,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  than  all  others  united.  The 
Hudson  or  Hudson  Bay,  is  described  in  English 
works  as  a  necked  fruit.  They  obtained  it  from 
New- York  many  years  since,  and  do  not  consider  it 
a  first  rate  fruit.  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
true  Hudson  was  not  sent  them,  or  has  been  lost, 
and  a  new  variety  substituted.  It  has  been  of  late 
years  imported  from  England,  by  New-York  gar- 
deners, and  by  them  considered  the  true  Hudson. 
The  genuine  Hudson  is  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Boston,  and  probably  not  in  New-York.  It  is 
wholly  defective  in  the  male  organs,  and  has  been 
thrown  by  as  unproductive.  It  is  a  large  and  fine- 
ly flavored  fruit,  and  where  properly  impregnated, 
a  great  bearer. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  a  letter  to  nie,  suggests  that  our 
Hudson  has  probably  lost  its  neck  by  impregnation 
with  other  varieties.  I  hold,  that  the  character  of 
new  seedlings  is  changed,  where  the  mother  plant 
was  impregnated  by  a  different  variety,  but  that  the 
shape  or  colour  of  the  fruit  is  not,  where  impreg- 
nated by  a  variety,  diCTcring  in  shape  and  colour 
from  the  plant  impregnated.  I  wish  to  see  the  ex- 
periment made,  whether  the  size  of  the  fruit  of  the 
pistillate  plant  is  increased  or  lessened  by  the 
staminate  plant  used  for  impregnation.  An  expe- 
rienced market,  garilener  assures  me  that  it  is  in- 
creased. 
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I  have  lliis  moment  rccoiveil  a  lottor  from  Col. 
Carr,  an  oUI  aiul  rxpt-ricicpil  horticulturist  of 
IMiilailcl|i|ita.  lie  uriiosiue — '•  I  tiavc  converseil 
with  .Mr.  Mobsoii  aiul  others,  who  pay  great  atten- 
tion lo  the  (Miltivation  of  the  strawhcrry.  ami  they 
all  unite  with  nie  in  opinion.''  ''The  Iluiison  is 
the  principal  sort  cullivateti  for  market,  ami  has 
been  for  lifly  years.  It  is  what  we  call  female  or 
jirolilic.  It  never  has  a  necli.  A  Mr.  Arbej^ust, 
who  was  my  near  neighbor,  ami  excellcil  in  straw- 
berries, removetl  to  Cincinnati  about  thirty  years 
since,  anil  took  the  true  Iluiison  with  him,  anil  the 
same  now  cultivatctl  here.  All  our  i>rincipal  mar- 
ket gareilners  now  begin  perfectly  to  undorstanil 
the  ilillercnce  between  staminate  ami  pistillate 
}ilanls,  anil  find  the  former  such  strong  runners,  as 
tjcnerally  to  prefer  keeping  them  in  separate  beils." 
^Ir.  Arbegust  for  many  years  sold  nine-tenths  of 
the  strawberries  brought  to  our  market,  and  raised 
the  Hudson  only.  ^Vhilst  I  could,  from  one-fourth 
of  an  acre,  scarcely  i-aisea  bushel,  he  would  raise 
forty  bushels.  His  fruit  was  much  larger  than  any 
other  brought  to  market,  and  commanded  from  25 
to  37  i  cents  per  quart.  He  made  a  handsome  com- 
petence from  the  sale  of  this  fruit.  His  secret  he 
kept  to  himself,  and  had  been  as  much  noted  for  the 
size  of  his  fruit,  and  the  quantity  raised  on  a  given 
space  of  ground,  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  was  here. 
A  chance  observation  of  a  son  of  his  one  day,  in 
my  garden,  saying,  "  I  must  raise  but  little  fruit, 
as  all  my  plants  were  males,"  first  led  my  attention 
lo  the  subject.  I  soon  discovered  that  there  were 
■what  he  called  male  and  female  plants,  and  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  our  market  gardeners.  The  result 
was,  strawberries  rapidly  increased  in  our  market,  j 
till  as  fine  as  had  been  raised  by  i\Ir.  Arbegust,  were  j 
sold  at  from  3  to  10  cents  per  quart,  and  he  ceased 
to  cultivate  them. 

The  British  Queen,  is  at  present  the  most  popu- 
lar strawberry  in  England,  and  much  sought  for 
here.  Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Son,  of  Liverpool, 
write  me,  that  it  is  a  fruit  of  fine  size,  and  superior 
flavor,  but  with  them  is  a  bad  bearer.  That  in 
some  soils  and  situations,  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
bearer.  Here  is  the  old  story.  I  am  convinced  it 
will  be  found  to  be  staminate,  and  of  no  value  to 
our  market  gardincrs  for  a  general  crop.  It  may 
be  pistillate,  and  its  bad  bearing  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  staminate  plants.  If  so,  it  will  be  very 
valuable.  Certain  it  is,  it  will  not  be  found  per- 
fect in  both  organs. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
it  is  said,  "  foreign  strawberries  are  unproductive 
about  Boston,  and  the  only  ones  now  cultivated, 
are  the  Wood,  Early  Scarlet,  and  Hovey's  Seedlings. 
That  three  cultivators  near  Boston,  sent /our  thou- 
sand Jive  hundred  quarts  to  market  in  a  single  sea- 
son.'" What  will  our  market  gardeners  say  to  this! 
The  Wood  strawberry  is  thought  by  them  to  be 
worthless,  and  not  a  quart  was  ever  sold  in  our 
market.  Its  only  merit  is,  that  its  blossom  is  said 
to  be  perfect  in  both  male  and  female  organs.  The 
Early  Scarlet  is  raised  to  some  extent  ;  but  four- 
llfths  of  all  the  strawberries  sold  in  our  market, 
are  the  Necked  Pine  and  Hudson;  mostly  the  latter. 
Mr.  Culbertson  brings  more  strawberries  to  our 
niarket  than  any  other  person.     The  greatest  quan- 


tity ho  has  brouglit  in  anyone  dirif,  was  four  tfion- 
siind  (piarts  ;  and  not  one  of  tin-  kimls  named  in  the 
Karnier  and  Meclianir,  among  them.  All  were 
the  Hudson,  lly  properly  understanding  the  true 
character  of  the  plant,  Mr.  Culbertson  has  been 
able  to  gather  nearly  as  many  quarts  in  a  single 
day,  as  three  Boston  cultivators  were  able  to  do  in 
a  whole  season.  I  saw  an  editorial  article  in  a  re- 
cent Eastern  horticultural  i>aper,  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  Alpine  strawberry,  as  raiseil  by  Col. 
Stoddard,  and  its  great  produce,  which  yielded  him 
at  12.^  cents  per  quart,  ui)wards  of  i?l,(U)0  to  the 
acre.  It  is  an  imlillerent  fruit,  and  never  yielded 
one-fourth  the  quantity. 

Can  Ilovey's  seedling,  or  any  other  large  fruiteij 
pistillate  strawberry,  be  impregnated  by  the  Alpine 
Monthly  ?  It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct species,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done.*  I  f  it  can, 
across  might  be  produced,  that  with  the  size  ami 
flavor  of  the  one,  might  be  united  the  ever-bearing 
character  of  the  other.  There  is  a  wild  ever-bear- 
ing variety  in  our  state,  that  would  cross  with  the 
Scarlet  and  Pine,  and  is  the  only  kind  I  have  ever 
seen,  worthy  of  the  name  of  ever-bearing.  For  the 
Alpine,  after  the  first  crop,  rarely  produces  much 
fruit  through  the  season.  Thirty  years  since  I  met 
with  a  solitary  strawberry  plant  on  ISIount  Adams, 
then  in  bloom.  I  removed  it  to  my  garden,  am! 
the  plant  not  only  bloomed  freely  till  frost,  but  all 
the  runners  threw  out  blossoms  at  the  same  time 
that  they  made  roots,  and  bore  abundantly  till  late 
in  the  fall.  The  fruit  was  small  but  of  fine  flavor. 
A  new  hand  in  the  garden,  early  the  next  spring, 
supposed  they  w-ere  weeds,  and  destroyed  them. 
The  old  pioneer,  Lewis  Davis,  informed  me,  the 
same  variety  grew  in  Greene  county,  on  the  cliffs, 
and  had  been  frequently  seen  by  him.  I  trust  it 
may  again  be  discovered,  and  Ohio  have  the  credit 
of  producing  the  only  ever-bearing  strawberry, [?] 
as  well  as  raspberry.  The  latter  plant,  to  produce 
a  great  crop,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  requires 
a  moist  soil.  My  ground  in  the  city,  is  too  rich 
and  dry  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  the  plant  bear 
as  well  as  in  Newark,  New-Jersey,  on  a  side  hill, 
where  the  ground  is  moist,  poor  and  stony.  The 
plant  did  not  attain  half  the  size  it  docs  here,  but 
the  fruit  was  large,  and  abundant,  till  frost. 

N.    LONGWORTH. 


Having  given  Mr.  Longworth's  views 
entire,  and  having  stated  that  we  now  fully 
acknowledge  their  great  practical  value  to 
all  strawberry  growers,  we  trust  our  read- 
ers will  have  a  little  patience  with  us  while 
we  state  the  points  on  which  we  differ  from 
him. 

In  our  work  on  Fruit  Trees,  while  we 


*  Dr.  Brinkle,  of  Philadelphia,  has  actually  attained  this 
grreat  desideratum.  We  hope  to  ^ve  an  aecounl  of  the  most 
valuable  new  ever-bearing  sort  produced  by  him  in  this  way 
in  our  next  number. — Ed. 
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admitted  the  existence  of  staminate  and 
pistillate  plants,  and  the  necessity  of  fertili- 
zing the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  good  fruit, 
we  also  stated  that  we  did  not  consider 
them  the  normal  state  of  any  given  variety, 
but  only  imperfect  ones,  owing  to  the  de- 
generation of  that  sort.  We  then  believed, 
as  we  stilt  do,  that  most  of  our  strawberries, 
in  their  normal  or  original  state,  bore  per- 
fect flowers,  and  that  they  run  out  into 
pistillate  and  staminate  forms  through  bad 
cultivation.  We,  therefore,  recommended 
our  readers  to  "  choose  such  plants,  when 
in  blossom,  as  have  a  natural  proportion  of 
stamens  and  pistils  —  or  such  as,  when  in 
fruit,  show  large,  well  developed  trusses  of 
fruit.  Set  a  little  stake  down  by  these, 
and  take  runners  only  from  them  for  your 
new  plantation.  In  this  way,  good  planta- 
tions will  be  secured  with  every  plant  pro- 
ductive." 

So  far  as  regards  the  general  truth  of  the 
foregoing,  a  great  deal  of  subsequent  close 
examination  has  not  induced  us  to  change 
our  views  on  this  point.  Notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Longworth's  incredulity,  we  still 
assure  him,  that  two  years  ago  we  raised  a 
remarkably  large  and  fine  crop  of  Hovey's 
Seedling  without  the  proximity  or  aid  of  any 
other  sort  whatever.  The  same  results  have, 
to  our  own  knowledge,  been  attained  by 
many  persons  this  season,  who  have  grown 
large  and  perfect  crops  of  the  latter  variety, 
for  the  first  time,  in  gardens  where  there  has 
either  been  no  other  strawberry  of  any  kind, 
or  only  in  distant  portions  of  the  same  gar- 
den. We  have  examined  these  plants  of 
Hovey's  Seedling,  when  in  flower,  and  found 
the  blossoms  large  and  perfect  in  stamens 
and  pistils. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  examined 
several  beds  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  where  the 
blossoms  were  nearly  all  pistillate,  and  were 
therefore  unproductive,  unless  planted  where 


they   were   fertilized   by   other    staminate 
blossoms. 

What  is  the  unavoidable  inference  from 
these  facts?  Clearly  this,  as  we  have  stated 
before,  and  from  which  Mr.  LoNGWor^TH,  we 
believe,  dissents — that  Hovey's  Seedling, 
andsome  other  sorts,  do  vary  from  a  state  that 
is  the  normal  or  perfect  one  of  the  straw- 
berry, into  a  pistillate  or  staminate  form. 

This  is  not  mere  theory  with  us.  Let  us 
refer  for  proof  to  our  experiment  with  the 
isolated  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling  in  our  own 
garden.  Last  season  was  the  first  that  this 
bed  came  into  bearing.  Being  fully  alive 
to  the  interest  which  this  subject  has  as- 
sumed, we  examined  this  bed,  daily,  when 
it  was  in  bloom.  As  we  have  before  stated, 
the  blossoms  were  all  perfect  ones — large, 
well  developed,  and  bearing  a  due  propor- 
tion of  stamens  and  pistils.  With  a  careful 
search  we  were  only  able  to  discover  tioo 
plants  that  bore  pistillate  flowers.  There 
were  no  small  plants  in  the  bed.  Every 
plant  bore  flowers  and  fruit.  The  crop 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it, 
and  the  berries  nearly  all  measured  three 
and  four  inches  in  circumference. 

This  bed  was  in  strong,  trenched  soil.  It 
was  allowed  to  make  runners  last  season  ; 
but  they  were  all  taken  off"  in  September, 
and  the  same  plants  allowed  to  fruit  this 
season. 

When  these  same  plants  came  in  bloom 
in  May  of  this  year,  we  watched  the  open- 
ing of  the  blossoms  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Here  were  identically  the  same 
plants,  all  but  two  of  which  bore  perfect 
blossoms  and  the  finest  fruit  a  year  ago. 
Would  they  vary  ?  was  the  question  now 
to  be  solved. 

On  carefully  examining  the  plants,  when 
the  bed  was  fully  in  flower,  we  discovered 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  plants  now 
bore  only  pistillate  blossoms.     Of  the  re- 
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inainingtwo-lhiiJs,  many  bore  perfect  blos- 
soms, as  they  bad  done  previously,  while 
a  few  also  bore  imperfect  staminate  blos- 
soms. They  produced  only  a  fair  crop  of 
good  fruit. 

Next  year  we  predict  that  this  bed  will 
have  changed  almost  entirely  to  pistillate 
plants. 

The  same  result  that  we  have  here  stated, 
occurred  in  another  part  of  our  garden  with 
a  bed  of  Ross's  Phoenix  plants.  We  called 
the  attention  of  several  persons  in  our  gar- 
den, at  the  time  of  their  blooming,  to  the 
perfect  state  of  some  blossoms,  and  the  pis- 
tillate form  of  others — to  their  entire  satis- 
faction. In  another  part  of  our  garden  a 
bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  that  has  borne 
three  years,  has  become  entirely  pistillate. 
This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion  that  we 
have  arrived  at.  We  are  forced  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  Pine  strawberries,  however 
perfect  in  their  blossoms  at  first,  if  allowed 
to  bear  twice  or  more  on  the  same  roots, 
will  degenerate  into  the  pistillate  or  stami- 
nate form — Hovey's  Seedling,  and  probably 
the  other  best  sorts, Jnto  the  former. 

When  they  have  once  reached  this  state, 
they  require  the  aid  of  other  plants  to  ferti- 
lize them.*  With  the  aid  of  such  other 
plants,  they  bear  large  and  fine  fruit — in 
some  varieties  finer  and  more  abundant  crops 
than  they  did  in  the  natural  state;  because 
the  whole  blossom  of  the  pistillate  plant  is 
devoted  to  the  fruit  itself,  which,  therefore, 
ivhen  fertilized  by  a  separate  staminate  blos- 
som, must  of  course  be  larger  and  finer  than 
when  part  of  its  secretions  go  totvards  the 
develapme7it  of  stamens.  In  this,  we  confess 
frankly,  lies  the  great  value  of  the  mode 


*  The  staminate  or  pistillate  form  once  reached,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  from  experiments  we  have  made,  that  it 
is  permameut.  That  is  to  say,  a  pistillate  plant  always  re- 
mains so.  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  at  first,  was  a  per- 
fect sort  in  its  flower,  but  at  this  moment  more  than  half  the 
plants  in  this  country  have  become  pistillate. 


which  Mr.  Longwoutii  has  so  warmly  and 
zealously  urged  upon  the  public  attention. 

The  result  of  our  investigations  we  there- 
fore ofll-r  to  our  readers,  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  certain  classes  of  strawber- 
ries which  always  bear  perfect  blossoms  and 
produce  good  crops  of  fruit  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  These  are  the  Alpine, 
and  the  European  Wood  strawberries,  and 
(we  may  add,  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  years,) 
the  variety  known  as  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet. 

2.  There  are  certain  classes  of  strawber- 
ries, especially  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets, 
the  blossoms  of  which,  even  if  perfect  at 
first,  have  a  tendency,  through  overbear- 
ing, to  run  into  the  pistillate  or  staminate 
form,  chiefly  the  former ;  when  this  takes 
place,  little  or  no  fruit  is  produced,  unless 
the  blossoms  are  fertilized  by  other  stami- 
nate plants. 

3.  In  the  latter  case,  a  crop  of  large  and 
fine  fruit  is  more  certain  than  under  any 
other  circumstances — partly,  because  the 
condition  of  the  plants  is  fixed  and  not 
likely  to  vary  into  a  barren  form ;  and 
partly,  because  the  whole  secretions  of  the 
blossom  are  directed  towards  perfecting  the 
pistillate  portion,  which  therefore  swells 
into  a  larger  fruit. 

4.  To  ensure  a  large  crop,  pistillate  vari- 
eties should  be  chosen. 

5.  The  proportion  of  staminates  neces- 
sary, so  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  is  not 
more  than  one  plant  to  ten  pistillates.  The 
Virginia  Scarlet,  or  Duke  of  Kent,  are  usu- 
ally preferred  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  only  one  or  two  remarks  to  add 
in  conclusion.  We  are  now  very  well 
aware  that  some  varieties  of  the  Pine  and 
Scarlet  strawberries  are  pistillate  from  their 
first  origin  as  seedlings.  Staminate  plants 
are  also  produced  in  abundance  by  sowing 
seeds  of  the  strawberry,  but  these,  when 
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truly  staminate,  being  of  no  value  for  their 
fruit,  are  usually  thrown  away,  and  do  not 
get  into  cultivation.  Only  those  bearing 
perfect  flowers,  or  those  bearing  pistillate 
ones,  ever  give  large  and  fine  fruit.  The 
former,  bearing  well  at  first,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  run  out  into  sterile  forms,  which  is 
one  reason  why  some  sorts,  once  in  high 
repute,  are  now  considered  worthless.  As, 
however,  cultivators  become  aware  of  the 
reason  of  this  barrenness,  by  choosing  a 
pistillate  variety  and  planting  near  it  a 
small  quantity  of  staminate  plants  to  fer- 
tilize it,  they  are  certain  of  regular  and 
abundant  crops. 

We  believe  that  Hovey's  Seedling,  or  any 
other  large  strawberry,  perfect  in  its  blos- 
soms at  first,  may  be  kept  in  that  state  by 
due  care.  This  consists  partly  in  cultivating 
it  well,  but  mainly  in  never  allowing  it  to 
exhaust  itself  by  overbearing.  The  mo- 
ment this  is  the  case,  as  we  have  abun- 


dantly satisfied  ourselves,  the  plant  so  ex- 
hausted takes  the  sterile  form.  It  is 
necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
Pine  strawberry  in  its  normal  form,  that 
we  allow  the  plants  to  bear  but  once — 
making  a  new  bed  with  the  runners  or  off- 
sets the  same  season  that  the  parent  plants 
bear,  and  always  repeating  this. 

We  have  followed  this  course  with  some 
plants  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  will  under- 
take to  show  any  one,  who  is  yet  sceptical, 
plants  of  this  variety,  next  May,  bearing 
perfect  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Of  course,  however,  we  no  longer  recom- 
mend general  cultivators  to  follow  this 
course  which  we  think  involves  much  more 
vigilance  and  trouble.  The  plan  of  fer- 
tilizing the  pistillate  plants  is  so  simple,  and 
so  satisfactory  in  its  results,  that  we  gladly 
record  our  conviction  of  its  value,  now  that 
the  season  of  planting  strawberries  is  at  hand, 
and  recommend  it  for  universal  practice. 


GUANO  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ROSE. 


BY  L.  WYMAN,  Jr.,  OF  WEST-CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


In  the  fall  of  1844,  I  received  two  small 
plants  of  the  "  Prairie  Rose,"  so  called,  Ca 
beautiful  plant,  the  fine  properties  of  which 
have  been  much  increased  by  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,)  of  about  one  foot  in  length, 
and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  plants  I  placed  in  my  cellar  in  a  state 
of  rest  until  the  next  spring.  The  Guano 
applications  were  then  first  attracting  pub- 
lic attention,  and  I  thought  the  Prairie  Eose 
would  afford  a  good  subject  for  experiment. 
I  planted  one  of  these  roofs  very  careful- 
ly, after  the  following  manner :  Before 
planting,  I  placed  in  the  soil  beneath  the 
roots,  one  half  bushel  by  measure,  of  well 
rotted  and  finely  pulverised  horse  manure, 


which  was  entirely  free  from  straw  and 
earth,  and  covered  the  same  about  three  in- 
ches with  good  garden  mould.  This  rose 
plant  grew  the  first  season,  1845,  remarka- 
bly well,  and  sent  out  four  strong  canes  or 
shoots  of  two  feet  and  one  inch  in  length,  and 
one-half  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  but  the  plant, 
notwithstanding  its  healthy  state,  yielded  no 
blossoms,  but  continued  to  put  out  small 
side  shoots  until  late  in  the  autumn,  or  un 
til  the  season  of  frost.  This  season,  1846, 
this  rose  plant  has  made  a  good  growth,  and 
sent  out  five  new  canes  or  shoots,  and  still 
continues  to  make  luxuriant  wood.  The 
new  shoots  are  at  this  writing,  July  2d, 
four    feet  one    inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
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inch  in  thickness  at  the  root  near  the  ground. 
It  has  yicKleil  this  season  fortij-three  blos- 
soms, and  has  about  twmt]j  buds  more  to 
expand. 

The  other  Rose  plant,  being  of  the  same 
size,  and  of  equal  quality  with  the  above 
named  plant,  was  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  with  this  difference  in  the 
manures  used  ;  under  the  roots  of  this  Rose 
I  placed  two  aiid  one-half  ounces  of  imhc- 
rizcd  GuaTW,  and  one  quart,  by  measure,  of 
fine  charcoal  dust,  which  was  covered  three 
inches  with  the  same  kind  of  garden  soil  as 
the  other. 

This  plant  began  to  grow  and  send  shoots 
before  the  other,  at  least  eight  days,  and 
continued  to  send  up  strong  healthy  canes 
to  the  number  of  six  the  first  season,  1845, 
and  three  of  these  measured  three  feet  one 
inch  in  length,  and  just  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  the  others  were  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  length  and  very  thrifty, 
bearing  large  leaves.  This  plant  yielded 
nine  blossoms  of  a  fine  size  and  good  form, 
the  first  season  of  its  being  planted. 

This  present  season,  1846,  this  plant  has 
far  outstripped  the  other,  (some  twelve  feet 


distant  only,)  and  for  fine  proportions  and 
healthy  properties,  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  one  of  the  species  that  I  have  seen; 
it  has  made  seven  new  and  firm  canes  or 
shoots,  and  the  shoots  are  five  feet  and  three 
inches  in  length  and  six-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  plant  has  already  ex- 
^tsixidcdi  four  hundred  fair  blossoms,  and  there 
are  remaining  on  the  bush  at  this  writing 
sixty  or  seventy  fair  buds  and  blossoms. 

The  ordinary  culture  of  these  Roses  has 
in  other  respects  been  that  usually  given  to 
hardy  out-door  Roses,  No  uncommon  pains 
has  been  taken  with  them,  nor  have  they 
received  any  winter  protection,  except  being 
covered  with  a  little  fine  straw  during  the 
winter  months.  The  above  is  the  result  of 
a  carefully  noted  experiment  with  Guano, 
as  applied  to  the  Rose  plants  ;  and  its  supe- 
riority over  the  best  rotted  manures  is  rea- 
dily perceived. 

I  have  been  making  several  other  expe- 
riments with  Guano,  in  its  application  to 
tender  plants,  the  results  of  which  I  will 
communicate  to  you  hereafter. 

L.  Wyman,  Jr. 

Wesl-CaiTtbridge,  Mass-,  July  10,  1M6. 


Two  Experiments  made  to  test  Mr.  Longworth'a  Strawberry  Theory. 

BY  G.  W.  HUNTSMAN,  FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND. 


Taking  Hovey's  Seedling  as  a  subject,  I  ' 
procured  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  it  over  an 
entire  plant  which  had  not  bloomed.  The 
flowers  expanded  well  under  the  glass,  but 
did  not  produce  one  berry.  The  plant  was 
frequently  agitated  to  put  the  pollen  in  mo- 
tion, if  there  was  any. 

I  also  introduced  under  a  glass  some  blos- 
som buds  before  they  had  blown.  These, 
as  they  successively  expanded,  showed  no 
signs  of  swelling.     I  impregnated  at  differ- 


ent times  two  of  the  blossoms  by  hand,  ap- 
plying the  pollen  from  another  plant  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil.  These  two  set  their 
fruit  perfectly.  The  pistils  of  the  other 
blossoms  soon  turned  to  a  dark  colour. 
These  experiments  were  made  at  the  north 
side  of  a  picket  fence,  where  the  plants  were 
screened  from  the  full  effects  of  the  sun, 
otherwise  the  heat  under  the  glasses  would 
have  been  too  great. 

These    experiments  prove,  to  my  mind, 
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Very  conclusively  that  Hovey's  Seedling  will 
not  bear  any  fruit  unless  impregnated  by 
some  staminate  variety.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  varieties  in  which  the 
stamens  are  obsolete.  I  have  had  some 
plants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  for  three  years,  in 
a  position  where  they  cannot  very  easily  be 
impregnated  by  other  kinds,  during  which 
time  they  have  not  borne  one  berry,  while 
other  plants  of  the  same  variety,  exposed, 
have  been  productive.  A  difference  in  the 
formation  of  the  flowers  on  different  plants, 
is  not  confined  to  cultivated  kinds,  but  may 
be  seen  in  those  growing  wild  in  the  fields, 
the  pistillate  plants  of  which  I  have  often 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  to  see 
if  I  could  discover  any  pollen,  but  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  find  it ;  I  am  forced,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  pistillate  plants,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  are  absolutely  devoid 
of  pollen,  and  cannot,  therefore,  produce 
any  fruit  except  when  impregnated  by 
others. 

I  am  also  convinced  from  observation  and 
theory,  that  one  kind  will  never  change  to 
the  other  by  off-sets.  The  runner  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  plant  producing  it 
as  a  tree  grown  from  a  bud  does  to  the  tree 
from  which  it  was  taken.  It  maj',  then,  be 
asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are 
'pistillate   and  staminate  plants  of  the  same 


variety  ?  Ians2oer,it  is  ivot  the  fact  ^  unless 
they  have  sprung  from  seed,  or  the  plants 
have  been  taken  from  the  fields  in  a  wild 
state. 

That  pistillate  plants  are  surer  and  better 
bearers  than  staminate  plants,  is,  I  think, 
generally  true,  (provided,  of  course,  that 
they  are  impregnated.)  And  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  infer  that  when  but  one  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  complete,  the  other  Avill 
have  more  strength.  Plants,  therefore,  that 
are  perfect  in  both  organs,  require  a  higher 
state  of  cultivation.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  differenee  in  the  productiveness  of 
different  kinds,  that  are  perfect  in  both  or- 
gans, some  being  much  more  liable  to  blast 
than  others.  G.  W.  Huntsman. 

Flushing,  L.  I-,  July  14, 184G. 


Remarks. — These  experiments  are  inte- 
resting and  to  the  point.  The  plants  of 
Hovey's  Seedling,  made  the  subject  of  trial 
in  this  case,  were  evidently  distinctly  pistil- 
late plants.  Our  correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  to  state  this  point  distinctly  in  their 
details  of  experiments  on  this  subject.  Our 
correspondent  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  his 
opinion,  that  a  truly  pistillate  or  staminate 
never  changes.  But  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  query,  does  a  normal  or  perfect  blossom 
change  ?     This  is  the  point. — Ed.] 


REVIEWS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
OF  LoN  DON,  Vol.  1,  Parts  I  and  II,  Svo.  Lon- 
don :  Published  for  the  Society,  by  Longman  ^  Co. 
1846. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  holds 
the  undisputed  first  place  among  all  bodies 
of  its  class  in  the  world.  With  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  whose  jardino?)ianie,  outstrips 
that  of  any  amateur  of  the  age,  for  its  Presi- 


dent,— Dr.Lindley,the  leading  botanical  and 
horticultural  writer  of  the  day,  for  its  Rec. 
Secretary, — Robert  Thompson  for  its  porno, 
logist,  and  equally  able  assistants  in  all 
other  departments, — with  its  large  garden 
at  Chiswick,  where  most  of  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  world  are  test- 
ed,— with  its  shows  patronized  by  Royalty, 
so  attractive  and  fashionable  that  at  the  last 
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meeting  no  less  than  13,121  persons  visited 
the  exhibition  in  a  single  day, — with  its 
collectors  sent  to  remote  and  little  visited 
countries,  in  search  of  new  plants, — with 
an  income  of  over  S30,000,  which  is  chiefly 
expended  in  medals  and  prizes  for  the  en- 
couragement of  horticulture,  and  in  keeping 
np  the  garden, — with  all  this,  we  say,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the 
gardening  spirit,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  the  world. 

These  two  neatly  printed  and  illustrated 
numbers,  which  have  just  reached  us  from 
London,  are  the  commencement  of  a  new 
work,  to  be  issued  periodically  by  the  Soci- 
ety, In  the  advertisement  to  the  first  num- 
ber, it  is  announced  that  "  this  Journal  is 
published  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
its  Fellows,  and  in  place  of  the  quarto 
Transactions,  which  will  be  discontinued 
after  the  appearance  of  another  part.  It  is 
intended  to  contain  scientific  and  practical 
papers  on  horticultural  subjects  of  all  kinds, 
the  journals  of  the  Society's  collectors 
abroad,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  in  London 
and  at  the  Garden." 

In  short,  the  present  work,  we  presume, 
may  be  considered  as  a  change  from  the 
somewhat  heavy  and  expensive  shape  of  the 
old  Transactions  of  the  Society,  to  the  more 
digestible  form  and  moderate  price  demand- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  first  two  numbers  contain  several  in- 
teresting articles.  The  Potato  disease — the 
wide  extension  of  which  in  Great  Britain, 
has  caused  such  distress  for  food  in  many 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  that  kingdom,  is 
the  subject  of  the  first  two  articles.  "  Ob- 
servations, botanical  and  physiological,  on  the 
Potato  Murrain,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkley." 
This  writer  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  his- 


tory of  the  disease  in  the  potato  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

"To  my  own  apprehenVion,  them,  it  appears  clear, 
at  least,  that  the  cause  of  the  premature  decay  aiiJ 
putrefaction  of  the  haulm  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa- 
rasitic fungus,  (Botiytis  infestans,)  in  consequence 
of  whose  attacks,  the  tubers  are  unrii)e  and  in  a  baii 
condition  for  i)rcscrvalion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  decay  takes  place,  there  cannot  be  much 
matter  of  surprise ;  and  that,  as  in  all  cases  of  decay, 
various  si>ecies  of  fungi  should  establish  themselves 
upon  the  tubers  and  accelerate  it." 

"  The  disease,"  he  adds,  "  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, after  having  had  so  extensive  a  range,  to 
subside  all  at  once.  The  same  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  have  favored  its  progress,  are  not  likely 
to  occur  again;  but  still,  I  fear  that  it  will  be  felt 
directly  or  indirectly  for  some  time,  as,  in  the 
human  frame,  the  general  prevalence  of  a  particu- 
lar disease,  modifies  other  diseases  for  many  suc- 
cessive seasons." 

Article  VI.,  is  a  very  interesting  one  on 
"The  Mai7i  Points  oj  Vine  Cultivation,''^ 
by  Mr.  Robert  Errington.  The  author  of 
this  article  is  a  very  clever,  practical  man, 
the  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  who  has 
exhibited  remarkably  fine  grapes,  at  the 
shows  of  the  Society.  This  article  is  one 
that  we  think  will  interest  all  our  growers 
of  the  grape  under  glass,  and  as  the  journal 
which  contains  it,  falls  into  very  few  hands 
in  this  country,  we  shall  extract  it  entire. 
We  must,  however,  premise  that  a  great 
difficulty  attending  the  vine  culture  in  Eng- 
land— the  moisture  which  accumulates  in 
the  soil  in  the  damp  climate  of  that  country — 
scarcely  exists  at  all  here.  Our  bright  sun 
soon  dissipates  all  excess  of  moisture  in  any 
soil  fit  for  grape  culture.  But  the  practice  re- 
commended, of  making  deep  and  very  porous 
vine  borders,  is  not  less  beneficial  here, 
since  it  wonderfully  promotes  the  vigour  of 
the  vine  and  tends  to  prevent  its  being  affect- 
ed or  checked  by  our  sudden  fluctuations  of 
temperature : 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  I  beg  to  accompany  the 
late  grapes  now  exhibited,  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  most  important  points  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  especially  under  glass. 
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With  regard  to  border-making;  and  thorough 
drainage:  I  am  persuaded  that  a  Tast  proportion  of 
the  grapes  which  do  not  colour  well,  are  planted 
m  borders  not  adapted  to  meet  the  great  extremes 
of  moisture  to  which  our  fitful  climate  is  subject. 
It  is  also  certain  that  orer-cropping  alone  is  one 
cause  of  the  colouring,  and  of  course  the  flavoring, 
process  being  incomplete  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  numberless  instances,  that 
porous  materials  for  the  mere  transmission  of 
moisture,  and  of  course  atmospheric  influences, 
may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  the 
volume  of  the  compost  with  propriety.  Mr. 
Hoare's  sj'stem,  as  it  is  called,  although  a  failure, 
will,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  done  much  good  in 
this  respect;  one  of  Mr.  Hoare's  chief  errors  being 
undoubtedly  the  total  exclusion  of  soil  from  his 
compost. 

Whatever  depth  of  border  may  be  adopted,  the 
substratum  should  be  so  complete  as  to  bid  defiance 
to  excess  of  moisture  from  both  springs  beneath, 
and  atmospheric  moisture  above.  This  being  se- 
cured, the  next  point  is  compost;  chopped  turf  of 
a  loamy  character,  and  inclined  to  what  is  termed 
"sandy loam,"  is,  lam  assured,  complete,  or  nearly 
so,  in  itself  for  this  purpose,  providing  the  previous 
points  be  efficiently  secured:  as,  however,  soils,  as 
well  as  subsoils,  differ  so  much  in  point  of  mechani- 
cal texture,  it  is  perhaps  wise  on  the  whole  to  use 
a  mixture  which,  in  point  of  texture,  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  weathers. 

Two-thirds  then,  of  the  loam  above  described, 
with  the  other  third  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
charred  brush -wood,  old  plaster,  and  what  is  term- 
eil  by  agriculturists  "  half-inch  bone,"  (boiled 
bone,)  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired  or 
nearly  so  in  border-making. 

The  loamy  turf  should  be  from  very  old  rest  land, 
the  older  the  ley  the  better;  if  not  of  considerable 
age,  I  would  prefer  it  from  an  old  lane  or  road  side. 
It  should  be  merely  quartered  with  the  spade,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  either  cut  or  handled  in  any 
way  when  wet;  dryness  is  as  indispensable  a  point 
in  handling  the  material  for  a  vine  border  as  for 
harvesting. 

The  loamy  turf  should  be  thrown  in  alternate 
layers  with  the  other  portion  of  the  materials, 
which  should  be  well  blended  together  and  close  at 
hand: — some  raw  stable  manure,  chiefly  droppings, 
should  be  strewed  in  thin  and  regular  layers,  all 
through  the  mass.  Before,  however,  filling  the 
above  compost,  which  I  should  advise  to  be  two 
feet  in  depth,  I  would  place  a  layer  of  half-charred 
brush-wood,  of  some  strength,  over  the  drainage 
and  substratum;  this  layer  should  be  nearly  a  foot 
in  depth. 

Such  a  border  I  am  assured  would  defy  all  wea- 
lliers,  and  woulil  be  found  after  several  years,  on 
the  stamp  of  a  foot,  to  have  preserved  its  elasticity 
in  a  very  considerable  degree;  providing  that  mor- 
tal enemy  to  texture,  "the  spade,"  be  kept  from  it. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  cover  the  roots  occa- 
sionally with  a  slight  dressing  of  raw  manure,  the 
moment  the  vines  had  cast  their  leaves. 

Some  cultivators  seem  to  think  that   a  healthy 


vine  will  carry  all  the  fruit  it  may  <«show;"  so  it 
will,  but  in  what  way? — why,  in  the  production  of 
small  berries,  deficient  in  colour  and  flavor;  for  be 
it  understood,  the  two  latter  points  always  accom- 
pany each  other.  In  addition  to  this,  another  evil 
is  to  be  feared,  viz :  an  injurious  lessening  of  the 
vital  energies  of  the  vine. 

It  will  generally  be  found,  I  believe,  after  all  the 
complaints  about  large  grapes,  that  the  latter,  when 
thoroughly  coloured,  are  decidedly  richer  than  the 
under-sized  ones. 

It  may  be  asked  therefore,  what  is  the  true  me- 
dium to  be  observeil?  It  is,  I  confess,  not  easy  to 
answer  this  so  as  to  be  perfectly  understood;  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say  that  spurred 
vines  confined  to  the  rafter,  and  established  on  the 
principle  of  border-making  before  detailed,  will 
assuredly,  under  good  management,  produce  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  weight  each,  every  year, 
for  many  years.  Vines  spread  over  the  whole 
house  will  yield  a  third  more.  It  is,  however,  a 
better  plan,  where  very  superior  fruit  is  the  object, 
to  keep  below  this  mark.  The  leading  shoot,  if 
there  be  one,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  vine;  this,  if  the  vine  is  honestly  crop- 
ped, should  always  be  disposed,  and  also  allowed, 
if  possible,  to  ramble  freely. 

One  point  in  connection  with  good  grape. grow- 
ing is  an  elevated  border.  One  half  of  the  cubical 
contents  of  a  vine  border  should,  in  my  estimation, 
be  above  the  ground-level  of  the  front  walk.  Now 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  on  close  examination, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  old  vineries  in  the  king- 
dom, by  a  defect  in  the  original  plan  of  fixing  the 
floor-line  too  low,  preclude,  by  the  level  of  the 
front  sashes  (if  any  exist),  the  possibility  of  the 
border  being  much  higher.  Now  as  it  will,  I  con- 
ceive, be  admitted  that  the  floor-line  has  in  most 
cases  an  intimate  relation  with  the  wall-plate,  and 
of  course  the  front  sashes,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  establish  itarighl;  and 
I  always  consider  it  an  omen  of  good  vine  culture 
to  ascend  into  a  vinery  by  several  steps. 

Another  and  a  very  common  error,  according  to 
my  opinion,  is  the  mode  of  managing  young  vines 
for  the  first  two  years  in  newly-planted  vineries: 
they  are  disbudded  and  trimmed  as  sprucely  as  if 
the  object  was  to  carry  heavy  crops  and  to  obtain 
plump  eyes.  Now  the  primary  object  of  good  cul- 
tivation should  be,  I  conceive,  to  obtain  a  border 
tolerably  well  filled  with  roots. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  allow  the 
top  to  run  riot  entirely  for  the  first  year,  and  nearly 
so  in  the  second;  for  without  abundance  of  leaf 
there  cannot  be  abundance  of  root.  In  the  second 
year,  however,  the  laterals  should  be  stripped  en- 
tirely away,  in  a  progressive  manner,  from  as  much 
of  the  main  stem  as  it  is  intendetl  to  retain  at  the 
winter's  pruning,  in  order  to  admit  light  to  the 
principal  leaves,  on  the  agencj'  of  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  year's  fruit  depends. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  cultivators,  that  '"shanking"  in  grapes  is 
occasioned  by  atmospheric  influences:  I  am  of  a 
very  dill'erent  opinion.  I  do  not  however  say  that 
such  checks,  through  sudden  depressions  of  tempe- 
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rafure,  ilo  nol  assist  in  causing  it — they  fairly  may. 
The  chief  cause  is,  however,  lorpidily  in  tlie  action 
of  the  root,  perliaps  at  the  very  jierioil  when  tlie 
greatest  demaml  is  made  upon  it  to  sustain  the  ex- 
cessive |)erspiration  which  is  goiii!!:  on  in  the  leaf, 
aiiil  to  furnish  fresh  matter  for  elaboration;  to  both 
■which  ends  it  is  frecjuently  quite  inadcqualCj  owing 
to  drencliinp  rains. 

If  the  young  fibre  be  oxamincil  at  such  inclement 
periods,  it  will  be  found  somewhat  discoloureil; 
nay,  in  some  cases  quite  rotten.  And  this  is  not  to 
be  ■wondered  at  when  the  habits  of  the  plant  are 
duly  considered,  and  the  diflerence  estimated  be- 
tween a  vine  on  the  slope  of  a  rociiy  surface  in  the 
.south  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  six  inches  of  soil, 
and  one  in  the  cold  northern  clime  of  Britain,  in 
four  or  five  feet  of  rich  soil,  every  breathing  pore 
closed  with  a  kind  of  alluvium.  This  is  no  over- 
charged picture — I  have  seen  scores  of  such  cases. 

Besides,  if  shanking  were  caused  by  sudden  de- 
pressions of  temperature,  why  should  it  not  occur 
more  frequently  on  walls  out  of  doors,  where  the 
thermometrical  changes  are  at  least  as  great  as  in 
doors?  Yet  here  it  seldom  occurs,  and  here  again 
the  border  is  seldom  so  deep,  so  rich,  or  so  far  be- 
low the  surface  level,  as  some  of  our  hot-house 
borders,  many  of  which  contain  material  sufficient 
for  thrice  their  extent. 

The  West  St.  Peters  Grape,  of  which  I  now  send 
specimens,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  late  grape  in  the 
kingdom  in  every  respect.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
known  at  the  present  time,  nor  its  habits  sufficient- 
ly understood;  added  to  which  there  are  spurious 
kinds  under  cultivation.  It  is  a  grape  which  will 
endure  as  much  heat  as  a  Tokay,  and  might  be 
planted  in  the  same  house.  Still  with  me  they  are 
classed  with  the  Ilambros  for  latest  purposes,  anil 
have  to  endure  a  very  moderate  temperature;  how- 
ever, I  never  knew  one  to  shank,  and  I  consider  it 
the  safest  colouring  grape  in  cultivation.  The  fla- 
vor is  moreover  exceedingly  brisk  antl  rich,  and 
the  bloom,  when  syringing  is  withheld,  is  most 
beautiful.  On  its  own  root  it  is  ai)t  to  make  slen- 
der wood,  especially  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years;  it  is  also  liable  to  wither  at  the  point  of  the 
growing  young  wood,  at  intervals  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  during  that  period.  This,  I  have  no 
iloubt,  arises  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
same  cause  as  "shanking,"  according  to  my  ideas 
of  that  evil,  as  before  described.  However,  as  the 
border  becomes  more  full  of  roots  this  evil  departs 
altogether — at  least  it  has  done  so  with  me — for 
those  under  my  care,  at  first  liable  to  shrivel  in  the 
wood,  have  now  been  perfectly  free  from  it  for 
years. 

I  would  here  beg  to  recommend  those  who  are 
iiiflined  to  grow  the  St.  Peter's,  to  graft  it  on  the 
Black  Hambro'  stock.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me 
some  years  since  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton"s  gardener 
at  Crozteth  (Mr.  Balmer),  and  I  have  found  his 
oiiinion  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Balmer  had  pushed  the 
cultivation  of  this  grape  to  a  great  extent  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  used  to  produce  at 
that  period  some  of  the  most  splendid  fruit  I  ever 
saw.  Two  reasons  appear  to  me  to  recommend 
this  practice:  first,  the  Black  Hambro'  root  is  har- 


dier or  better  adapted  to  stand  the  low  ground  tem- 
perature of  this  climate;  and,  seconilly,  ihe  Black 
Hambro',  through  this  circ^umslancc,  has  a  later 
action  of  root  than  njost  other  vines,  and  conse- 
quent ly  the  berries  arc  longer  feil  with  the  ascend- 
ing current.  This  is,  I  think,  tolerably  manifest 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hambro",  in  a  mixed 
house  of  vines,  being  the  last  or  nearly  so  to  fade. 

The  Muscats  will  also.  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found 
to  do  better  when  treated  this  way,  for  the  sanw: 
reasons. 

Syringing  not  only  may  but  ought  to  be  dispens- 
ed with  after  the  grapes  are  ''  set,"  if  a  fine  bloom 
is  desired;  a  sufficiently  humid  atmosphere  may  at 
all  times  be  maintained  without  the  syringe.  One 
of  the  most  simple  and  efficient  plans  is  to  enclose 
the  return-pii)e,  if  hot  water  be  used,  with  a  ce- 
mented brick  trough,  with  a  plug  at  the  end,  to 
empty  its  contents  into  a  waste-drain  when  neces- 
sar}';  the  toj)  of  the  cemented  trough,  of  course, 
left  open.  As  for  the  arguments  in  defence  of 
syringing,  such  as  the  danger  of  Red  Spider,  &,c., 
they  will  all  fall  readily  before  an  atmosphere 
properly  ch.arged  with  moisture,  not  variably,  but 
permanently. 

The  best  late  grape-growing  I  ever  saw,  estab- 
lished on  sound  principles,  was  at  Colney  Hatch — 
Mr.  Crawshays.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  system  would  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  apply 
it  to  the  growth  of  the  St.  Peter's  V' ine,  for  late 
purposes.  Mr.  C.  prunes,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
"spur-eyes."  Now  I  know  of  no  vine  that  will 
better  bear  the  "  close-spur  "  method  than  the  St. 
.Peter's.  ]\Ir.  C.  moreover  allows,  or  rather  pre- 
fers, two  or  perhaps  three  shoots  from  one  pair  of 
"  spur-eyes,"  each  with  a  bunch  of  half  a  jiound  to 
three  quarters,  to  one  shoot  with  a  bunch  of  ilouble 
or  treble  the  weight.  Small  bunches  with  large 
berries,  well  fed  and  well  thinned,  are  found  to 
keep  much  better  than  large  bunches;  the  reason 
is  obvious — the  air  circulates  more  freely  througii 
the  bunch. 

I  need  say  little  about  the  "ripening  of  the  wood  :" 
this  principle  is  well  known,  and  I  should  hope  its 
importance  admitted;  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  point,  and  many  are  the  failures  through 
the  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  this  very 
thing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  what  is  termed  "close  stop- 
ping," is  frequently  carried  too  far;  a  main  leader 
should  in  all  cases  be  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liber- 
ty, this  being  the  very  thing  that  produces  a  fresh 
volume  of  root  to  invigorate  the  system  of  the  plant 
for  ensuing  seasons.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will 
be  said  that  this  militates  in  some  degree  against 
extreme  size  in  the  berr}'.  Be  it  so.  I  would 
willingly  give  up  so  trifling  a  point  (proviiled  it 
can  be  jiroved)  for  a  more  invigorated  and  perma- 
nent system  in  the  vine. 

The  leading  article  in  the  second  numLpr 
is  a  long  and  interesting  one  by  Mr.  Edward 
Solly,  the  experimental  chemist  to  the  So- 
ciety,   "  On  the  Influence  of  Eledricihj  on 
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Vegetation.''^  Mr.  Solly  recapitulates  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  experiments  made  with 
electricity,  applied  as  a  stimulent  to  vegeta- 
ble growth,  beginning  as  far  back  as  Dr. 
Maimbray's  result  with  the  two  electrified 
myrtles  in  1746  ;  and  brings  the  account  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  startling 
account  of  the  growth  of  crops  under  elec- 
tric action,  which  went  the  rounds  of  our 
agricultural  papers,  about  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Eoss's  report,  read  before  the  Farmer's  Club 
in  New- York,  in  which  he  stated  that  by 
galvanizing  a  row  of  potatoes  two  hundred 
feet  long,  merely  by  putting  down  at  one 
end  of  the  row  a  copper  plate,  at  the 
other  one  of  zinc,  and  connecting  both  by 
a  wire,  by  which  he  was  able  to  dig  full 
grown  potatoes,  while  the  ordinary  rows  on 
each  side,  contained  only  half  formed  tubers; 
and,  still  more,  that  of  Dr.  Forster,  who  en- 
closed part  of  a  barley  field  in  Scotland  with 
a  few  poles  driven  into  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  over  which  wires  were 
stretched,  making  a  wire  parallelogram, 
eleven  feet  high,  which  was  connect- 
ed with  a  similar  square,  formed  by  wires 
running  at  the  base  of  the  poles,  about 
three  inches  under  the  soil  —  the  result 
of  which  was  stated  to  be  the  most 
strongly  marked  difference  in  the  luxu- 
riance and  product  of  the  parts  of  the  bar- 
ley field  thus  acted  upon  by  the  intercepted 
current  of  electric  fluid  :  these  accounts 
naturally  enough  infected  all  the  experi- 
mentalists on  both  sides  of  the  water  with 
an  electric  fever,  ourselves  among  the  num- 
ber. \Vc  failed  completely,  and  we  have 
heard  of  no  single  well  authenticated  ac- 
count of  success.  The  brilliant  hopes  of 
inducing  galvanism,  or,  as  one  of  our 
friends  wittily  remarked,  ^'■complacent  light- 
ning,''' to   do    the    work  of  that  good  old 


fashioned  clumsy  substance,  called  manure, 
have  gradually  faded  away  like  a  summer 
cloud. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  experiments 
to  test  this  matter,  was  carried  out  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  They  prove  that  no 
practical  benefit  is  yet  within  our  reach  from 
the  action  of  electricity  on  vegetation. 

Article  XIV.  is  entitled  "  Some  account 
of  the  Jefferson  Plum,''''  by  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  the  head  of  the  fruit  department 
in  the  Society's  garden,  and  author  of  its 
celebrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  A  beauti- 
ful coloured  plate  is  given  of  this,  our  favo- 
rite plum,  representing  a  fruit  considerably 
below  the  size,  however,  which  it  attains  in 
our  gardens.  We  think  the  Jefferson  re- 
quires the  hot  sun  of  America  to  bring  out 
its  highest  flavor ;  but  the  following  re- 
marks will  show  that  even  in  England  it 
will  hold  a  high  rank: 

This  is  an  American  variety  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. It  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1S41, 
by  Mr.  James  Barnet,  who  obtained  it  for  his  nur- 
sery at  Edinburgh  from  Mr.  Wilson,  nurseryman, 
Albany,  New- York.  It  fruited  for  the  first  time 
in  the  garden  of  the  Society  last  season,  an  unfa- 
vorable one  for  plums  and  fruits  generally.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  variety  in  question  was  found  to 
possess  so  much  merit  as  to  render  a  drawing  of  it 
desirable  from  a  specimen,  produced  on  a  standard, 
to  which  the  rest  on  tlic  tree  were  very  similar. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Downing"s  "  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,"  recently  published,  tliat  the 
Jetfcrson  Plum  was  raised  b}'  the  Jate  Judge  KucI, 
and  that  tlie  original  tree  was  growing  in  his  gar- 
den near  Albany.  The  judicious  author  of  the 
above-mentioned  work  says,  "  If  we  were  asked 
which  we  think  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful 
of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give 
the  name  of  this  variety."  No  one  can  read  this 
statement  witliout  recollecting  the  well  Unown  ex- 
cellence of  the  Green  Gage,  and  questioning 
whether,  in  point  of  flavor,  it  can  possibly  be 
equalled  by  the  variety  under  consiiloration.  To 
say  that  tlic  Green  Gage,  under  the  most  ra\  orable 
circumstances  for  acquiring  perfection,  would  be 
surpassed,  might  prove  an  exaggeration.  That  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  In  the  mean  time  it  can 
be  stated  that  in  the  past  unfavorable  season  in 
which  onlj'  there  has  been  an  ojiportunity  for  com- 
jiarison,  the  Jefferson  was  found  decidetlly  sui>erior 
to  the  Green  Gage. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation on  various  gardening  topics,  notices 
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of  new  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
its  proceedings,  &c.  6cc.  ;  on  the  whole,  we 
look  upon  this  Journal  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  horticultural  works  of  the  day, 
and  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the 
novelties  that  appear  in  its  pages.  It  is  not 
stated  how  often  it  is  to  appear.  The  price, 
to  those  who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
is  about  $1.50  per  number  here,  including 
the  importation  duty  ;  and  the  work  maybe 
ordered  through  Messrs  Wiley  and  Putnam, 
New-York. 


Centurie  des  plus  Belles  Roses,  choisies  dans 
toutes  les  tribus  du  genre  Rosier-  peintes  apres 
nature  par   Mme.  Annica  Bricogne;  accom- 
pagne  d'un  texte  descriptif  de  toutes  les  varietis 
connues,  Sfc.      Par  M.  Victor  Paquet.     (4to. 
Paris,  H.  Cousin,  Rue  Jacob.) 
A  BEAUTIFUL  French  work  now  being  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  numbers.     Each  number 
contains   two    portraits    of   the  rarest    and 
choicest  varieties  of  this  universal  favorite, 
given  of  the  size  of  nature,  and  exquisitely 
coloured.  The  Bourbon,  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
(or  Hybrides  Remontantes)  and  Tea  Roses, 
occupy   of    course    the    most    conspicuous 
place. 

Although  the  Rose  is  the  flower  par  ex- 
cellence from  all  antiquity,  yet  it  may  be 
said  with  perfect  truth,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  its  incomparable  beauty 
and  value  have  become  known  to  the  world, 
since  it  is  only  very  lately  that  these  new 
hybrid  productions,  which  are  purely  the 
triumphant  results  of  scientific  gardening, 
the  offspring  of  hybridization,  have  been 
produced.  The  Rose  was  once  but  a  fugi- 
tive beauty,  opening  its  petals  only  to  the 
first  breath  of  summer,  then  fading  quickly 
and  remaining  a  neglected  and  forgotten 
bush  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now,  thanks 
especially  to  the  charming  Bourbons  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  can  gather  Roses  of 
large  size,  superb  forms  and  delicious  odors, 


from    the  open  garden  from  April  till  No- 
vember. 

The  portraits  of  the  finest  new  varieties 
in  the  work  before  us,  are  very  striking  and 
satisfactory  ones.  Princess  Adelaide  and 
Prince  Esterhazy,  two  magnificent  Tea 
Roses,  are  particularly  beautiful. 


Transactions  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultu- 
TAL  Society, /or  1843,  '44  and  '45;  with  the 
Charter,  Constitution,  By-laws,  List  of  Members, 
4-c.     (8vo.  Pamphlet,  68  p.    Cincinnati.     1846.) 

This  is  a  spirited  and  active  young  Soci- 
ety, and,  as  we  hear  from  all  sides,  is  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  horti- 
culture in  the  Western  States.  Indeed  Cin- 
cinnati, if  we  mistake  not,  is  destined  to 
become  a  rival  to  Boston,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  in  the  zeal  and  energy  of  her  cultiva. 
tors. 

It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  this  Socie- 
ty to  found,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
an  experimental  garden  or  orchard.  There 
is  even  more  need  of  it  there,  than  here. 
The  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits, 
especially  throughout  all  the  west,  is,  as 
we  have  found  to  our  own  great  perplexity, 
truly  endless.  Many  amateurs,  finding  a 
a  good  variety  of  fruit  in  their  garden 
which  they  do  not  know,  bring  it  forward 
as  a  seedling,  when  it  is  a  sort  which  is  old 
and  well  known  at  the  east.  And  many 
persons,  who  have  received  from  nurserj'men 
here,  kinds  of  fruit  under  celebrated  names, 
which  are  not  correct,  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce them  as  worthless  there,  when  they 
have  never  had  the  genuine  variety  in  their 
possession  at  all.  A  garden  with  specimen 
trees  of  all  the  leading  sorts  of  fruit,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  a  Society  like  this,  would 
soon  correct  an  evil  which,  we  can  plainly 
foresee,  will  otherwise  last  half  a  century 
more,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  arrive  at  some  standard  in  pomo- 
logy. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  IIORT.  SOCIETY. 
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On  p.  17  of  these  Transactions,  we  find 
an  article  by  Mr.  S.  S.  L'Hommedieu  on  the 
''^Extirpation  of  worms  from  the  roots  of  Peach 
trees.''^  He  states,  that  his  trees  having  been 
much  infested  with  the  Peach-worm,  he 
applied  the  mixture  of  salt  and  salt-petre 
to  the  roots  for  three  years  without  success. 
He  adds,  "  in  the  middle  of  June  last,  on 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kirtland's  letter  in 
a  gazette,  recommending  the  application 
of  ashes  or  slacked  lime,  I  applied  half  a 
peck  of  slacked  lime  to  each  tree,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  contact  with  the 
trunk.  Last  week,  (Oct.  2Sth,)  I  again  had 
the  trees  examined,  but  found  no  loorms. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  appear  healthy,  there 
being  no  gum  oozing  from  them  as  at  first. 
The  whole  orchard  looks  remarkably  well, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  many  that 
are  younger  in  this  neighborhood." 

This  corresponds  with  our  own  experience. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
Peach-worm  from  destroying  peach  trees, 
if  a  small  heap  of  slacked  lime  is  put  about 
the  collar  of  the  tree  every  spring. 

On  p.  14,  it  is  stated  that  one  individual, 
Mr.  CuLBEETSoN,  Sent  to  the  market  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  a  single  day,  four  thousand  quarts 
of  strawberries.  He  employs  sixty  hands 
in  gathering.  "  The  plan  of  shipping  them 
to  New-Orleans,  packed  in  ice,  has  just 
commenced,  and  may  eventually  become 
an  important  branch  of  business." 

Vineyards  are  springing  up  on  every  side 
of  Cincinnati.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Society,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Flagg, 
of  the  vineyards  in  Hamilton  county.     We 


shall,  hereafter,  return  to  this  report.  From 
the  survey  of  the  several  vineyards,  many 
of  them  new,  and  as  yet  only  half  in  a  bear- 
ing state,  we  find  that  even  in  1845,  which 
was  considered  an  unfavourable  season, 
23,219  gallons  of  Avine  were  made  from  144 
acres  of  vineyards  in  Hamilton  county  alone. 

On  this  subject  we  find  a  short  article  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Resor,  which  is,  practically,  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  it  will  interest  all 
cultivators  of  the  grape  ;  and  we  shall  give 
it  in  a  future  number.  Mr.  Resor,  very  obli- 
gingly, sent  us  a  sample  of  his  Catawba 
wine,  which  iis  an  excellent  Hock. 

In  "^  list  of  Cherries  that  have  been  test' 
ed  in  Ohio,''^  by  our  friend  Professor  Kirt- 
LAND,  of  Cleveland,  we  observe  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : 

"  Plumstone  Mokello. — I  can  discover  no  pro- 
perties in  this  fruit  that  render  it  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  not  equal  to  several  other  varieties  of 
the  Morello." 

Prof.  Kirtland  is  evidently  in  error  here, 
and  has  not  received  the  tru^^  Plumstone 
Morello.  Wherever  known  here,  it  is  very 
highly  esteemed,  being  one  of  the  largest, 
most  productive,  and  best  flavored,  of  the 
acid  cherries.  We  have  compared  it  this 
season,  with  four  other  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted European  Morellos  that  have  borne  fruit 
in  our  gardens  ;  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
in  flavor,  and  is  rather  the  largest  in  size. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  other  interest- 
ing matter  in  this  pamphlet,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice.  The  exhibitions 
appear  to  hava  been  very  creditable  to  the 
Society,  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  strong 
evidence  which  these  pages  give  us  of  its 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 


Protecting  Trees  from  Mice. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  mixes 
soot  and  milk  till  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
paint,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  trees  with  a 


brush.  This,  applied  once  a  year,  he  finds 
effectual  protection  against  hares  and  rab- 
bits. Would  it  not  be  equally  so  against 
mice  ? 
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Last  Exhibition  of  the  Londov  IIorti- 
cuLTi'iiAi.  SoriKTY. — Tlio  visit  of  Tbriiliirn  Pa- 
cha last  Saturday  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  tlie 
(iarilon  of  the  llorticiiltural  Society  will,  we  trust, 
I>rove  as  beneficial  to  K^ypt  as  it  was  interesting 
to  himself.  F'or  the  gratification  of  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  eftect  proiiuceiluiion  tlie  mind  of 
the  African  Prince  by  so  extraorilinary  a  disjilay 
of  what  he  could  never  have  previously  seen,  or 
imagined  the  existence  of,  we  may  state  that  his 
Highness  was  delighted  by  the  spectacle.  The 
Pelargoniums,  large  specimen  plants,  Cacti,  and 
Heaths,  apiiearcd  to  be  viewed  with  great  admira- 
tion, for,  uiHin  being  asked  whiclj  of  them  he 
would  be  desirous  of  taking  back  to  Egypt,  he  cast 
a  rai)id  glance  over  the  mass  of  llowcrs,  paused 
for  a  moment,  and,  throwing  up  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ed, <'AI1,  all."  The  Pinks  and  Ranunculuses,  with 
which  he  was  familiar  as  natives  of  the  East, 
were  viewed  with  pleasure,  as  were  the  beds  of 
Roses.  In  examining  the  fruit,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, a  few  of  the  Pines,  and  the  noble  Straw- 
berries most  excited  his  admiration,  but  he  had 
seen  liner  Cherries  than  any  before  him.  How 
much  the  Pine-Ajiples  weighed,  how  many  per- 
sons would  come,  how  many  tickets  'were  sold, 
how  much  money  was  given  away  in  prizes,  and 
similar  statistical  inquiries,  seemed  most  to  en- 
gage his  serious  attention.  He  was  evidently 
much  gratified  at  his  reception  by  Lord  Auckland 
on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  attention  he 
received  from  the  noble  Earl,  and  Lord  Normanby, 
who  accompanied  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay  ;  and  he  quitted  the  gay  scene  most  unwil- 
/ingly  at  half-i)ast  2,  on  his  way  to  Birmingham, 
expressing  his  great  regret  that  the  necessity  of  his 
arrangements  left  him  no  alternative.  Had  the  Pa- 
cha known  that  between  13,000  and  14,000  visitors 
would  have  thronged  to  the  Garden  in  the  after- 
noon, of  whom  at  least  two-thirds  would  be 
charmingly  dressed  women,  we  suspect  that  his 
regret  would;,  iiave  proved  the  master  of  his  ne- 
cessity. 

With  respect  to  the  Exhibition  itself,  we  may 
slate  that  although  the  gay  Azaleas  of  I\Iay  were 
missed  by  everybody,  yet  that  the  general  ef- 
fect was  as  good  as  ever.  The  Pelargoniums 
were  in  their  glory.  Orchids  were  magnificent : 
who,  for  instance,  ever  beheld  such  a  bank  of 
these  plants  as  was  this  time  brought  from  Mr. 
Rucker's  garden,  among  which  was  an  Aeridcs 
odoratum,  to  have  jjroduced  which  alone  would 
have  made  the  reputation  of  any  gardener.  Then 
the  fruit,  which  was  so  meagre  in  May,  did  ho- 
nor to  the  skill  of  English  gardeners,  and  so  the 
Pacha  seemed  to  think,  although,  from  the  remarks 
of  a  correspondent  in  another  column,  it  appears 
that  the  judges  were  of  a  dilTcrent  opinion.  The 
Heaths  were  better  than  before,  and  a  single  plant 
of  Erica  ventricosa  purpurea,  from  th«  garden  of 
Sir  George  Staunton,  was  as  fine  a  thing  in  its  way 
as   the  Cyrtopod  of  the  previous  exhibition.     Of 


such  things  as  these  wc  can  only  say  that  high 
gardening  can  go  no  furtluT. 

More  novelties  were  jiresent  than  before.  The 
Royal  liotiinic  Garden  at  Kew  sent  the  charming 
Torenia  asiatica,  whose  indigo  stained  flowers 
everybody  stopped  to  admire,  although  by  some 
oversight  it  had  not  been  properly  marked.  Mr. 
Voitch  furnislied  a  beautiful  little  long-sjjurred  Bal- 
sam from  .Java,  with  /Eschynanthus  pulcher,  a  good 
and  new  form  of  that  fine  genus. 

Considering  that  the  thermometer  had  stood 
near  82'^  for  the  i>revious  fortnight,  that  it  ranged 
as  high  as  86*^  in  the  shade  and  !)7°  in  the  sun, 
during  the  Exhibition,  and  that  the  plants  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  felt  it,  so  fresh  anil  unflag- 
ging was  their  appearance,  wc  should  wish  to  ask, 
how  we  are  to  measure  the  skill  of  the  exhibitors 
who  had  successfully  contended  with  such  adverse 
circumstances  ? 

There  were  no  accidents  among  the  ocean  of 
carriages,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  either  from  that  circumstance,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  leave  the  coolness  of  the  garden 
for  the  heat  of  London,  many  visitors  lingered  till 
the  evening  had  nearly  closed  in.  The  exact 
number  of  visitors  was  13,421,  exclusive  of  su- 
pernumeraries.— Gardener's  Chron.,  June  20. 

SoLANUM  LTCI0IDE9.  Lycium-like  Solanum. 
Greenhouse  Shrub.  (Nightshades.)  Peru. — This 
charming  shrub  was  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  the 
valley  of  San  Antonio,  in  Peru,  and  flowered  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  November, 
1845.  It  has  a  neat  habit;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
richest  sapphire  purple,  enlivened  by  a  bright  yel- 
low eye,  and  in  the  wild  state  appear  in  clusters,  so 
as  to  load  the  little  spiny  branches.  The  name  is  a 
happy  one,  for  in  its  natural  state  it  is  very  much 
like  a  dwarf  Lycium  barbarum.  In  cultivation, 
however,  it  loses  some  of  its  stiff  spiny  habit,  and 
has  hitherto  not  j'ielded  flowers  in  clusters;  but  they 
are  larger  than  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  by  no  means 
new  to  Europe,  for  it  was  represented  in  Jacquin's 
Figures  of  Rare  Plants,  above  sixty  years  since; 
but  it  has  disappeared  from  the  gardens  of  this 
country.  So  very  poor,  pale  blue  a  variety  was  in- 
deed at  that  time  jiossessed,  that  it  hardly  deserved 
to  be  preserved  even  in  a  botanic  garden.  It  is 
found  to  be  a  greenhouse  plant  that  succeeds  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil,  but  to  prefer  a  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  rough  peat.  To  flower  it  well, 
it  seems  necessary  to  place  it  out  of  doors  during 
summer,  in  some  exposed  situation  where  it  can  re- 
main till  the  end  of  September.  By  that  time  the 
flower  buds  will  be  formed,  and  they  expand  in  a 
short  time  after  the  plant  is  taken  indoors.  It  is  easi- 
ly propagated  from  cuttings,  and  must  be  regarde<l 
as  a  good  addition  to  our  autumn  flowering  green- 
house shrubs. — Botanical  Resiister. 


AcHiMENES    PATENS.      Spreading     Achimenes. 
Green-house     Herbaceous     Plant.       (Gesnerads.) 
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Mexico. — One  of  the  first  objects  to  Avhich  Mr. 
Hartweg  ilirecteil  his  attention  on  his  return  to 
Mexico,  in  184"),  was  the  recovery  of  this  bcauti'- 
ful  plant,  which  he  hatl  found  in  tiie  course  of 
his  former  researches,but  which  had  not  been  rear- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  Although  the  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  that  herbage  had  all  be- 
come withered,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
roots,  which  were  immediately  sent  home  by  the 
post,  and  proved  to  be  this  plant.  Nor  does  it 
disappoint  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed 
of  it  ;  for  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  A.  longi- 
flora,  it  bears  flowers  of  so  intense  a  violet  that  no 
artificial  colours  can  imitate  them.  This  most  re- 
markable tint  fades  away  on  the  outside  of  the  co- 
rolla into  a  clear  bright  purple,  and  is  renewed  on 
tlie  tube  of  the  corolla  in  an  intermediate  tint. 
The  border  of  the  corolla  is  slightly  notched,  and 
its  tube  is  extended  into  a  singular  blunt  horn, 
which  projects  beyond  the  calyx,  and  is  more  or 
less  lobed  at  the  sides.  The  corolla  measures 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  flat  border,  and 
the  tube  is  rather  larger.  Achimenes  patens,  like 
most  of  the  other  kinds,  may  be  treated  so  as  to 
flower  nearly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  only 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state  and  quite 
dry  when  at  rest.  It  should  be  started  gradually, 
and  grows  best  in  a  soil  composed  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  well  decomposed  cow-dung  and  half  decay- 
ed leaf  mould,  in  a  very  rough  state. 

It  is  easily  increased  by  the  scaly  roots,  and  re- 
quires a  close  atmosphere,  but  not  a  very  damp  or 
hot  one.  It  is  a  very  handsome  kind,  being  one 
of  the  finest  both  for  colour  and  foliage. — Jour- 
nal of  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Gardenia  Florida,  L.  ;  var.  Fortuniana. 
Mr.  Fortune's  Cape  Jasmine,  Green-house  Shrub. 
(Cinchonads.)  North  of  China. — The  common 
single  and  double  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
known  to  every  one.  That  which  is  now  noticed 
differs  merely  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  having  fine  broad  leaves,  sometimes  as  much 
as  6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
changing  to  light  butf  as  they  go  off,  and  not  un- 
like a  very  large  double  Camellia.  Tlieir  calyx 
has  the  long  broad  lobes  of  the  original  species 
instead  of  the  narrow  lobes,  at  least  twice  as  short 
as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  G.  radicans,  by  which 
that  species  is  technically  known.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  ranks  on  a 
level  with  tlie  double  white  Camellia,  which  it 
equals  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
infinitely  excels  in  its  delicious  odour. — Joui'.  of 
London  Horticultural  Society. 


Rose-coloured  Halesia. — "M,  Leroy  has,  in 
his  nurseries  at  Angers,  a  Silver  Bell  Tree,  Halesia 
tclraptcra,  with  rose-coloured  flowers:  in  the  form 
of  the  llovver,  the  leaf,  and  the  general  habit  of  tlie 
tree,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  common  Halesia  ; 
the  petals  are,  however,  rose-colourcil,  marketl  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  darker  leii.  M.  Leroy  has 
cultivated  this  tree  for  fourteen  or  liflecn  years, 
among  many  others  of  the  common  Halesia,  whose 
flowers  are  pure  white  ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that 
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the  diCTerence  m  the  colour  of  the  flowers  has  been 
noticed.  It  is  now  being  largely  propagated  and 
will  soon  be  offered  for  sale  abundantly." — Jf .  Pepin 
in  Revue  Horticolc. 


To  RAISE  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — "M.  Leroy 
employs  a  very  simple  mode  of  i-aising  this  some- 
what difficult  tree  from  the  seeds.  Instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  seeds  out  of  the  cones,  (which 
it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  do  without  injuring 
a  great  many,)  he  plants  the  cones  entire  in  the 
earth.  In  this  condition  they  finil  just  thenecessary 
state  of  moisture  ;  they  germinate  between  the 
scales  of  the  cone,  of  which  latter  many  fall  to 
pieces  of  themselves.  It  is  then  easy  to  take  them 
up  and  transplant  them  in  the  open  air,  or  in  pots." 
[A  shady  north  border  is  preferable  for  young  seed  - 
lings  in  this  country. — Ed.]  "  In  this  mode,  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  natural  one,  every 
fertile  seed  germinates." — Ibid. 

Appearance  of  the  Paulownia  as  a  large 
tree. — We  are  now  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
Paulownia  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  oldest  tree 
in  France,  that  planted  in  the  open  air  in  1836,  by 
M.  Newmann,  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  Paris,  is  almost  in  an  adult  state, 
and  has  assumed  its  proper  character.  We  can 
then  predict  that  this  tree  will  assume  in  a  great 
degree  the  shape  and  the  dimensions  of  an  apple 
tree,  and  that  its  proper  place  therefore  will  not  be 
in  the  avenue,  but  as  a  single  specimen,  or  form- 
ing small  groups  on  the  lawn.  Its  straight  and 
pyramidal  clusters  of  large  blue  flowers  (resem- 
bling in  size  and  shape  those  of  Gloxinia  caules- 
cens)  lose  something  of  their  effect  when  they 
begin  to  bloom,  because  they  expand  before  the 
leaves.  But  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  their 
blooming  season,  the  foliage  is  rapidly  devel- 
oped and  forms  a  rich  back  ground,  making  a  mag- 
nificent appearance  by  their  number,  their  colour 
and  their  gay  effect.  It  is  then  a  very  cliarming 
tree. 

The  Paulownia  forms  its  flower-buds  for  a  next 
season  in  summer,  so  as  to  show  very  conspicuoas- 
ly  in  September,  the  clusters  of  large  buds  so  well 
clothed  as  to  stand  the  cold  of  winter  perfectly. 
This  gives  it  rather  a  singular  effect.  But  it 
would  be  more  charming  if  its  large  leaves  were 
fully  developed  before  the  flowers  opened.  Poi- 
teau,  Annates  de  la  Sociiti  d'  Hort.  Paris. 

Remarkable  Cereus  speciosissimus. — M.  Pe- 
pin gives  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  this  brilliant  Cactus,  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Gervais,  at  Audillibly,  valley  of  Montmorency. 
"  It  is  an  old  plant  anil  has  been  growing  in  the 
ground  in  a  green-house  for  seven  years  past.  It 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  of  this  green- 
house, which  is  15  feet  high  and  40  feet  long.  It 
jiroiiuces  every  year  from  l,r)00  to  2,000  flowers. 
l'"roni  400  to  SOO  are  often  seen  expanded  at  the 
same  time  wlien  the  effect  of  the  rich  colours  is 
that  of  a  glowing  and  superb  tapestry.  The  plant 
now  covers  the  wliole  space  on  the  wall,  and  they 
arc  obliged  every  summer  to  cut  off  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  leading  shoots  many  times." — Revue 
Hoiticolc. 
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flEDGES     OF     THE     THnEE-THOKNF.D    AfAflA. 

The  Thorny  Acacia  (Gledilsrhia  triacnnthim)  has 
been  recommernled  to  mc  for  a  hedge.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  it  /  I  can  procure  seeds  of  it 
in  abundance,  and  I  understand  they  will  produce 
a  hedge  much  more  quickly  than  the  Hawthorn. 
Yours.     S.  M.  Cincinnati,  0.,  iM6- 

We  cannot  recommend  the  Threc-lhorned  Aca- 
cia, where  a  really  g^ood  and  permanent  he<lg:e  is 
desired.  It  prows  very  rapidly,  and  its  foliage  is 
very  ornamental;  but  its  habit  is  so  coarse,  and  its 
growth  so  rampant,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  within  due  bounds,  and  form  it  into  a  real- 
ly compact  hedge.  If  only  a  loose  and  picturesque 
barrier  is  desired  by  our  correspondent,  then  it 
will  do  perfectly  well.  Uut  if  he  desires  a  com- 
pact and  durable  hedge,  he  had  better  em])loy  the 
Ruckthom,  or  some  of  our  native  thorns.  Our 
friend,  the  late  Judge  Buel,  was  quite  partial  to 
this  plant,  and  strongly  recommended  it  for  hedges. 
By  his  persuasion  mainly,  we  jdanted  about  600 
feet,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  in  excellent  soil.  The 
hedge  is  a  flourishing  one,  but  neither  trimming, 
shearing  nor  plashing,  succeeded  in  making  a  close 
and  satisfactory  hedge. — Ed. 


The  Lenoir  amd  the  Herbemont  Grapes. — 
In  your  "•  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,"  you  do  not  de- 
cribe  the  Herbemont  Grape.  Is  this  because  you 
suppose  it  synonymous  with  the  Lenoir  ?  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Herbemont  both  these  varieties, 
and  always,  till  this  season,  felt  certain  they  were 
not  the  same.  I  still  incline  to  this  opinion.  But 
one  of  my  vine-dressers,  who  has  grown  both  for 
Beven  years,  believes  them  the  same.  I  have  al- 
ways supposed  the  Lenoir  made  double  the  wood 
of  the  Herbemont,  and  produced  the  most  compact 
bunch  of  grapes.  Can  the  Lenoir  be  a  native  ?  It 
is  as  hardy  as  the  Winter  Grape  (Frost  Grape),  and 
as  a  table  grape  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  any  fo- 
reign variety.  The  fruit  of  the  two  (if  they  are 
two)  is  of  equal  quality.  I  have  thought  the  Le- 
noir wine  inferior  to  the  Herbemont.  iV.  Long- 
zuorth,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Remarks. — We  supposed  these  two  grapes  iden- 
tical, when  we  wrote  our  work  on  Fruits.  Both 
these  sorts  are  still  very  rare,  indeed  are  scarcely 
known  in  our  collections  at  the  east;  and  we  have 
yet  had  no  very  good  opportunity  of  comparing 
them,  but  hope  to  do  so  the  coming  September. 
Since  our  last  number,  we  have  tasted  a  bottle  of 
the  Herbemont  wine  from  I\Ir.  Longworth.  It  pos- 
sesses a  very  delicious  bouquet,  and  high  and  pecu- 
liar flavor,  and  was  pronounced,  by  a  friend  who 
is  a  connoisseur,  to  be  a  wine  of  very  high  cha- 
racter.— Ed.  

Coal  Tar. — We  have  recommended  the  coal  of 
the  gas  works  as  an  application  to  the  stems  of 
fruit  trees,  near  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
mice  from  girdling  them  in  winter.  We  observe, 
in  the  Okio  Cultivator}  that  a  correspondent  says, 


he  ajiplied  it  to  some  trees  in  a  young  peach  or- 
chard, and  it  destroyed  the  trees. 

Now  we  have  seen  this  coal  tar  applied  to  at 
least  500  trees  for  three  successive  winters,  anil 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  England  it 
is  largely  usetl  in  parks  and  preserves,  ui)on  all 
kinds  of  small  shrubs,  to  jirotect  them  against  the 
domestic  hare,  and  we  have  never  heard  a  com- 
I)laint. 

It  is  therefore  very  evident,  cither  that  the  cor- 
respondent in  question  did  not  use  tar  from  the  gas 
works,  but  some  stronger  kind  of  tar,  or  that  he 
used  it  in  an  inordinate  quantity.  The  coal  tar  of 
some  of  the  iron  manufactories  is  very  strong; 
either  it  or  common  tar,if  very  liberally  used,  would 
cause  the  death  of  tentler  young  trees.  But  the 
gas  works  tar  is  thin,  and  but  little  of  it  will  ad- 
here to  the  bark  at  a  single  application.  Where 
this  cannot  be  used,  we  have  known  common  tar 
to  be  applied  with  the  same  good  results,  after 
being  mixed  with  one  third  lard. 

There  are  always  some  experimenters  who  fail 
from  thinking  "  if  a  little  of  a  thing  is  good,  more 
must  be  better."  Hundreds  of  cultivators  in  this 
country  burnt  up  their  crops  with  iruano,  last  sea- 
son, by  applying  too  much,  anil  therefore  forever 
after  have  foresworn  this  manure. 

So  too  with  the  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpetre, 
recommended  not  long  ago  in  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals as  a  fertilizer  for  the  peach  tree.  A  writer, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  who  gives  his  experience  with  it,  in  an 
orchard  of  four  hunilred  sickly  trees,  says,  after 
applying  it,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
trees  gave  evidence  of  renewed  life.  He  adds  in 
a  note,  "a  number  of  individuals  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city,  having  fine  young  orchards,  destroyed 
many  of  their  trees,  by  applying  the  remedy  too 
freely  i" 

Neither  coal  tar,  nor  guano,  nor  saltpetre,  nor, 
in  short,  any  thing  else  that  is  a  powerful  agent, 
can  be  used  with  the  prodigality  of  air  and  water. 
Unless  peoi)le  can  use  them  with  some  judgment, 
they  had  better  not  meddle  with  them.  A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire,  while  a  Humboldt  finds  in 
this  element  the  moving  cause  of  life,  beauty  and 
order,  in  the  whole  material  universe. 


Knight's  Sweet  Currant. — This  variety  has 
borne  fruit  with  us,  and  we  observed  a  dozen 
strong  plants,  well  laden  with  fruit  in  the  well 
stocked   nursery  of   Mr.  James  Wilson,    Albany. 

It  is  much  less  acid  than  the  common  Red  or  the 
Red  Dutch  Currant.  I\Ir.  Wilsim  considers  it  a 
great  acquisition.  Mr.  W.,  in  company  with  us, 
compared  it  in  flavor  with  different  varieties  then 
in  bearing,  and  we  decided,  that  as  regarded  its 
flavor,  it  very  closely  resembles  the  While  Dutch 
currant,  being  just  about  as  acid  as  that  variety, 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  in  point  of  flavor  of 
all  currants.  The  colour  is  a  paler  red  than  the 
Red  Dutch 
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There  are  many  who  have  supposed  from  its 
name,  that  this  is  positively  a  sweet  currant.  On 
trial,  it  proves  to  be  only  comparatively  so,  being 
in  fact  only  less  acid  than  the  common  Red  Cur- 
rant. 

Myatfs  Victoria  has  fruited  this  season,  and  is 
a  large  and  excellent  sort. 


The  Madeleine  Pear. — Dear  Sir:  The  Made- 
leine Pear  is  now  in  perfection  with  me.  It  has 
fruited  for  two  years  past;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  generally  it  does  not  ripen  well.  It  is  apt 
to  rot  at  the  core.  Is  this  a  defect  common  to  the 
variety  ?    J.  W.     Baltimore,  July  l-Wi. 

The  Madeleine,  and  we  may  add,  almost  all 
other  pears,  must  be  ripened  in  the  house.  If  left  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  they  have  little  or  no  flavor,  anil 
soon  decay.  If  picked  as  soon  as  they  are  fully 
grown,  begin  to  colour  well,  and  part  readily  from 
the  tree,  they  are  melting,  juicy,  high  flavored, 
and  delicious.  We  cannot  too  often  urge  this  upon 
the  attention  of  all  novices  in  the  pear  culture. 
When  once  they  have  made  the  trial,  they  will 
never  again  think  of  allowing  pears  to  ripen  on 
the  tree. — Ed.  

Century  Plants  in  Bloom. — We  have  paid  a 
visit  to  a  specimen  of  the  Jlgave  americana,  now 
being  exhibited  at  the  conservatory  of  Messrs. 
Dunlap  and  Thompson,  Broadway,  New-York.  It 
is  not  yet  in  full  bloom,  and  will  present  an  inte- 
resting appearance  in  about  a  fortnight. 

We  learn  that  this  plant,  and  a  companion  to  it 
now  shown  at  Boston,  have  just  arrived  from  Ja- 
maica, whence  they  were  brought  by  an  enterpri- 
sing gentleman,  formerly  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
He  is  at  least  determined  that  the  present  age 
shall  not  be  ignorant  of  the  appearance  of  the 
renowned  Century  Plant  ;  since,  besides  these  two 
in  our  principal  cities,  he  has  himself  sailed  with 
two  more  to  Europe. 

The  Agave  disappoints  most  of  its  visitors,  who 
expect  great  beauty  in  the  individual  blossoms, 
which  have  very  little.  The  fact  is,  this  plant  is 
al  waj's  shown  under  a  disadvantage  of  a  too  cramp- 
ed apartment — some  green-house  or  exhibition 
room. 

,  It  ought,  when  it  begins  to  flower,  to  be  planted 
out  in  a  fine  lawn.  There,  its  gigantic  height, 
and  its  truly  noble  proportions  woulil  strike  every 
beholder,  and  it  would  be  universally  admired.  A 
plant  that  throws  up  a  flower  stem  like  a  tree, 
thirty  feet  high,  with  branches  disposed  with  won- 
derful symmetry,  and  tliousands  of  blossoms,  can 
never  be  seen  to  advantage,  except  upon  a  large 
open  lawn. 

The  idea  that  the  Agave  blooms  but  once  in  a 
century  is  long  ago  exploded.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  blossoms  at  ten  to  twenty  years  old.  In  our 
green-houses,  want  of  space  and  want  of  heat  often 
retard  its  flowering  three  times  this  period. 


Cherries  in  Western  N.  Y. — At  a  recent  ex- 
hibition of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Rochester, 
about  twenty-five  different  varieties  of  cherries 
were  shown.  A  fruit  grower  from  the  vicinity  of 
New-Haven,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  says  that 


he  has  never  seen  such  finely  grown  fruit,  as  were 
most  of  the  specimens. 

The  leading  and  almost  only  kinds  in  the  mar- 
kets at  Rochester,  are,  the  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Heart,  Bigarreau,  and  Black  Bigarreau;  with  the 
common  Morello,  ad  libitum. 

Dovvner's  Late,  Sjjarhawk's  Honey,  and  Ameri- 
can Amber,  are  now  (July  4,)  in  perfection,  but 
they  are  not  cultivated  in  suflicient  quantities  to 
appear  in  the  baskets  of  the  fruit  dealers. 

The  late  heavy  rains  have  done  much  damage  to 
some  of  the  varieties,  among  which  are  the  Black 
and  Napoleon  Bigarreaux.  In  many  instances,  all 
the  fruit  on  thrifty  and  heavily  laden  trees,  has 
entirely  deca3'ed,  in  from  12  to  24  hours. 

On  the  sandy  plains  just  north  of  the  city,  the 
cherry-trees  have  been,  this  summer,  infested 
with  Rose  bugs,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  inconve- 
nience and  loss  of  the  owners  of  the  trees.  These 
insects  prefer  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  feed,  whereby  the  fruit  is  much  in- 
jured, or  destroyed  for  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. In  some  cases,  however,  they  bite  or  punc- 
ture all  the  cherries.  I  have  violently  shaken  a 
small  tree,  when  so  many  of  these  bugs  would  drop, 
as  literally  to  cover  the  ground.  J.  W .  Bissell, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1846. 

Note  on  the  Rose  Bug. — In  loose  sandy  soils 
the  Rose  bug  is  often  a  serious  annoyance  to  the 
cultivator.  It  finds  an  easy  access,  and  a  warm 
and  genial  home  in  such  soils,  while  it  propagates 
but  slowly  in  heavy  soils.  We  understand  from  a 
friend,  who  has  suffered  greatly  in  his  garden  by 
Rose  bugs,  that  for  two  years  past,  he  has  plough- 
ed or  turned  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  leaving  it  as  loose  and  as  much 
exposed  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  since 
which  he  has  been  but  little  troubled  by  them. 
The  frost  destrovs  them  in  a  larva  state. — Ed. 


Manures  :  Nature's  Reciprocity  System. — 
Mr.  Downing:  The  indefatigable  Liebig,  after 
his  searching  analyses  into  the  nature  ami  wants 
of  vegetables,  has  arrived,  it  seems,  at  the  con- 
clusion, that,  although  other  substances  will  be 
occasionally  beneficial,  yet  we  must  resort  to  the 
Barn-yard  for  the  only  substance  which  contains 
all  the  elements  that  plants  require! 

To  my  mind,  there  is  something  satisfactory  in 
being  brought  back,  after  a  tour  of  impatient  search 
for  fertilizers,  to  the  simple  usage  of  the  earliest 
agriculturists,  and  there  is  a  moral  lesson  taught 
by  this  result,  which  makes  us  admire,  as  well  as 
rely  on  the  wise  and  beneficent  laws  of  the  Crea- 
tor. He  has  so  ordered  it  that  the  animals,  and 
the  land  which  sustains  them,  shall  not  only  be 
mutually  necessary  and  beneficial  to  each  other, 
but  all-sufficient  ;  tliat  when  he  decreed  that  man 
should  live  <'  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  to 
struggle  with  "thorns  and  thistles,"  he  provided 
not  onl3'  the  most  powerful  aiil  at  the  threshold  of 
every  culturist,  but  a  substance  which  would 
have  been  a  nuisance  if  it  had  been  useless. 

The  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences  often  con- 
ducts us  to  positions,  whence  we  can  "look  through 
nature,  up  to  nature's  God,"  and  it  adds  a  charm  to 
the  fascinations  of  country  life,  that  it  aflbrds  us 
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tlic  best  opportunities  for  the  ruKivalion  of  tliose 
sciences,     Kvcly». 

TjrE  SwEF.T  Montmorency  Chkury. — Dear 
Sir:  I  semi  you,  by  Ailanis  &,  Go's.  Express,  this 
(lay,  a  box  of  my  soedlinp:  cherry,  "Sweet  Mont- 
inorency."  In  this  vicinity,  tliis  has  been  a  verj' 
unfavorable  season  for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  What 
was  left  on  the  trees  after  the  late  frosts,  which 
injured  the  younp  fruit,  the  birds  and  the  rains 
have  for  the  most  part,  destroyed.  This  is  not  the 
ease  with  this  variety,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  its 
ripeninfT. 

We  consider  it  W'orthy  of  more  general  cultiva- 
tion, for  these  reasons  :  1st,  it  comes  after  most 
cherries  are  gone.  2d,  it  is  a  sure  bearer;  having 
always  given  a  good  crop,  from  the  first  year  of 
bearing,  (which  was  about  lS3(i.)  It  is  also  but 
little  subject  to  tlie  rot  from  wet,  and  docs  not  crack, 
^d.  It  is  of  excellent  iiualit}-,  and  soon  becomes 
a  great  favorite  with  those  who  have  eaten  it,  and 
although  the  size  is  small,  3'et  those  who  have 
once  eaten  the  fruit,  inquire  for  it  again,  and  all 
that  could  be  spared  has  been  sold  at  prices  higher 
than  the  usual  rate. 

My  object  now  in  sending  it  j'ou.  is,  that  in  the 
forth-coming  etlition  of  your  work  on  Fruits,  you 
may  be  able  to  state  some  facts  regarding  it,  of 
imjiortance,  regarilingthe  time  of  ripening.  Ten 
days  since  it  was  coloured,  and  a  stranger  to  its 
qualities  might  think  it  ripe,  and  gather  and  pro- 
nounce it  worthless,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  that 
slate  quite  bitter.  It  should  remain  on  the  tree 
till  well  coloured.  In  those  sent  you,  will  be  found 
some  not  fully  ripe,  but  the  bitter  has  passed  olF. 
The  fully  ripe  and  coloureil,  will  be  found  sweet, 
rich,  melting,  and  vinous,  I 
say  melting,  as  I  am  not  par- 
tial to  the  firm  cherries.  The 
Bigarreaus  arc  too  hard  for 
me.  Respectfully  yours,  John 
Fisk  Allen.  Hakm,  Mass., 
July  15,  181G. 

lir.MARKS, — This  box  of 
Sv)cet  Montmorency  cherries, 
from  the  original  tree  in  Rlr. 
Allen's  garden,  reached  us 
safely.  We  gave  a  figure 
and  description  of  this  cher- 
ry, in  The  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  and  verj-valuable 
cherry — intlced  the  best  very 
late  cherry  for  the  dessert, 
that  we  have  yet  tasted.  The 
tree  is  a  thrifty,  hardy  grow- 
cr,  with  the  habit  of  a  heart 
clierry.  It  is  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight  later  than  that 
most  excellent  sort.  Downer's 
Late,  and  is  therefore  a  most 
desirable  variety  even  in 
small  collections. — Ed, 


garding  this  subject,  T  now  consider  it  scttleiT, 
that  some  plants,  in  order  to  bear,  must  have  male 
or  Htaminate  plants  near  them, 

1st,  I  first  tried  six  i>lanls  of  Ilovey's  Seedling 
in  the  green-house,  in  January,  before  the  bees 
could  oi)erate  upon  them.  They  bloisomcd  very 
well,  but  did  not  set  a  fruit. 

2d.  Next  the  same  number  of  plants,  and  on  each 
side,  jtlants  of  the  Al|)ine  variety  were  placed;  the 
flowering  was  good,  but  not  a  fruit  on  ilovey's  Seed- 
ling set. 

3d.  Then  the  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  by  the  side 
of  them,  the  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginian  was|)laced; 
every  fruit  blossom  of  the  Hovey's  Seeilling  swell- 
ed and  ripencil  well. 

The  first  experiment  was  tried  alone  the  year 
before,  but  this  was  not  consiilered  satisfactory. 
The  year  succeeding,  the  three  experiments  were 
rei)eated  in  a  vinery,  100  feet  long,  and  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  to  my  mind  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     John  Fisk  Jilt  en,  Salem. 


Fig.  29.     Tlie  Montmo- 
rency  Cherry. 


EXPKRIME.VTS  MADE  TO  TEST  THE  STRAWBERRY 

Question, — I  send  you  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments I  made  two  years  ago,  to  satisfy  myself  re- 


New-Jersey  IIorticulturai,  Society, — This 
Society  has  issued  a  spirited  circular,  in  connection 
with  its  schcilule  of  premiums  for  this  year,  which 
will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  its  list  of  members. 
From  this  circular  we  learn  that  "the  proportion 
of  persons  in  New-Jersey  engaged  in  Horticulture, 
comi)ared  with  Massachusetts,  is  as  six  to  one,  and 
with  New-York  nearly  three  to  one.  Indeed,  by 
her  situation,  New-Jersey  seems  intended  for  the 
garden  and  orchard  of  the  great  cities  and  (owns  to 
which  her  products  are  so  easily  sent.  Her  soil 
and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  horticultural  produce,  which  already  forms  one 
of  her  principal  sources  of  income,  and  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  and  increase," 

The  great  autumnal  exhibition  takes  place  at 
Princeton  in  September  (day  not  yet  fixed,)  The 
list  of  prizes  is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  we  are  con- 
fident, from  the  previous  shows  of  the  Society  at 
Burlington,  that  it  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 
The  following  are  the  ofTicers  of  the  Society  for 
LSKi:  Richard  S.  Field,  Princeton,  President  ;  Rt. 
Rev,  G.  W,  Doane,  of  Burlington,  John  S.  Cham- 
bers, of  Trenton,  Hon,  William  Wright,  of  New- 
ark, William  White,  of  Lawrenceville,  Roswell  L, 
Colt,  of  Paterson,  John  S.  Van  Dyke,  of  Mercer, 
Vice-Presidents;  Ira  B,  Underbill,  of  Burlington, 
Treasurer;  Viai.  W,  King,  of  Burlington,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Horace  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of  Bur- 
lington, Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Strawberry  Question. — Regarding  the 
Strawberry,  I  think  the  true  policy  is  to  grow,  for 
a  crop,  only  the  i>istillales,  with  just  enough  of  the 
other  to  fertilize  them;  then  we  can  have  a  certain 
and  abundant  yield,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  best  staminatcs  produce  but  an  imperfect 
crop  ;  that  only  a  portion  of  their  blossoms  set 
their  fruit,  and  that  most  of  them  are  worthless, 
except  for  fertilizers.  With  the  aid  of  staminatcs 
as  fertilizers,  every  fruit  of  a  i)istillate  variety  will 
be  perfect,  anil  every  blossom  a  fruit.  Following 
this  motle,  we  may  have  thisdelicious  fruit  as  easily 
and  as  plentifully  as  beans.  Yours,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Boston,  July. 
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Excellent  Mode  of  Setting  Grafts. — Last 
spring,  in  a  nursery  in  our  vicinity,  110,000  apple 
grafts  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  wound 
with  tow.  Owing  to  a  severe  drouth,  however,  at 
the  time  of  planting  out,  to  subsequent  heavy  rains, 
or  to  some  other  cause,  only  30,000  have  succeeded. 
Simultaneously,  my  very  tirst  practical  attempt  at 
llie  interesting  work  was  made,  and  with  such  com- 
paratively brilliant  results,  that  I  am  induced  to 
whisper  my  triumph  in  your  pomological  ear. 

Of  apple  grafts,  I  made  1 10  precisely,  96  are  do- 
ing well.    Of  400  pears,  3tiO  are  likewise  thriving; 


;  but  in  lieu  of  toio  as  binders,  I  applied  strips— re- 
quired breadth  three-quarters  of  an  inch  generally 
— torn  from  sixpenny  factory  cotton  cloth,  which 
was  brushed  over  on  one  side  with  grafting  wax. 
Three  yards  of  cloth,  with  four  ounces  of  wax  per 
yard,  will  suiUce  for  1000  two  j^ear  oUl  trees.  If 
this  is  a  slower  process,  it  is  the  surest  and  best,  I 
am  convinced,  take  one  season  with  another.  And 
with  the  above  result  in  view,  do  you  not  deem  it 
the  most  economical  ?  I  attribute  my  failures  more 
to  poor  roots  than  to  poor  workmanship,  or  to  the 
inelficiency  of  these  ligatures.     Sciolist.   Syracuse. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Hall,  i 

Saturday,  June  '21th,    1846. 

Adjourned  Meeting — The  President  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  Breck,  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Fanner,  announced  to  the 
Society  that  he  was  about  to  discontinue  the  paper,  and  to  be- 
come niterested  in  a  new  periodical,  to  be  issued  on  the  1st  of 
July,  called  "The  Horticulturist,"  and  as  the  N.  E.  Farmer 
had  published  gratuitously  the  reports  of  the  Society  from  its 
commencemeiit,  he  asked  the  favor  that  the  official  reports 
and  doings  of  the  Society  might  be  furnished  for  publication  in 
"  The  Horticulturist." 

Mr.  Samuel  AValker  replied  to  the  above  in  the  following 
appropriate  remarks  : 

jilr.  President — In  rising  to  respond  to  the  request  just  made 
by  my  friend  Breck,  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  lest  the  re- 
marks I  shall  make  may  be  misunderstood.  I  like  old  land- 
marks, old  friends,  the  good  old  way,  and  the  long  published 
periodicals,  which  I  have  for  many  years  received ;  they  be- 
come a  part  of  our  existence,  and  when  they  are  discontinued, 
it  reminds  of  the  parting  forever  with  some  esteeiued  and  belo- 
ved friend.  It  was  thus  when  the  last  number  of  Loudon's 
Gardener's  Magazine  was  received — it  is  so  with  a  notice  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  N.  E.  Fariuer;  but,  sir,  waving  all  un- 
necessary indulgence  of  personal  feeling,  I  can  but  say  I  am 
glad  to  perceive  in  the  death  of  the  Farmer,  the  birth  of  a  Hor- 
ticulturist. Sir,  we  have  need  of  such  a  paper,  indeed  for  ma- 
ny such  publications,  and  if  they  are  conducted  on  a  liberal 
and  genp.roux  principle,  they  will,  they  must,  succeed.  The 
advertising  sheet  of  such  a  paper,  ought  and  indeed  must  be 
open  to  all  cultivators ;  it  has  been  and  ever  wll  be  fatal  to 
any  publication  which  shall  adopt  a  different  course. 

Mr.  W.  then  offered  the  following  votes  : 

Voted,  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  the 
"  Horticulturist,"  under  the  editorial  care  and  direction  of  our 
able  and  distinguished  member,  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  The 
well  known  talents,  perseverance  and  respectability  of  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Luther  Tucker,  and  the  entire  confidence 
which  we  have  in  our  long  tried  and  faithful  friend  and  fellow 
laborer,  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  all  combine  to  insure  its  usefulness 
and  success,  and  enables  us  in  advance  to  give  it  our  unquali- 
fied approbation. 

Voted,  That  the  request  of  Mr.  Breck  be  complied  with,  and 
that  he  be  regularly  furnished  with  the  official  reports  and  do- 
'ngs  of  this  Society  for  publication  in  the  "  Horticulturist." 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Jos. 
Breck,  Esci.,  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  for  the  liberal  and 
iinparlial  maimer  with  which  he  has  for  many  years  published 
the  reports  and  doings  of  the  Society,  free  of  charge,  and  in 
particular  for  the  disinterested  and  high  minded  course  he  has 
ever  evinced,  both  in  his  editorial  and  private  capacity,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  our  Institution. 


The  Society  held  an  adjourned  meeting  July  11th,  President 
Wilder  in  the  chair. 

Pamphlets  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,"  and  al.»o  on 
the  "  Character  of  the  Strawberry  plant,"  by  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  Cincinnati,  were  received  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ernst, 
and  a  vole  of  thanks  passed  for  the  same. 

The  following  per-sons  were  elected  members  : 

Benjamin  S.    Loring,    Kimball   Gibson,  Harvey  D.  Parker, 


Henry  Robbins,  Theodore  N-  Hall,  James  M.  Blainey,  Cyrus 
W.  Jones,  B.  C.  Whhe,  Samuel  A.  Elliot  and  Geo.  H.  Gray, 
all  of  Boston. 

Thomas  Groom,  D.  S.  Greenough  and  Franklin  King,  of 
Dorchester. 

Stephen  H.  Cleveland,  Freeman  Fisher  and  Lews  BuUard, 
of  Dedham. 

J.  W.  Mandall,  Henry  S.  Waldo,  John  Fassell  and  William 
Seaver,  of  Roxbury. 

licwis  Davenport,  Henry  Liversage  and  Dorrance  Davis,  of 
Milton. 

D.  C.  Baker,  Lynn. 

Jay  Ambrose  Wight,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Ghent,  were  elected  corresponding  members. 

Attest,  EBEN.  WIGHT,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Exhibition  of  Saturday,  June  27,  1846. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  wet  weather  and  unplea- 
sant morning,  the  show  of  flowers  was  rather  meagre  coin- 
pared  with  last  Saturday's  exhibition.  A  few  of  our  florists, 
however,  were  on  hand,  with  their  usual  complement  of 
flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Winship,  Prairie  and  other  Roses  in  great 
variety,  Lychnis  chalcedonica-plena.  Clematis  alpina.  Cam- 
panulas, Veronicas,  Deutzia  scabra,  Aconitums,  Spireas, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  six  pot  plants,  Delphiniums,  Campa- 
nulas, Cinerarias,  Roses,  fine  Pansies,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  William  Quant,  Stephanotus  floribuiidus,  a  very 
splendid  and  highly  fragrant  stove  creeper,  with  pure  white 
flowers  in  large  clusters,  with  foliage  similar  to  the  Camellia, 
but  larger.  Also  beautiful  specimens  of  Mandevilla  suaveo- 
leiis  and  Tecoma  jasminoides,  greenhouse  creepers,  and  a 
plant  of  seedling  Cactus  from  C.  ackermannii  (beautiful). 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  fitly  Anemones  (many  of  them 
fine)  of  various  colours,  Paisley  Pinks.  Roses,  Kalmias  (from 
the  interior),  Martagon  and  other  Lilies,  Campanulas,  Cle- 
matis alpina,  and  cut  flowers  in  great  variety. 

From  J.  L.  Gardiner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a  great  variety 
of  fine  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  &e. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  great  variety  of  fine  Roses,  includ- 
ing eight  varieties  of  Prairie  and  twelve  varieties  of  Moss  ; 
also  one  very  large  and  fine  bouquet. 

From  J.  L.  L.  t* .  Warren,  a  large  fancy  design,  fifteen 
.small  bouquets,  White  Water  Lilies,  Gladiolus  colvillii,  two 
varieties  of  Digitalis,  three  varieties  of  Campanula  media, 
Dianlhus  barbatus.  Clematis  alpina,  Delphiniunis.  Roses,  and 
other  cut  flowers  in  abundance,  making  a  fine  display. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  a  magnificent  fancy  bouquet  or  de- 
sign, of  large  dimensions,  three  bouquets,  Roses  in  variety. 
Dahlias  and  cut  flowers. 

From  \Vm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russcl,  one  large  circular 
bouqui't.  three  small  boiiijuets,  and  cut  flowers. 

I'rom  John  .\.  Kenrick,  a  Cue  bloom  each  of  Magnolia  ma- 
cropliylla  and  longil'olia. 

From  Will.  Meller,  a  fine  seedling  and  other  Geraniums, 
Paisley  Pinks,  two  bouquets  and  cut  flowers. 

From  R.  West,  Salem,  a  fine  fancy  bouquet,  large  size, 
seedling  Geranium  (fine  flower)  and  Roses. 

For  the  Coininitlec,  Joseph  Breck. 
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AWARD  OF  PREMIVMS. 
For  the  best  (lesiKiiK  to  Wulkcr  &  Co. ;  a  ffratuity  of  S2to 
Mr.  West,  lor  u  di-.sif;ii  by  Jcrcmiitli  Sliuflmii.  Tlic  hfst 
bouquet  to  Miss  UusbcI.  A  griiluily  of  *3  to  Win.  Qiiuiit, 
lor  u  sjHifimeu  of  Mopliuiiolus  lloribuiidus,  u  iiewgreciiliousc 
climber  of  great  merit. 

One  cxhibitiou  o(  pot  pliiiit.«,  not  worthy  of  premium.  Ex- 
hibitors of  plants  woulJ  do  well  to  bear  in  luind  that  pots 
lake  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  and  unless  Ihcy  are  new  or  re- 
markably Well  grown  specimens,  they  are  not  attractive. 
David  Hagoerston,  Ch'n. 
FRUITS.— Grapes  :  The  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  D. 
Huggerston,  from  the  grapery  of  J.  i*.  Gushing,  K.sq.  of  Wa- 
terlown,  were  large  and  highly  coloured.  The  committee 
tasled  the  Black  l^iainburgh,  .Mu.scat  of  Alexandria,  (irizzly 
I'rontignan,  While  KroMligiiaii  and  White  Siwectwuler.  All 
the  berries  were  ripe  and  truly  delicious.  Tlie  I'oona  the 
commiltee  did  not  taste.  Mr.  Wni.  Ciuiuit  exhibited  six  va- 
rieties I'rom  the  grapery  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins  of  Brook- 
line,  VIZ.  Golden  Chasselas,  Black  Fraiikendale,  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Frontigiian  and  Black 
St.  Peters.  The  bunches  were  large,  and  the  berries  well 
coloured  ;  they  were  not  tasted  by  the  committee. 

From  Thomas  Motley  juii.  Esq.,  of  Dedham,  by  Mr.  John 
Galvin,  specimens  of  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Chasselas 
and  White  Muscat. 

Jolm  Fisk  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  twelve  varieties,  viz. 
Early  Black  Juiy,  Miller's  Biirgimdy,  Zinfindal,  Early 
White  Muscadine,  Pilmaston's  White  Clu-ster,  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Red  Chasselas,  Variegated  Chasselas,  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Wlute  Frontignan,  Chasselas 
de  Bar  sur  Aube. 

Otis  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  L>nin,  Zinfindal  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Mr.  Jolinson  also  presented  a  box  of  fine  Black  Tar- 
tarian Cherries,  and  three  boxes  of  Hovey's  Seedling  Straw- 
berries. These  Strawberries,  us  also  the  specimens  of  Mr. 
J.  last  week,  were  large  and  fine. 

Peaches  :  Fine  specimens  of  Washington  Peach  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Salem. 

By  the  Messrs.  Winship  of  Brighton,  a  large  dish  of 'White 
Bisrarreau  Cherries.  They  also  presented  a  seedling  Cherry 
raised  by  Timotliy  Monroe,  E.sq..  of  Brighton — color  and  size 
gootl.  Owing  to  the  rain,  the  committee  decline  to  give  their 
opinion  as  regards  its  flavor. 

Strawberries  :  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Wood  and  Hovey 
Seedlings. 

Mr.  Isaac  Fay,  a  large  basket  of  his  Seedling — the  berries 
were  large  and  well  colored. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  presented  several  baskets  of  their 
Hovey's  Seedling  and  Boston  Pine,  also  of  the  Doplford  Pine. 
The  Boston  Pine  fully  sustains  its  good  character. 

Mr.  J.  L  L.  F-  Warren,  f3righton,  Red  and  White  Wood, 
AVarren's  Seedling,  Hudson,  WiUey's  Seedling,  Jeiiney's 
Seedling,  and  Bishop's  Orange. 

Mr.  George  Walsh,  four  boxes  of  Bigarreau  Savoy  Chei- 
ries — the.  specimens  were  very  handsome. 

Mr.  George  Merriam,  five  boxes  of  Black  Tartarian  Cher- 
ries. 

Mr.  John  A.  Kenrick  of  Newton,  fine  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries. 

Mr.  J .  G.  Thurston  of  Leominster,  large  white  Gooseber- 
ries. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  Walker,  Ch'n. 


VEGETABLES.— A  peck  of  early  Potatoes  from  A.  D. 
Williams. 

From  F.  W.  Macondry,  a  basket  of  early  Potatoes. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  three  heads  of  Cabbage,  two 
bunches  of  Carrots,  and  three  heads  of  Lettuce. 

From  J.  Hovey,  Roxbury,  six  heads  of  Lettuce. 

From  Wm.  Quant,  one  dish  of  Tomatoes. 

A.  D.  Williams  Jun.,  Ch'n. 

Exhibition  of  Sahirday,  July  4th,  1846. 

FliOWERS. — On  account  of  its  being  a  holiday,  and  ama- 
teurs and  florists  otherwise  engaged,  the  exhibition  of  flow- 
ers was  rather  small. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Delphinium  barlowii,  fourteen 
varieties  of  Delphinium  grandiflora,  including  double  and 
single  varieties  of  different  colors  and  shades;  Delpliinium 
sinensis  plena,  five  varieties  of  Delphinium  elatum.  fine 
double  Anemones,  six  varieties  of  double  Gillyflowers; 
Campanulas,  Spiraea,  Iberis,  English  Iris  in  variety,  Digita- 
lis aurea,  Pentsiemon  digitalis;  Lychnis  chalcedonica  plena, 


While  and  Orange  Lilies,  Veronica  vnriegata  and  Siberica, 
and  other  cut  llowers. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  a  very  fine  display,  among  which 
were  Campanuln  media,  Dianthus  barbutu,  Pyrelhrum  par- 
theinnm.  Peiil.->temon  digitalis,  Veronica,  Sciibiosu  utropur- 
purea,  Iberis,  Roses,  Puiisies,  Delphiinums,  PiiikH,  Dahliaa, 
Esilioltziu,  Verbenas,  Lonicera,  ice. 

From  William  Meller,  '2  fine  bou<iuets,  Roses,  a  variety  of 
cut  flowers,  and  fine  brunch  of  Heliotrope. 

From  Willium  B.  Richards, White  Lilies,  Campanula  me- 
dia,  Delphiniums,  Digitalis,  Papuvers,  Ruses,  Iberis,  Acoui- 
tum.  Petunias,  with  other  cut  llowers. 

From  William  Quant,  six  pot  plants,  viz,:  two  fine  Double 
Balsams,    Achimenes,  Fuchsias,  Vinca  alba,  and  Cactus. 

From  J.  L.  Gardener,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  two  plants  of 
the  Veronica  .-ipeciosa. 

For  the  Committee,  Joseph  Breck,  Ch'n. 

FRUITS. — Mr.  Jenny,  of  New  Bedford,  presented  two 
boxes  and  a  large  dish  of  his  seedling  Strawberry,  called 
"  Jenny's  Seedling."  The  berries  Were  large,  (considering 
they  were  the  last  of  the  crop,)  and  notwithstanding  the  sea- 
son has  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  ripening  of  the  Straw- 
berries, still  the  flavor  w;is  extremely  rich;  we  class  it  among 
the  best.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Jenny  and  ourselves,  we  must 
add  that  his  former  specimens  came  to  hand  in  poor  order, 
they  having  been  gathered  when  the  fruit  was  wet. 

Otis  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  four  boxes  of  extra  fine  specimen."! 
of  Black  Tartarian  Cherries. 

William  (.Juant,  two  very  superior  g^een  fleshed  Persian 
Melons — the  flavor  was  delicious. 

George  Walsh,  Bigarreau  Savoy,  (?)  and  also  two  seedling 
Cherries.  Seedling  No.  1,  sweet  and  good;  No.  2,  firm  and 
fair. 

Josiah  Rjcliardson,  Cambridgeport,  good  specimens  of  Ho- 
vey's Seedling  Strawberries. 

Mr.  W.  W.  "\\'heiUlon  presented  a  ripe  Melon. 

Frederick  Tudor,  Nahant,  a  large  basket  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling Strawberries. 

Cheever  Newhall,  a  large  basket  of  fine  specimens  of 
Knevefs  Giant  Raspberries. 

Messrs.  Wiiisliip.  Fa-.tolir,  and  another  variety,  supposed 
to  be  the  Franconia,  Raspberry. 

Mr.  Fay  presented  two  baskets  of  liis  Seedling  Strawberry; 
the  berries  were  large,  but  they  lacked  in  flavor. 

In  our  report  of  last  week  we  omitted  to  report  specimens 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Quant. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  Walker,  Ch'n. 

Exhibition  of  Saturday,  July  11th,  1846. 
FLO  AVERS.— The  excessive  heat  of  the  past  two  days  cut 
off  the  supply  of  flowers,  and  but  a  few  fine  specimens  were 
found  on  the  stands. 

From  Messrs.  AVinship,  a  superb  branch  of  the  Prairie  Rose, 
(perpetual  pink)  containin,?  2t)  full  blown  flowers,  a  variety 
of  fine  cut  flowers,  Yucca  filameniosa,  Spirreas,  &c.  &c.  &c' 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  six  pot  plants  of  Gloxinias,  var.  rubra, 
macrophylla  variogata,  carloni,  two  seedlings  and  tubiflora  ; 
also  cut  flowers  of  Rocket  Larkspur,  Poieiitilla  murrayana, 
and  barrattii,  Aquilegia  skinnen,  and  a  cluster  of  superb 
Prairie  Ro.-:e. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers, 
among  them  fine  Anemonies,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Delphiniums,  in  var.;  Lilies  in  var  ;  Phloxes,  A'^erbenas,  &c. 
From  J.  L,  L  F.  Warren  one  large  bouquet,  two  vase  bou- 
quets, two  pyramidal  bouquets,  one  bouquet  composed  of 
Viola  tricolor,  and  seventeen  hand  bouquets  ■.  Spira;a  blaiula, 
Ro.-;ea,  Grandiflora  ;  Campanulas.  Delphiniums  in  variety, 
Arbutilon,  Cobea  scandens.  Gillyflower,  Seedling  Picoleea 
and  Carnations,  Pond  Lilies,  Clematis,  Marigolds,  &.C.  &c. 

From  AA'm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  bouquet, 
a  basket  of  flowers.  Spira'.a  grandiflora,  ice. 

From  Richard  AVest,  Salem,  by  J.  Sheelian,  a  fanciful  de- 
sign, for  which  the  committee  awarded  a  gratuity  of  $1. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers,  spirsea 
grandiflora.  Delphinium  barlowii,  and  others,  Roses,  Stocks, 
&c.  &c.  and  tlie  following  Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  very 
good  specimens  for  the  season,  viz  :  Lady  Sale,  Staiifield 
Rival.  Grand  Tournament,  Prince  of  AA''ales,  Lady  Antrobiis, 
A.  Hofer.  Nonpareil,  Lady  Washington,  Nihil,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Napoleon,  and  otliers. 

From  AA'm.  B.  Richards,  Dedham,  Delphiniums,  Larkspurs 
Dahlias,  Picotees,  Siiirneas,  &c.  fee. 

From  O.  H.   Mathers,   by   Thomas    Needham,  Brighton 
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DaJilias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Gillyflowers,  Delpliiniums  in  vari- 
ety, and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  AVin.  IMelier,  Koxbury,  a  fine  display  of  Seedlins; 
Picotees,  comprising  about  100  varieties,  some  of  them  were 
very  fine  ;  good  Dahlias  ;  two  bouquets  ;  fine  Slocks ;  Del- 
phiniums in  var.,  Seedling  Pinks,  and  a  variety  of  other  cut 
flowers. 

From  James  JVugent,  two  bouquets,  China  Pinks,  Phloxes, 
Balsams,  &,c.  &c. 

From  John  Ilovey,  fine  Carnations,  Dahlias,  cut  flowers  in 
var.,  and  three  bouquets. 

From  Franklin  Morgan,  Palmer,  Mass..  a  sample  Irom  a 
field  of  30  acres  of  meadow  gra.ss  and  herds  grass,  manured 
with  plaster  and  ashes,  some  of  which  measured  over  six  feet 
in  length. 

The  Committee  award  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  six 
plants  of  Gloxinias,  a  gratuity  of  ^2  ;  to  Mr.  R.  West,  for  a 
design  $1;  and  to  Mr.  Warren,  for  bouquets,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 
For  the  Committee,  H.  W.  Dutto«. 


FRUITS. — Otis  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  very  fine  specimens  of 
Black  Tartarian  and  Bigarreau  iVapoleon  Cherries. 

J.  F.  Allen,  Salem,  fine  varieties  of  Peaches;  Nectarines; 
Figs;  Grapes,  viz  :  Black  Hamburgh,  Wihnot's  New,  Zni- 
findal,  Black  Portugal,  Chasselas  Bar  sur  Aube. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Fastolff  Raspberries. 

Cheever  Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  two  boxes  of  Knevett's 
Giant,  and  branches  of  the  Nottingham  Raspberries. 

E.  E.  Bradshaw.  Charlestown,  five  boxes  of  Franconia 
Raspberries  and  two  boxes  of  Gooseberries. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  Fastollf  and  Franconia 
Raspberries ;  Honey  Heart  and  Warren's  Transparent  Cher- 
ries. 

S.  Sc  G.  Hyde,  two  boxes  seedling  Cherries,  and  a  variety 
for  a  name — probably  the  Black  Tartarian. 

Jonathan  French,  Roxbury  ;  Goo..ieberries. 

Alex.  McLennan,  two  boxes  of  fine  Gooseberries. 

John  Hovey,  Gooseberries. 

Geo.  Walsh,  specimens  of  two  seedling  cherries,  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

Aaron  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  2  boxes  red,  and  2  boxes 
while  cherries,  1  box  Elkhorn  cherries,  2  boxes  Downer's 
red,  3  boxes  Franconia  Raspberries. 

J.  Stickney,  seedling  cherries. 

Messrs.  Winship,  Franconia  Raspberries. 

John  Gordon,  iSrighton,  4  boxes  of  Gooseberries  with 
names. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  Walker,  Ch'n. 

VEGETABLES. — From  A.  D.  Williams,  Blood  Beet, 
Turnip  Rooted  Beet.  Cabbages.  Carrots,  potatoes. 

From  J.  H.  Perkins,  by  AVilUam  Quaiit,   six  heads   Royal 
Cape  Lettuce,  one  doz.  Tomatoes. 
From  A.  McLeiman,  six  heads  Royal  Cape  Lettuce. 
For  the  Committee. 
A.  D    Williams,  Chairman. 


Exhibition  of  Saturday,  July  l8th,  1846. 

FLOWERS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety, two  very  large  specimens  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album; 
also  three  seedlings,  very  nearly  like  L.  specio.sum  or  ru- 
brum,  but  the  white  or  ground  color  better  defined.  Six  pots 
new  Gloxinias,  viz.  :  maxima  alba,  cartoni,  grandiflora, 
menziesii,  &c.  Gladiolus  christianus,  a  new  variety  of 
great  beauty,  color  deep  scarlet  ■with  white  stripe.  Also  6 
l)ots  of  Achimenes  ;  IG  pots  in  all. 

Soon  after  the  di.scovery  of  these  new  Lilies  by  Dr.  V.  Sie- 
bolt.  in  H;J7,  Mr.  Wilder  obtained  ihem,  and  with  his  usual 
zeal  commenced  hybridizing.  From  the  seed  thus  obtained, 
the  superb  specimens  exhibited  la.st  season  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  were  produced.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Wilder, 
that  he  hiLs  now  quite  a  number  which  will  soon  be  in  bloom, 
and  that  by  iie.xt  year  some  hundreds  will  show  flowers.  He 
intends  then  to  display  them  in  a  bed,  the  magnificence  of 
which  can  hardly  be  conceived.  One  thing  only  remains  to 
give  these  superb  flowers  a  crowning  excellence,  and  that  is 
that  they  may  grow  hardy,  of  which  he  has  great  hope. 

From  Alexander  McLennan,  a  circular  bouquet  and  fine 
double  Balsams. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  Carnations  and  other  Pinks  in  great 
variety,  Cimicifugia  foetida,  Spira;a  palmata,  Dahlias,doubl6 
Cilliflowers.  Lythrum  salicaria.  Phloxes,  Roses,  Iberis  in  va- 
riety, and  a  variety  of  other  cut  flowers. 

From  W.  B-  Richards,  fine  Dalilias. 


From  Wm.  Meller,  a  sj^endid  display  of  seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotee  Pinks,  some  of  them  fine,  two  bouquets, 
Dahlias,  &c. 

From  J.  L.  Gardiner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a  fine  display  of 
Double  Hollyhocks,  some  of  them  very  beautiful. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  fine  Dahlias  and  Roses  in  variety  ; 
double  Dalilias,  Pinks,  Delphiniums,  Spiraeas,  Verbenas, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Iberis  ;  two  fine  specimens  of  Agapan- 
ihus  umbcllatus  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  AVinship,  3  magnificent  specimens  of  Yucca 
filamentosa  and  gloriosa,  Roses,  Cimicifugia  fcetida,  and 
other  cut  flowers. 

From  John  Hovey,  one  large  and  four  small  bouquets  done 
up  in  fine  style. 

From  B.  AVest,  by  J.  Sheehan,  one  large  circular  bouquet. 

From  Joseph  Breek  &  Co.,  Phlox  picta,  alba  keeinesina, 
Van  Houtii,  Charles,  meechantea  specio.sa,  Artabanus, 
wheelerii,  shepardii,  nymphea  alba,  cordata  speciosa,  Lili- 
um longiflorum,  plena  Candida,  marlagon,  superbum,  cana- 
densis, and  clialcedonica  ;  Catananche  ccsrulea,  Iberis  4  var., 
Aeonitum  variegatum,  Spirea  palmata,  Delphiniums,  Double 
Gillyflowers,  Phlox  drummondii,  Perennial  Peas,  Fumaria, 
Carnation  and  Picotee  pinks  in  great  variety,  nine  bouquets, 
and  cut  flowers. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  Gaillardia  picta,  coccinea,  coronata  and 
sanguinea  :  Clematis  sieboldii  and  hendersonia :  Phlox  bi- 
color,  donkaelerii,  alba  keemesina,  Nimrod,  Enclos  and 
Charles  ;  Telekia  speciosa,  Delphinium  grandiflora,  Lythrum 
roseum,  Lychnis  dioica,  Lychnis  flore  pleno  alba,  Spigealia 
Marylandica,  and  other  cut  flowers,  embracing  those  new 
and  rare. 

From  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  Phlox  picta. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  Dahlias,  Phlox  Van  Houtii,  Verbenas, 
Phlox  drummondii,  Acouitums,  Iberis  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  James  iM.  Richardson,  gardener  to  Capt.  G.  Lee,  a 
fine  White  Seedling  Verbena. 

From  Wm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  and  six 
small  bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  fine  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks  in 
great  variety  ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Passiflora  fragrans, 
(new  and  fine,)  also  Thuubergia  cry.sops,  very  beautiful  ; 
Ipomea  learii. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  ten  bouquets,  a  fine  display  of 
Seedling  Pinks  and  Carnations,  some  of  them  beautiful  :  Spi- 
rasa  palmata  and  variegata  ;  Acoiutum  variegatum,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis.  Dahlias,  Water  Lilies, 
Antirrhinum,  Delphiniums,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Edward  Lewis,  Lychnis  clialcedonica  plena  alba. 
Double  Hollyhocks,  Aconilum  variegatum  and  other  cut 
flowers. 

Award  of  Premiums  on  Bouquets,  Pot  Plants,  and  Holly- 
hocks.    To  J.  Sheehan,  first  premium  of  $2  for  best  bouquet. 

To  Wm.  Kenrick,  second  do.  $1. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  thg  Society,  for  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Gloxinias  and  Japan  Lilies,  and  a  plant  of  Gladiolua 
christianus,  anew  and  beautiful  variety,  a  gratuity  of  $3. 
For  Hollyhocks,  the  first  premium  of  $3,  for  the  best  display, 
to  Daniel  Crowley. 

For  the  Comniiitee,  Joseph  Breck,  Chr'ii. 

Award  of  Premiums  on  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks. 
Daniel  Crowley,  Wm.  Doyle  and  Dean  Paine,  Judges. 

To  J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarrcn,  the  first  Premium  of  $5. 

To  Joseph  Breck  &,  Co.  the  second  Premium  of  $4. 

To  William  Meller,  for  the  best  display.  $3. 

To  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  gratuity  of  $2  for  fine  seed- 
lings. Dan'l.  Crowley,  Chairman. 

FRUITS.— Seedling  Cherries.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  and 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Biighton,  each  presented  the  Com- 
mittee with  specimens,  viz.  :  By  Mr.  Allen,  his  Cherry  called 
the  Sweet  Montmorency — this  variety  may  be  classed  with 
the  best,  and  is  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation  ;  as  a  late 
cherry,  it  probaby  h.^s  not  an  equal  as  it  regards  flavor — it 
should  not  be  gathered  until  the  fruit  becomes  red  and  l"ully 
ripe.  The  Honey  Heart,  by  Mr.  AVarren,  is  high  flavored, 
sprightly,  and  may  be  ranked  with  our  gotxl  varieties.  The 
Transparent,  by  Mr.  AVarren,  is  good,  but  the  size  is  rather 
small. 

Currants — Otis  Johnson,  of  LiiTin,  and  A.  D.  Williams, 
of  Roxbury,  each  presented  tour  boxes  of  very  fine  currants  ; 
also  a  box  of  fine  white  currants,  by  Mr.  Dexter,  of  Jamai- 
ca Plains,  Roxbury. 

F.  AA'^.  .Alacondry,  of  Dorchester.  Sharp's  .Seedling  Peaches, 
and  one  variety  without  name ;  also  Figs. 
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Alexniiilcr  McT.enn«n,  of  Wnlcrlowii,  some  very  fine 
GooAclierrios,  niiii  u  IVrsmn  McKni. 

fturj. -  Ainire  Joiiiiiirl,  by  J.  !^.  Cnhot  of  Snlcm,  and 
Chapinuii's  Knily,  liy  Mossrsii  lIovL-y  ;  llicy  ore  bolli  unwor- 
thy olculuviiium,  at  lonst  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

E.  E.  Uruilshaw,  of  Charleslown,  Frunconia  Kaspbcrries. 

J.  L  I..  1".  Warren,  of  Brighton,  Franconia  Raspberries, 
And  :See(llinjj  Cherries,  viz,  :  Warren's  Honey  Heart,  and 
Warren's  Transparent. 

J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  four  boxes  of  his  Seedling  Sweet 
Montmorency  Cherries,  fine  and  delicious ;  also  Franconia 
Kiuspbernes  :  six  varieties  of  Peaches,  viz  :  Early  Craw- 
ford,   Kenrick's  Orange,    Grosse   Mignonne,    New    Jersey 


Orosso  Mignonne,  Tippecanoe  (?)  and  Nolilcsie.  Nectarine, 
V'uilelte  lliilivc  ;  also  sjx  vanulies  of  (irapes,  viz. :  V\il- 
nioi's  New  IJIack  Hamburg,  berries  large,  highly  colored, 
and  fine  flavor  ;  Wlnte  Fronllgniin.  Black  Hamburg,  Zinlni- 
dal,  HIack  I'rolific,  and  Chasselas  de  Uar  snr  Aube. 

For  the  Conniiitlee,  S,  Walkkr,  Chuirniun. 

VEGETABLES.— From  A.  D.  Williams,  T.  mutoes.  Car- 
rots and  I'olatoes. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  by    Tliomas   Necdham,  Cucumbers, 
exira  size. 

From  Jeremiah  Mucarty,  3  heads  of  Cauliflowers. 

For  ilie  Committee^  A.  D.  Williams,  Ch"n. 
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TuE  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Chinese 
Saloon,  Philadelphia,  July  21,  1S40.  The  President  in  the 
Chair. 

Reports  of  the  Standing  Committees. — The  Committee  for 
awarding  premiums  on  ("ruit,  for  the  intermediate  meeting, 
July  7th,  respectfully  report,  that  although  no  premiums  are 
proposed  by  the  schedule  lor  this  occasion,  yet  as  several  in- 
teresting specimens  are  exhibited,  they  have  thought  expe- 
dient to  award  special  premiums  of  one  dollar  each  lor  the 
following  objects,  viz.:  for  a  specimen  of  Madeleine  Pears, 
and  also  for  a  display  of  Pears,  to  John  Austin,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  B.ixter.  For  the  best  Gooseberries,  the  Alton  Tower, 
lo  Mr,  Duchet.  gardener  to  General  Patterson.  For  Goose- 
berries, to  John  Austiu  ;  for  ditto,  to  Andrew  Pattoui  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Kohne.  For  the  best  Red  Currants,  to  Adam  Uber. 
For  Red  Currants,  for  Black  Currants,  and  for  Wliite  Cur- 
rants, to  Andrew  Palton.  For  Raspberries,  to  the  same  ;  and 
for  a  display  of  Red,  Black,  and  Wliite  Currants,  to  Samuel 
Cooper,  a  premium  of  two  dollars.  The  Committee  on  Vege- 
tables award  special  premiums  of  one  dollar  each,  to  Andrew 
Pation,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne,  for  a  fine  display  of  Toma- 
toes, and  to  Jolui  Austiji,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Baxter,  for  a  dis- 
play of  Beets. 

For  objects  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  Committee  on 
Plants  and  Flowers.  For  the  most  iiilerestiiig  collection  of 
Plants  in  pots,  to  James  Bissct,  gardener  to  James  Dundas. 
For  the  best  display  of  indigenous  plants,  lo  Robert  Kilviiig- 
ton.  For  the  best  Bouquet,  and  for  the  best  do.  formed  of  in- 
digenous tlowers,  to  Archibald  Henderson,  gardener  to  W. 
Chancellor.  For  the  next  best  Bouquet,  to  William  Hall, 
gardener  to  Caleb  Cope.  And  special  premiums  of  one  dollar 
each,  to  Archibald  Henderson,  for  display  of  indigenous  flow- 
ers; and  to  Anthony  Felten  and  Archibald  Henderson,  for 
Bouquets. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits. — For  the  best  Raspberries,  the 
American  Red,  to  Philip  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Mi.ss  Gralz. 
For  the  next  best,  same  var.,  to  Andrew  Pattoii.  For  the 
best  Red  Currants,  to  Archibald  Henderson.  For  the  best 
Black  Currants,  to  Philip  Gallagher.  A  special  premium  of 
one  dollar  for  Black  Currants,  to  Andrew  Pation.  For  the 
best  Apricots,  the  Moor  Park,  to  William  Johns.  For  the  next 
best,  the  same  variety,  to  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  Jas.  Dun- 
das. And  the  following  special  premiums,  one  of  five  dollars. 
to  Isaac  B.  Biixter,  for  a  seedling  Apricot,  presumed  to  he  the 
finest  exhibited  to  the  Society;  one  of  two  dollars,  lo  Dr  J. 
"W.  Thomson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  excellent  Moor 
Park  Apricots,  not  sutBcient  for  competition  ;  one  of  one  dol- 
lar to  Andrew  Patton,  for  Moor  Park  Apricots ;  one  of  two 
dollars  lo  Uriah  Hunt,  for  a  very  superior  Plum,  name  of  the 
variety  lost ;  it  was  a  very  larfie,  red  plum,  nearly  round  ;  one 
of  one  dollar,  to  Patrick  (jallagher,  for  very  large  Figs— 
Brunswick  variety.  Five  dollars  lo  W.  We.slcott,  gardener  to 
J.  Cowperthwaite,  for  very  fine  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  raised 
under  glass.  Three  dollars  to  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to  C. 
Cope,  for  superb  Black  Hamburg  Grapes.  One  dollar  to 
James  Bisset,  for  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes.  For  the  best 
named  variety  of  Apples,  the  Early  Harvest,  to  Thomas  Han- 
cock, Burlington. 

El/  the  Cnmmittee  on  Vegetables. — For  the  most  interesting 
display  of  Vegetables,  to  Anthony  Fellen  ;  and  for  the  next 
most  interesting  display,  to  John  Austin,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Baxter. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  reported,  that  they  had  examined 
the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts,  and  found  it  correct,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  vouchers. 


The  Committee  to  superintend  Exhibitions  reported,  tha 
they  had  fixed  on  the  IClli,  17lli,  and  ISlh  days  of  September, 
as  the  time  for  holding  the  Autumnal  Exhibition,  and  there 
were  five  vacancies  in  the  Committee,  which  were  filled  by 
the  President. 

Dr.  Win.  D.  Brinkle  submitted  u  scries  of  Resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  deep  regret  of  the  Society  at  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  its  lale  Vice  President,  Josejih  Price,  K.si|.,  who 
died  on  the  30lli.ull.,  in  the  7sth  year  of  his  age — the  testi- 
mony of  this  Society  to  his  gieat  worth  and  amiability  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  loving  zeal  he  always  manifested  in  its  pros- 
perity. These  resolulions  were  uiianimou-sly  adopted,  and  the 
Recording  Secretary  ordered  to  transmit  a  copy  of  them  to  ihe 
nearest  relative  of  llie  deceased. 

The  Recording  Secretary  slated,  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist;  he 
requested  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the  official  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  publication  in  that  peri- 
odical. When  on  motion.  Ordered,  That  the  cominiltee  of 
publication  comply  with  such  request,  and  furnish,  from  time  lo 
time,  the  reports. 

Objects  exhibited  at  the  intermediate  meeting,  July  7th.  The 
display  was  unusually  fine,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports 
of  committees  on  awarding  premiums. 

On  ihe  presenl  occiision.  Plants,  shown  by  James  Bisset, 
from  James  Dundas's  collection,  consisted  of  a  number  oi 
species  of  Achiinenes,  very  handsome,  and  other  plants. 

By  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  loC.  Cope — Achimeiies,  giandiflora 
and  loiigillora,  grown  in  suspended  v/ire  baskets,  filled  with 
bats,  chips,  &o.,  similar  to  the  Orchideous  plants,  which  pre- 
si'iiled  a  most  beautiful  and  novel  appearance,  covered  as  they 
were  with  their  handsome  flowers. 

By  Ritchie  and  Dick — Uanksia  serrulala,  in  flower,  and  pou 
of  seeding  Lilies,  raised  from  the  seed  of  L.  superbuni,  by 
Mr.  P.  Wilder,  oC  Boston. 

Bouquets. — A  number  of  beautiful  baskets,  &c.,  by  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  Wm.  Hall,  and  others. 

FRUIT — jl/jncors,  by  Wm.  Johns;  the  Moorpark,  by  Isaac 
B.  Baxter,  a  superior  seedling,  shown  for  the  first  lime;  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  splendid  Moorpark  ;l)y  James  Bisset.  fine 
Moorpark  ;  by  Andrew  Patton,  gardener  to  Mrs  Kohne,  Moor- 
park ;  by  Wm  B.  Potts,  tlie  Roman ;  by  Thomas  Hancock, 
Peche  and  Breda. 

Kaspbcrries,  by  P-  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz ;  by 
Andrew  Patton;  by  Dr.  W.  D  Brinkle,  Orange  Raspberry,  a 
seedling  from  Dyack's  Seedling,  grown  by  himself. 

Currants,  by  A.  Henderson,  Red  ;  by  P.  Gallagher,  Black  ; 
by  Andrew  Patton,  Black. 

Plums,  by  Uriah  Hunt,  a  large  round  red  variety,  name  not 
known ;  by  Thomas  Hancock,  Yellow  Gage  ;  by  George  Fox, 
Yellow  Gage. 

Apl'les,  by  Thomas  Hancock — Red  Astrachan,  Woolman's 
Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Large  Yeltow  Bough,  and  Early 
Harvest. 

Pears,  by  Thomas  Hancock ;  Early  Catharine,  by  P.  Gal- 
lagher and  others. 

Figs,  by  P.  Gallagher— Brunswick,  ven,' large  size. 

Grapes,  by  Caleb  Cope— Black  Ilnmburgh,  raised  under 
gla.ss— berries  very  large— flavor  excellent ;  by  AV.  Westcoit, 
gardener  to  J.  Cowperthwaite,  Black  Hamburgh,  bunches 
very  large  and  fine  ;  by  James  Bisset,  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 
and  Roval  Muscadine. 

Vegetables,  by  Antliony  Felten,  ;a  very  large  and  fine  collec- 
tion ;  by  John  Austin,  gardener  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  a  credita- 
ble display.  Thos.  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec. 
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The  simple  ritral  cottage,  or  the  Working 
Man^s  Cottage,  deserves  some  serious  con- 
sideration, and  we  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  it  at  this  moment.  The 
pretty  suburban  cottage,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal villa,  are  no  longer  vague  and  rudimen- 
tary ideas  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  The 
last  five  years  have  produced  in  the  envi- 
rons of  all  our  principal  towns,  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States,  some  specimens  of 
tasteful  dwellings  of  this  class,  that  would 
be  considered  beautiful  examples  of  rural 
architecture  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  at  least  a  dozen 
examples  lately,  of  rural  edifices,  altogether 
charming  and  in  the  best  taste. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs  of  towns  appear,  indeed, 
almost  to  have  a  mania  on  the  subject  of  or- 
namental cottages.  Weary  of  the  unfitness 
and  the  uncouthness  of  the  previous  models, 
and  inspired  with  some  notions  of  rural 
gothic,  they  have  seized  it  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  and  carpenters,  distracted  with  verge 
boards  and  gables,  have,  in  some  cases,  made 
sad  work  of  the  picturesque.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a  really  good  and  well  propor- 
tioned ornamental  dwelling.  But  almost  in 
the   immediate   neighborhood   of    it,   soon 
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spring  up  tasteless  and  meagre  imitations, 
the  absurdity  of  whose  effect  borders  upon  a 
caricature. 

Not\yithstanding  this  deplorably  bad 
taste,  rural  architecture  is  making  a  progress 
in  the  United  States  that  is  really  wonder- 
ful. Among  the  many  failures  in  cottages, 
there  are  some  very  successful  attempts,  and 
every  rural  dwelling,  really  well  designed 
and  executed,  has  a  strong  and  positive  effect 
upon  the  good  taste  of  the  whole  country. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  more  intuitive  judg- 
ment— we  mean  a  natural  and  instinctive 
one — in  the  popular  mind,  regarding  archi- 
tecture, than  any  other  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
We  have  known  many  men,  who  could  not 
themselves  design  a  good  common  gate,  who 
yet  felt  truly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  beauty 
of  a  well-proportioned  and  tasteful  house, 
and  the  deformity  of  one  whose  proportions 
and  details  were  bad.  Why  then  are  there 
so  many  failures  in  building  ornamental 
cottages  ? 

We  imagine  the  answer  to  this,  lies  plain- 
ly in  the  fact  that  the  most  erroneous  notions 
prevail  respecting  the  proper  use  of  decora- 
tion in  rural  architecture. 

It  is  the  most  common  belief  and  prac- 
tice, with  those  whose  taste  is  merely  bor- 
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rowed,  and  not  founded  upon  any  clearly 
defined  principles,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  adopt  the  ornaments  of  a  certain  building, 
or  a  certain  style  of  building,  to  produce 
the  best  efTect  of  the  style  or  building  in 
question.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
true  mode  of  attaining  this  result,  that  in 
every  case  where  it  is  adopted,  as  we  per- 
ceive at  a  glance,  the  result  is  altogether 
unsatisfactor)\ 

Ten  years  ago  the  mock-grecian  fashion 
was  at  its  height.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
truly  beautiful  than  the  pure  and  classical 
Greek  temple — so  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
so  chaste  and  harmonious  in  its  decorations. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  best  style  for  a  coun- 
try house  ;  but  still  we  have  seen  a  few 
specimens  in  this  country,  of  really  beauti- 
ful villas  in  this  style — where  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole,  and  the  admirable  com- 
pleteness of  all  the  parts,  executed  on  a  fit- 
ting scale,  produced  emotions  of  the  high- 
est pleasure. 

But,  alas  !  no  sooner  were  there  a  few 
specimens  of  the  classical  style  in  the  coun- 
try, than  the  Greek  temple  mania  became 
an  epidemic.  Churches,  banks  and  court- 
houses, one  could  very  well  bear  to  see  Vi- 
truvianized.  Their  simple  uses  and  respect- 
able size  bore  well  the  honors  which  the 
destiny  of  the  day  forced  upon  them.  But 
to  see  the  five  orders  applied  to  every  other 
building,  from  the  rich  merchant's  mansion 
to  the  smallest  and  meanest  of  all  edifices, 
was  a  spectacle  which  made  even  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  Vitruvius  sad,  and  would 
have  made  a  true  Greek  believe  that  the 
gods  who  preside  over  beauty  and  harmony, 
had  forever  abandoned  the  new  world  ! 

But  the  Greek  temple  disease  has  passed 
its  crisis.  The  people  have  survived  it. 
Some  few  buildings,  of  simple  forms,  and 
convenient  arrangements,  that  stood  here 
and  there  over  the  country,  uttering  silent 


rebukes,  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  us  to  just  notions  of  fitness  and 
propriety.  Many  of  the  perishable  wooden 
porticoes  have  fallen  down  ;  many  more 
will  soon  do  so;  and  many  have  been  pulled 
down,  and  replaced  by  less  pretending  piaz- 
zas or  verandas. 

Yet  we  are  now  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  see  strong  symptoms  manifesting  them- 
selves of  a  second  disease,  which  is  to  dis- 
turb the  architectural  growth  of  our  people 
We  feel  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avert  it, 
but  perhaps,  by  exhibiting  a  diagnosis  of  the 
symptoms,  we  may  prevent  its  extending  so 
widely  as  it  might  otherwise  do. 

We  allude  to  the  mania  just  springing  up 
for  a  kind  of  spurious  rural  gothic  cottage. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  wooden 
thing,  tricked  out  with  flimsy  verge  boards, 
and  unmeaning  gables.  It  has  nothing  of 
the  true  character  of  the  cottage  it  seeks  to 
imitate.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  it 
that  the  child's  toy-house  does  to  a  real  and 
substantial  habitation. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  ar- 
chitectural abortions,  either  Grecian  or  Go- 
thic, we  shall  find  that  they  always  arise 
from  a  poverty  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
style  in  architecture.  The  novice  in  archi- 
tecture always  supposes,  when  he  builds  a 
common  house,  and  decorates  it  with  the 
showiest  ornaments  of  a  certain  style,  that 
he  has  erected  an  edifice  in  that  style.  He 
deludes  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
schoolboy  who,  with  his  gaudy  paper  cap 
and  tin  sword,  imagines  himself  a  great 
general.  We  build  a  miserable  shed,  make 
one  of  its  ends  a  portico  with  Ionic  columns, 
and  call  it  a  temple  in  the  Greek  style.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  none  of  the  propor- 
tions, nothing  of  the  size,  solidity,  and  per- 
fection of  details,  and  probably  few  or  none 
of  the  remaining  decorations  of  that  stylp 

So  too,  we  now  see  erected  a  wooden  cot- 
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tage,  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  gothicizcd  by  the 
introduction  of  three  or  four  pointed  win- 
dows, little  gables  enough  for  a  residence  of 
the  first  class,  and  a  profusion  of  thin 
scolloped  verge  boards,  looking  more  like 
card  ornaments,  than  the  solid,  heavy, 
carved  decorations  proper  to  the  style  imi- 
tated. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  avoid  such  exhibi- 
tions of  bad  taste,  recur  to  some  just  and 
correct  principles  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  soundest  maxims  ever  laid 
down  on  this  subject,  by  our  lamented  friend 
Loudon,  (who  understood  as  well  as  any 
one  that  ever  wrote  on  this  subject  its  prin- 
ciples,) was  the  following  :  "  Nothing  shx/idd 
be  introduced  into  any  cottage  design,  however 
ornamental  it  may  appear,  that  is  at  variance 
with  propriety,  comfort  or  soiaid  work?nan- 
ship.'" 

The  chiefest  objection  that  we  make  to 
these  over-decorated  cottages  of  very  small 
size,  (which  we  have  now  in  view,)  is  that 
the  introduction  of  so  much  ornament  is 
evidently  a  violation  of  the  principles  oi pro- 
priety. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  least  reflective 
mind,  that  there  are  several  classes  of  dwell- 
ing houses  in  every  country.  The  mansion 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor,  which  is  filled 
with  pictures  and  statues,  ought  certainly 
to  have  a  superior  architectural  character 
to  the  cottage  of  the  industrious  working- 
man,  who  is  just  able  to  furnish  a  comforta- 
ble home  for  his  family.  While  the  first  is 
allowed  to  display  even  an  ornate  style  of 
building,  which  his  means  will  enable  him 
to  complete  and  render  somewhat  perfect — 
the  other  cannot  adopt  the  same  ornaments 
without  rendering  a  cottage,  which  might 
be  agreeable  and  pleasing,  from  its  fitness 
and  genuine  simplicity,  offensive  and  dis- 
tasteful through  its  ambitious  borrowed  de- 
corations. 


By  adopting  such  ornaments  they  must 
therefore  violate  propriety,  because,  architec- 
turally, it  is  not  fitting  that  the  humble  cot- 
tage should  wear  the  decorations  of  a  supe- 
rior dwelling,  any  more  than  that  the  plain 
workingman  should  wear  the  same  diamonds 
that  represent  the  superfluous  wealth  of  his 
neighbor.  In  a  cottage  of  the  smallest 
size,  it  is  evident  also,  that,  if  its  tenant  is  the 
owner,  he  must  make  some  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort to  produce  efl^ect ;  and  he  waives  the 
principle  which  demands  sound  workman- 
ship, since  to  adopt  any  highly  ornamental 
style,  the  possessor  of  small  means  is 
obliged  to  make  those  ornaments  flimsy  and 
meagre,  which  ought  to  be  substantial  and 
carefully  executed. 

Do  we  then  intend  to  say,  that  the  hum- 
ble cottage  must  be  left  bald  and  tasteless  ? 
By  no  means.  We  desire  to  see  every  ru- 
ral dwelling  in  America  tasteful.  When 
the  intelligence  of  our  active-minded  peo- 
ple has  been  turned  in  this  direction  long 
enough,  we  are  confident  that  this  country 
will  more  abound  in  beautiful  rural  dwell- 
ings than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But 
we  wish  to  see  the  workingman's  cottage 
made  tasteful  in  a  simple  and  fit  manner. 
We  wish  to  see  him  eschew  all  ornaments 
that  are  inappropriate  and  unbecoming,  and 
give  it  a  simple  and  pleasing  character  b}' 
the  use  of  truthful  means. 

For  the  cottage  of  this  class,  we  would 
then  entirely  reject  all  attempts  at  columns 
or  verge  boards.*  If  the  owner  can  afford 
it,  we  would,  by  all  means,  have  a  veranda 
(piazza,)  however  small ;  for  we  consider 
that    feature    one    afl^ording   the    greatest 

*  Of  course,  these  remarks  regarding  decorations  do  not 
apply  strictly  to  the  case  of  collages  for  the  tenaius,  gardeners, 
farmers,  etc.,  of  a  large  estate.  In  that  case,  such  dwellings 
form  parts  of  a  highly  finished  whole.  The  means  of  the 
proprietor  are  sufficient  to  render  them  complete  of  their  kind. 
Yet  even  in  this  case,  we  much  prefer  a  becorjiiiig  simplicity 
in  the  cottages  of  such  a  (Jesmesne. 
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comfort.  If  the  cottage  is  of  wood,  we 
would  even  build  it  with  strong  rough 
boards,  painting  and  sanding  the  same. 

We  would,  first  of  all,  give  our  cottage 
the  best  proportions.  It  should  not  be  too 
narrow  ;  it  should  not  be  too  high.  These 
are  the  two  prevailing  faults  with  us.  After 
giving  it  an  agreeable  proportion — which 
is  the  highest  source  of  all  material  beauty, 
we  would  give  it  something  more  of  cha- 
racter as  well  as  comfort,  by  extending  the 
roof.  Nothing  is  pleasanler  to  the  eye  than 
the  shadow  afforded  by  a  projecting  eave. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  house  should 
be  quite  ugly,  with  an  amply  projecting 
r:of;  as  it  is  difficult  to  render  a  simple 
one  pleasing,  when  it  is  usltiow  and  pinched 
about  the  eaves. 

After  this,  we  would  bestow  a  little  cha- 
racter by  a  bold  and  simple  dressing,  or  fac- 
ing, about  the  windows  and  doors.  The 
chimneys  may  next  be  attended  to.  Let 
them  be  less  clumsy  and  heavy,  if  possible, 
than  usual. 

This  would  be  character  enough  for  the 
simplest  class  of  cottages.  We  Avould  ra- 
ther aim  to  render  them  striking  and  ex- 
pressive by  a  good  outline,  and  a  few  sim- 
ple details,  than  by  the  imitation  of  the  or- 
naments of  a  more  complete  and  highly  fin- 
ished style  of  building. 

In  the  frontispiece,  fig.  30  and  fig.  31,  we 
have  endeavored  to  give  two  views  of  a 
workingman's  cottage,  of  humble  means.* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect 
of  these  designs,  (and  we  assure  our  readers 
that  they  appear  much  better  when  built  than 
upon  paper,)  we  think  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  they  have  not  the  defects  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  The  style  is  as  economical 
as  the  cheapest  mode  of  building  ;  it  is  ex- 

*  Wb  do  not  give  tlie  interior  plan  of  these,  at  present. 
Our  only  object  now  is  to  call  aitentior.  to  the  exteriors 
oi"  dwellings  of  this  class- 


pressive  of  the  simple  wants  of  its  occu- 
pant ;  and  it  is,  wc  conceive,  not  without 
some  tasteful  character. 

Last,  though  not  least,  this  mode  ol 
building  cottages  is  well  adapted  to  oui 
country.  The  material — wood — is  one 
which  must,  yet  for  some  years,  be  the  only 
one  used  for  small  cottages.  The  projecting 
eaves  partially  shelter  the  building  from 
our  hot  sun  and  violent  storms  ;  and  the  few 
simple  details  which  may  be  said  to  confer 
something  of  an  ornamental  character, as  the 
rafter  brackets  and  window  dressings,  are 
such  as  obviously  grow  out  of  the  primary 
conveniences  of  the  house — the  necessity 
of  a  roof  for  shelter,  and  the  necessity  of 
windows  for  light. 

Common  narrow  sx^^m^,  {i.  e.  the  thin  dap- 
boarding  in  general  use,)  we  would  not  em- 
ploy for  the  exterior  of  this  class  of  cottages 
— nor,  indeed,  for  any  simple  rural  build- 
ings. What  we  greatly  prefer,  are  good 
strong  and  sound  boards,  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  wide,  and  one  to  one  and  a 
fourth  inches  thick.  These  should  be 
tongued  and  grooved  so  as  to  make  a  close 
joint,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  of  the  house 
in  a  vertical  manner.  The  joint  should  be 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  inch  board,  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide.  The  accompanying  cut,  fig.  32,  a, 
showing  a  section  of  this  mode  of  weather 
boarding  Avill  best  explain  it  to  the  reader. 

We  first  pointed  out  this  mode  of  cover- 
ing, in  our  "  Cottage  Eesidences."  A  great 
number  of  gentlemen  have  since  adopted 
it,  and  all  express  themselves  highly  grati 
fied  with  it.  It  is  by  far  the  most  expres- 
sive and  agreeable  mode  of  building  in 
wood  for  the  country  ;  it  is  stronger,  equal- 
ly cheap,  and  much  more  durable  than 
the  thin  siding ;  and  it  has  a  character  of 
strength  and  permanence,  which,  to  our 
eye,  narrow  and  thin  boards  never  can  have. 
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When  filled  in  witli  cheap  soft  brick,  it  also 
makes  a  very  warm  house. 


Fig.  32.     Cottage  Siding  and  Roofing. 

The  rafters  of  these  two  cottages  are 
stout  joists,  placed  two  feet  apart,  which 
are  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  house, 
two  feet,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  brack- 
ets for  the  projecting  eaves.  Fig.  32,  b, 
will  show,  at  a  glance,  the  mode  of  rafter 
boarding  and  shingling  over  these  rafters, 
so  as  to  form  the  simplest  and  best  kind 
of  roof.* 

The  window  dressings,  which  should 
have  a  bold  and  simple  character,  are 
made  by  nailing  on  the  weather  boarding 
stout  strips,  four  inches  wide,  fig.  33,  a, 
of  plank,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
The  coping  piece,  b,  is  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  six  to  eight  inches  wide, 
supported  by  a  couple  of  pieces  of  joists, 
c,  nailed  imder  it  for  brackets. 

We  have  tried  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 


*  The  simplest  miKle  of  forming  an  eave  gutter  on  a  pro- 
jecting roof  like  tliis,  is  shown  in  the  cut,  fig.  3i,  at  c.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  tin  trough,  fastened  to  the  roof  by  its 
longer  portion,  which  extends  up  under  one  layer  of  shingles. 
This  lies  close  upon  the  roof.  The  trough  being  directly  over 
the  line  of  the  outer  face  of  the  house,  the  leader  d,  which 
conveys  away  the  water,  passes  down  in  a  straight  line, 
avoiding  the  angles  necessary  in  the  comrnon  mode. 
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Fig.  •^3.     Cottage  Window  Dressing. 

exterior,  using  unplaned  boards,  to  which 
we  have  given  two  good  coats  of  paint, 
sanding  the  second  coat.  The  effect  we 
think  much  more  agreeable — because  it  is 
in  better  keeping  with  a  rustic  cottage,  than 
when  the  more  expensive  mode  of  using 
planed  boards  is  resorted  to. 

Some  time  ago,  Ave  ventured  to  record 
our  objections  to  white,  as  an  universal  color 
for  country  houses.  We  have  had  great 
satisfaction,  since  that  time,  in  seeing  a  gra- 
dual improvement  taking  place  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  Neutral  tints  are,  with  the 
best  taste,  now  every  where  preferred  to 
strong  glaring  colors.  Cottages  of  this 
class,  we  would  always  paint  some  soft  and 
pleasing  shade  of  drab  or  fawn  color. 
These  are  tints  which,  on  the  whole,  har- 
monize best  with  the  surrounding  hues  of 
he  country  itself. 

These  two  little  designs  are  intended  for 
the  simplest  cottages,  to  cost  from  two  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  Our  readers  will  not 
understand  us  as  offering  them  as  complete 
models  of  a  workingman's  cottage.     They 


no 
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are  only  partial  examples  of  our  views  and  |  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  with  various 
taste   in  this  matter.       We  shall  continue    other  examples. 


Notes  on  the  State  of  the  Rural  Arts  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

BY  THOMAS  ALLEN,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  AM  glad  to  perceive  that  we  are  to  have  a 
new  magazine  devoted  to  Horticulture,  Ru- 
ral Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

The  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  for  me  to 
sav,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
apparent  want  of  taste  in  Rural  Architec- 
ture in  this  country.     I  say  apparent,  for  it 
is  not  time  yet  to  decide  that  there  is  a  real 
want  of  it.     The  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  merely  necessary ;  and  those  only 
have  been  able  to  adorn,  who  have  prospered 
to  the  requisite  height  of  leisure  and  means. 
If  a  magazine,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
ornamental  departments  of  Rural  Life,  can 
be  sustained,  it  will  prove  an  increased  love 
for  that  life  and  activity  in  it.     Rural  Ar- 
chitecture will  develop  itself  with  the  ad- 
vance of    the    country  in   civilization    and 
wealth,  and  its  results  will  be  at  once  the 
rvi  lence  and  the  consequence  of  prosperity 
souK'where.     In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  individuals  embraced  in  that  prosperity, 
shall  we  observe  the  frequency  and  genera- 
lity of  those  results.     We  must  look  to  the 
future  for  originality  in  design.     At  present 
the  higher  grades  of  our  art  in  this  country 
are  imitative.     I  know  of  but  one  existing 
evidence  of  an  attempt  to  originate  an  Ame- 
rican Order  of  Architecture,  and  that  con- 
sists in  the  marble  columns,  representing 
bundles  of  Indian  corn,  standing  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  are  not 
pleased  with  real  rural  decorations,  although 


there  may   be    man}',    loving    them,    who 
have  not  the  genius,  the  energy,  the  leisure 
or  the  means,  to  originate  them,  or  to  ap- 
propriate to   their    own    use   those  already 
planned.      But  all  are  not   architects,  nor 
lovers  of  architecture.     Some  architects  are 
born,  others  made  ;  and  in  all,  the  art  may 
be  cultivated  and  improved  by  reflection,  by 
custom,  by  examples,  and  by  rational  teach- 
ing.    The  love  and  effect  of  it  will  increase 
by   study  and  observation.      It   inspires    a 
taste  for  neatness  and  regularity,  and  in  its 
more  imposing  forms,  has  an  impressive  ef- 
fect in  exciting  emotions  of  beauty,  gran- 
deur and  durability.     But  in  forming  a  na- 
tional taste  in  architecture,  a  right  direction 
will  not  be  given,  unless  there  are  included 
in  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
other  considerations  than  those  appertaining 
to  merely  mechanical  construction.     There 
must  be  the  fitness  of  the  building  to  the 
object,  the  suitableness  of  the  order  to  the 
place,  the  adaptation  of  the  materials  to  the 
purpose,  of  style  of  construction  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  a  proper  proportion,  having  re- 
ference as  well  to  the  several  members  of 
the  structure  itself,  as  to  all  the  parts  and 
circumstances  that  are  to  be  inevitably  com- 
bined in  the  whole  result.     It  is  an  art  of 
peace,  combining  beauty  with  utility  ;  and 
the  full  development  of  it,  in  its  true  philo- 
sophy, supposes  an  advancement  in  civili- 
zation  and   refinement,    to   which   but  few 
nations  have  attained.   Love  of  country,  and 
a  feeling  of  contentment  and  security,  must 
almost  necessarily  precede  and  accompany  it 
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A  taste  or  relish  for  rural  life,  I  believe 
to  be  natural  and  general.  But  the  forms 
with  which  that  taste  will  surround  itself, 
will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  its 
possessor,  or  on  the  associations  or  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind.  When  I  see  the  humblest 
dwelling,  adorned  by  a  yard  of  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  however  small,  laid  out  and 
preserved  in  order  and  neatness,  I  consider 
it  a  good  mark,  better  than  a  bright  motto 
at  the  head  of  a  composition,  an  evidence 
of  better  things  unseen,  the  harbinger  of  a 
gentle  heart  and  of  a  home  of  peace,  where 
the  affections  are  cultivated,  serenity  dwells? 
and  such  benevolence  is  distilled  as  seeks 
its  object  quietly  like  the  dews  of  heaven. 
I  enter  it  with  pleasant  anticipations.  But 
when  I  see  another  dwelling,  however  large, 
a  mere  ostentatious  mass  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, surrounded  by  grounds,  however  spa- 
cious, slovenly  kept,  and  barren  of  the  fruits 
of  gentle  cultivation,  I  feel  a  repugnance  to 
it,  as  to  the  abode  of  a  man  "  fit  for  treason, 
stratagems  and  spoils,"  inhospitable  and 
cold.  I  approach  the  entrance  Avith  distrust. 
The  pioneer,  however,  who,  like  honest 
Daniel  Boone,  will  always  live  so  near  the 
wilderness  that  he  may  fell  the  trees  to 
reach  his  cabin  door,  belongs  to  a  class  en- 
titled to  decided  exception  in  respect  to  this 
subject.  They  are  a  hardy  and  an  honest 
race,  who  regard  many  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life  as  efieminate,  and  escape  from 
them  as  they  approach.  Those  arts  can 
seldom  win  them  from  their  devotion  to  un- 
cultivated nature.  Many  of  them  have  felt 
injustice  in  civil  government,  and  they  hate 
it ;  but  they  love  not  the  less  their  fellow- 
men,  and  their  cabin  is  the  abode  of  cheer- 
fulness and  hospitality. 

Architecture  and  horticulture  are  not  im- 
proved into  the  dignity  of  fine  arts,  by  our 
western  people  generally,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons and  causes.     Most  of  them  are  com- 


pelled by  necessity  to  be  content  with  what 
is  merely  essential.  Practically,  therefore, 
they  seem  to  evince  their  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Verulam,  that  "  houses  are 
built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on."  The 
log  cabin,  at  first  intended  as  a  castle  of  se- 
curity against  savages  and  wild  beasts,  as 
well  as  a  protection  from  the  weather,  is 
continued  from  convenience,  and  even 
necessity.  Every  new  farm  that  is  to  be 
"  settled,"  opened  and  "  improved,"  is  to 
be  so  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation, 
perhaps.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  speedily  too,  is  to  erect  a  dwelling — 
then  to  make  a  "  clearing,"  and  build  a  log 
or  rail  fence.  The  timber  is  at  hand.  But 
whether  the  site  selected  be  in  a  prairie,  on 
the  border  of  forest  and  prairie,  or  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  it  is  nearly  always  re- 
mote from  saw-mills,  and  perhaps  even  from 
neighbors.  But  few  hands  are  required, 
and  no  other  implement  than  the  axe. 
Generally,  the  new  settler  has  very  little 
capital,  if  any,  beyond  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  his  land  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
His  own  right  arm,  then,  is  his  main  reli- 
ance. But  markets  are  remote,  and  prices 
of  produce  low,  though  his  lands  are  prolific. 
He  advances  slowly.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, you  will  perhaps  observe  that  he  takes 
a  step  indicative  of  prosperity.  His  first  ca- 
bin, which  was  built  of  round  logs,  merely 
notched  at  the  ends,  overlapping  and  bind- 
ing each  other  at  the  corners,  or  of  a  series 
of  rough  posts  set  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground,  the  gaping  interstices  in  either  case 
being  filled  with  mud  and  stones,  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  new,  a  better,  and  a  more 
commodious  log  house.  His  timbers  are 
now  hewed  square,  dovetailed  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  closely  jointed.  The  building, 
square  before,  with  only  one  room  and  one 
story,  now  takes  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  story  and  a  half; 
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Stone  or  brick  chimneys  take  the  place  of 
mud  and  staves  ;  the  happy  proprietor  treats 
liimself  to  two,  three  or  four  apartments, 
and  to  an  area  or  open  space  through  the 
centre,  with  doors  opening  into  the  apart- 
ments on  the  right  and  left,  and  perhaps  lie 
allows  the  roof  to  extend  over  one  or  both  the 
sides,  furnishing  the  luxury  of  external  um- 
brage or  a  "  gallery."  He  now  begins  to 
regret  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
"  improvement,"  he  had  not  left  here  and 
there  a  tree  for  shade  or  ornament.  But  as 
he  had  injudiciously  caused  every  vestige  o^ 
the  primitive  forest  to  disappear  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  door,  he  now  be- 
gins to  transplant  trees.  He  encloses  a  yard 
and  garden  plat  with  a  new  fence  of  palings 
split  from  oak  of  the  straightest  grain,  trans- 
fers to  the  borders  a  few  plants  of  the  Wild 
Rose,  the  Wild  Gooseberry,  the  Buffalo 
Berry,  and  the  Service,  all  from  the  native 
forest;  and  his  rising  family,  rejoicing  in 
the  spirit  and  means  of  improvement,  look 
smarter,  brighter,  prouder,  and  happier  than 
ever.  This,  with  perhaps  the  future  addi- 
tion of  a  wing,  is  often  the  height  of  improve- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  dwelling  house,  even 
among  the  prosperous,  for  a  generation  or 
more.  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns, 
however,the  old  log  house  often  becomes  the 
frame  of  a  new  and  more  ornamental  re- 
sidence, as  happened  to  be  the  case,  in  part, 
with  Gen.  Harrison's  house  at  North  Bend, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  existing 
old  French  dwellings  of  St.  Louis. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois were  French.  The  love  of  country 
life  is  not  general  among  the  French ;  no 
race  of  people  being  more  social  and  grega- 
rious than  the\^  They  settled  here  in  small 
villages,  and  their  style  of  building,  as  well 
as  other  habits,  were  peculiar,  and  still  ad- 
here to  most  of  their  descendants  now  re- 
maining.    They  gave  some  little  attention 


to  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
Scarcely  any  examples,  however,  remain, 
and  their  fruits  are  nearly  or  quite  extinct 
here.  Their  style  of  building  was  humble, 
but  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  to  vil- 
lage sociality.  Their  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  excepting  a  few  in  the  neighborhood 
of  stone  quarries,  and  generally  but  one 
story  high,  and  invariably  surrounded,  whol- 
ly or  partly,  by  verandas  or  piazzas.  Near- 
ly all  the  houses  now  standing  in  the  older 
towns,  such  as  Cahokia,  Vide  Poche,  &c., 
are  of  this  description,  and  they  have  exhi- 
bited scarcely  a  sign  of  improvement  in  a 
century.  Their  piazzas,  affording  an  agree- 
able protection  from  the  hot  sun  of  this  cli- 
mate, were  favorable  to  the  social  as  well 
as  indolent  habits  of  the  villagers,  and  could 
they  speak,  would  no  doubt  tell  us  of  many 
mirthful  and  hospitable  scenes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  pursuits  and  domestic  manners 
of  these  French  pioneers  are  interesting, 
but  I  have  no  place  for  them  here.  They 
were  traders,  voyageurs  and  trappers. 

In  respect  to  Horticulture,  the  people 
of  the  West  have  but  little  to  boast  of  with 
reference  to  the  style  with  which  that  art  is 
prosecuted ;  but  as  to  abundance,  variety, 
and  magnitude  of  product,  they  will  com- 
pare notes  with  any  other  people  with  plea- 
sure and  confidence.  What  you  teach  as  the 
"  Art  of  Gardening,"  is  generally  known  in 
the  West  by  the  singular  synonym  of  "  tend- 
ing a  truck  patch."  This  we  all  understand, 
and  the  main  effect  studied  is  the  daily  plen- 
tiful supply  of  "  garden  truck  "  in  the  kitchen 
pot.  There  are  some  exceptions,  even  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  field  crop,  however, 
is  the  main  reliance,  and  receives  the  most 
attention  ;  and  I  have  known  instances  of 
very  good  farms  being  destitute  of  any  sort 
of  garden  whatever.  Generally,  weeds  and 
vegetables  teem  from  the  fertile  soil  in  as- 
tonishing  luxuriance,    wherever     gardens 
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are  attempted ;  and  every  where,  the  west- 
ern gardens  show  great  kindness  in  nature, 
but  much  carelessness  in  man.  You  will 
find  abundance  of  corn  and  potatoes  (not 
diseased,)  sunflowers  and  cabbage,  beets, 
parsneps,  onions,  egg-plants,  tomatoes, 
squashes  and  gourds  of  almost  incredible 
dimensions,  in  the  very  shadow,  perhaps, 
of  the  wilderness  ;  here  and  there  you  will 
observe  an  orchard  of  apples  and  peaches, 
or  a  strawberry  "  patch"  of  no  small  extent, 
or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  vineyard. 
Such  "patches"  as  these  suggest  whatever 
emotions  of  sweetness  or  grandeur,  wildness, 
surprise,  or  wonder,  are  to  be  derived  from 
so  primitive  and  merely  useful  a  condition 
of  the  art  of  gardening.  The  enormous  size 
and  great  abundance  of  his  products  how- 
ever, no  doubt  furnish  the  western  cultivator 
present  satisfaction  for  the  want  of  polished 
parterres,  trim  walks,  statues,  temples,  foun- 
tains and  buildings,  while  he  feels  at  the 
same  time  no  particular  obligation  to  divide 
with  man  the  tribute  of  gratitude  he  freely 
pays  to  the  Great  Designer. 

But  the  glorious  West  is  rising  and  ad- 
vancing. With  the  increase  in  population 
and  wealth,  our  cities  and  towns  are  going 


forward  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  Tempted  by 
offers  of  constant  employment  and  high 
wages,  some  of  the  best  mechanics  are 
seeking  our  western  towns,  and  every  year 
indicates  improvementin  the  art  of  building. 
As  fortunes  accumulate,  men  retire  Vo  the 
suburbs  or  the  country,  purchase  sites  for 
residences,  begin  to  embellish  their  grounds, 
and  surround  themselves  with  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  art  and  nature.  True,  w^ 
cannot  yet  boast  the  beautiful  country  seats 
which  so  much  adorn  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
yet  we  can  point  to  some  sites  of  remarka- 
ble natural  beauty,  and  to  a  few  buildings 
and  decorations  of  some  taste. 

A  voluminous  western  writer  has  said  that 
"this  is  not  so  good  a  country  for  gardens 
as  the  North."  In  my  opinion,  Alison  is 
nearer  the  truth,  in  predicting  that  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  to  be  the  Gar- 
den of  the  World.'"  Give  us  a  few  years  of 
continued  peace  and  judicious  government, 
and  the  great  destiny  of  this  Valley  will 
soon  become  apparent. 

Wishing  success  to  your  new  enterprise, 
I  subscribe  myself  your  obt.  servt. 

Tho  :  Allen. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  21,  3846. 


Remarks  on  the  True  Peacli  Plum  and  four  other  Varieties. 


There  is  a  French  Plum  of  large  size  and 
very  beautiful  appearance,  described  by 
Noisette,  Poiteau,  and  other  French  po- 
mologists,  as  the  Prune  Plche,  or  Peach 
Plum.  It  is  most  probably  very  little  known 
out  of  France,  since  it  is  not  recognized  or 
described  as  a  distinct  variety,  by  any  Eng- 
lish or  American  pomologist  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Thompson,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Lon- 


don Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  as 
well  as  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  gives 
the  Prune  Peche  as  synonymous  with  the 
Nectarine.  Lindley  follows  the  latter  work 
in  his  "Guide  to  the  Orchard."  In  our 
work  on  Fruits,  never  having  been  able  to 
find  the  true  Peach  Plum,  we  also  placed  it 
as  a  synonym  of  the  Nectarine.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  added  the  following  pa- 
ragraph : 
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"  jMr.  Rivers  has  lately  sent  to  this  coun- 
trj-,  trees  of  the  Peach  Plttm,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  Prime  Peche  of  Brittany,  superior 
to  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarine." 

Singularly  enough  accident  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  of 
Schenectady  in  this  state,  the  genuine  Peach 
Plum  has  been  considerably  cultivated  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Mr.  Charles  H.  Tomlinson  of  that 
place,  desirous  of  clearing  up  some  doubts  in 
relation  to  the  plum  known  as  Duane's  Pur- 
ple, brought  us  at  the  close  of  July,  some 
very  remarkable  looking  plums,  strikingly 
different  from  any  other  variety.*  Having 
excellent  colored  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  the  Prune.  Peche,  both  in  the  Jardin 
Fruitier  of  Noisette,  and  the  Pomologie 
Fran(^aise  of  Poiteau,  we  recognized  the 
specimens  immediately  as  the  genuine  old 
Peach  Plum  of  France,  which  is  scarcely 
at  all  known  to  cultivators,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  confounded  with  the  Nectarine 
Plum. 

This  true  Peach  Plum  is  a  superb  fruit. 
It  could  never  have  been  received  correctly 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  for  a  single  glance  at  the  external 
appearance  of  the  fruit  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  plums.  Its  color,  as 
is  correctly  shown  in  the  colored  plates  of 
the  two  French  authors  just  mentioned, 
is  a  dark  salmon-red,  while  that  of  the  Nec- 
tarine Plum,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  dis- 
tinctly purplish-red.  Again,  the  Peach  Plum 
ripens  here  ten  days  before  the  Washington, 
making  it  among  the  earliest  of  Plums. 
(Noisette  says,  in  France  it  ripens  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  July.)  The  Nec- 
tarine Plum  does  not  ripen  here  till  the 
middle  or  last  of  August,  a  week  or  ten 


*  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  favored  us  with  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  our  readers  will  find  among  the  Boineslic  Notices. 


days  after  the  Washington,  and  three  weeks 
later  than  the  Peach  Plum. 

Considering  its  larjre  size,  its  early  matu- 
rity, and  agreeable  flavor,  we  think  the 
Peach  Plum  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  fniits.  Mr.  Tomlinson  showed  us 
some  specimens  when  we  were  in  Schenec- 
tady on  the  first  of  August,  one  of  which 
measured  six  inches  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. We  have  prepared  an  outline  of 
this  variety,  and  made  the  following  descrip- 
tion with  the  fruit  before  us. 


Fig.  34.    The  Peach  Plum. 

Peach  Plum.  Prune  Piche,  Noisette, 
Poiteau. — The  tree  is  a  pretty  strong  grow- 
er, with  stout  smooth  shoots.  Fruit  very 
large,  shaped  more  like  a  peach  than  a  plum, 
being  usually  wider  than  its  depth  ;  regu- 
larly formed,  roundish,  much  flattened  at 
both  ends ;  suture  shallow,  but  strongly 
marked ;  apex  much  depressed,  with  a 
punctured  mark  at  the  point.  Skin  light 
brownish-red,  nearly  a  salmon  colour  in  its 
lightest  portions,  sprinkled  with  obscure  dark 
specks,  and  covered  with  a  delicate  pale 
bloom.  Stalk  very  short,  rather  stout,  set 
in  a  shallow  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  a  little  coarse-grained,  but  juicy  and 
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of  pleasant  sprightly  flavor  when  fully- 
ripe  ;  it  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Stone  nearly  round,  very  flat,  and  much 
furrowed.  Ripe  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
last  of  July.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  early 
plum,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  A 
moderate  bearer. 

We  have  before  us  specimens  of  the  Nec- 
tarine Plum.  Its  colour,  flavor,  and  season 
of  ripening,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are 
very  different  from  the  Peach  Plum.  Hav- 
ing described  this  fruit  in  our  "  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees,"  we  only  add  here  an  outline. 


Fig.  35.     The  Nectarine  Plum. 

It  is  very  well  known  in  this  country.  The 
Goliath,  also  a  large  purple  plum,  conside- 
rably resembles  it,  as  we  find  to-day  on 
again  comparing  the  fruits  together ;  but 
the  Nectarine  has  very  broad  leaves  and 
almost  smooth  shoots,  Avhile  the  Goliath  has 
narrow  leaves  and  very  hairy  shoots. 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  pomological  his- 
tory connected  with  the  introduction  of  the 
genuine  Peach  Plum  into  this  country. 

The  late  Judge  Duane  imported  several 
varieties  of  fruit  from  France,  twenty-six 
years  ago.  On  their  way,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, some  of  the  trees  lost  their  labels. 


Among  these  was  a  Plum  tree,  which  Judge 
Duane  planted  in  his  own  garden  in  Sche- 
nectady. The  size  and  beauty  of  this  plum 
attracted  attention,  when  it  came  into  bear- 
ing ;  and,  having  lost  its  name,  it  became 
known  in  Schenectady  as  Duane's  Plum 
and  the  apricot  Plum,  as  indeed  it  more 
strictly  resembles  in  colour  a  ruddy  speci- 
men of  the  Apricot  than  the  Peach,  though 
very  distinct  from  the  true  Apricot  Plum. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  more.  Judge  Duane 
sent  some  grafts  or  trees  of  a  Plum  to  the 
late  William  Prince  of  Flushing,  for  this 
fruit.  Mr.  Prince  propagated  it,  advertised 
it  as  in  his  nurseries,  and  sold  it  as  Duaiie's 
Purple  French*  But  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble mistake,  only  very  lately  discovered,  the 
French  plum,  that  Judge  Duane  intended 
to  send,  which  was  this  identical  Peach 
Plum,  was  not  sent,  but  instead  a  seedling 
plum  then  growing  in  his  garden.  Mr. 
ToMLiNsoN  informs  us  that  the  Duane  family 
in  Schenectady,  who  till  the  present  time 
cultivate  this  Peach  Plum  imported  by  the 
Judge,  suppose  that  the  person  sent  by 
him  to  cut  the  grafts,  took,  by  mistake, 
grafts  from  a  natural  tree  standing  near  by. 

This  natural  tree  is  a  kind  of  large  Ame- 
rican Magnum  Bonum,  well  known  in  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady,  and  which,  perhaps, 
was  really  first  raised  by  Judge  Duane.  It 
is  larger  and  finer  than  the  old,  or  European, 
Magnum  Bonum.  It  is  the  fruit  known  in 
all  the  nurseries  about  New- York,  Boston, 
and  here,  as  Duane's  Purple.  Mr.  Prince, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  celebrated  French 
plum  which  Judge  Duane  had  sent  him, 
disseminated  it  among  all  the  nurseries. 

The  same  plum  is  described  b}^  us  in  the 
"  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America."  We 
subjoin  the  outline  from  that  work.     As  it 


II  is  partially  described  in  Prince's  Pom.  Manual. 
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is  quite  different  from  the  true  Rid  Afagnni?! 
Boniuii,  and  as  it  is  a  very  large  and  good 


Fig.  30.     Duane's  Purple  Plum. 

fruit,  it  should  retain  its  name  of  Duane's 
Purple,  and  drop  the  appellation  of  French. 
The  French  plum,  so  long  unknown  to  those 
who  have  cultivated  it  about  Schenectady, 
is  the  genuine  old  Peach  Plum,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  find  it,  like  most  other  Euro- 
pean plums,  better  here  than  in  Europe. 
To  aid  cultivators  in  identifying  the  sorts. 


J  Fig.  37.     The  Red  Magnum  Bonum. 

we  give  also  a  figure  of  the  Red  Mag7ium 
Bonum,  from  a  fruit  now  before  us.  It  is 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  Red 
Imperial.  It  is  a  freestone,  with  smooth 
shoots.  Duane's  Purple  is  a  clingstone, 
with  quite  downy  shoots.  The  Nectarine, 
Goliath,  Red  Magnum  Bonum  and  Duane's 
Purple,  are  among  the  largest  purple  plums, 
but  we  consider  them  all  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Columbia  in  size,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  flavor. 


THE  CHILI  STRAVTBERRY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  J.  W.  KNEVELS. 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  very 
long  article  on  the  Chili  Strawberry,  pub- 
lished in  the  Jlllgcmeine  Garten-zcitung, 
(Garden  Gazette,  of  Berlin,)  translated  from 
the  German,  for  this  magazine,  by  J.  W. 
Knevels,  Esq.,  of  Fishkill  Landing.  The 
Chili  Strawberry  is  an  enormous  and  superb 
fruit,  but  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  the 


cultivation  of  which  is  usually  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  soon  lost.  We  saw 
some  very  fine  plants  three  years  ago,  in 
the  garden  of  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  at 
his  fine  country  residence,  on  Staten  Island. 
These  plants  were  brought  direct  from 
South  America. 

This   article    possesses   some   points  of 
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interest  at  the  present  moment,  from  the 
remarks  respecting  the  impregnation  of  the 
sterile  blossoms,  a  subject  exciting  so  much 
attention  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment. — Ed,] 


The  cuhivation  of  the  Chili  Strawberry 
in  relation  to  its  adaptation  to  our  climate 
as  well  as  in  respect  to  its  sexuality,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

France  having  been  the  first  to  receive 
this  sort,  and  it  having  prospered  remarka- 
bly at  Brest,  I  will  now  repeat  what  Poiteau 
has  imparted  to  us  respecting  it,  under  the 
head  of  Cultivation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  Except  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and 
Noisette,  in  Paris,  this  strawberry  is  only 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  it  however  receives  less 
attention  than  the  other  sorts,  on  which 
account  it  does  not  attain  the  same  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  arrives  at  under  the 
greater  care  bestowed  upon  it  in  Paris.  In 
a  clayey,  wet  and  cold  soil,  it  soon  dies 
out ;  and  also  a  light,  dry,  nitrous  earth,  in 
which  are  found  particles  of  gypsum,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  Parisian  gardens,  agree 
no  better  with  it.  The  nitre  of  this  soil, 
in  which  many  plants  thrive,  is  very  unfa- 
vorable to  the  Chili  Strawberry.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  met  with  them  growing 
well  in  a  mellow  soil,  with  a  dry  bottom. 
Finally,  a  soil  which  is  half  loose  and 
half  sandy,  letting  the  water  ofT  readily, 
and  with  a  subsoil  rather  dry  than  moist,  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  them.  But  a 
mixture  of  sandy  heath  soil,  is  still  more 
beneficial  and  more  serviceable  in  every 
respect.  Whether  this  soil  be  found  on 
the  spot,  or  be  artificially  provided,  it  is 
always  necessary  that  the  beds  should  in- 
cline to  the  south,  and  be  protected  on  the 
north  side  by  a  wall  or  other  shelter. 
An    mclination   to   the    south   assists  the 


running  off  of  the  water  during  wmter, 
and  allows  greater  power  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  plant  is  so  tender 
that  its  roots,  during  any  cessation  of  its 
vegetation,  easily  rot ;  the  spring  is  there- 
fore the  best  time  for  planting.  After  the 
soil  has  been  well  stirred  and  mixed  with 
light  earth,  you  set  out  runners  of  last 
year,  at  distances,  respectively  of  fifteen 
inches  asunder,  and  water  and  shade  them 
during  the  strength  of  the  sunshine.  How- 
ever, since  this  kind  require  foreign  fertili- 
zation, you  must,  at  the  same  time,  plant 
in  their  vicinity,  either  some  of  the  Pine 
apple,  Bath,  Carolina,  or  of  the  male  or 
hermaphrodite  Hautbois  strawberries.  We 
give  the  preference  to  the  Pine-apple 
because  it  blooms  later  and  seems  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Chili.  In  setting  out, 
therefore,  a  bed  of  the  latter,  plant  eight  or 
nine  of  the  other  kinds  between,  by  which 
fructification  will  be  effected. 

But  since  the  Chili  blossoms  later  than 
the  other  sorts,  and  the  fertilization  may 
in  consequence  fail,  Duchesne,  to  obviate 
the  failure,  has  proposed  the  following 
precautionary  measure. 

Bearing  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  situation  and  exposure  we  have  assigned 
to  the  Chili  necessarily  forwards  their  vege- 
tation, nevertheless,  they  are  the  latest. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  equalize,  to  bring  to 
the  same  period  their  flowering,  until  those 
to  be  employed  in  fertilizing  them,  it  is 
requisite  to  retard  the  latter  on  the  expand- 
ing of  their  blossoms.  With  this  view,  it 
is  recommended  to  plant  the  sorts  designed 
for  this  purpose  in  pots  one  season  before- 
hand, and  place  them,  in  order  to  retard 
their  vegetation,  in  a  northerly  exposure, 
give  them  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
their  drooping,  and  treat  them,  in  other 
respects,  in  the  management  of  their  flow 
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cring,  so  ilmt  they  may  blossom  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Chili. 

Duchesne's  second  method  consists  in 
digging  up  old  strawberry  stocks,  with  balls 
of  earth  previous  to  their  blossoming,  plant- 
ing them  among  the  Chili,  watering  them 
very  sparingly,  and  thus  retarding  their 
progress. 

The  third  mode  may  be  the  neatest,  but 
is  not  the  speediest.  To  apply  it  one  must 
always  have  a  provision  of  the  strawberries 
intended  to  be  used  to  impregnate  the 
Chili,  in  some  northerly  situation,  where,  of 
course,  they  will  bloom  late,  from  what 
Duchesne  terms  vialarie.  These  supply 
the  strawberries  for  fertilizing  the  other, 
and  are  thus  applied.  Towards  evening  he 
cut  off  the  half-closed  or  rather  half-opened 
umbels,  with  foot-stalks  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  placed  them  in  small  phials 
filled  with  water,  and  then  brought  them 
to  the  beds  of  expanded  Chilians,  and  in 
order  that  each  set  might  be  brought  into 
close  contact,  he  buried  the  phials  into 
earth  close  to  the  Chili  plant.  The  next 
day  the  blossoms  opened,  and  the  impreg- 
nation was  successfully  completed.  After 
the  petals  are  shed,  the  cup  or  calyx  closes 
and  the  young  fruit  bend  downwards  to  the 
earth,  until,  increasing  in  size,  they  can 
erect  themselves. 

Poiteau  says  that  in  Paris  the  Chili 
never  attains  the  same  size  it  does  at  Brest, 
and  never  assumes  the  bizarre  shapes  in  the 
fruits  of  that  vicinity.  We  have  found  the 
quality  of  both  to  be  similar. 

The  Chili  requires  much  care  to  raise 
them  in  perfection,  especially  by  removing 
the  runners  and  thinning  the  leaves ;  with- 
out these  operations  they  Avould  soon  be 
smothered  and  dwindle  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient nourishment.  They  also  demand 
more  frequent  removing  of  the  beds,  that 
is,  of  transplantation,  than  the  other  kinds, 


and  they  can  seldom  be  kept  in  one  spot 
longer  than  three  years.  They  have  never 
been  raised  from  seed  in  Europe,  and  this 
is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  stamen;  wherever  the  fruit  bears  good 
seed,  they  have  been  impregnated  by  other 
strawberries. 

Noisette  is,  in  all  essentials,  in  regard 
to  their  culture,  of  Duchesne's  opinion. 
He  also  considers  a  loose,  sandy  heath  soil 
the  most  proper,  but  still  admits  that  in 
one  case  he  found  the  Chilian,  thriving  in 
a  garden  in  Paris,  where  the  soil  had  not 
been  mixed  or  prepared  according  to  the 
direction.  The  method  which  I  employ  in 
the  culture  of  these  strawberries,  differs,  in 
many  respects,  from  that  of  Poiteau.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  had  no 
great  success  n  bringiing  them  to  fruit,  as 
I  have  never  practised  artificial  impregna- 
tion, but  have  generally  left  it  to  chance, 
or  to  the  agency  of  other  sorts  usually 
growing  near  by.  But  as  I  arranged  the 
order  of  my  beds  in  my  strawberry  planta- 
tion, according  to  Barnet's  classification,  in 
whose  sj^stem  the  Pine-apple  and  Chili  are 
next  each  other,  the  latter  have  still  borne 
some  fruit,  although  in  no  great  quantity. 
They  have  not  attained  the  size  natural  to 
them,  under  proper  cultivation  and  circum- 
stances, but  have  been  always  well  tasted. 
The  soil  of  my  beds  has  not  been  specially 
prepared  for  them,  but  they  are  planted 
along  with  the  other  kinds  in  ground 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a 
half,  richly  manured,  and  mixed  with  sand. 
I  transplant  them,  like  the  others,  every 
three  years,  and  only  by  runners,  separat- 
ing as  soon  as  they  have  rooted,  (probably 
in  July,)  from  the  mother  plant,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  beds  prepared,  setting  them 
out  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  every  way. 
During  summer  they  are  abundantly  ma- 
tured.     Kunners  not  required   for  making 
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new  beds,  I  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance,  but  never  the  leaves. 
As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  I  give 
them  a  light  erovering  of  rotten  manure. 
In  the  spring  this  is  raked  off  and  dug  in 
between  the  rows,  and  the  beds  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Although  my  plan  does  not 
prove  that  the  Chili  bears  fruit  of  the 
largest  size  among  strawberries,  which 
they  would  do  with  more  care,  industry 
and  attention  to  the  means  necessary  to 
that  end,  it  yet  shows  that  they  are  by  no 
means  so  delicate  and  sensitive  as  Poiteau 
describes  them ;  and  no  one  need  feel-any 
apprehension  on  that  account,  in  under- 
takinof  to  cultivate  them. 


REMARKS    BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 

After  this  somewhat  minute  dissertation, 
one  is  inclined  to  draw  some  practical  in- 
ferences from  the  statements  just  read. 
The  principal  conclusion  must  be,  that  we 
are  in  want  of  more  light,  both  in  regard 
to  the  strawberry  in  general,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  the  particular  kind  we  have 
under  examination.  The  following  inqui- 
ries suggest  themselves,  and  individuals 
having  means  of  ready  communication  with 
Chili,  might  much  benefit  us  in  setting  on 
foot  some  investigation  respecting  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  appears  in  its  native  country, 
while  others  may  be  as  profitably  employed 
in  closely  examining  those  we  possess,  whe- 
ther in  our  gardens,  or  growing  wild  in  our 
fields,  woods  and  wastes.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  premise,  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
that  the  name  Chili  has  been  applied  to 
strawberries  not  included  in  the  class  to 
which  the  term  is  now  exclusively  confined; 
such  are  in  general  synonyms  of  kinds 
ranked  in  the  third  class.  Pine  strawber- 
ries. 

Of  our  indigenous  sorts  we  find  several 
m  our  vicinity,   and  growing  in  very  dif- 


ferent soils  and  localities,  some  in  meadows, 
others  in  bare  clay  banks,  in  sand,  and 
even  on  the  highest  points  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  the  varieties  seem  more  numerous 
than  is  admitted  by  botanists.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  sort  with  long- 
ish  fruit,  with  a  decided  neck,  and  high- 
ly perfumed,  deserving  our  attention  as 
adapted  to  the  impregnation  of  other  kinds 
to  produce  new  seedling  varieties.  A  few 
sets  I  have  removed  into  my  garden,  for 
further  observation.  We  have  also  a  white, 
like  the  English  White  Wood,  probably 
from  seed  accidentally  dropped. 

The  bad  effect  of  plaster  on  Chili  straw- 
berries, in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where 
that  mineral  abounds,  corroborates  the  opi- 
nion of  our  farmers,  who  attribute  the  gra- 
dual disappearance  of  the  strawberry  from 
our  fields  to  the  general  use  of  gypsum. 
We  have,  nevertheless,  heard  of  its  being 
recommended  to  be  applied  to  them  ;  but 
should  consider  it  inexpedient,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  than  lest  it  should  introduce 
the  small  creeping  clover,  so  difficult  to  era- 
dicate, into  the  beds,  which  it  would  un- 
questionably do.  We  must  also  observe, 
that  barren  plants  are  not  confined  to  those 
under  cultivation,  but  prevail  amongst  the 
wild. 

Many  other  plants  beside  the  Strawberry 
show  the  same  imperfection,  as,  for  instance, 
our  grape  vines,  which  are  often  barren 
from  a  defect  in  the  sexual  parts  ;  so  it  is 
in  the  Rhamnus  and  the  Celtis.  (Vide 
Eatoii's  Manual  under  Vitis  rhamnus  and 
Celtis,  and  Gray's  Botamj,  p.  305,  306.) 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  will  be,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  runners 
from  fertile  plants  finally  become  barren  ; 
this  seems  hardly  probable,  as  far  as  struc- 
ture is  concerned ;  it  may  be  from  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  would  be  well  further 
to    examine  as  to    the    superior    value  of 
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pistillate  plants,  i.  c.  deficient  in  the  male 
organs,  as  to  size  of  fruit,  &c.,  taking  care 
of  course,  to  have  a  supply  of  plants  near 
with  staniinate  flowers,  duly  supplied  with 
pollen.  ]\Ir.  Knight  believed  them  to  be 
preferable. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  perhaps  the 
agency  of  bees,  in  carrying  the  pollen  from 
the  male  to  the  female  flowers,  is  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  adverted  to,  and 
that  the  keeping  of  apiaries,  so  generally 
practised  sixty  years  ago,  is  now  growing 
less  frequent.  If  they  benefit  strawberries, 
however,  let  us  recollect  that  they  may,  in 
the  same  way,  prejudice  the  seeds  of  our 
cucumbers  and  melons,  cabbages  and  ra- 
dishes, &c.,  by  intermingling  inferior  with 
superior  sorts. 

In  reference  to  the  Chili  Strawberry  in 
particular,  we  may  expect  that  our  summer 
sun  is  better  adapted  than  that  of  France 
or  England,  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  es- 


pecially as  regards  flavor;  and  they  maj', 
therefore,  deserve  more  attention  than  we 
have  hitherto  given  them.  It  would  be  a 
meritorious  act  to  procure  some  of  them 
from  Chili,  as  well  as  seed,  and  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Conception, 
more  than  one  native  sort  is  cultivated ; 
whether  they  are  always  staminate,  pistilli- 
ferous,  or  perfect  hermaphrodites,  or  imper- 
fectly so,  or  apt  to  vary  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  as  to  their  value  there,  contrasted 
with  others  in  point  of  flavor,  size,  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness.  The  sort  men- 
tioned by  Noisette,  as  in  his  possession, 
(vide  translation  above,)  might  also  be  wrote 
for,  inquiring  if  it  really  be  a  true  unadul- 
terated Chili,  and  not  a  hybrid,  as  is  more 
probably  the  case,  unless  there  has  been 
other  importations  into  France,  besides 
Frazier's  from  Chili, 

John  W.  Knevels. 

FishkiU  Landing,  N.  Y. 


GROUPING  FLOWERS— A  SUGGESTION. 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  OF  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


Much  attention  has  been  given  of  latter 
years,  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  beds, 
for  brilliant  effect,  by  the  intermixture  of 
colours  in  contrast,  as  well  as  by  the  more 
rich  display  of  the  same  plant  in  large 
masses.  I  have  noticed,  hoAvever,  very  lit- 
tle, if  any  thing,  either  in  books  or  in  prac- 
tice, in  relation  to  the  grouping  of  flowers, 
on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  governs  the  grouping  of  trees  in  ar- 
tificial landscapes. 

Trees  are  admired  for  their  foliage  and 
mode  of  growth.  Hence  those  are  to  be 
combined  in  groups,  v^^hich  possess  a  simi- 
larity of  growth  and  foliage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  beauty  of  herbaceous  flow- 


ering plants  is  their  flowers.  Hence,  in 
grouping  the  latter,  a  similarity  in  colour 
and  inflorescence  should  govern  their  ar- 
rangement. 

A  practice  much  admired  and  becoming 
prevalent,  is  the  formation  of  circular  and 
elliptical  flower  beds  in  closely  shaven  turf. 
The  turf  is  better  adapted  to  our  drier  cli- 
mate than  that  of  England,  and  presents  a 
decidedly  better  appearance  than  bare  gra- 
vel. Each  of  these  beds  is  often  entirely 
occupied  with  a  single  variety,  densely 
planted,  and  affording,  at  the  proper  season, 
a  truly  rich  display  of  flowers.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  an  improvement  may  be  made  by 
planting  a  few  diflferent  flowers  in  the  same 
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bed,  not  for  promiscuous  intermixture  or  to 
present  strong  contrasts,  but  to  exhibit  a 
rich  blending  of  colours,  slightly  variant, 
or  to  place  together  several  plants  of  simi- 
lar habit  of  growth.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  these  plants  all  flower  at  once;  and 
each  bed  would  hence  present,  while  in 
flower,  a  perfect  group  in  itself. 

Much  skill  might  be  brought  into  exercise, 
by  the  proper  disposition  of  these  beds  in 
different  parts  of  the  ground,  for  landscape 
effect ;  and  artificial  or  aerial  distance  might 
also  be  created,  by  placing  flowers  of  bright- 
er and  richer  colours,  as  orange  or  crim- 
son, and  of  more  dense  growth,  on  the  fore- 
ground; and  those  of  lighter  foliage  and 
more  feathery  growth,  and  with  paler  flow- 
ers, as  pale  blue  or  purple,  on  more  distant 
parts,  as  seen  from  the  principal  points  of 
view. 

The  principles  on  which  different  colours 
may  be  suitably  grouped  and  blended,  with- 
out being  incongruous,  would  doubtless  re- 
quire much  close  observation  and  study.  A 
general  rule,  perhaps,  is  afforded  by  the 
fact,  that  plants  of  different  colours  may  be 
miixed,  where  the  compound  itself  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  For  example,  a  light  or 
bright  red  is  a  pleasing  colour ;  hence  white 
and  clear  dark  red  blend  well.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  white  and  dark  blue, 
a  light  blue  being  a  fine  colour.  Bright  red 
and  pure  yellow  may  be  placed  in  contact, 
a  clear  orange  being  the  result.  But  a  dull 
dark  red  or  crimson  and  yellow  do  not  blend 
well,  as  the  mixture  is  heavy  ;  and  yellow 
and  blue  are  very  unsuitable,  as  they  pro- 
duce a  green  by  combination,  a  colour  fine 
for  leaves,  but  never  admired  for  flowers. 

It  is  believed  that  great  improvements  are 
yet  to  be  made  in  floriculture,  by  the  pro- 
per arrangement  of  flowers.  Many  estab- 
lishments ore  enriched  with  rare  and  costly 
plants,  only  within  the  reach  of  the  few. 
16 


But  still  fewer  collections  are  enriched  with 
that  which  money  cannot  buy — a  skilful  ar- 
rangement throughout,  on  the  principles  al- 
ready alluded  to.  It  is  more  desirable  to 
be  "profuse  of  genius"  than  "profuse  of 
gold  ;"  a  garden  of  more  common  plants, 
displayed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  would 
excel  one  full  of  rarities,  unskilfully  jumbled 
together.  The  imprisoned  artist,  who  amu- 
sed himself,  and  showed  his  skill,  by  paint- 
ing pictures  with  the  sweepings  of  the  house 
floor,  showed  himself  infinitely  superior  to 
the  sign  painber,  who,  with  the  richest  and 
most  costly  colours,  executed  only  a  gor- 
geous daubing.  The  finest  and  rarest  trees, 
badly  arranged,  would,  as  a  whole,  fail  to 
please  ;  while  a  collection  of  more  common 
sorts  might,  by  taste  and  skill,  be  made  to 
form  a  beautiful  landscape.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  same  principles  may  not  be  fully 
applied  in  the  arrangement  of  a  flower  gar- 
den. Perfection  in  the  latter  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  longer  of  attainment,  inasmuch  as 
habit  of  growth,  mode  of  inflorescence,  co- 
lour, and  time  of  flowering,  are  all  to  be 
taken  at  once  into  consideration. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  here  to  carry 
out  these  suggestions ;  but  a  few  imperfect 
examples  may  serve  for  illustration. 

The  following  common  perennial  rooted 
plants  are  tall,  are  in  flower  together  the 
first  days  of  summer,  and  blended,  form  a 
rich  and  brilliant  group :  Yellow  Heme- 
rocallis,  Oriental  and  Caucasian  Poppy, 
Orange  Lily,  and  common  double  crimson 
Pseonia.  The  dark  crimson  of  the  Cauca- 
sian Poppy,  in  connexion  with  the  clear 
crimson  of  the  PiEonia,  and  these  combined 
with  the  fine  yellow  of  the  Hemerocallis,  by 
the  intervening  shades  of  the  Orange  Lily 
and  Oriental  Poppy,  exhibit  together  a  most 
splendid  display.  Among  those  less  showy, 
and  of  smaller  and  lighter  growth,  the  Blue 
Baptisia,  the  Red  and  White  Dictamnus, 
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and  the  Aquilcgia  ranadrnsi?,  flower  at  the 
same  time,  and  siifliciently  resemble  each 
other  to  form  a  handsome  and  graceful 
group.  The  Baplisia  being  taller  should  be 
in  the  centre  or  back  grouud  ;  and  the  Dic- 
tamnus,  a  smaller  plant,  in  front.  An  al- 
most endless  series  of  groups  maybe  made 
from  the  different  Roses,  which  possess  near- 
ly all  the  intermediate  shades  from  the  black 
velvet  crimson  of  the  Miralba  and  George 
the  Fourth,  to  the  pure  white  of  the  Snow- 
ball Rose  and  Bath  Moss.  Superb  displays 
of  colours  may  also  be  made  by  forming  the 
Boursaults  into  pillars  of  various  shades^ 
the  crimson  or  purple  of  the  Old  Boursault, 
and  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  flame  of 
the  New  Crimson,  combining  finely  with  the 
paler  hues  of  the  Pink  and  Blush  Boursaults. , 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  arc  not  alway 
to  be  closely  intermixed,  but  so  as  to  form, 
in  some  degree,  separate  masses.  Nature 
has  sometimes  provided  for  the  same  result, 
as  for  example  in  the  changing  hues  of  the 
New  Crimson  Boursault  and  the  old  Single 
Michigan.  Some  of  the  Pa^onias  exhibit  a 
very  fine  appearance  when  properly  planted 
together  in  the  same  bed.  Even  some 
shrubs  may  be  trained  low  for  this  purpose. 
For  example,  the  common  Snowball  {llf/ur- 
num  opulus),  if  kept  cut  low,  and  planted 
near  the  Double  Rose  Pa;onia,  produces  the 
finest  effect  from  the  similarity  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  colours,  and  the  size  of  the 
masses  of  flowers,  the  clear  red  of  the  one 
contrasting  with  the  pure  snow  white  of  the 
other.  J.  J.  Thomas. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  PHLOXES. 
BY  JOSEPH  BRECK,  OF  BOSTON,  3IASS. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  of  our  most 
beautiful  indigenous  plants  are  first  known 
and  cultivated  in  England  ;  and  that  to  Eng- 
lish botanists  and  collectors  of  plants,  we 
are  in  many  cases  indebted  for  a  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  With  few  exceptions, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  the  very  desira- 
ble and  ornamental  family  of  Phloxes,  a 
genus  exclusively  North  American  ;  yet  un- 
til within  a  few  years,  we  have  been  look- 
ing to  the  mother  country,  and  receiving 
from  her  florists,  new  species  and  varieties 
to  adorn  our  gardens.  There  is,  however, 
a  prospect  that  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them, 
with  interest  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  Phlox, 
in  its  own  congenial  climate,  when  brought 
under  the  favorable  influences  of  cultivation, 
freely  sports  into  beautiful  and  improved 
varieties,  superior  in  many  cases,  to  those 


produced  by  our  floral  fraternity  in  Europe, 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  new  varieties 
that  have  been  imported  within  the  last  few 
years,  we  sincerely  believe  that  as  many  va- 
rieties, fully  equal  in  perfection  and  beauty, 
have  been  produced  in  the  same  time  by  a 
few  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  this  vicinity. 

The  generic  word  Phlox  is  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  flame.  The  plant  so  named 
by  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  be  an  Agro- 
stemma,  a  very  different  plant.  Our  Phlox, 
an  American  plant,  was  not  of  course  then 
known.  It  belongs  to  Class  Pentandria, 
(five  stamens,)  Order  Monogynia,(one  style,) 
of  the  Linnean  system  ;  and  of  Jussieu's 
Natural  Orders,  Polemoniaceae,  from  Pole- 
monium,  its  type. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are,  a  three 
celled  capsule  ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  divi 
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ded  into  five  segments,  with  a  conspicuous 
tube,  more  or  less  curved  ;  stigma  trifid  ;  a 
small,  deeply  five-cleft,  calyx. 

With  the  exception  of  P.  druvimondii,  all 
the  known  species  are  perennials.  This 
annual  species,  by  the  way,  is  the  richest 
of  all  in  its  colours,  as  there  are  varieties 
of  purple,  crimson  and  scarlet,  having  a  pe- 
culiar velvety  appearance.  There  is  also 
every  tint  of  red,  rose,  pink,-  and  varie- 
gated ;  and  when  the  various  sorts  are  inter- 
mingled in  masses,  they  produce  a  surpass- 
ingly rich  effect.  It  certainly  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  annuals.  It  continues  in  bloom 
at  least  three  months. 

Of  all  hardy  perennials,  we  do  not  re- 
member another  family  of  flowers  so  proli- 
fic in  the  number  of  its  species  and  varieties, 
so  ornamental  to  the  borders  from  May  to 
November,  so  perfectly  hardy  and  easily 
cultivated,  and  so  freely  propagated  as  the 
Phlox.  When  we  are  consulted  in  relation 
to  the  most  suitable,  ornamental,  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  for  the  flower  garden,  as  we 
frequently  are.  Phlox  is  always  named  first. 
Of  this  family  alone,  we  could  make  a  flower 
garden  that  would  present,  through  the  sea- 
son, a  succession  of  bloom  that  would  ever 
be  varied  and  interesting. 

The  species  vary  much  in  time  of  flow- 
ering, height,  foliage  and  mode  of  inflores- 
cence. The  flowers  in  most  species  are  ar- 
ranged in  panicles  or  corymbs,  which  are 
either  elongated  on  the  stem,  or  in  terminal 
dense  or  loose  panicles  or  corymbs,  present- 
ing nearly  a  level,  spherical,  or  pyramidal 
top,  varying  in  the  different  varieties. 

The  properties  of  a  fine  Phlox  are  not 
laid  down  in  the  floral  books,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  flowers  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  varieties,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  discarding  many  old  sorts,  as  well  as 
rejecting  new  seedlings  of  inferior  proper- 
ties, we  will  give  the  criterion  of  a  good  va- 


riety, according  to  our  fancy :  The  corolla, 
which  is  salver-form,  should  be  flat ;  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  perfectly  free  from 
any  notch  or  undulation,  of  a  circular  form 
and  rose-leaf  edge,  interlapping  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  the  corolla  a  perfectly  round 
shape.  (In  many  of  the  varieties,  the  seg- 
ments are  wedge-shaped,  which  gives  the 
corolla  an  open  starry  appearance — this  is  a 
great  imperfection.)  The  corolla  sho-uld 
have  a  long,  slightly  curved  tube.  The 
flowers  should  be  arranged  in  a  symmetrical 
corymb  or  panicle.  If  in  a  corymb,  it  should 
form  a  dense  spherical  or  pyramidal  head  ; 
the  branches,  which  are  scattered  down  the 
stem,  should  all  rise  in  a  regular  manner, 
their  flowers  intermingling  and  forming  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  or  sphere.  Most  of  the 
late  sorts  produce  their  flowers  in  corymbs. 

The  flowers  of  the  early  varieties  are 
mostly  in  elongated  panicles  ;  in  this  case, 
the  flowers  should  extend  at  least  half  the 
length  of  the  stem  to  the  top,  forming  a  re- 
gular cone,  well  filled  with  flowers  to  the 
apex.  The  colour  of  the  flower  should  be 
distinct ;  the  flower  is  very  much  improved, 
in  the  light  coloured  varieties,  when  it  has 
a  red  or  purple  eye,  or  if  the  flower  is  dark 
with  a  white  eye :  if  white,  it  should  be 
clear  and  without  stain;  if  variegated,  re- 
gularly striped. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagating  the  Phlox, 
is  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  in  the  ear- 
ly varieties  should  be  done  soon  after  flower- 
ing, in  June  or  July.  For  the  late  sorts, 
the  spring  is  the  most  suitable  time.  All 
the  varieties  succeed  well  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  taken  from  the  plants  in 
the  spring.  They  root  very  easily.  This 
mode  is  adopted  with  valuable  new  varieties, 
when  it  is  important  to  increase  the  stock 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  descriptions 
that  follow,  the  species  cannot  always  be  re- 
cognized.     Florists,  with  their  novel  seed- 
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Iin£rs,  have  made  sad  work  for  the  botanist  to 
arrange  and  systematize.  It  is  impossible  in 
most  cases,  to  trace  the  parentage.  The  flo- 
rist, however,  is  well  satisfied  to  lose  the  dis- 
tinction of  species,  in  the  production  of 
improved  and  beautiful  varieties. 

The  earliest  species  in  the  flower  garden 
is  Phlox  subidata  and  its  varieties  ;  they  are 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Moss  or 
Mountain  Pink.  There  is  a  pink,  white, 
and  dark  red  variety,  which  display  their 
pretty  flowers  from  the  last  of  April  to  the 
last  of  May,  and  completely  conceal  their 
yellowish-green  foliage ;  they  look  well  in 
large  beds  or  masses.  From  these  varieties, 
a  number  of  improved  seedlings  have  been 
produced,  with  larger  flowers;  one  of  them 
has  lilac-coloured  flowers  with  a  dark  eye  ; 
another  has  pink  flowers  with  a  red  eye — 
These  varieties  are  spreading,  and  extend 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  are  not  over 
4-5  inches  high. 

Phlox  setacea  nivalis.  Snoiv-white. — The 
flowers  are  brilliant  snowy-white,  with 
orange  in  theceritre;  in  bunches  from  three 
to  five  on  the  dnds  of  the  branches,  com- 
pletely covering  the  foliage,  which  is  a  shin- 
ing deep  green,  and  setaceous,  (bristly,) 
about  four  inches  high  ;  in  flower  from  the 
tenth  of  May  to  June.  This  species  is  ra- 
ther tender,  and  generally  more  or  less  in- 
jured without  protection  ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  vernal  spe- 
cies. It  has  now  disappeared  from  our  col- 
lection ;  we  had  it  formerly  in  great  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  have  not  seen  it  in 
any  garden  in  this  vicinity  of  late  years,  and 
should  be  glad  to  find  it  again. 

Phlox  stolonifera.  Creeping  Phlox. — 
The  plant  puts  forth  suckers  or  shoots  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  take  root 
similar  to  the  strawberry  runner :  stem  erect, 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  bearing  a  small 
cluster  of   large,   deep   red,  finely   formed 


flowers,  from  the  tenth  of  May  to  June 
Leaves  ovate,  brownish-green.  A  lovely 
species,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Phlox  divaricata. — Branches  divaricate. 
This  beautiful  and  distinct  species  produces 
its  pale  blue  flowers  the  last  of  May,  on  lax 
decumbent  stems  one  foot  high.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate.  It  does  not  propagate  so 
rapidly  as  most  of  the  species,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  so  common.  Mr.  W.  E, 
Carter,  of  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  has 
exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  varieties, 
one  of  them  a  pure  white. 

Phlox  maculata. — Spotted  stem.  The 
dots  upon  the  stem  give  it  the  specific  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  sorts,  is 
found  ornamenting  almost  every  garden, 
and  is  sometimes  known  under  the  name 
of  Flora's  Bouquet.  The  flowers  are  per- 
fect in  shape,  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  and 
arranged  on  oblong  panicles  or  spikes,  some- 
what crowded.  It  commences  flowering  the 
first  of  June,  and  continues  most  of  the 
month,  and  frequently  blooms  again  in  the 
autumn.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  glabrous  ; 
stem  rough,  spotted.  One  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  high. 

Phlox  suaveolens.  Sweet-scented. — It 
has  sweet-scented,  pure  white  flowers,  ar- 
ranged precisely  like  the  last ;  leaves  simi- 
lar ;  stem  without  spots.  Height  and  time 
of  flowering  the  same  as  maculata,  and  con- 
sidered by  some  a  variety  of  it.  When 
grown  together,  they  produce  a  fine  effect. 

Phlox  carnea.  Flesh  coloured. — This 
delicate  species  is  in  flower  the  middle  of 
June.  After  its  first  display,  it  continues 
to  flower  sparingly  through  the  season. 
Corolla,  fine  round  form  ;  delicate  flesh  co- 
lour. Leaves  ciliated ;  upper  ones  linear- 
lanceolate.  One  foot  high.  Stems  from 
3-  to  5-flowered.  Not  a  very  common,  but 
a  beautiful  species. 

Phlox    listanea. — A    beautiful    species 
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with  deep  red  flowers  ;  stems  fan-flowered  ; 
18  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  rhomboidal ; 
upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
June.  This  has  disappeared  from  our  col- 
lection. 

Phlox  van  houtii. — A  superb  new  va- 
riegated Phlox,  with  a  fine  corolla,  each 
segment  being  regularly  and  distinctly  strip- 
ed with  purplish-red  on  pure  white  ground. 
Flowers  on  elongated  panicles,  half  the 
length  of  the  stem.  Height  two  feet.  Leaves 
rhomboidal,  nearly  clasping,  glabrous.  In 
flower  the  last  of  June. 

Phlox  picta. — A  beautiful  new  white  va- 
riety, with  large  reddish  purple  eye.  Flow- 
ers arranged  in  loose  pyramidal  panicles  ; 
stem  spotted  ;  eighteen  inches  high.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  July.  A  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  variety ;  the  eye 
gives  it  a  lively  appearance. 

Phlox  shepherdia. — Named  in  honor  of 
William  Shepherd,  curator  of  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden.  A  beautiful  variety,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  purplish-red 
flowers  in  elongated  panicles;  leaves  lance - 
oblong,  glabrous.     Flowers  in  July. 

Phlox  keermesina  alba. — Another  fine 
new  eyed  variety.  Corolla  round,  white, 
with  light  purple  eye,  arranged  in  loose 
pjTamidal  panicles  of  great  beauty  ;  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Two  feet  high. 
Flowers  in  July. 

Phlox  meechantea  speciosa. —  A  fine 
new  variety.  Corolla  Avhite,  beautifully 
tinted  with  rose  ;  corymbs  very  branching  ; 
flowers  arranged  on  the  branches  in  elonga- 
ted panicles.  Leaves  deep  shining  green, 
glabrous,  lance-ovate.  Corolla  fine  form. 
Three  to  four  feet  high.  Flowers  in  July. 
A  very  desirable  variety. 

Phlox  nymphea  alba. — A  fine  new  white 
variety.  Corolla  fine  form,  white,  delicately 
tinted  with  purple  ;  tube  of  corolla  purple. 
Flowers   arranged  in  dense    spherical    co- 


rymbs. Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  somewhat 
spatulate  at  the  base.  Three  feet  high. 
July  and  August.     Beautiful. 

Phlox  paniculata  alba. — A  fine  new 
variety,  with  pure  white  flowers  arranged 
in  pyramidal  panicles.  Stem  three  feet  high, 
with  lateral  branches  extending  down  near- 
ly to  the  ground  ;  they  are  nearly  two  feet 
in  length,  the  extremities  covered  with 
flowers.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  spatulate,  somewhat 
rugose,  the  margin  slightly  undulate.  Flow- 
ers in  August. 

Phlox  la  wrench. — A  new  and  beautiful 
white  variety,  raised  by  W.  E.  Carter,  which 
we  consider  one  of  the  best  whites  that  has 
yet  come  under  our  observation.  The 
flowers  are  large,  fine  shape,  a  pure  snowy 
white,  in  large,  dense,  pyramidal  corymbs, 
with  lateral  branches  regularly  arranged, 
increasing  in  length  as  they  descend  the 
stem,  but  not  so  long  and  straggling  as  in 
the  last  described  variety.  Leaves  seven 
inches  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  gla- 
brous. From  three  to  four  feet  high.  Flow- 
ers in  August. 

Phlox  frelinghuysen. — Another  beauti- 
ful seedling  of  Mr.  Carter's,  with  variega- 
ted flowers  in  dense  pyramidal  corymbs  : 
light  purple  and  white,  finely  pencilled  in 
irregular  stripes.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spatu- 
late, glabrous.     Three  feet  high.     August. 

Phlox  acubiinata. — A  distinct,  fine  old 
species,  with  purple  flowers  in  a  very  dense 
spherical,  terminal  corymb  or  panicle. 
Leaves  spatulate,  ovate-acuminate,  a  little 
scabrous  ;  upper  ones  lanceolate.  Three 
feet  and  a  half  high.     July  and  August. 

Phlox  henry  clay. — A  beautiful  seed- 
ling of  Mr.  Carter,  with  very  large,  fine 
white  corolla  pencilled  with  purple  ;  tube  of 
the  corolla  also  purple.  Flowers  in  pyra- 
midal corymbs.  Leaves  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate.    Flowers  in  August. 
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Phlox  mary  ann. — A  superb  new  varie- 
ty with  striped  flowers  ;  corolla  fine  shape  ; 
about  one  half  of  each  segment  (the  centre 
part  of  it)  is  of  a  clear  pale  purple,  while 
the  margins  are  pure  white;  in  dense  flat- 
tish  corymbs.  Leaves  lanceolate.  A  foot 
and  a  half  high.     August. 

Phlox  breokii. —  Raised  by  the  writer  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  seedlings  produced  in 
this  vicinity  that  attracted  attention.  A 
very  desirable  variety,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  late  flowering  varieties. 
In  perfection  in  September.  In  good  ground 
from  five  to  six  feet  high.  The  corolla  cir- 
cular, light  purple,  with  a  white  eye.  Flow- 
ers in  long  and  graceful  pyramidal  corymbs  ; 
the  lateral  branches  short.  The  foliage 
graceful,  lanceolate,  acuminate-spatulate ; 
the  upper  leaves  very  much  undulated. 
Stem  reddish. 

Phlox  wilderii. — Another  fine  variety 
raised  by  the  writer.  Corolla  very  round 
and  perfect;  the  color  a  fine  deep  red — 
one  of  the  best  reds  in  the  whole  family,  and 
not  changeable,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  reds  and  purples,  in  a  storm  of  rain, 
or  when  covered  with  a  heavy  dew ;  in 
elongated  pyramidal  corymbs.  Leaves  five 
inches  long,  lance-ovate,  acuminate.  Three 
feet  and  a  half  high.     August. 

Phlox  richardsonii. — A  fine  tall-growing 
variety,  with  bright  red  flowers,  fully  equal 
to  the  last  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  but  the 
corolla  rather  too  starry.  Stem  very  much 
branched  in  large  p}Tamidal  corymbs  or  pa- 
nicles. Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate. 
Four  to  five  feet  high.     In  August. 

Phlox  harrisonil — A  seedling  raised  by 
W.  E.  Carter,  with  clear  transparent  white 
flowers.  Thought  to  be  very  fine  when  first 
exhibited  a  few  years  since,  but  eclipsed  by 
P.  lawrencii.     Five  feet  high.     August. 

Phlox  pyR'Amidalis  purpurea.  Purple 
Pijramidal  Phlox. —  Considered    ten    years 


since  to  be  very  fine  ;  but  is  now  discarded 
on  account  of  its  starry  open  corolla.  Flow- 
ers purple,  changeable  to  blue  in  damp  wea- 
ther; flowers  in  pyramidal  corymbs.  Four 
or  five  feet  high.     August. 

Phlox  pyhamidalisalba. — Flowers  white, 
inclining  to  pale  lilac,  very  §tarry  and  lit- 
tle thought  of  now,  although  very  rare  and 
highly  prized  ten  or  fifteen  years  since. 
Habits  like  the  last. 

Phlox  wheelerii. — A  pretty  variety ,with 
pink  flowers  and  red  eye,  but  small  and  ir- 
regular in  shape,  and  hardly  worth  keeping 
in  a  choice  collection.  It  has  some  good 
qualities,  being  in  flower  most  of  the  sea- 
son. The  flowers  are  arranged  in  large  flal- 
tish  corymbs.  Three  feet  high.  June, 
July  and  August. 

Phlox  cordata  grandiflora. — One  of  the 
finest  varieties.  Corolla  very  large,  fine 
round  shape,  purplish-pink  with  white  cen- 
tre, in  large,  flattish,  dense  terminal  pani- 
cles. Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Five  feet 
high.  July  and  August.  We  could  never 
discover  any  thing  cordate  (heart-form) 
about  it, -and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  that  term  should  be  attached  to  the 
name. 

Phlox  humanii. — A  fine  new  variety,  with 
lilac  purple  flowers,  good  shape,  in  oblong 
panicles,  without  lateral  branches.  Leaves 
five  inches  long,  glabrous,  broad-ovate  at 
the  base,  almost  clasping,  tapering  off  lance- 
form.  Two  feet  and  a  half  high.  July 
and  August. 

Phlox  decussata  alba. — A  very  fine 
white  variety.  Corolla  very  perfect ;  flow- 
ers in  regular  compact  pyramidal  corymbs  : 
occasionally  some  of  the  flowers  incline  to 
blush.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spatulate-acu- 
minate,  upper  ones  very  much  undulated. 
Lateral  branches  short,  arranged  very  sym- 
metrically. Three  feet  high.  August. 
1      Phlox  artabanus. — A  new  dark  red  va 
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riety.  Corolla  round  ;  flowers  in  compact 
pyramidal  corymbs.  Dwarfish  in  habit  ;  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  Leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate.     August. 

Phlox  almerine. — A  new  variety.  Co- 
lour blush  with  a  white  eye  ;  corolla  small, 
but  good  shape  ;  in  fine  pyramidal  panicles. 
Two  feet  high.     August. 

Phlox  nana. — A  new  dwarf  variety,  with 
small  red  starry  flowers  in  large  dense  co- 
rymbs. Too  inferior  to  cultivate.  One  foot 
high.     August. 

Phlox  paniculata. — A  distinct  species  of 
long  standing — an  old  acquaintance  which 
we  feel  unwilling  to  discard,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  superior  varieties  have  super- 
seded it.  Flowers  in  compact  terminal  pa- 
nicles, head  inclining  to  one  side  ;  corolla 
large  but  irregular  shaped  ;  colour  fine  pink. 
Leaves  lanceolate,,  flat,  margins  rough. 
Four  feet  high.     August. 

Phlox  charles. — A  fine  new  white  vari- 
ety, with  pink  eye.  Corolla  fine  shape. 
Flower  in  pyramidal  corymbs.  Dwarf  ha- 
bit ;  one  foot  and  a  half  high.     August. 

Phlox  undulata. — One  of  the  latest  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  the  south.  Stem  erect, 
smooth,  three  feet  high;  flowers  red,  fre- 
quently changing  to  white,  as  the  nights 
become  frosty.  Leaves  lance-oblong,  slight- 


ly undulated.  In  short  seasons,  it  hardly 
develops  its  flowers,  but  is  perfectly  hardy. 
September  and  October. 

The  numerous  varieties  we  have  thus 
noticed,  have  been  described  from  specimens 
in  our  own  collection.  We  have  also  quite 
a  number  of  beautiful  new  varieties,  which, 
on  account  of  a  kind  of  blight  that  has  at- 
tacked them,  have  not  developed  them- 
selves this  season.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  we  have  seen  imper- 
fectly. Messrs.  Walker,  Hoveys,  War- 
ren, and  other  florists,  have  severally  pro- 
duced fine  seedlings  that  have  been  exhibi- 
ted, but  no  particular  descriptions  given. 
The  writer  has  also  a  number  of  superior 
varieties  of  his  own  raising,  an  account  of 
some  of  the  best  of  which  may  be  given 
hereafter. 

This  chapter  on  Phloxes  has  already  been 
extended  too  long,  not  only  for  your  readers 
but  also  for  myself.  I  came  near  forgetting 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  new  variety 
exhibited  by  the  President  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  our  rooms  on  Saturday  last. 
It  is  an  eyed  variety  of  great  beauty  ;  corolla 
large,  white, with  a  large  brilliant  purple  eye, 
called  Phlox  (zeil  de  lynx,  or  lynx-eyed.  Wc 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  particular  habits^ 

Jos.  Breck. 


REMARKS  ON  HEDGES. 
BY  WM.  R.  PRINCE,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


From  various  considerations  the  public  at- 
tention has  been  of  late  years  called  to  the 
formation  of  fences  composed  of  living  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  I  therefore  venture  some 
comments  on  this  subject. 

In  Europe,  where  the  forests  are  of  limi- 
ted extent,  in  comparison  with  the  de«iands 
made  upon  them  for  building  houses,  ships, 


&c.,  a  great  degree  of  economy  is  necessa- 
rily exercised  in  their  use  and  preservation. 
For  this  reason,  forest  trees  are  there  but 
little  used  for  fencing  ;  and  ditches,  em- 
bankments, and  live  fences,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  lines  of  sub- 
division between  fields  and  estates,  and  for 
the  boundaries  of  roads,  &c. 
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In  our  own  country,  where  the  forests  af- ) 
ford  a  superabundance  of  timber,  we  have 
made  a  general  use  of  that  article,  in  various 
forms,  for  our  fences.  But  howevci  cheap 
this  latter  article  may  be  with  us,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  equally  economical 
with  a  live  fence  ;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
far  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  beauty  and  du- 
rability. 

There  are  also  some  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, in  which  even  the  advantage  of  super- 
abundance of  forests  does  not  exist,  and  this 
is  so  much  so  in  the  prairie  states  of  the 
West,  that  the  most  important  object  to 
them  is  the  cost  of  fencing  their  lands. 
Our  country  is  now  becoming  wealthy,  and 
very  many  persons,  even  in  those  states 
where  forests  abound,  are  inclined  to  de- 
vote attention  as  well  to  the  beauty  of  their 
enclosures,  as  to  the  economy  of  their  ar- 
rangement. 

Few  persons  can  conceive  the  enhanced 
beauty  that  live  hedges  impart,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  gloomy  post  and  rail  fences 
with  which  our  farms  abound.  In  England 
and  France,  where  live  fences  are  general- 
ly adopted,  they  impart,  at  the  floral  season, 
a  degree  of  enchantment  to  the  scene  ;  and 
at  all  periods,  they  serve  to  greatly  enliven 
the  landscape  scenery  of  those  highly  culti- 
vated countries  Live  hedges  also  afford 
great  protection  against  severe  winds,  and 
they  may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  occupy  as 
little  or  as  much  space  as  suits  the  proprie- 
tor. 

In  England,  the  Hawthorn  is  most  gene- 
rally planted  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  snow- 
white  flowers  of  the  ordinary  variety,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  a  tree  of  the 
pink  and  the  crimson  Hawthorn — these  lat- 
ter being  allowed  to  rise  above  other  por- 
tions of  the  hedge — impart  a  degree  of 
beauty  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The 
Italian  Privet  is  a  more  beautiful  shrub  for 


a  hedge  than  the  Hawthorn,  and  in  France 
is  far  more  generally  adopted  for  this  object. 
Its  growth  is  much  more  rapid;  its  foliage 
myrtle-like  and  beautiful ;  and  its  spikes  of 
snow-white  blossoms,  rising  amid  the  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  neat  and  chaste  in  the 
extreme.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  subevergreen,  holding  its  foliage  very 
late,  and  in  mild  climates,  during  nearly 
the  whole  winter.  As  the  Hawthorn  pro- 
duces its  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Privet  in 
June,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  arrangement 
to  form  a  hedge  composed  of  sections  of 
each 

The  Buckthorn  is  much  used  for  hedges 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Salem,  and  is 
well  suited  to  the  object.  The  Madura  or 
Osage  Orange,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and 
south  of  it ;  but,  being^a  southern  tree,  it 
will  not  be  found  appropriate  for  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states. 

The  Pyracantha,  a  subevergreen,  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  forms  a  beautiful  hedge, 
blooming  in  May,  with  flowers  assimilating 
to  those*  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  clad  in  au- 
tumn and  winter  with  profuse  clusters  of 
scarlet  berries,  which  have  entitled  it  to  the 
cognomen  of  "  Burning  Bush." 

Evergreen  hedges,  of  the  most  beautiful 
description,  are  formed  of  the  Arbor  Vitas, 
the  American,  Siberian  and  Chinese  species 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  They  form, 
after  a  few  years,  most  admirable  appen- 
dages to  pleasure  grounds,  and  maybe  used 
to  equal  advantage  for  fields  of  any  extent. 
The  American  and  Siberian  species  being  the 
most  hardy,  are  the  most  appropriate  for  lati- 
tudes north  of  New-York;  but  in  the  vici- 
nity of  New- York,  the  Chinese  flourishes 
admirably. 

The  Swedish  and  the  Irish  Juniper  form 
fine  evergreen  hedges  ;  and  even  the  com- 
mon Red  Cedar  may  be  used  for  the  same 
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object ;  but  the  hedge  is  not,  in  either  case, 
equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Arbor  Vitae. 
The  Norway  Spruce,  an  exceedingly  robust 
and  hardy  tree,  forms  a  beautiful  hedge, 
and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  states. 

The  different  species  of  the  Xylosteum, 
or  Upright  Honeysuckle,  are  very  hardy 
shrubs,  and  will  form  very  neat  deciduous 
hedges  for  the  North,  or  any  section  of  the 
Union ;  and  for  the  vicinity  of  New-York, 
and  all  the  region  south  of  it,  the  Euony- 
mus,  or  Strawberry  Tree,  the  Althea  frutex 
of  different  varieties,  the  Syringa  and  Lilac 
of  different  species  and  varieties,  the  Snow- 
ball and  the  Deutzia  scabra,  may  be  used, 
and  are  almost  invariably  of  rapid  growth. 

For  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  for  the 
subdivision  of  lands,  where  the  space  occu- 


pied by  the  hedge  or  living  fence  would  be 
deemed  of  little  importance,  the  most  ra- 
pid growing  trees  are  the  Honey  Locust, 
Gleditschia  triacanthus,  and  the  Yellow  Lo- 
cust, Rohinia  pseudacacia.  These  will,  in 
three  years,  form  an  impassable  hedge, 
and  if  the  timber  or  wood  is  required  for  use, 
they  may  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time,  at 
any  desirable  height ;  and  they  will  rapidly 
replace  by  a  new  growth,  whatever  is  taken 
from  them.  In  open  prairie  lands,  they 
would  afford  a  most  desirable  shelter  for  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep,  in  pasturage,  and 
could  not  fail  to  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  lands  where  timber  is  scarce  and  desira- 
ble, by  at  all  times  affording  a  supply  from 
the  surplus  growth.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Linnean  Botanic  Gardens  and  Nvrseries,  \ 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  July '25,  1816.  J 
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BY  AN  AMATEUR  FLORIST,  N.  Y. 


If  any  one  has  a  bare  and  meagre  garden — 
if  any  one  has  a  new  garden  Avhich  time 
and  labor  has  not  yet  stocked — if  any  one 
has  an  old  garden,  which  is  hard,  stiff  and 
ungraceful — let  him  address  himself  to  vines 
and  climbers. 

Nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  so  full 
of  grace  and  luxuriant  beauty,  as  are  the 
different  kinds  of  vines.  They  have,  in 
fact,  the  very  'poetry  of  growth,  in  their  end- 
lessly varied  forms — now  clambering  boldly 
over  the  tallest  trees — now  creeping  humbly 
over  the  earth  ;  in  some  species,  waving  to 
and  fro  like  plumes  in  the  air  ;  and  in  others, 
binding  together  the  ruins  of  some  old  and 
time-hoary  edifice. 

I  do  not  mean,  at  this  time,  to  weary  your 
readers  with  an  account  of  all  the  various 

tribes  of  climbers,  which  arc  now  known 

17 


to  the  gardener.  I  only  wish  to  speak  to 
beginners  of  two  or  three  pretty  little  an- 
nual vines,  that  should  be  favorites  every 
where ;  that  are  very  easily  raised ;  and 
that  will  give  something  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty to  every  little  plot  of  ground,  even  if  it 
is  not  worthy  of  being  called  a  garden. 

One  of  these  little  favorites  is  the  plant 
popularly  known  as  the  Canary-bird  Flower, 
Tropcohim  'peregrinum.*  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
climbers  in  all  the  Spanish  gardens  of  Lima 
and  New-Grenada.  Its  Spanish  local  name 
is  Paxaritos  amarillos,  i.  e.  yellow  birds. 
When  the  charming  little  canary-colored 
blossoms  are  half  expanded,  they  certainly 
have  a  pretty  and  fanciful  likeness  to  tiny 
birds. 

*   T.  fuliincum,  of  some  liDlanists. 
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This   pI.iiU    is    roaII\'   a    most    dclicatply 
moiiMod   species  of    Niislmliuni,    and   like 


Fig.  ns.     The  Cnnary-bird  Flower. 


ilic  typo  of  the  genus,  has  a  fine  Itivuriam, 
rambling-  character.  When  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  April,  in  light  border  soil,  by  the 
side  of  a  trellis  or  arbor,  the  plants  will 
speedily  cover  several  yards  with  their  small 


39.     Tke  Brichreil  I.oasa. 


Fig.  40.    Loasa  pentlandiea. 

and  pretty  foliage,  and  lively  and  curious 
blossoms.  It  will  there  bloom  most  abund- 
antly from  July  till  the  severe  frosts  of  au- 
tumn destroy  it. 

Another  plant,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden,  and  thrives  wonderful- 
ly well  under  onr  summer  sun,  is  the  Brick. 


PRETTY  ANNUAL  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
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led  Loasa,  Loasa  lateritia.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  aiad  was  discovered  and 
sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  1S36. 
As  it  bears  seed  most  abundantly,  it  soon 
found  its  way  into  many  collections.  Its 
blossoms  are  very  curiously  shaped,  scarce- 
ly less  so  than  those  of  the  Passion  Flower. 
They  are  prettily  colored,  between  a  brick- 
red  and  orange  shade,  and  they  are  produced 
all  the  summer  and  autumn  in  profusion. 
The  seed-vessel,  which  follows  them,  is  one 
of  very  striking  appearance  as  I  re- 
member—  a  grotesquely  twisted 
cylindrical  capsule,  with  spiral 
ribs.  The  seeds  of  this  annual 
climber  may  be  sown  about  the 
first  of  May,  in  a  warm  border.  It 
will  run  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  in  a  season,  and,  trained  over 
three  stakes,  soon  forms  a  fine 
pyramid  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 
There  is  a  fine  new  species, 
Loasa  pentlandica,  more  tender 
than  this,  figured  in  Paxton.  We 
give  its  portrait  to  show  the  habit 
of  the  plant,  which,  indeed,  is 
much  the  same  in  all  the  species 
of  this  genus.  It  is,  perhaps,  well 
to  add  that  a  remark  that  Mrs. 
Loudon  makes,  and  which  Ihave 
found  very  true,  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  admiring  the  Loa- 
sas,  "  no  lady  should  attempt  to 
train  a  Loasa  without  gloves." 
The  truth  is,  the  leaves  have,  in 
hot  weather,  a  little  of  the  nettle  quality — 
slight,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  annoy  a 
person  a  few  moments  who  carelessly  thrusts 
his  hands  among  them. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  among  my  three  or 
four  sorts,  that  most  delicate  and  prerty  of 
all  annuals,  the  well  known  Cypress  Vine, 
Jpomea  quamodit.  There  is  nothing  more 
airy  and  delicate    than  this  little  beauty. 


which  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  minutely  divided,  deep 
green  foliage,  and  bright  crimson  or  white 
star-like  blossoms,  render  it  universally  ad- 
mired. I  have  never  seen  this  plant  trained 
to  show  it  off  to  so  much  advantage,  as  at 
the  Highland  Gardens  last  season,  on  a  little 
pavilion.  It  had  quite  a  fairy-like  appear- 
ance. Some  persons  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  growing  this  annual.  The  difficul- 
ty is  only  in  its  germination.     I  sow  mine 


Fig.  41.    A  Cypress  Vine  Pavilion* 

about  the  tenth  of  May,  in  rich  soil,  having 
previously  soaked  the  seeds  four  hours  in 
tepid  water.  Every  one  vegetates  uniformly, 
when  the  seeds  are  good. 

I  may,  perhaps,  continue  these  remarks 
at  a  future  time,  with  notices  of  other  climb- 
ers.    I  Avill  only  add  now,  that  for  those 


*  Fig.  41  shows  tliis  simple  ajul  pleasing  mude  adopted  by 
us. — Ed. 
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ULACK   WART  IN  THE  I'LUM. 


who  want  somclhint^  of  stronc:  and  liand- 
some  growth,  to  cover  a  large  space  rapidly 
in  one  season,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so 
good  as  the  Climbing  Cobca,  Cobea  samdens. 
It  is  very  luxuriant,  and  will  often  make 


shoots  forty  feet  long  during  the  season,  from 
June  to  November.     Its  blossoms  are  some* 
what  like  large  purple  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
it  has  altogether  a  very  agreeable  effect. 
Yours,  An  Ajmateur  Flokist. 


Remarks  on  the  Black  Wart  of  the  Plum  Tree. 


BY  JOHN  M.  IVES,  SALEM,  MASS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor, there  appeared  a  reply  to  the  question 
of  a  correspondent,  "for  a  remedy  for  warts 
Oil  Plant  trees"  in  which  the  editor  recom- 
mends the  use  of  salt,  and  cites  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurtliff  of  Brookline, 
who,  he  says,  "  excels  in  raising  plums,  his 
trees  being  free  from  black  warts,"  etc.  I 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  had  some  expe- 
rience with  salt,  as  I  have  probably  used 
as  much  or  more  of  this  article  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plum  as  any  individual,  hav- 
ing applied  in  February,  1845, ^we  hogsheads 
on  an  acre,  and  the  year  previous  about  one- 
third  of  this  quantity ;  and  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  my  trees  have  produced  greatly, 
particularly  the  Green  Gage  Plum. 

My  main  object,  however,  in  Avritingyou 
at  this  time,  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
trees  as  they  appeared  this  spring.  Soon 
after  the  flowering  season,  I  observed  a  great 
number  of  the  warts  or  excrescences,  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  upon  the  branches,  (in 
many  cases,  to  an  extent  of  at  least  ten  in- 
ches in  length,)  breaking  out  generally  upon 
the  joints.  They  are  not  confined  to  those 
shoots  of  small  growth,  but  I  find  them  upon 
strong  and  weak  shoots  indiscriminately.  I 
have  carefully  cut  at  least  fifty  of  these  ex- 
crescences, and  have  not  bee7i  able  to  detect  a 
single  icorm  or  insect.  That  an  insect  may 
be  sometimes  found  in  these  knots,  would 
not  be  surprising,  as  they  are  of  a  softer  na- 


ture when  they  first  appear  than  the  bark, 
and  insects  may  then  find  it  a  good  situation 
for  their  eggs.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  produced  by  one,  and  least  of  all  the 
Curculio.  My  fruit  has  been  most  satisfac- 
torily preserved  for  two  years  past,  from  the 
Cureulio,  by  the  use  of  salt. 

The  varieties  of  plums  which  have  been 
the  most  affected  by  knots  this  season  with 
me,  are  the  Frost  Gage,  Prince's  Imperial, 
and  the  Red  Gage ;  the  Green  Gage  but 
little  affected ;  Roe's  Autumn  Gage  only 
somewhat  touched  by  the  disease.  Those 
not  at  all  affected  are  Dana's  Yellow  and  the 
Wilkinson  Prune,  a  large  oblong  blue  free- 
stone, a  native  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  the  "  Book  of 
Fruits,"  that  these  knobs  may  be  produced 
somewhat  as  the  excrescences  are,  which 
we  find  upon  the  Azalea  or  Swamp  Pink, 
by  an  extravasation  of  sap.  My  opmion, 
(and  we  all  have  aright  to  that,)  now  is,  that 
it  is  caused  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  sap; 
and  as  Governor  Lincoln  said  of  the  potato 
rot,  "  it  is  death  to  the  plant  at  last,  if  not 
cut  ofl^."  I  trust  that  the  Horticulturist  will 
contain  the  opinions  of  your  cultivators  and 
yourself  on  this  subject.  I  have  cut  from 
about  fifteen  trees  as  much  as  could  be 
wheeled  in  a  common  garden  barrow,  of 
limbs,  &c.,  containing  these  unsightly  ex- 
crescences.    Yours  truly,     John  M.  Ives. 

Salem,  Mass.)  July  20,  1846. 
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Remauks. — Two  of  our  correspondents, 
who  are  very  acute  observers  and  zealous 
cultivators,  are  pursuing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  un- 
certain state  of  existing  information  respect- 
ing this  disease,  which  is  fatal  to  the  Plum 
tree  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  We  hope 
by  the  close  of  this  year,  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  interesting  results 
on  this  subject. 

If  we  recollect  rightly.  Dr.  Shurtliff's 
practice  was  the  application  of  brine  to  the 
wounded  branch,  after  the  wart  had  been 
cut  out. 

The  Plum  is  naturally  a  niarine  tree,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  salt  it  will  assimi- 
late and  thrive  upon.     We  have,  ourselves. 


given  a  single  large  tree  a  half  bushel  of 
salt  in  a  season,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  over  an  area  as 
wide  as  the  extent  of  the  branches.  The 
tree  was  in  a  sickly  and  enfeebled  state, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring  it  to  a 
healthy  and  luxuriant  condition.  But  we 
considered  this  an  extreme  case,  and  should 
not  recommend  the  abundant  use  of  salt 
every  year. 

Mr.  Ives'  garden,  as  we  know,  is  rather 
celebrated,  in  a  neighborhood  not  remarka- 
ble for  plums,  for  its  abundant  production 
of  this  fruit ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  salt  on  the  Curculio. 
This  coincides  with  our  own  experience. — 
Ed. 


Hints  respecting  Plants  which  will  grow  in  the  Shade. 


BY   J.  JAY  SMITH    PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear  Sir — "  The  Horticulturist  "  satisfies 
all  expectations,  and  its  complete  success  is 
already  certain.  It  was  indeed  greatly 
needed,  and  will  help  many  to  new  ideas, 
and  more  to  the  most  admirable  improve- 
ments. 

Little  hints  that  every  one  acquires  in  the 
course  of  his  own  experience,  must  be  use- 
ful to  others,  especially  to  beginners  of 
whatever  age.  For  instance,  I  might  have 
spared  myself  much  trouble,  if  I  had  known 
that  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  English  Wal- 
nut is  a  very  umvholesnme  place  for  tender 
plants.  My  remarkable  success  with  roses 
at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  noticed  by  your 
correspondent  in  your  first  number,  may  be 
attributed  to  a  casual  remark  met  with  in 
the  course  of  reading,  and  which  I  have 
never  since  seen  repeated  in  books,  that 
Rose  bushes  require  "  to  have  their  feet  kept 
dry;"  i.  c.  to  have  a  deep  and  well  drained 


subsoil.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  uniform*- 
ly.  before  planting,  dug  deep  to  the  gravel, 
and  placed  brick-bats  or  broken  pots  below. 
The  result,  with  a  favorable  exposure,  and 
on  high  ground,  is  very  remarkable,  several 
kinds  having  attained  a  size  not  previously 
observed  elsewhere. 

A  little  information  as  to  the  kinds  of 
plants  that  will  and  will  iwt  grow  in  the 
shade,  is  an  important  item  in  ornamental 
gardening,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
treated  by  an  experienced  gardener.  I  give 
a  list  of  a  few  which  I  find  succeed  well  in 
the  shade. 

All  the  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.  In- 
deed those  finest  of  evergreen  shrubs  will 
not  succeed  under  garden  culture  in  the 
sun.  What  fine  specimens  of  the  different 
Rhododendrons,  maximum,  catawhicnse,  Sec, 
are  growing  in  that  finest  of  old  arboretitms, 
the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  this  wty. 
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PLANTS  THAT  CROW  IN  THE  SHADE. 


There  they  have  a  damp  situation,  partially 
shaded  by  lofty  trees.  Their  dense  masses 
of  broad  leaves  form  fine  heads  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter — in  June  beautifully 
laden  with  large  clusters  of  blossoms. 

riedera  helix,  or  English  Ivy.  We  so  sel- 
dom see  the  Ivy  doing  well  at  the  north, 
because  it  is  planted  generally  in  a  warm 
southern  aspect.  Put  on  the  north  side  of 
a  building  or  tree  it  will  soon  cover  a  large 
surface.  It  is  the  most  charming  of  climb- 
ers when  established  on  a  wall. 

Ilex  aqiiifolium,  and  opaca,  or  Prickly- 
leaved  and  Oi)aque-haved  Holly,  the  best 
plants  for  hedges  in  the  world. 

Aucuba  japonica,  or  Japan  Gold  Dust  Tree. 
This  plant  is  not  sufficiently  known  among 
us.  Immense  use  is  made  of  it  in  England  ; 
its  evergreen  leaves,  variegated  with  angu- 
lar yellow  spots,  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons. 
Perfectly  hardy  at  Philadelphia. 

Buocus,  or  Box,  bushes  and  trees.  All 
the  varieties  are  successful  in  the  shade. 
The  Tree  Box  is  too  little  cultivated.  There 
are  some  venerable  specimens  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Judge  Peters,  near  Philadelphia, 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  Those  who 
plant  for  posterity,  should  remember  the 
Tree  Box  and  the 

Taxus,  or  Yeiv,  which,  though  slow,  will 
reward  even  the  beginner  by  its  peculiar 
tinge  of  green,  and  the  wax-like  beauty  of 
its  coral  berries.  The  Upright  Yew,  I  found 
in  England,  was  left  to  its  natural  shape,and 
was  never  trimmed  ;  it  is  always  beautiful. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  the  American  Arbor 
Vitce. — much  to  be  sought  for,  for  hedges.  I 
know  no  finer  specimen  of  this  plant  than 
the  semi-circular  hedge  in  your  own  grounds; 


but  the  man  who  first  shows  a  Holly  hedge 
of  any  extent,  will  be  best  entitled  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Daphne  inezereum.  This  prettiest  and  ear- 
liest of  spring  flowering  shrubs  does  best 
in  the  shade.  Indeed  it  often  dies  very 
suddenly  if  grown  in  a  sunny  exposure. 

The  Bloody  Dogwood,  (Cornus  sanguinea,) 
and  the  Parsley-leaved  2kinthorhiza,  are  ca- 
pital under-wood  plants  for  shrubberies. 
The  common  Privet  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  best  plants  to  grow  under  the  drip  of 
trees.  Even  in  confined  places  in  cities, 
where  nothing  else  will  thrive,  the  Privet 
grows  exceedingly  well. 

The  Snoivherry,  [Symphoniaracemosa,)  and 
the  Indian  Currant,  {S.  glomerata,)  are 
scarcely  less  patient  of  the  worst  situations 
and  exposures. 

Juniperis  communis,  or  Commfm  Juniper j 
will  do  well  in  moderate  shade. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Peritcin- 
kle,  will  be  best  in  shade,  and  I  have  found 
many  of  the  genus  Phlox  to  bloom  without 
a  ray  of  sunshine.  Among  other  herba- 
ceous plants,  I  will  only  name  here  the 
Moneyivort,  {Lysimachia  nummularia,)  the 
London  Pride,  {Saxifraga  umbrosa,)  the 
Sweet  Balm,  {Monarda  didyma,)  and  the  Ane- 
mone pennsylvanica. 

Now  if  I  had  known  even  this  much,  at 
the  commencement  of  my  gardening  labors^ 
I  might  have  saved  much  time  and  expense. 
Will  you  not,  as  the  lamented  Loudon  used 
to  do,  give  us  lists  of  plants  suitable  for 
particular  situations,  and  tell  us  what  is 
hardy,  and  what  will  not  bear  our  winters. 

J.  Jay  Smith. 

Philadelphia,  July  20th,  1846. 


GuANo  FOR  Peach  Trees.— W.  W.  Mills, 
Smithtown,N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  June,  re- 
moved the  earth  from  the  roots  of  his  peach 
trees,  destroying  the  worms,  then  sprinkled 


a  handful  of  guano  about  the  roots,  wetting 
it  and  covering  it  with  a  peck  of  pulverized 
and  wet  charcoal.  The  trees,  sickly  before, 
then  ripened  their  fruit  in  great  perfection. 


THE  HORSE  SCUFFLE  IIOE. 
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THE  HORSE   SCUFFLE  HOE. 
BY  ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  HAMILTON  ,  MAS^ 


Labor-saving  machines  are  valuable  to  the 
horticulturist,  especially  such  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  subdue  weeds,  and  cultivate 
among  trees,  with  the  least  expense  and  the 
most  effect.  The  scuffle  hoe  is,  in  this  res- 
pect, agreat  improvement  on  the  comm  on 
hoe,  doing  its  work  more  thoroughly,  and 
with  far  greater  dispatch.  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  cultivator,  Avhen  used  for  stir- 
ring the  soil,  is  a  far  more  valuable  imple- 
ment to  the  horticulturist  than  the  plough. 
But  I  have  lately  met  with  an  instrument, 
which  I  have  used  the  present  season  with 
great  benefit  in  cultivating  in  nursery  rows, 
and  which  combines  the  properties  of  the 
scuffle  hoe  and  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  cast  iron  scuffle  hoe,  of  the  same  width 
as  is  the  cultivator,  on  a  line  crossing  the 
two  hind  teeth,  with  prongs  or  fastenings 
similar  to  those  of  the  teeth,  and  is  design- 
ed to  take  their  place  in  the  cultivator.  It 
is  represented  in  the  cut  a,  and  its  appear- 
ance, when  affixed  to  the  cultivator,  in  the 
cut  b. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  an  im- 
plement of  this  description,  the  earth    is 


loosened  by  the  cultivator  teeth,  and  that 
every  weed  which  escapes  them,  is  effectu- 
ally cut  up  by  the  scuffle  hoe  in  their  rear. 
If  the  rows  through  which  it  passes  are  on 
a  straight  line,  by  passing  twice  between 
them,  and  running  it  near  the  trees,  the 
work  of  destroying  the  weeds  is  so  well 
done,  and  the  ground  is  left  in  so  smooth  a 
condition,  that  a  hand  hoe  is  hardly  needed 
to  complete  the  operation. 

Of  course,  great  care  is  to  be  exercised 
in  using  this  instrument,  as  well  as  the  mere 
cultivator,  that  no  wounds  are  inflicted  on 
the  trees.  For  this  purpose,  a  short  whipple- 
tree  should  be  used,  and  the  ends  of  it  should 
be  enveloped  in  list  or  woolen  cloth.  All 
wounds  to  the  bark  of  young  trees  are  ex- 
ceedingly injurious,  retarding  their  growth, 
and  leaving  scars  which  last  for  years.  A 
severe  hail-storm,  which  visited  this  region 
the  last  of  June  in  1840,  scarred  a  large 
number  of  thrifty  apple  trees  in  my  nursery, 
which  were  making  their  first  year's  growth 
from  the  bud,  so  that  the  wounds  are  con- 
spicuous to  this  daj'. 

Allen  W.  Dodge. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 


REVIEW. 


The  IIistort  and  Art  of  Warming  and  Ven- 
TiLATiNfi  Rooms  and  Buildings,  by  open  fires, 
stoves,  steavx,  hot  water,  Sfc,  S(C.;  with,  notices 
of  the  progress  of  personal  and  fireside  com- 
fort, and  the  management  of  fuel.  Illustrated 
by  tiro  hundred  and  forty  figures.  Hy  Walter 
i<KRNAN,  Civil  Engineer.  2  vols.  12mo.  Lon- 
ilon.     1845. 

An  admirable  Avork  in  two  volumes,  on  the 
important  subject  of  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing. No  man,  who  builds  or  lives  in  a  house 
of  any  kind  ;  no  man  who  has  suffered  from 
smoky  chimneys,  fireplaces  that  Avaste  fuel? 
or  stoves  that  render  wholesome  air  impure, 
will  faii  to  derive  much  useful  information 
and  many  practical  hints,  of  real  value  in 
every  day  life,  from  these  two  small,  but 
well  filled  volumes. 

As  a  people,  we  still  know  nothing  about 
ventilation.  One  has  only  to  travel  in  our 
crowded  steamboats,  where  three  hundred 
persons  are  content  to  lie  down  together, 
like  cattle,  in  the  stifled  atmosphere  of  a  nar- 
row cabin,  which,  as  a  sleeping  apartment, 
would  contain  wholesome  air  enough  for 
barely  a  dozen  people  ;  or  over  railroads  in 
winter,  Avhere  thirty  or  forty  thrust  them- 
selves in  a  car,  with  a  fiery  little  anthracite 
salamander  burning  up  what  little  oxygen 
may  remain  in  the  atmosphere  there,  after 
being  continually  breathed  over ;  or  be  a 
victim  in  that  worst  of  all  places,  a  lecture 
room  or  concert  room  or  church,  when  some 
extraordinary  attraction  has  drawn  a  "  full 
house," — to  know  that  the  sovereign  people, 
who  have  learned  something  of  the  value 
of  pure  tenter,  so  as  to  pay,  cheerfully,  mil- 
lions for  Croton  and  Schuylkill,  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  acknowledge  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  pure  air. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  "  Rural  Arts,"  to  know  how  to  build 
a  dwelling-house,  so  as  to  attain  the  maxi- 


mum of  health  and  comfort  within  its  walls. 
The  general  ignorance  on  many  of  the  all. 
important  subjects  embraced  in  these  vo- 
lumes, is  deplorable.  We  never  met  a 
country  mason,  who  really  understood  the 
principles  which  govern  the  draught  of 
chimneys,  and  consequently  half  the  chim- 
neys in  the  country  smoke  grievously.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  can  set  a  grate,  so  that  the 
largest  part  of  the  heat  does  not  pass  into 
the  chimne}\  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
knows  the  principles  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful ventilation  of  a  large  and  crowded 
public  building. 

The  subject  of  warming  and  ventilating 
is  very  fully  presented  to  the  general  reader 
b}''  Mr.  Bern  AN.  His  style  is  lively  and  gra- 
phic ;  and  he  conveys  instruction  without 
the  tedious  technicalities  which  some  wri- 
ters on  these  topics  have  indulged  in.  The 
work  comprises  in  its  plan,  a  very  complete 
and  interesting  account  of  all  the  principal 
modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  from  a 
very  early  date  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  instructive  mat- 
ter, pleasantly  and  ingeniously  conveyed, 
regarding  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of 
our  ancestors.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  details  of  this 
work,  but  we  quote  the  following,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  well  regulated  artificial  climate — 
we  mean  the  climate  of  a  properly  Avarmed 
house. 

"  Anciently,  Buckinghamshire  was  overgrown 
Avith  wood,  until  it  Avas  cut  doAvn  to  prevent  its 
harboring  the  robbers,  with  which  the  district  had 
become  infested.  IJut  the  remote  clTect  of  denud- 
ing the  land  has  been  to  dwarf  its  people,  if  not 
somewhat  to  dull  their  wit.  In  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, says  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  (Medical  Disserta- 
tions,) the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel 
is  extremely  favorable  to  life,  liealth,  and  comfoi-t; 
and  he  thinks  it  is  OAving  to  this  advantage  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  i)articularly  the  females, 
have  become  noted  for  their  Avell-formed  persons 
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and  comely  countenances — forming  a  contrast  with 
those  of  Buckinghamshire,  where  fuel  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty  and  high-priced  before  tlie  extension 
of  inland  navigation,  so  that  the  laboring  classes 
suffered  extreme  hardship  from  this  privation,  and 
are  of  a  stature  so  inferior,  that  militia-men,  by  act 
of  parliament,  are  admissible  at  a  lower  standai-d 
than  in  the  rest  of  England.  To  the  ancient  pro- 
fusion of  peat,  coal,  and  wood,  throughout  their 
generally  bleak  and  exposed  country,  has  been  at- 
tributed the  acuteness  and  activity  that  proverbially 
distinguish  the  personable  staUvorth  natives  of 
Yorkshire.  Their  average  height  exceeds  that  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  men,  who  live  in  a  much  mild- 
er climate.  The  Irish  having  very  impoliticly 
destroyed  their  woods,  says  King,  and  stone-coal 
being  found  only  in  a  few  places,  they  could  hardly 
live  without  some  bogs.  These,  however,  covered 
a  tenth  part  of  the  country  in  the  doctor's  time. 
That  the  national  fuel  is  still  plentiful,  and  near 
every  man's  door,  is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  mas- 
culine forms,  and  an  oriental  cast  of  mind,  among 
his  countrymen.  The  Russ-Slavon  is  of  a  middle 
size,  clumsy,  but  vigorous;  the  Pole-Slavon,  from 
the  influence  of  superior  climate,  and  a  less  stinted 
supply  of  tiring,  is  taller  and  more  graceful.  The 
Norwegians  are  a  well  lodged  people.  The  poor- 
est dwelling  has  a  wooden  floor,  glass  windows, 
and  an  iron  kakle  or  stove.  Though  living  in  a 
more  increment  region,  yet,  from  their  greater  dex- 
terity in  the  production  of  indoor  climate,  they  are 
a  better  grown  race  than  the  northwestern  Scottish 
Highlanders,  among  whom  fuel  formerly  was  pro- 
cured with  great  difliculty,  and  consumed  as  now, 
in  the  rudest  and  most  unthrifty  manner.  In  France, 
enjoying  a  warmer  sun,  but  'where  the  inhabitants 
enilure  much  privation  from  a  scarcity  of  firing, 
the  average  height  of  a  man,  according  to  M.  Que- 
telet,  does  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches.  In  the 
Netherlands  fuel  is  more  plentiful  and  easier  pro- 
cured, and  there  the  average  height  rises  to  5  feet 
Hg  inches,  and  in  England,  that  has  an  abundance  of 
coal,  the  average  height  is  upwards  of  5  feet  9 
inches.  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  the 
rigor  of  their  seasons  and  uncleanly  habits,  the 
Swedish  peasants  attain  a  healthy  maturity,  and  ap- 
pear characterized  by  sturdiness  of  form,  and  the 
most  athletic  stature ;  many  of  them  seem  to  belong 
to  a  race  of  giants  with  nerves  of  iron.*  Their 
inexhaustible  forests  make  fuel  abundant;  and  they 
use  their  store  with  skilful  economy. 

The  effect  of  artificial  heat  on  the  great  scale,  in 
ameliorating  climate  and  improving  the  general 
health  of  towns,  is  also  most  remarkable.  It  al- 
most reverses  the  order  of  nature,  and  makes  a 
town  most  healthy,  when  its  atmosphere  appears 
to  be  the  most  insalubrious.  Notwithstanding  the 
palpable  contamination  of  the  air,  from  ?he  im- 
mense volumes  of  deleterious  gas  that  issue  from 
its  m)Tiads  of  chimneys,  and  the  numberless  other 
sources  of  pollution  to  which  its  dense  population 
are  exposed,  the  greater  healthfulness  of  London, 
when  compared  with  the  country,  in  winter,  is  a 
fact  that  may  almost  be  considered  as  established 
by  experiment;  and  which  has  been  accounted  for 

*  Clarke.    Travels  in  Scandinavia,  p.  109. 
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from  the  higher  degree  of  warmth  that  is  maintain- 
ed in  every  house  by  more  numerous  llres,  from  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  their  walls  into  the  street, 
and  from  the  better  ventilation  which  this  agency 
produces.  Yet,  with  this  advantage,  who  can  deny 
the  frightful  waste  of  health  and  life  produced  in  a 
large  portion  of  its  population,  through  living 
in  ill-ventilated  apartments,  often  fatally  aggravat- 
ed by  noxious  exhalations  from  putrid  decompos- 
ing matter  in  drains  and  in  streets.  But  in  truth,  the 
same  causes  are  producing  the  same  suffering  and 
mortality  in  town  and  countiy  every  where. 

Leaving  Falconer  and  his  disciples  in  possession 
of  their  dogma,  that  governments  may  stamp  the 
manners,  but  it  is  the  air  they  breathe  which  moulds 
the  form,  temper,  and  genius  of  a  people,  if  we 
may  go  so  far  with  the  ingenious  enthusiasts  as  to 
admit,  that  warmth  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
on  our  physical,  if  not  also  on  our  mental  condition, 
the  formation  and  regulation  of  artificial  climate, 
will  then  assume  the  character  of  an  art  for  deve- 
loping and  expanding  the  mind  and  the  body,  for 
preserving  health,  and  prolonging  life;  and  the 
skilful  'practice  of  the  art,  as  a  means  of  saving 
fuel,  will  become  essential  not  to  the  well-being 
only,  but  to  the  existence  of  many  communities. 

It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if  fuel  in  Buck- 
inghamshire had  been  used  with  perfect  skill,  no 
other  way  remained  of  removing  the  general  star- 
vation than  to  procure,  if  they  could,  the  aliment 
of  fire  in  greater  quantity;  but  if  the  ancient  mode 
of  burning  coal  or  wood  were  the  same  as  that  prac- 
tised now,  then  it  is  certain  that  four-fifths  of  its 
effect  was  thrown  away.  By  a  more  perfect  mode 
of  using  firing,  therefore,  its  effect  might  have 
been  made  five  times  greater,  which  would  have 
been  the  same  thing  as  making  wood  or  coal  five 
times  more  abundant.  By  skilful  management  of 
their  scanty  supply,  the  people  of  Bucks  would  have 
been  as  tall,  and  have  enjoyed  equally  robust  health, 
equal  chance  of  long  life,  and  equal  comfort,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire;  and  their  maidens 
would  have  been  as  distinguished  for  their  shape, 
symmetry,  and  pleasing  faces,  as  the  northern  beau- 
ties, whose  personal  attractions  were  developed  and 
preserved  by  burning  five  times  more  coal.  Nay, 
if  the  Lancastrian  women  themselves,  amidst  their 
wealth  of  fuel,  had  studied  its  economical  applica- 
tion, and  used  a  fifth  i)art  only  of  what  they  did, 
then,  instead  of  encountering  the  fierce  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  every  lime  they  approached  their 
blazing  fires,  they  would  have  moved  in  an  equa- 
bly warmed  and  genial  climate,  with  exemption 
from  diseases,  engendered  by  noxious  currents  of 
cold  air,  that  destroy  some  of  the  fairest  works  of 
creation  in  the  county  palatine  and  throughout  our 
island.  'O,  happy  Laplander,'  exclaims  Linnaeus, 
'  you  live  contented,  in  your  sequestered  corner,  to 
a  cheerful,  vigorous,  and  long  extended  old  age, 
unacquainted  wth  the  numerous  disorders  which 
constantly  infest  the  rest  of  Europe.  You  live  in 
woods  like  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  yet  the  beneficent  Deity  hath  provided  for 
you  most  bountifully.  Your  drink  is  the  crystal 
stream;  your  food,  in  spring  fresh-taken  fish,  in 
summer  the  milk  of  the  reindeer,  in  autumn  and 
winter  the  ptawnigan  and  the  rein-deer's  flesh,  new- 
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ly  killptl;  for  you  use  no  salt,  neithpr  do  you  make 
uny  brt-ail,  ami  are  a  stranger  to  the  poisons  that 
lurk  under  honied  cates.'  How  miserably  is  tliis 
line  picture  of  polar  happiness  destroyed  by  the 
tlisregaril  or  ij^norancc  of  the  art  of  ventilation  ! 
Liipj'i,  li]>}ii  si/nt,  quaintly  observes  their  i)hiloso- 
]>hical  admirer.  The  nauseous  smoky  cottan^e 
allliets  the  whole  nation  with  the  only  ilisease  to 
•which  it  is  subject — blear  eyes.  In  the  Greenlan- 
dcr's  anxiety  to  save  all  the  heat  which  the  extra- 
vagant man  of  Lancashire  throws  away,  he  loses 
sight  of  the  baneful  action  of  a  putrid  atmosphere 
on  liis  constitution.  Yet,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
he  might  ventilate  liis  unsavory  apartment,  and 
breathe  an  air  as  pure  as  that  blowing  over  his  ice- 
fields, and  as  bland  and  balmy  as  if  it  were  wafted 
from  the  bay  of  Naples;  and  though  cast  by  fate 
into  the  snowy  wilderness,  his  body  and  mind  feel- 
ing the  heavenly  influence,  might  assimilate  to  the 
godlike  standards  of  his  species  in  the  incense- 
breathing  south.  By  a  proper  ajiplication  of  the 
non-conducting  powers  of  a  few  substances,  an 
apartment  might  be  constructed  for  the  Norman 
women,  who  chose  to  club  their  own  heat,  in  which, 
by  burning  the  same  weight  of  tallow  during 
day  that  is  consumed  in  candles  during  night,  the 
presence  of  the  milky  mothers  might  be  dispensed 
with,  the  lace-making  operations  be  carried  on  in 
sunlight,  and  in  a  more  pleasant  atmosphere  than 
that  of  the  cow-house.  Even  the  Scottish,  Irish, 
Polish,  Russian,  Caucasian,  Grecian,  Spanish  anil 
Persian  dwellings,  might  have  their  atmosi)here 
sweetened,  their  dangerous  inequalities  of  tempe- 
rature regulated,  and  the  benign  influence  of  natu- 
ral climate  be  aideil  and  intinitelj- increased  withal. 
It  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  by  breathing 
pent-up,  ctrete  air,  all  the  advantages  of  an  abun- 
dance of  fuel,  and  every  blessing  of  a  genial  sky 
are  utterly  thrown  away;  and  though  the  habita- 
tion were  on  the  hilltop,  fanned  by  the  sweetest 
breezes  of  heaven,  it  would  become  the  focus  of 
contagious  and  loathsome  disease,  and  of  death  in 
its  most  appalling  aspect.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
in  the  conflned  quarters  of  a  crowded  city,  rife  in 
malaria,  and  where  pestilence  is  striking  whole  fa- 
milies and  classes,  ventilation  and  warmth,  with 
cleanliness,  their  usual  attendant,  like  the  sprink- 
lings on  the  lintels  and  doori)OSts  of  the  Hebrew 
dwellings,  stand  as  a  sign  for  the  Destroying  Angel 
as  he  passes  over  to  stay  his  hand,  for  in  the  warm, 
fresh-aired  chamber  none  ma}'  be  smitten.    [P.  17.] 

In  the  chapter  on  the  effects  of  artificial 
temperature  upon  invalids,  some  very  cu- 
rious details  are  given  of  the  singular  mode 
of  treating  consumptive  patients,  by  placing 
them  in  a  cow-house ;  of  which  w^e  have 
before  more  than  once  heard  similar  ac- 
counts : 

"  After  an  illness,  says  Madame  IMezeray,  during 
which  I  took  little  care  of  myself,  I  fell  into  a 
consumption.  At  length  I  s\nt  blood  in  clots,  and 
had  other  bad  symptoms.  I  lost  my  sleep;  and 
being  as  ill  as  possible,  I  had  several  consultations 


with  the  first  ))hy3icians  in  Paris.  Thry  conchidcil 
my  complaint  was  to<j  far  advanccil  to  leave  any 
hope  of  a  cure;  but  they  prescribed  asss  milk,  anil 
exercise  on  horseback;  which  last  1  was  too  weak 
to  take. 

"I  was  nineteen.  I  beheld  my  end  approach  with 
deep  <lisniaj'.  One  day.  when  I  was  bewailing  my- 
self, a  very  sensible  friend  of  mine  paid  me  a  visit. 
In  the  miilst  of  his  condolence  he  said,  since  all 
the  physicians  abandon  you,  let  me  bringyoua  man 
who  is  trcateil  here  as  a  charlatan  because  he  is 
not  known,  but  who  in  my  opinion  is  a  man  of  me- 
rit. He  broiight  him.  I  S])it  blood  in  clots.  1 
was  in  such  violent  pain,  and  my  fever  was  so 
high,  that  I  cried  out,  '  Ah,  if  there  be  yet  time, 
save  me!'  He  promised  to  do  all  in  his  j>owcr; 
but  I  heard  him  saj',  in  a  low  voice,  that  it  was 
very  late.  He  matle  me  promise  to  follow  his  or- 
ders exactly,  how  j>ainful  soever  they  might  be; 
and  I  kept  my  woril.  Finding  that  a  remedy  he 
prescribed  had  not  the  desiretl  ell'ect,  he  gave  or- 
ders for  a  cow-house  to  be  prepared  for  me,  which 
was  finished  in  a  day,  in  a  coach-house  belonging 
to  my  house.  They  broke  open  a  window,  and 
contrived  stalls  for  three  cows;  a  wooden  railing, 
high  enough  for  me  to  lean  upon,  was  all  that  se- 
parated me  from  the  animals.  My  beil  was  placed 
upon  planks  about  a  foot  from  the  grounti,  the  bel- 
ter to  let  the  filth  run  under;  and  the  planks  were 
pur))oscly  ill-joined,  that  the  v.apor  might  rise 
through  them;  and  this  was  so  strong,  that  every 
thing  white  which  was  brought  in  became  reddish 
in  a  short  time. 

"  My  apartment  was  dfvided  into  two  rooms. 
That  whicli  I  lived  in  was  pretty  large,  and  held  a 
bed  with  curtains,  surroundeil  by  a  gauze  blind 
to  keep  away  the  flics,  which  always  abounil  in 
stables,  and  are  particularly  insupi)ortable  during 
illness,  a  wooden  table,  two  straw  chairs  without 
cushions,  and  bare  walls — such  was  my  chamber. 
There  was  a  sort  of  anti-chamber  for  the  woman 
who  took  care  of  the  cows.  My  surgeon  and  wait- 
ing maitl  lodged  over  head.  1  had  bells  to  call 
them  at  pleasure. 

"  I  soon  si)it  less  blood.  After  being  a  week  in 
the  cow-house,  my  legs  ceased  swelling.  Other 
symptoms  improved.  The  night  sweats  I  almost 
always  had  continued  long  after,  but  finally  left 
me.  From  the  moment  I  entered  it,  I  renounced 
every  species  of  food  except  milk:  1  did  not  taste 
bread  even  for  nine  months.  People  came  to  see 
me  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans paid  me  a  visit;  and,  after  my  recovery,  she 
recommended  Doctor  Saiflert  to  the  Duke,  which 
was  the  means  of  making  his  fortune.  Here  I  re- 
mained nine  months  without  intermission,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  riiles  in  a  close  carriage. 
In  short,  he  saved  me  at  the  expense  of  my  hair 
only,  which  all  fell  ofi".  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
pair my  fore  teeth,  which  I  had  neglected  in  my 
illness;  and  I  was  absolutely  forbid  to  j)lay  on  the 
harp,  which  had  made  my  breath  very  short;  but 
what  is  all  this  in  comparison  with  life  ?  I  am 
now  becOTne  quite  a  strong  woman;  and  although 
not  so  vigorous  now  at  thirty-six  as  when  I  was 
nineteen,  for  all  that  I  think  I  shall  weather  life 
out  very  well." 
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"In  daring  to  commit  such  cases  to  the  public," 
saj's  the  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  Bediloes,  "I 
feel  that  I  am  preparing  a  feast  for  those  who  re- 
sort  to  ridicule,  if  not  as  a  test  of  truth,  yet  as  the 
supreme  delight  of  rational  and  immortal  minds; 
but  I  hope  also  to  interest  those  whom  no  ludicrous 
accessories  can  prevent  from  viewing  with  com- 
placency the  first  awkward  and  unsteady  advances 
towards  an  useful  object." 

A  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Priestly  having 
applied  for  advice  :  In  her  case,  to  liavc  placed  the 
smallest  reliance  on  medicine,"  says  the  doctor, 
"  would  have  been  to  encourage  a  fatal  delusion; 
and  there  only  remained  the  choice  between  a  sea- 
voyage  and  a  constant  residence  with  cows.  She 
asked  me  which  alternative  I  should  prefer  in  her 
situation.  I  told  her  luidoubtedly  with  cows." 
And  she  made  the  experiment  under  his  direction. 

The  stable  provided  for  this  lady  was  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet 
high.  A  space  partitioned  off,  was  sufficient  to 
contain  a  bed,  a  table,  and  allow  a  little  room  to 
move  about  in.  Its  floor,  formed  of  rough  boards, 
was  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  of  the 
stable.  The  windows  were  ill-placed;  they  faced 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  com- 
municating with  the  house.  They  should  have  faced 
the  south. 

Two  cows  were  placed  in  it  for  a  month,  and 
three  cows  for  the  remaining  five  months.  There 
was  a  small  stove  in  the  part  where  Mrs.  Finch 
lay,  which  was  used  for  two  months,  for  nearly 
half  the  day,  but  afterwards  only  in  extreme  frost, 
or  on  the  room  feeling  damp. 

The  temperature  for  two  months  was  kept  from 
60o  to  65o,  afterwards  from  65o  to  70o,  but  in  gene- 
ral at  680.  The  temperature  was  found  best  be- 
tween the  two  latter  temperatures,  and  the  air  at 
a  medium  between  excessive  damp  and  too  dry 
heat  of  a  stove.  The  stove  lighted  in  the  morn- 
ing to  drj-  a  little  of  the  moisture  collected  during 
the  night  was  pleasantest  to  her  feelings.  Succes- 
sive generations  of  flies  were  found  to  be  a  great 
nuisance,  and  the  cordage  and  other  parts  of  the 
bed  were  speedily  rotted.  The  vapors  however 
gave  nobody  cold,  nor  did  any  attendant  suffer  from 
a  longer  or  shorter  continuance  in  a  medium  so 
much  warmer  than  the  external  atmosphere.  On 
the  contrary,  one  lady  who  paid  many  and  long 
visits,  had  her  symptoms  of  chronic  rheumatism 
much  alleviated. 

The  management  of  the  cows  was  found  to  l)e  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  For  a  month  or  six 
weeks  they  were  allowed  very  little  straw,  nor 
was  tlieir  standing  cleaned;  afterwards  they  had 
l)lenty  of  straw,  and  their  beds  were  kept  tolera- 
bly dry.  Hay  of  the  best  quality  anil  free  from 
dust,  was  found  j)referable  on  all  accounts,  and 
straw  that  was  clean  and  dry.  The  cows  were 
watered  twice  a  day,  but  not  so  sparingly  as  they 
might  have  been.  The  better  the  hay  they  were 
supplied  with,  the  less  water  was  necessary. 
Tlieir  horns  were  noisy,  particularly  during  the 
night;  on  that  account  young  cows  witliout  horns 
would  have  been  more  desirable,  and  such  as  were 
young  in  calf;  and  halters  better  than  chains  to 
tie  them  with. 


Mr.  Finch  observed,  that  if  the  patient  could 
have  been  on  a  low  floor  above  the  cows,  many 
disagreeable  circumstances  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  effect  of  their  wet  was  all  along  nauseous 
to  a  stranger,  but  the  feelings  of  the  patient  should 
alone  be  consulted.  The  genial  warmth  relieved 
oppression  on  the  chest,  took  off  restlessness,  and 
produced  a  feeling  the  lady  described  by  compar- 
ing it  to  nourishment  conveyed  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin;  and  so  different  were  her  feelings  in 
the  cow-house  to  what  they  were  before,  that  she 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  have  changed  her 
apartment  for  the  night,  however  she  might  have 
wished  a  cleaner  and  more  cheerful  one  for  the 
day.  After  the  first  night,  the  air  was  to  use  her 
own  expression,  balsamic. 

In  this  she  remained  through  autumn  and  winter, 
for  six  months,  with  three  exceptions.  About  a 
week  after  her  entrance,  she  slept  a  night  out  of 
the  cow-house,  when  the  hectic  symptoms  and 
night  sweats  which  had  left  her  returned.  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  she  lived  for  three  da}-s  in  an 
apartment  3o  warmer  than  the  cow-house.  The 
night-sweats  did  not  return  until  the  third  night, 
and  her  breathing  became  laborious;  instanta- 
neous relief  took  placeon  returning  to  the  cow- 
house. On  a  subsequent  removal  for  a  week  no 
relapse  occurred. 

The  effect  on  the  cows  living  in  a  climate  at  this 
temperature  was  not  observed  by  the  doctoi",  but 
it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  while  alleviating  hu- 
man suffering,  the  second  mothers  of  mankind  were 
benefitted  themselves.  '<  A  cow,"  says  Anderson, 
to  enjo3'  existence,  requires  a  temperature  not  low- 
er than  oQo,  nor  higher  than  70o."  But  he  sets 
one  limit  too  low:  a  cow  does  not  appear  to  feel 
pleasure  in  a  climate  under  60f ;  and  we  have  seen 
them  in  a  northeasterly  wind  prefer  a  moist  warm 
cow-house  at  75"  to  one  lOo  lower. 

During  the  following  winter,  Mrs.  Finch  con- 
fined herself  to  an  apartment  heated  artificially  by 
a  stove;  but  she  then  said,  "I  still  prefer  the  air 
of  the  cow-house  to  my  warm  room,  although  it 
is  of  a  good  size,  and  lies  to  the  sun."  [Vol.  II., 
p.  291.] 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  all  the 
most  remarkable  modes  of  heating  apart- 
ments by  stoves,  open  fire-places  and  grates, 
of  the  last  century  or  two,  including  Dr. 
Franklin's  "  Pennsylvania  stove,"  and  the 
celebrated  Count  Rnmford's  various  im- 
provements in  burning  fuel.  The  neatly 
executed  diagrams  which  accompany  the 
text,  give  one,  in  a  small  space  and  at  a 
o-lance,  a  very  excellent  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  different  apparatus.  The 
chapters  on  heating  by  steam  and  hot  water, 
are  very  interesting,  both  in  a  historical  and 
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practiral  light.  In  the  clever  portions  of 
tlie  work  devoted  to  ventilation,  all  the  most 
celebrated  plans,  which  have  been  used  or 
proposed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  England,  are  given 
in  a  very  clear  and  perspicuous  manner. 

The  copy  before  us  is  a  London  edition, 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- 


York.  Unless  some  American  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  in  preparation,  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bernan's  two  volumes 
republished  here.  The  dissemination  of 
the  excellent  stock  0/  information  which 
they  contain,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  most  beneficial  results  on  the  quick  por- 
ccptive  faculties  of  our  numerous  builders 
of  houses. 
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NEW   BELGIAN    PEARS. 


Louise  d'Orleans. — This  pear  having  been 
imlgcd  the  best  which  has  ever  issued  from  the 
celebrated  nursery  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mons,  his 
two  sons,  Colonel  Van  Rlons,  and  his  Ijrother  the 
counsellor,  have  been  honored  with  permission  to 
dedicate  it  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  tlie 
Belgians.  The  seed  which  produced  the  tree  was 
sown  in  1827,  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  at  Lourain,  and  showed  its  first  specimens 
of  fruit  in  18-13.  In  form  anil  size  this  i)ear 
resembles  the  variety  called  "Bonne  de  Zees;" 
it  is  of  medium  size,  oblong,  about  three  inches 
in  height,  stalk  quite  stout,  about  an  inch  long, 
planted  in  a  slight  cavity;  calyx  small,  in  a  basin 
of  scarcely  any  depression;  its  divisions  are  short, 
narrow,  and  slightly  projecting;  the  skin  is  of  a 
fine  bronzed  green;  the  flesh  is  very  white,  fine 
grained,  ami  very  melting;  its  juice  exceedingly 
rich,  (sucri  super/in.)  It  must  be  rankcil  among 
the  noblest  of  its  kind.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

NouvEAU  PoiTEAU.  Bouvicr. — TJic  sons  of 
Van  Mons,  says  M.  Bouvier,  have  favored  my 
proposal  to  dedicate  this  pear  to  the  intimate 
friend  of  their  father,  M.  Poiteau,  editor  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture,  of 
Paris.  It  originated  likewise  in  tlie  nursery  of 
the  late  Dr.  Van  Mons.  The  tree  which  produced 
it  was  sown  in  1827,  and  bore  first  in  18-13.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  pyriform,  about  four  inches  high, 
by  two  and  three-fourths  in  diameter.  The  stalk 
is  striped  crosswise,  of  a  light  orange  color,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch,  or  more,  long;  the  fruit  gradu- 
ally tapers  into  it;  calyx  set  without  depression, 
and  having  reflexcd  segments;  skin,  at  the  time 
of  ripening,  greenish,  marbled  and  speckled  with 
red;  flesh  very  buttery,  melting  and  sugary;  the 
aroma  of  its  juice  resembles  that  of  the  "  Beurri 
Dore."  Time  of  ripening,  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. The  combination  of  qualities  in  this 
pear,  make  it  desirable  to  all  amateurs.  M. 
Jamin,  nurseryman.  Rue  de  Buflon,  Paris,  has 
obtained  grafts  of  it,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
furnish  trees  to  amateurs. — Journal  d' Horticulture 
de  Belgique. 


Weeping  Gleditsciiia. — M.  Bujot,  nnrsorym.-in 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  has  discovereil  a  jihenomenon 
so  important  that  we  hasten  to  maice  it  known  to 
horticulturists, — a  weeping  Gleditschia,  of  great 
beauty.  The  branches,  engrafted  on  the  G.  tria- 
canthos,  at  the  height  of  six  to  nine  feet,  almost 
hide  the  graft,  so  much  do  they  droop  downwards. 
The  leaves  are  so  delicate  in  form  that  one  would 
call  it  an  Acacia  from  New  Holland.  M.  Paillet, 
who  is  every  way  competent  to  solve  questions  of 
this  nature,  assured  me  that  this  tree  jireserves  its 
leaves  till  very  late  in  autumn.  It  is  truly  a  fine 
acquisition  for  picturesque  gardens.  It  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  G.  bujotie.  It  can  be  procured 
at  all  seasons,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  pots  at  M. 
Paillefs. — 31.  Vilmortn,  in  Revue  Horticolc 


Preservation  of  Tomatoes. — The  powder  of 
tomatoes,  presented  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Horticulture,  of  Paris,  in  July  last, 
reminded  us  of  a  mode  of  preservation  pointed  out 
last  year,  by  M.  Vilmorin.  We  think  we  ought 
to  rejiort  it  here.  "M.  .lullien.  President  of  the 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  .Joignj',  has  pointed  out 
to  us  a  mode  of  preserving  tomatoes  for  several 
months.  It  consists  in  gathering  at  a  late  period, 
the  fruit  which  has  reached  its  full  size,  but  which 
is  yet  green.  Leave  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
stalk,  and  tic  them  in  bunches  of  six  or  eight, 
taking  away  most  of  the  leaves.  These  bunches 
are  afterwards  hung  in  an  airy  and  dark  j)lacc, 
where  they  will  keep  all  winter.  When  it  is 
required  to  use  them,  take  the  necessary  number 
of  bunches  and  place  them  near  the  windows  of  a 
living  room.  The  fruit  reddens  and  rijiens  in  a 
few  days.  This  method  suggested  to  us  ano- 
ther, which  will  preserve  them  a  shorter  time, 
but  which  may  also  have  its  use.  Green  tomatoes, 
gathered  the  last  of  October,  and  set  upon  the 
latticed  shelves  of  a  well  lighted  fruit  room, 
ripen  there  in  succession;  and  at  the  moment 
when  we  write,  such  tomatoes  have  sujiplied  our 
consumption  for  nearly  six  weeks.  They  are 
deprived  of  their  leaves,  like  the  others,  and  eight 
or  ten  inches  orf  stalk  left  upon  them. — L.  Vilmo- 
rin, in  Revue  Horticolc. 
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Method  of  removing  avts. — Ants  in  gardens 
are,  as  is  well  knovra,  very  injurious,  when  they 
settle  themselves  at  the  foot  of  vegetables.  Seve- 
ral methods  are  used  to  destroy  or  remove  them. 
It  happened  this  year  that  while  trimming  the 
branches  of  tomatoes,  I  threw  a  handful  upon  a 
little  anthill;  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  I  observed 
that  the  ants  had  disappeared.  I  did  this  early  in 
July;  I  have  repeated  it  since,  and  have  obtained 
the  same  results.  I  wish  that  this  simple  means 
may  be  tried  by  many  persons.  There  are  few 
gardens  in  which  the  tomato  is  not  cultivated, 
and  the  effect  produced  is  easily  explained.  Its 
leaves  and  stalks  have  a  strong  and  nauseous  odor, 
which  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  ants,  and 
drives  them  awa}-.  For  myself,  I  propose  to  try 
it  again  next  year,  and  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  results  will  be  the  same. 

M.  Philippe,  gardener  at  Meyeux,  n^ar  Naugis, 
writes  us  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ridding  himself 
of  the  ants  which  infested  his  gardens  by  watering 
the  anthills  several  times  in  two  days  with  water 
in  which  he  had  dissolved  sulphate  of  potassium, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifty  grammes  to  twenty-five 
litres  of  water.  The  sulphate  of  potassium  used 
in  this  proportion  exerts  no  injurious  action  on 
plants.  On  the  contrary  it  renders  them  greener 
and  more  vigorous.  Its  price  is  very  small. — 
Pepin  in  Revue  Horticole. 


Propagation  of  Gooseberries  by  cuttings. — 
The  Belgian  Journal  of  liorticulture  points  out  as 
infallible,  a  method  of  propagating  gooseberries, 
by  cuttings  in  August.  It  consists  of  cutting,  in 
that  month,  branches  of  the  same  years  growth, 
well  ripened,  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
simply  planting  them  in  the  soil  in  a  shaded  spot. 
They  succeed  better  and  more  surely  than  those 
made  in  spring.  I  also  have  tried  this  method 
and  have  observed  that  this  period  is  really  better 
suited  than  any  other  to  the  propagation  of  goose- 
berries by  cuttings,  and  probably  for  that  of  a 
great  number  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  operation 
is  most  commonly  performed  in  spring.  A  great 
number  of  trials  do  not  answer  the  expectation  of 
the  cultivator,  for  in  that  season  the  heat  and 
dryness  often  prevent  success.  Many  roses,  and 
above  all,  Bengal  roses,  are  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  succeed  much  better  from  cuttings 
in  August  than  in  spring.  There  are,  regarding 
this  process  of  propagating  by  cuttings  in  the 
open  soil,  many  useful  observations  to  be  made, 
which  would  be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of 
plants. — Pepin,  in  Revue  Horticole. 

New  Garden  Plants. — Azalea  Squamata.  Sca- 
ly-stalked Azalea.  Green-house  Shrub.  From  the 
mountains  of  Hong  Kong,  China,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Fortune,  as  a  fine  and  distinct  species. 

With  the  habit  common  to  all  the  Chinese  Aza- 
leas, they  present  the  following  peculiarities  : — In 
its  natural  state  it  blooms  without  leaves,  produ- 
cing at  the  end  of  every  little  shoot  a  large  solitary 
flower  of  a  clear  rose  color,  tlistinctly  spotted  with 
crimson  on  one  side,  and  guarde<l  at  the  base  by  a 
large  sheath  of  bright  brown  scales  (whence  its 
name.)     Its  calyx,  unlike   that  of  the  neighboring 


species,  is  reduce*!  to  a  mere  five-toothed  rim.  Its 
ovary,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla, 
projects  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  body  quite  co- 
vered with  coarse  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  when 
young  are  somewhat  like  those  of  A.  indica,  and 
have  nothing  distinctive  in  their  shape  or  surface; 
but  when  old  they  are  oval,  sharp  at  each  end, 
perfectly  hairless,  and  as  even  on  the  upper  sur- 
face as  those  of  Rhododendron  punetatum.  This 
plant  has  been  long  known  from  dried  specimens 
and  drawings  sent  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the 
latter  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  :  but  it  has  never  before  been  introduceil 
alive.  At  present  its  flowers  have  only  been  pro- 
duced by  plants  out  of  health,  and  therefore  they 
have  given  no  just  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation.  It  will  pro- 
bably prove  hardy.  In  a  case,  containing  several 
plants,  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
brown  loam,  in  which  this  species  was  found  wild, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  try  ing  its  effects  one  plant  was 
potted  in  it  ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  the  healthy 
appearance  of  those  potted  in  rough  sandy  peat. 
It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  of  young  wood  un- 
der ordinary  treatment.  The  beautiful  spotted 
flowers  (although  not  large)  and  the  neat  foliage, 
together  with  a  dwarf  habit,  will  render  this  a 
plant  of  considerable  importance  either  in  a  green- 
house or  in  the  shrubbery- — Jour,  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Drainage  of  Pots. — Almost  every  body  who 
writes  on  growing  plants  in  pots  recommentls  good 
drainage;  but  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  of 
what  sized  materials  the  drainage  is  to  be  com- 
posed, is  seldom  mentioned.  Now,  as  the  health 
of  the  plant  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  free 
circulation  of  water  through  the  soil,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  strictest  attention  be  observed  in  the 
formation  of  drainage.  The  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  dust, 
whether  these  be  crocks,  charcoal,  or  sandstone  ; 
they  should  be  broken  into  different  sizes,  each 
size  being  placed  separately  by  itself ;  thus  if  I 
were  using  three  inch  pots,  I  should  first  clean  the 
pot  well  inside  if  required,  then  place  a  piece  of 
crock  at  the  bottom,  nearly  as  large  as  will  cover 
it,  but  concave,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  free 
egress;  on  this  I  would  place  a  layer  of  broken 
crocks,  or  other  material,  about  the  size  of  Beans, 
and  on  this  again  a  slight  layer  about  the  size  of 
Peas.  And  when  I  used  pots  of  a  larger  size,  I 
would  use  larger  pieces,  always  keeping  the  coars- 
est at  the  bottom  and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  plants  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  placing  a  thin  la}'er  of  turfy  loam  or  peat 
over  the  drainage,  as  this  keeps  the  smaller  parti- 
cles of  earth  from  being  carried  down  among  the 
drainage.  Although  there  is  no  fear  of  the  drain- 
age being  impaired,  if  properly  constructed,  5-et, 
to  make  doubly  sure,  let  each  pot  be  crocked  as 
regularly  as  possible,  one  having  no  more  drain- 
age than  another,  so  that  in  the  next  shift  each 
may  get  the  same  proportion  of  soil  as  well  as 
drainage.  Pieces  of  sandstone  mixed  with  the 
soil  are  very  useful  in  drainage  for  hard-wootled 
plants,  as  are  also  pieces  of  charcoal  and  bone-dust 
for  soft-wooded  ones;  in  either  case  the  roots  will 
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Iio  Tounil  clnsrly  ailhcrinp:  to  Ihoso  lumps.  Tlicrc 
are  many  c:anl«'ii<Ts  wliu  sjiy,  "I  )ia\o  no  time  to 
attonil  to  such  a  routini-  of  liroakinj^'and  layorin>j^;" 
but  crooks  do  not  spoil  by  leinif  broK'en  and  sorted 
in  the  coldest  ilaj-  in  winter,  nor  yet  if  ilone  in  wet 
weather,  when  nothing;  can  be  done  out  of  doors. 
The  dillcrent  sizes  may  be  placed  in  larpe  pots, 
and  put  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  where  they 
will  be  dry  until  the  crocks  are  wanted  for  use, 
which  is  jrenerally  in  sprinj,^  and  summer  seasons, 
when  work  is  pressing:;  thus  time  is  saved  by  hav- 
ing crocks  ]ireviously  prepareii,  ami  jilants  are 
benefitted  by  j\idiciously  arranged  drainage,  which 
is  sure  to  be  elTcctual. — W.  Moody  in  Gard.  Chron. 


Green  Fly. — To  destroy  this  pest,  pour  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  ..Tobacco,  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  strain;  dip  the  heads  of  your 
standard  Roses  In-anch  by  branch  into  a  large  ba- 
sin filled  with  this  infusion,  shaking  them  gently 
in  it;  the  greater  part  of  the  insects  will  fall  into 
the  basin,  and  the  rest  will  surely  die.  Another 
plan,  and  oven  a  more  effectual  one,  is  to  dip  the 
l>lants,  as  before,  into  a  basin  of  strong  soap-suds. 
Whichever  solution  be  used,  the  dipping  must  be 
performed  where  possible:  but  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible if  the  Roses  be  trained  on  a  wall;  in  that  case 
syringing  with  one  or  other  of  these  infusions  must 
be  h.id  recourse  to:  it  will  succeed  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  plant  where  the  lifjuid  falls;  of  course 
many  leaves  will  remain  untouched.  I  may  add 
that  the  syringing  with  soap-suds  is  excellent  for 
Geraniums  and  Cinerarias  when  infested  with  in- 
sects.— M.  Clark  in  Gard.  Chron. 


SINGTJLA.R  xF.w  Cabbage. — In  a  late  number  of 
C/jaw6fr'i^jE^i/i6wrg/j/our?iaZ,is  a  detailed  and  very 
interesting  account  of  a  remarkable  new  species 
of  esculent  vegetable  found  growing  most  abun- 
dantly on  an  Island  in  the  centre  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  known  as  the  Island  of  Desolation  or  Ker- 
guelan's  Land  :  farther  distant  from  a  continent 
than  any  other  Island  known.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  family  as  the  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Sec, 
though  quite  distinct  in  its  habits  of  growth.  It  is 
the  Pringlea  antiscorbuiica  of  botanists.  It  grows 
in  the  greatest  abundance  over  the  whole  of  the 
Island  from  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  large  and 
succulent,  to  the  sides  of  the  hills  1400  feet 
high. 

"  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror  in  Christmas  Harbor,"  says  Dr.  Hooker  in 
his  Flora  Antarctica,  "daily  use  was  made  of  this 
vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself,  or  boiled  with 
the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea  soup.  Its  essential  oil 
gives  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  the  majority  of  the 
oflicersand  crew  did  not  dislike,  and  rendered  the 
herb  even  more  wholesome  than  the  common  cab- 
bage, for  it  never  caused  heart-burn,  or  any  of  the 
unpleasant  symjitoms  which  that  plant  sometimes 
produces.  Invaluable  as  it  is  in  its  native  place, 
it  is  very  doul)tful  whether  this  plant  will  i)rove 
equally  so  in  other  situations.  It  is  of  such  slow 
growth  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  cultivated 
to  advantage.  Growing  spontaneously  and  in  so 
great  abundance  where  it  dies,  it  is  likely  to  prove 


for  ages  to  come  an  inestimable  blessing  to  ships 
touching  at  this  far  distant  Isb-:  whilst  ils  luxu- 
riance amid  surrounding  desolation,  its  singular 
form  and  ajipearance,  striking  even  the  casual  ob- 
server, and  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  utter  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  must  more 
or  less  ojjpress  every  voyager  at  first  landing  in  its 
dreary  and  inhospitable  locality,  are  circum- 
stances likely  enough  to  render  the  Kerguelens 
L.ind  Cabbage — Cabbage  though  it  be — a  cherished 
object  in  the  rocolleclion  of  the  mariner  :  one 
never  to  be  elTaced  by  the  brighter  or  more  luscious 
products  of  tropical  %'egetation. 

"The  contem|)lation  of  a  vegetable  very  unlike 
any  other  in  botanical  affinity  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance, so  eminently  fitted  for  the  food  of  man, 
and  yet  inhabiting  the  most  desolate  and  inhospita- 
ble spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  must  equally 
(ill  the  minilof  the  scientific  inquirer  and  the  conj- 
raon  observer  with  wonder." 


[By  the  Great  Western,  we  have  our  files  of  Hor- 
ticultural journals.  The  following  leader,  from 
the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  July  11,  will 
show  such  of  our  readers  as  know  Professor 
Lindley  in  his  graver  scientific  labors,  the  mix- 
ture of  comedy,  classlcality,  and  reality,  with 
which  he  often  relaxes  his  mind,  in  conducting 
that  journal :] 

What  is  a  Parapetticoat?  We  are  astonished 
at  the  numerous  inquiries  that  have  reached  us 
about  this  article.  Its  name  reveals  its  nature. 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  a  parasol  and  a  ])etticoat. 
This  is  not  banter  but  fact.  .  And  why  should 
there  not  be  such  a  thing?  What  is  there  in 
reru?n  nati/ra  to  prevent  an  ingenious  person  from 
applying  those  two  needful  articles  of  shelter  and 
dress  to  gardening  purposes?  They  will  fade,  and 
wear  thin,  in  the  custoil}^  of  tlie  most  economical 
gentlewoman,  and  to  find  a  use  for  them  after- 
wards is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  end  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Let  us  give  a  receipt  for  making  a  Parapetti- 
coat. First  find  a  good  sized  parasol,  or  small 
umbrella,  covered  with  cotton,  and  not  rubbed 
into  boles.  Then  select  a  cast-off  petticoat,  not  a 
crinoline,  which  Mrs.  Malafrop  calls  a  Kremlin, 
nor  yet  a  flannel,  but  some  other  form  of  the  vest- 
ment; it  need  not  be  very  full;  indeed,  it  will  be 
better  for  being  scanty;  sow  up  the  opening,  and 
it  is  ready  for  attachment  to  the  parasol.  For 
this  purpose  the  latter  instrument  must  be  opened, 
and  kept  so;  then  the  upper  end  of  the  petticoat 
is  to  be  sowed  to  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  and  a 
staff  six  feet  or  more  long  is  to  be  secured  to  its 
handle.     Thus  the  parapetticoat  is  (constructed. 

Cut  what  a  word!  cries  Sir  Erasmus  VERnAr,. 
What  a  barbarous  compound  of  Greek  and  Saxon  ! 
The  thing  may  be  well  enough,  but  its  name  is 
unendurable.  Pray  call  it  a  parachiton,  or  a 
parachitonisk.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
change,  if  the  world  prefers  it;  and  we  agree 
with  Sir  Iouasmus,  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  adopt 
it  wlien  parasol  is  called  parabolion,  and  parapluie 
a  paraombrion — but  not  till  then. 

And  what  is  the  parapetticoat /or?  For,  Ma- 
dam!   for   a    most   important   purpose.     It    is  an 
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Instrument  of  execution;  it  is  the  shirt  of  Nessus; 
it  is  the  robe  of  Atropos.  It  is  to  enable  the 
gardener  to  dispatch  his  mortal  enemies.  It  is  to 
relieve  his  rose  bushes  from  that  foe  which  he 
assails  in  vain  with  snuff,  g^as  water  and  smelling 
salts.     It  is  to  kill  green-lly,  {Aphis.) 

The  instrument  is  used  thus.  In  the  first  place 
the  petticoat  is  drawn  up  till  it  rests  upon  the 
outside  of  the  parasol.  The  staff  of  the  latter  is 
then  introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  centre 
of  a  rose  bush,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  being 
pushed  into  the  ground.  The  petticoat  being  then 
drawn  down,  the  bush  is  completely  covered  in 
by  the  garment. 

ricret  liorrida  ter^n 

Palla  — ^ -. 

The  gardener  then  blows  his  tobacco  smoke  be- 
neath it:  in  a  few  minutes  the  rose  bush  is  enve- 
loped in  a  cloud  which  has  no  outlet ;  the  green 
fly  seeks  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  fatal  atmos- 
phere  which  enters  every  fold  and  lurking-place ; 
he  clings  in  vain  to  his  beloved  rose-buds;  his 
grasp  relaxes;  he  falls;  he  dies;  and  with  him 
Unmimljered  corses  stre^v  the  fatal  plain. 

Five  minutes  suffice  for  the  execution.  The 
veil  may  then  be  raised,  the  instrument  removed, 
and  the  operation  repeated  upon  a  new  horde  of 
delinquents. 

Beware,  however,  of  leaving  the  poison  which 
killed  Aphis,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  rose  tree. 
Let  them  be  immediately  syringed  abundantly 
with  lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  odor, 
or  it  may  be  found  that  in  destroying  our  enemies 
we  have  also  ruined  our  friends. 


M.  Andre  Leroy  of  Angers,  France,  has  succeed 
ed  in  grafting  that  superb  plant,  Clianfhus  puni- 
ceus  upon  Colutea  arborcscens,  the  common  Blad- 
der Senna. 

Beautiful  effects  also  were  produced  by  him  by 
grafting  the  Lilac  on  the  common  Ash  (Fj-axinus) 
standard  high.  The  Lilac  forms  a  handsome  bushy 
liead,  and  flowers  finely. — Revue  Horticolc. 

Effect  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  on  Vegeta- 
tion.— The  Journal  d-Horticulture  Pratique  as- 
serts that  a  tree  of  which  the  wood  is  tender, 
poor,  and  sickly,  to  which  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  should  be  applied,  revives  and 
puts  forth  an  extraordinary  vegetation.  This  dis- 
solution of  suljihate,  of  which  M.  Paquet  has  made 
many  successful  applications  this  summer,  should 
be  given  in  and  with  the  water,  when  the  plants 
or  trees  are  watered,  so  that  the  roots  may  more 
readily  absorb  the  chemical  agencies  which  reani- 
mate the  vital  forces  of  the  tree. 


Rhododendron  arboreum. — There  is  no  flower 
in  the  conservatory  during  the  dull  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February,  that  can  jn  any  way  vie,  in 
elegance  of  habit,  or  brilliancy  of  color,  witli  tlie 
Rhoiioilcndron  arboreum,  and  yet  in  how  few 
instances  do  we  meet  with  it  in  perfection;  in 
how  many  do  we  find  complaints  made  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  inducing  it  to  bloom  at  all; 
in  fact,  I  have  known  many  persons  to  have  this 
plant  in  their  care  for  years,  and  never  to  succeed 
with  it;  so  that  eventually  one  of  the  richest 
ornaments   of  our  conservatories  is  discarded  as 


worthless.  I  have  a  very  handsome  bush  about 
six  feet  in  height  in  the  conservatory  here,  which 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February  last 
was  truly  splendid;  it  had  forty-six  fine  large 
heads  of  bloom  fully  expanded  at  one  time,  be- 
sides many  more,  both  before  and  after,  all  of  the 
richest  bright  crimson.  This  plant  is  now  again 
set  for  bloom,  and  I  expect  will  have  about  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  heads;  a  smaller  plant  about  three 
feet  in  height  is  also  beautifully  set  with  blossom 
buds,  and  will  flower  any  time  during  the  next 
winter,  according  to  its  treatment.  My  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this  plant  by  seeing  the  very 
large  specimens  at  ]\Ir.  Knight's  in  the  King's- 
road,  and  I  thought  if  smaller  plants  of  the  species 
could  be  made  to  flower  as  well,  how  very  desi- 
rable they  would  be.  I  have  been  generally  suc- 
cessful in  my  treatment,  which  mainly  consists  in 
a  careful  attention  to  the  supply  of  water.  During 
January,  and  the  four  succeeding  months,  they 
require  a  very  plentiful  supply;  the  four  follow- 
ing, viz.,  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
only  half  the  quantity;  and  during  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  I  give  scarcely  any, 
gradually  drying  the  ball  completely,  even  to 
punishing  the  plant.  Perhaps  these  hints  may 
have  some  effect  in  making  the  R.  arboreum  more 
universally  cultivated  and  better  bloomed. — J.  £. 
Snow,  in  Gard.  Chroiu 

Trichosanthes  Colubrina.  The  Serpent  Cu- 
cumber, or  Hairblossora.  Stove  Perennial.  Spa- 
nish Main. — We  believe  that  the  sole  possessor  of 
this  curious  plant  is  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart., 
of  Bodelwyddan,  near  St.  Asaph.  The  seeds  had 
been  received  from  Puerto  Caballo,  and  imder 
the  care  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  the  gardener  at  Bodel- 
wyddan, soon  produced  young  plants.  In  growth, 
the  species  resembles  a  Cucumber,  with  leaves  ten 
or  twelve  inches  across,  and  varying  in  form  from 
heart-shaped  to  thiee  or  five  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  beautifully  cut  into  delicate  threads, 
whence  the  botanical  name  Trichosanthes,  which 
Sir  James  Smith  translated  Hairblossom.  The 
fruits,  which  hang  down  from  the  rafter  to  which 
the  vines  of  the  ])lant  arc  traineil,  resemble  ser- 
pents, are  six  feet  long,  and  when  unripe,  are 
singularly  striped  with  green  and  white,  which 
changes  to  brilliant  orange.  We  already  possess 
in  our  gardens  an  allied  species  from  the  East 
Indies,  called  the  Snake  Cucumber,  which  ditlcrs 
in  having  smaller  flowers,  hispid  coarsely  toothed 
leaves  and  fruit,  which  is  scarcely  half  the  length 
of  this,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  remarkable  in 
appearance.  From  Mr.  Sparrow  we  have  received 
the  following  .account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating 
this  plant:  "I  sowed  the  seeds  last  June  in  a 
small  pot,  and  jilacod  them  in  the  Pinestove, 
where  tlicy  vegetated  in  about  a  week;  anil  after 
the  plant  had  attained  the  heiglit  of  eighteen 
inches,  1  planted  one  in  the  pit  of  the  i)lant-stove, 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  two-tliirds  bog  and 
loam  in  equal  portions,  to  one-third  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  where  it  grew  finely,  anil  ripened  the 
first  fruit  about  tlic  middle  of  November.  I  may 
mention,  that  tlie  idt  in  which  I  planted  it  is 
heated  underneath  with  hot  water  pipes." — Bota- 
nical Register. 
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A  NoTK  ON  Pkars. — The  White  Doyenne  Pear, 
which  some  liiive  saiil  was  an  outcast,  llourislics  on 
my  fatlier"s  estate,  as  vvitli  you,  in  all  its  orig'inal 
vigour.  The  trees  were  procured  hy  him  in  1S()2 
from  Prince,  under  the  name  of  yi)-galicu,a.sl  find 
by  his  record. 

^\  lien  in  London,  Paris  and  13cljiuni,  in  the  win- 
ter of  "44 — "45,  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
testing  the  new  varieties  of  pears.  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  the  finest  :  Bcurrc  d'Aremberg,  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Easter 
Beurrc,  (the  latter  ripe  in  London  Sth  of  Dec.,) 
Beurru  Diel,  D- Angoulinie,  Ne  i)lus  Meuris,  and 
jMarie  Louise.  This  last  is  consiilered  the  finest 
November  pear  in  England.  The  season  of  1S44 
was  peculiar  in  England,  all  the  winter  pears  ripe- 
ning much  earlier  than  usual.  In  Paris  I  found  the 
old  St.  Germain  Aery  line.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
J844,  dining  at  Rouen,  I  found  at  the  depot  the 
handsomest  and  prettiest  specimens  of  the  White 
Doyenne  I  ever  saw,  looking  and  tasting  as  though 
they  had  been  grown  on  trees  as  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous as  the  Seckel.  Yours,  very  respectfully.  Win. 
C.  W.    Baltimore,  Md.,  July  'Slst. 

[The  above  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  zealous 
amateur  in  Baltimore.  Will  om*  friends- who  still 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  "  0!/<ca.s/s,"  have  the 
gooilness  to  observe  the  line  quality  of  that  very 
old,  unsurpassed,  and  much  abused  pear,  the  White 
DoYEiVNK,  in  France.  It  is  certainly  not  yet  quite 
abandoned  in  that  country. — Er.] 

BiGNOXiA  GRANDiFLORA. — I  have  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  large  flowering  Trumpet  Creeper, 
(Bigiionia  grandijiora.)  It  is  grafted  on  the  na- 
tive sort — (common  Trumpet  Creeper,  B.  radicans) 
— the  only  mode  in  which  I  could  ever  succeed  in 
growing  it.  It  covers  a  three  sided  trellis,  15  feet 
in  height.  I  had  the  curiosity,  a  few  days  ago,  to 
count  its  flowers  and  buds.  It  contained  54  co- 
rymbs, eacli  of  which  averaged  10  flowers  and  27 
buds — in  all  upwards  of  500  flowers  and  1500  buds 
to  expand.  I  saw  no  climbing  plant  in  any  part 
of  Europe  to  surpass  this,  or  scarcely  to  compare 
with  it.  Plants  grafted  this  spring  are  now  6  feet 
high  and  in  bloom. —  W.  C.  W.  Baltimore,  July 
31st. 

[There  are  two  large  plants  of  this  fine  creeper 
in  our  neighborhood,  which  are  growing  on  their 
own  roots,  and  arc  pictures  of  beauty  every  season 
— though  neither  of  them  will  compare  with  tliat 
of  our  correspondent  in  the  profusion  of  their  flow- 
ers. £.  grandijiora  requires  a  slight  covering 
here  with  straw  in  winter  to  insure  it  against  the  ef- 
fects of  any  unusual  cold.  This  variety  is  much  more 
striking  and  beautiful  in  its  blossoms  than  the  old 
Trumpet  Creeper.  The  flowers  arc  large  and  not 
trumpet  but  cup-shaped.  The  color  is  orange  on 
the  inside  and  darker  red  on  the  exterior  of  the 
blossom. — Ed.] 

The  Northern  Spy  Apple. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  of 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  in  an  article  on  this  already  cele- 


liruted  fruit,  in  a  ]ircvious  number,  stated  that 
<*  however  valuable  for  the  garden  or  small  oreiiaiil, 
it  is  worthless  as  a  market  fruit  compared  with  the 
Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  or  Roxbury  Russet."' 

The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  tlissents  from 
this  opinion,  though  at  the  same  time  he  says  that 
he  adiiiils  "the  fruit  docs  deteriorate  sooner  on  old 
trees  of  diminished  vigour  than  many  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Russets,  ice. 
— but  by  no  means  so  as  to  render  it  '  worthless  as 
a  market  fruit.'  It  only  renders  more  careful  cul- 
ture necessary."  He  adds,  "  one  fact  which  we  are 
bound  to  consider  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  me- 
rits of  this  fruit,  is  that  all  the  superb  specimens 
that  have  appeared  in  our  markets  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  have  attracted  such  universal  admi- 
ration, have  been  produced  in  common  country  or- 
chards, under  very  ordinary  culture — such  as  our 
good  eastern  fruit-growers,  like  Mr.  Pell,  would 
consitler  absolute  neglect.  In  such  men's  hands  as 
Mr.  Pell  the  '  Spy'  would  surpass  any  thing  Mr. 
S.  or  any  of  us  have  yet  seen." 

We  have  copied  these  remarks  in  order  to  say 
that  in  so  far  as  regards  cultivation,  and  theeflects 
produced  by  it  on  the  size  and  fairness  of  the  ap- 
ple, we  are  inclined  to  diflcr  from  the  editor  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  in  the  iircscnt  instance.  We  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester  during  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  and  nothing,  in  a  gardening 
sense,  struck  us  so  forcibly  as  the  unusual  health 
and  luxuriance  of  all  the  apple  orchards  that  we 
saw  about  that  city.  Certainly  Mr.  Pell's  or- 
chards, which  we  have  also  had  great  gratification 
in  examining  this  season,  by  no  means  present  a 
more  beautiful  spectacle  than  many  common  coun- 
try orchards  that  we  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rochester.  The  trees  were  loaded  with  fair  and 
beautiful  looking  crops  of  fruit.  No  soil  can,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  be  naturally  more  favorable  to  the 
luxuriance  and  large  product  of  the  apple,  than  that 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester.  Its  newness  and 
great  fertility  arc  an  abuntlant  olfset  to  the  system  of 
manuring  adopted  so  judiciously  and  with  such  ex- 
cellent results  by  Mr.  Fell.  And  we  greatly  doubt 
if  the  high  culture  of  any  of  our  eastern  growers 
of  fruit  would  succeed  in  producing  for  along  time 
large  crops  of  fair  Northern  Spy  apples,  if  this  va- 
riety has  the  defect  in  question,  in  a  soil  where  it 
originated,  and  where  it  is  eminently  vigorous  imts 
growth. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  we 
have  heard  from  several  growers  an  expression  of 
a  similar  opinion.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  same 
neighborhood,  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his 
"  Fruit  Culturist."  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  more  valuable  for 
the  garden  or  small  orchard  than  for  market  culti 
vation  on  a  large  scale.  But  we  shall  be  glad  tc 
hear  more  evidence  on  the  subject,  from  any  or 
chard  grower  of  this  variety. 


The  Red  Juneating  Apple. — What  is  the  true 
Red  Juneating  Apple  ?    The  fruit  that  is  known  ir 
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this  neighborhood  appears  to  me  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  cut  and  description  of  the  "  Early  Straw- 
berry" Apple  of  your  Fruits  and  Fruit-trees  of 
Jlmerica. — C     Burlington,  N.  J. 

Answer. — The  Red  Juneating  is  not  now  consi- 
dered a  standard  name,  the  European  apple  to 
which  that  name  properly  belongs  being  now  called 
the  Early  Red  Margaret.  (See  Catalogue  of  Lon- 
don Hort.  Soc. — Lindky's  Guide  to  the  Orchard — 
and  our  Fruits  and  Fruit-trees.) 

The  apple  known  in  most  American  collections 
as  the  Red  Juneating  is  a  totally  distinct  fruit — the 
Early  Strawberry  Apple.  It  is  an  American  fruit, 
ripening  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early  Red 
Margaret,  (Red  Juneating.)  but  very  distinct  from 
it,  so  that  no  person  who  once  compares  the  two 
fruits,  can  ever  confound  them. 

The  Early  Strawberry  has  a  long  stalk,  and  is  a 
high  colored  fruit,  striped  with  dark  red.  The 
Early  Red  Margaret  has  a  short  stalk  and  is  a  dull 
colored  fruit,  with  faint  red  stripes.  We  have 
had  both  fruits  in  bearing  this  year,  and  have  com- 
pared them  for  several  years  past.  The  Early  Red 
Margaret  is  correctly  shown  in  the  beautiful  co- 
lored plates  of  Ronald's  Pyrus  Malus  Brentif or  den- 
sis,  and  in  the  Pomological  Magazine.  Our  Early 
Strawberry  Apple  is  not  described  in  any  European 
work  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  greatly  superior  to 
the  Early  Red  Margaret  in  productiveness,  and  es- 
pecially in  long  keeping  and  ripening  gradually, 
qualities  that  are  rare  in  early  apples  and  for  which 
the  market  dealers  in  New-York  rate  the  Straw- 
berry Apple  very  highly. — Ed.] 


The  History  of  the  Noisette  Rose. — The  note 
regarding  the  origin  of  this  rose  quoted  in  our  first 
number  from  the  Annals  of  Horticulture,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  friends  at  the  south, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  regarding  its  production. 
We  have  before  us  a  note  from  John  D.  Legare, 
Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  some  interesting 
details  regarding  this  plant,  which  certainly  clear 
up  all  doubts  regarding  its  origin. 

Mr.  Legare  informs  us  that  the  account  given 
in  the  English  journal  of  its  having  been  origina- 
ted on  Long  Island,  and  carried  thence  to  Rouen, 
is  entirely  a  fabrication.  Its  true  history  he  says  is 
that  it  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Philip  Noi- 
sette, of  Charleston.  Mr.  L.  informs  us  that  he  was 
for  many  years  acquainted  with  Mr.  Noisette,  who 
owned  a  small  farm  on  Charleston  neck.  From  his 
own  lips  Mr.  Legare  heard  the  accountof  the  ori- 
gin of  this  rose  more  than  once,  and  if  he  is  not 
greatly  mistaken  he  showed  him  the  parent  plant. 
Mr.  Noisette  frequently  spoke  of  the  attempts  of 
the  nurserymen  in  Europe  to  rob  him  of  the  honor 
of  originating  the  first  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
Roses — which  he  attributed  to  the  then  low  opi- 
nion entertained  by  them  of  this  country;  as  at 
that  time  its  origin  was  attributed  to  his  brother, 
the  nurseryman  at  Paris — this  last  English  story 
hail  not  been  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Noisette  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Legare  the  sorts  of  roses  between 
which  the  original  Noisette  rose  was  a  hybrid — but 
the  latter  does  not  recollect  which  were  the  varie- 
ties. "Certain  it  is,  however,"  says  Mr.  Legare, 
"  no  one  in  tlic  neighborhood   of  Charleston   but 
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knows  as  to  its  originating  here  and  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Philip  Noisette." 

Effect  of  Salt  upon  Depth  of  Verdure. — 
Every  one  who  knows  the  English  Hawthorn, 
knows  how  much  it  suffers  in  this  latitude  with  the 
heat  of  our  midsummer  sun.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in 
early  spring,  it  usually  becomes,  after  the  month  of 
July,  so  brown  and  dingy  in  its  foliage,  as  frequent- 
ly to  present  the  appearance  of  a  dead  rather  than  a 
live  fence. 

Having  a  fine  line  of  this  hedge  on  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  our  premises,  and  observing  that  the 
borer  was  commencing  his  attacks  upon  portions 
of  it,  we  applied  in  April,  1845,  a  pretty  plentiful 
dressing  of  salt  along  the  whole  line  of  hedge,  and 
immediately,  about  the  base  of  the  thorn  stems. 
The  application  was  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
young  tufts  of  grass,  that  were  growing  here  and 
there  among  the  roots  of  the  hedge.  The  hedge 
itself  was  greatly  improved  in  luxuriance  by  it. 
But  what  most  surprised  us  was  this :  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1845  were  perhaps  the  dryest  and  hottest 
ever  known  here.  Trees  and  plants  of  every  kind 
suffered  greatly.  For  the  first  time,  within  our  re- 
membrance, since  the  hedge  was  planted,  it  main- 
tained its  healthy  and  green  verdure,  through  the 
u7(o/e  season  till  autumn.  We  attribute  this  solely 
to  the  action  of  the  salt,  and  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
alteratives,  when  the  soil  is  naturally  too  dry,  for 
any  tree  or  plant,  provided  the  tree  or  plant  to  be 
grown  there  is  one  that  will  bear  salt. 

A  dry  soil  is  one  that  from  its  texture  has  too 
little  capacity  for  retaining  moisture.  Common 
salt  has  an  unusual  capacity  for  attracting  it.  This 
is  probably  one  reason  why  the  plum  tree,  which 
loves  a  moist  soil,  thrives  so  well  after  the  appli- 
cation of  salt.  

Budding  in  the  Spring. — The  French  often 
inoculate  or  bud  in  the  spring,  but  we  believe  the 
practice  is  mostly  confined  to  the  propagation  of 
Roses.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should 
not  be  applied  to  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 

We  forwarded  some  grafts  in  April  to  our  corres- 
pondent, N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  of  a 
rare  variety  of  Mulberry.  The  INIulberry  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  tree  to  propagate  by  grafting.  Mr. 
Longworth  writes  us  regarding  this  as  follows: 

"I  received  the  Johnston  Mulberry  grafts  you 
sent  me,  antl  also  some  from  Professor  Kirtland. 
Not  one  graft  out  of  thirty  lived. 

"  I  retarded  or  kept  back  a  single  graft  contain- 
ing/owr  buds,  till  the  bark  peeled.  All  these  buds 
(which  I  inserted  in  the  common  way)  grew.  I 
was  equally  successful  in  budiiing,  at  the  same  time, 
Pears,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  on  stocks  that  had 
had  their  buds  killed  by  the  winter.  Why  have 
not  writers  on  horticulture  dwelt  upon  this  ?  I 
shall  hereafter  abandon  the  grafting  of  large  trees, 
and  buil  in  the  spring.  If  the  first  bud  fails,  I  can 
repeat  it  in  June.  Yours,  with  regard.  N.  Long- 
worth.    Cincinnati,  O.,  June  18th. 


Cloth  of  Gold  Rose. — This  new  Rose,  which 
has  been  sold  at  so  high  a  price,  ;  nd  upon  which 
so  many  praises  have  been  lavished,  as  the  ne  plus 
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ultra  of  ils  class  of  yellow  cvcrbloominp:  Roses, 
will,  I  fear,  prove  a  ilownrifrht  disappointnicnl.  I 
liave  had  six  plants  in  my  possession  for  eighteen 
months,  anti  have  never  seen  but  two  flowers.  In  a 
woril,  it  is  a  xhij  bloomer,  and  I  am  sure  does  not 
jtossirss  the  (iiuilitios  to  make  it  a  jiopular  Jlose. 
Does  this  correspond  with  your  ex]icricnee  ?  J. 
B.S.,  Philadelphia,  JuneiSth,  IS-Hi. 

[We  answer,  yes  :  and  hearinp;  this  same  account 
from  rose  trrowers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
we  liavc  little  doubt  that  tlie  opinion  of  our  corres- 
pondent  is,  for  this  climate,  a  sound  one. — Ed.] 

Red  Astraciian  Apple. — This  is  certainly  a 
fruit  of  rare  merit.  In  my  judgment  it  has  no  su- 
j>erior  at  its  season.  It  ripens  in  my  garden  about 
the  same  time  as  that  general  favorite,  the  Yellow 
Harvest.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  high  flavored, 
although  I  am  sure  it  laclcs  but  little.  But  what 
can  approach  it  in  beauty !  I  picked  a  basket  of 
this  fruit  to-day  (July  Ifith),  every  specimen  of 
which  is  like  a  perfect  wax  fruit — brilliant  jiur- 
plish-red,  with  abloom  like  a  plum.  This  bloom, 
by  the  way,  is  a  trait  of  Russian  Apples.  The  tree 
bears  only  too  much,  and  is  as  regular  in  its  pro- 
duct as  the  return  of  the  swallow.  Yours.  Long 
Jsland.  

Failure  or  the  Cherry  Chopin  the  Vici- 
nity OF  BosTO.v. — There  has  been  an  unusual  fai- 
lure of  the  Cherry  crop  in  this  neighborhood  the 
present  season.  The  excessive  hot  weather  in 
April  caused  the  trees  to  show  an  early  bloom, 
and  the  prospect  for  an  abundant  supply  was  very 
flattering  for  the  first  half  of  May.  We  then  had 
very  cold  weather  for  the  season,  and  a  number  of 
frosts  occurred,  in  some  jilaces  rather  severe,  but 
not  sufliciently  hard  near  Boston  to  aflect  the  fruit 
unfavorably,  although  there  were  strong  fears  that 
this  would  be  the  case ;  but  the  very  severe  and  cold 
northeast  storm  that  prevailed  a  number  of  days  the 
last  of  the  month,  had  a  more  disastrous  etTect.  It 
caused  not  only  the  Cherries,  but  Pears  and  other 
fruit  to  blast,  and  at  least  half  the  Cherries  were 
ruined  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  "half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  none,"  and  many  were  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  although  half  their  crop  was 
ruined,  the  increased  price  of  what  remained  would 
nearly  or  quite  make  up  the  deficiency  in  quantity, 
but  here  again  they  were  to  be  disappointed.  Just 
as  the  fruit  began  to  swell  and  show  colour,  we 
had  a  continuation  of  wet  and  cloudy  weather, 
which  caused  it  to  crack;  a  speedy  decay  followed, 
and  hardly  a  Cherry  remained  upon  many  trt  cs  fit 
to  eat.  Indeed,  from  our  own  trees,  which  have 
invariably  produced  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least 
thirty  bushels  of  Cherries  every  season,  we  diil  not 
gather  more  than  two  bushels:  these  were  insipid 
and  almost  tasteless,  and  so  destitute  of  their  pecu- 
liar flavor,  that  the  different  varieties  could  not  be 
recognized  unless  they  were  taken  directly  from 
the  tree. 

We  believe  the  failure  was  general,  for  we  have 
hardly  seen  a  sound  Cherry  this  year  in  the  market. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure,  our  exhibitions  of 
Cherries  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  the  present  sea- 
son,  has  been  much  less  interesting  than  for  many 
years  past.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  some 
cultivators  have  contrived  to  exhibit  tolerably  fine 


specimens  of  (his  delicions  fniil,  especially  of  somo 
of  the  late  varieties.  But  what  is  consitiered  line 
this  year  would  hardly  be  looked  at  in  common 
years.     Yours,  J.  B.     Boston,  July  [0th,  184U. 

Defoliation  of  the  Plu.m. — My  soil  is  light 
and  every  season  about  miilsummer  most  of  the 
leaves  of  my  i>lum  trees  drop  oU'.  The  consequence 
is  my  plums  ri]ien  badly  or  do  not  ripen  at  all.  My 
soil  is  a  li.ght  anil  sandy  loam. — Yours,  Philadel- 
phia, Jhigust  10. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  give  every  bearing 
tree  whose  trunk  is  as  thick  as  his  arm,  half  a  i)cck 
of  coarse  salt,  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  April  eveiy  season  for  three  or  four 
years,  he  will  finil  the  trees  to  carry  their  foliage 
well,  and  of  a  deep  green  color  through  the  whole 
season,  bearing  also  crops  of  fine  fruit. 

In  a  previous  notice  we  have  spoken  of  the  re- 
markable ctfccts  produced  on  the  verdure  of  a  haw- 
thorn hedge  here  last  season  by  the  application  of 
salt.  We  ought  to  add  that  this  siiring  we  omitteil 
its  ajiplication,  and  the  consequence  is  that  now, 
the  middle  of  August,  the  hedge  is  becoming  quite 
brown  and  dingy,  notwithstanding  the  absolute 
moisture  of  this  summer  compared  with  the  great 
drouth  of  that  of  '45. — Ed.] 


The  Glout  Morceau  Pear. — ^We  learn  by  a 
letter  from  Otis  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
that  the  Glout  Morceau  Pear  does  not  stucceed  at  all 
in  his  garden  at  Lynn,  and  he  adds  that  he  is  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  in  Salem  that  the  fruit  also 
blights  in  that  citj'.  Mr.  Joh.\son  we  know  to  be 
one  of  our  most  skilful  cultivators  of  thisfruit,  and 
he  adds  that  his  trees  of  this  sort  are  on  "Quince 
stocks — of  good  size  and  all  quite  thrifty.  The 
fruit  sets  very  plentifully,  but  blights  and  falls  at 
an  earl}'  stage,  and  this  is  the  only  variety  under 
my  cultivation  that  blights." 

In  Boston,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen,  and  as  our 
readers  know  by  Col.  Wilder's  article,  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  fruits — and  we  may  add  that  we 
have  never  seen  a  blighted  pear  of  this  varicf  j-  any 
where  in  the  interior.  We  fear,  therefore,  that, 
even  on  the  Quince  stock,  the  Glout  Morceau  may 
prove  too  delicate  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  quite 
near  the  sea,  as  at  Salem,  or  Lynn,  though  highly 
valuable  elsewhere.  It  is  only  b)'  a  collection  of 
such  facts,  furnished  by  cultivators  of  juilgmcnt  and 
experience  like  Mr.  Johnson,  that  Pomological 
knowledge  can  ever  be  rendered  ample  and  satis- 
factory, in  a  country  so  various  in  its  climate  and 
soil  as  our  own. 


Jenney's  and  Mottier's  Strawberries. — We 
observe,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  upon 
fruits,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
made  June  20lh,  it  is  stated  that  Jenney's  and  Mot- 
tier's  Seedling  Strawberries  "are  very  acid  and 
not  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  better  adapted  to  a 
southern  climate."  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Jenny's  Seedling,  that  "  the 
berries  were  large,  and  notwithstanding  the  season 
has  been  unfavorable  for  the  ripening  of  straw- 
berries, still  the  flavor  was  extremely  rich ,-  we 
class  it  among  the  best.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Jenny 
and  ourselves,  we  must  add,  that  his  former  spcci- 
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mens  came  to  hand  in  poor  order,  they  having 
Dcen  gathered  when  the  fruit  was  wet."  The 
specimens  first  exliibited  were  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  the  last  by  Mr.  Jenney.  We 
presume  that  the  opinion  first  expressed,  was 
somewhat  too  liastily  formed,  and  that  the  variety 
in  question  was  approved  of  upon  trial;  still  that 
opinion  was  very  stringent  and  decided,  and  we 
should  hardl}'  presume  that  the  fruit  being  gathered 
when  it  was  wet,  would  make  the  dilTcrenee  be- 
tween "very  acid"  fruit,  "not  worthy  of  culti- 
vation," and  fruit  "of  llavor  extremely  rich,"  and 
"among  the  best."  The  Mottiers'  and  Willey's 
Seedling,  which  were  presented  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  person,  and  equally  condemned, 
were  probably  gathered  "when  the  fruit  was 
wet,"  yet  we  find  no  change  of  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  as  to  their  quality.  Fruit 
may  be  "  very  acid,"  and  still  have  a  "  rich  fla- 
vor." We  should  be  pleased  to  know  what  the 
true  characters  of  these  varieties  are,  especially 
Jcnney's  Seedling,  whether  they  are  too  acid  to 
become  popular  here,  and  "  better  adapted  to  a 
southern  climate,"  or  whether  they  are  desirable 
varieties  to  raise  for  the  market.  In  this  question 
other  cultivators  besides  ourselves  are  interested, 
and  we  would  request  an  answer  from  the  "  com- 
mittee," or  other  source.  L.  C-  E.  Providence, 
R.  L,  Aug.  13. 

The  best  mode  of  grafting. — Under  the 
head  of  "  Excellent  mode  of  setting  grafts,"  in 
your  last  number,  "cloth  brushed  over  on  one 
side  with  grafting  wax,"  is  recommended.  The 
•asiest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  preparing  the 
cloth  is  to  dip  it  into  the  wax  when  hot,  and 
"  strip "  the  cloth  between  two  sticks,  so  as  to 
squeeze  from  it  all  the  composition  possible,  and 
spread  it  out  till  it  dries  or  becomes  cool.  The 
use  of  cloth  prepared  in  this  way  is  very  common 
here,  and  is  approved  of  wherever  tried.  The 
process  is  very  speedy,  more  so  than  any  other, 
full  as  successful  and  very  neat.  If  the  weather 
is  cold  when  the  composition  is  made,  the  use  of 
lard  instead  of  tallow  renders  the  cloth  more 
pliable. — Id. 

Turpentine  injurious  to  trees. — The  fol- 
lowing item  of  experience  may,  perhaps,  serve 
some  of  your  readers.  In  the  spring  of  '45,  you 
will  remember,  our  apple  orchards  were  terribly 
infested  with  caterpillars;  and  seeing  in  one  of 
the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day,  that  turpentine 
would  efiectually  destroy  them,  I  poured  some  of 
the  spirits  on  many  of  the  nests,  in  some  cases 
quite  saturating  them.  The  etrcct  on  the  cater- 
pillars was  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  it  killed, 
without  exception,  every  branch  upon  which  it 
was  applied,  scorching  and  shrinking  up  the  bark, 
and  causing  it  to  cleave  from  the  wood.  And  in 
the  case  of  one  young,  thrift)"-  tree,  of  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  where  the  nest  happened  to  be  di- 
rectly in  the  crotch,  the  whole  tree  was  destroyed, 
the  spirits  having  been  applied  copiously  and  run 
down  some  two  or  three  feet  on  the  trunk. 

If  this  experiment  shall  save  others  from  the 
use  of  turpentine  for  such  a  purpose,  it  will  not 


have  been  made  in  vain.     .9.  C.  H.    Hillside,  on 
the  Hudson,'  July  22d,  1846. 

The  true  Peach  Plum. — This  plum,  the  fruit 
of  which  you  so  much  admired,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  history  of.  It  was  imported 
from  France,  in  April,  1820,  by  the  late  James  C. 
Duane,  of  this  city,  and  has  been  cultivated  b)^  all 
the  lovers  of  line  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  to  the 
present  time.  The  name  was  lost,  but  as  one  in 
the  invoice  was  called  Apricot  Plum,  the  name 
was  applied  to  this  fruit.  From  a  late  examina- 
tion of  the  fruit  with  your  assistance,  however,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  Prune  Peche,  Peach 
Plum,  of  Noisette,  and  other  French  writers. 

It  is  a  rather  tender  variety,  so  far  north  as  this, 
the  young  wood  in  the  nursery  being  killed  for 
several  inches  in  severe  winters.  For  the  same 
cause  it  is  a  somewhat  shy  bearer,  its  fruit  buds 
being  injured  in  the  winter,  when  those  of  the 
Egg,  Washington,  Green  Gage,  &c.,  escape  injury. 
It  is  a  strong  upright  grower,  young  wood  smooth, 
purple,  with  medium  length  of  joint,  buds  plump 
above  the  footstalk,  below  flat  or  slightly  depress- 
ed; leaf  large,  ovate,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under 
side;  footstalk  slightly  hairy,  with  two  large  oval 
glands  near  the  leaf.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  mea- 
suring six  inches  in  circumference,  rather  larger 
on  one  side  of  the  suture,  which  is  distinct.  Stem 
short,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  in- 
serted in  a  round  cavity;  there  is  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  eye.  Color  red,  shining  through  a 
whitish  bloom,  with  a  few  small  yellow  dots; 
looking  like  a  handsome  peach,  rather  than  a 
plum.  Flesh  firm,  j-ellowish  green,  and  slightly 
sub -acid;  parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is 
blunt  at  both  ends,  and  deeply  furrowed  down  tlie 
thickest  edge.  Its  fine  size,  beautiful  appearance, 
and  early  maturity,  (ripening  about  the  fifth  of 
August,)  render  it  a  very  desirable  variety.  This 
summer,  it  ripened  ten  days  earlier  than  usual, 
the  season  being  very  forward.  Trees  of  this 
variety  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries  of 
James  D.  Velthouse,  and  Christopher  Reagles,  in 
this  city. 

This  plum  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  plum  in 
the  nurseries  on  Long  Island,  and  elsewhere,  un- 
der the  name  of  Duane"s  Purple  French,  which  is 
a  clingstone.  Yours  truly,  Charles  H.  Tomlinson. 
Schenectady,  Jlug.  6th,  1846. 

[Our  readers  will  observe  a  figure  of  this  very 
rare  fruit,  to  which  our  attention  was  first  drawn 
by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber.—Ed.]  

Comments  on  the  Horticulturist,  No.  1. 

Hedges,  p.  23. — The  most  beautiful  hedge  that 
I  have  seen,  is  of  Hemlock  (Pinus  canadensif). 
When  trained  and  clipped,  it  becomes  a  dense  wall 
of  verdure. 

Page  34. — The  kind  of  Laurel  referred  to,  is 
Kalmia  luti/olia  ;  but  Rhododendron  laaxinnnn  is 
not  better  adapted  to  our  common  soil.  Imleed  a 
long  list  of  ornamental  plants  might  be  made,  in- 
cluding jlndromedas,  which  perish  from  the  same 
cause. 

Double  Convolvulus,  p.  48. —  I  have  ha<l  for 
many  years  a  double  Convolvuhis  panduratus.     On 
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thissppcics,  Pursh  mailo  the  followin)?  remark  in 
his  Flora  (ISH-O  :  " 'Ihero  is  a  viiriety  with  double  ' 
llowcrsciiltivatc'il  in  the  p^arclcns  of  America,  whicli 
is  a  siii'^ular  circumslaiice  in  this  f;enus.  As  an 
ornament  for  the  lionler,  liowever,  I  tliinU  it  inferior 
to  the  common  sort;  for  it  is  not  so  larjje.  anil  the 
fine  red  so  conspicuous  in  the  eye  of  the  latter,  is 
scarcely  discernible. 

Chkukiks,  p.  -li). — People  are  organized  so  dif- 
ferently, ami  vary  so  much  in  their  estimates  of  the 
same  fruit,  that  "nodispulingoftnsie.t,"  i)assed  in- 
to a  proverb  in  the  olden  time,  and  oupfht  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Still  tliey  are  fruits  which  pass  for 
excellent,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  as  the 
Virgalieu  Pear;  but  many  would  vote  dillerently  in 
regard  to  the  Downton  and  Ulack  Eagle  Cherries, 
some  preferring  the  sprightly  juice  of  the  former 
to  the  rich  sweetness  of  the  latter.  I  should  be 
ciutious,  however,  about  recommending  a  fruit, 
though  a  favorite  with  me,  if  my  neighbors  consi- 
dered it  only  second  rale;  but  with  the  encomium 
on  Downer's  Late  Red,  I  can  fully  accord.  This 
has  been  the  third  season  of  its  bearing  in  my  gar- 
den; and  it  deservedly  ranks  with  our  finest  cherries 

There  is  another  late  sort,  of  which  I  receiv- 
ed grafts  some  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Cream 
Cherry — said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Tompkins  coun- 
ty— which  we  highly  esteem.  It  is  not  large  but 
sweet  and  delicious,  anil  perhaps  is  later  than  any 
other  in  my  collection.  J.  .7  Thomas,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  thinks  it  very  nearly  agrees  with 
the  Honey  Cherry;  but  whether  identical  or  not,  it 
seems  well  adajUed  to  this  climate.  I  have  not 
known  it  to  rot,  except  in  the  present  season,  when 
all  that  were  left  of  my  other  cherries,  save  the 
acid  ones,  decayed  at  the  same  time.  In  twenty 
years,  I  have  not  seen  such  destruction  in  this  fruit. 

The  Virgii.ia,  p.  50. — I  have  atrce  of  the  Vir- 
gilia  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  endures  the 
■winters  of  this  northern  land  without  injury,  like 
other  trees  from  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
States;  but  it  has  never  flowered  but  once.  This 
defect  may  be  constitutional,  as  it  is  i)robably  a 
seedling;  for  we  observe  some  seedlings  of  the 
common  Locust  much  more  productive  of  seed  than 
others;  and  like  seedling  Lemon  trees,  it  may  re- 
quire grafts  from  a  better  bearer.  David  Thomas, 
of  Cayuga  county. 

Drying  Plants. — In  the  first  number  of  "The 
Horticulturist,"  I  notice  an  extract  from  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle,giving  directions  for  drying  plants 
for  a  herbarium.  Changing  the  jiapers  is  recom- 
mended, as  they  become  damp  by  contact  with  the 
ilrying  plants.  I  have  found  it  an  equally  good 
mode  in  every  respect,  and  far  less  laborious,  never 
to  change  the  papers;  but  every  day,  or  every  two 
or  three  days,  as  circumstances  require,  to  spread 
the  papers,  containing  the  plants  within  their  folds, 
over  the  floor  of  the  room,  for  a  few  hours.  The 
l)aper8  thus  become  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
the  plants  retain  their  original  shape,  and  are  not 
twisted  nor  crumpled,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when 
removed  from  the  papers;  while  not  half  the  time 
is  required  for  the  work.  This  course  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  plants,  which  easily  roll  or  be- 
oprne    folded    together    while   transferring   them 


The  excellence  of  thin  mode  has  been  fully  jiroved 
on  thousands  of  si)ecimiMis,  which  were  iixually 
rejj-anled  by  the  botanists  wlio  saw  them,  a»  remark- 
ably well  dried.     J.  J.  T.     Macedon,  N.  Y. 


The  Sycamore  or  HuTiowoon. — This  fine  tree 
is  now  sullering  in  the  Eastern  states  from  a  blight, 
such  as  it  was  subject  to  a  few  years  since  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  some  jjcrsons  in  despair,  are  cutting 
tliem  down.  The  "  Horticulturist  "  may  confer  a 
favor,  by  informing  its  readers,  that,  after  an  attack 
quite  as  bad  in  our  city,  the  trees  entirely  reco^  <•!• 
ed,  and  are  now  as  handsome  and  healthy  as  ever. 
The  only  treatment  necessary  is  pruning  oil'  the 
dead  wood,  and  severely  heading  back  the  sickly 
branches.     Philadelphia. 

Mildew  in  the  Grape. — A  writer  in  the  Far- 
mer's Cabinet,  with  the  signature  of  "  Chemieo," 
suggests  that  the  fungi  causing  blight  or  mildew  is 
caused  by  "'a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
gas  would  not  exist  as  such,  were  there  a  suflicient 
supply  of  potash  in  the  soil."  He  adds:  ''In  the 
appendix  to  Liebig-'s  Agricultural  Chemistry,  se- 
cond American  edition,  by  J.  W.  Webster,  you  will 
find  that  while  speaking  of  the  mode  of  manuring 
grape  vines,  it  is  said,  '  Under  orilinary  circumstan- 
ces, a  manure  containing  potash  must  be  used,  o'.h- 
erwise  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  decrease.  I'his 
is  done  in  all  wine  countries.'  Again,  'one  thou- 
sand jiarts  of  the  pruned  branches  [of  the  vine] 
contain  fifty-six  to  sixty  parts  of  carbonate,  or 
thirty-eight  to  forty  parts  of  pure  potash.' 

"  We  may  now  easily  account  for  the  facts  men- 
tioned by  your  corresjjondent,  that  'old  vines  are 
much  more  liable  to  mildew  than  young.'  They 
have  exhausted  the  potash  from  the  soil,  and  when 
their  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid,  the  jdant  has  no 
potash  with  which  to  form  a  healthy  salt  bj'  union 
with  it,  and  the  diseased  plant  invites  the  fungi. 

''  A  humid  summer  is  favorable  for  the  genera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  reason  why 
'  T.'  found  his  young  vines  attacked  during  such  a 
season.  'T.'  is  correct  when  he  says,  '  the  soap- 
suds is  always  beneficial,  and  can  be  used  freely.' 
The  reason  is,  soapsuds  contain  potash.  I  should 
recommend  very  strongly  the  use  of  wood  ashes 
about  grai)e  vines;  particularly  in  'cold  graperies' 
the  vital  jiowcr  of  the  plant  is  not  so  strong,  and 
consequently  it  has  not  the  i)0vver  to  expel  the 
cause  of  the  disease." 

[There  is  some  point  in  these  notions  regarding 
mildew.  Young  and  healthy  plants  are  seldom  at- 
tacked by  mildew,  while  old  and  feeble  ones  are 
very  liable  to  it.  Our  own  observation  has  led  us 
to  believe  that  wood  ashes  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial fertilizers  for  the  grape  vine,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  health. 
The  great  productiveness  and  longevity  of  the  vine- 
yards abroad,  which  are  formed  upon  a  soil  com- 
|)0sed  mainly  of  the  spent  ashes  of  volcanoes,  and 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  grapes  and 
Wine  yielded  at  least  by  such  soils  are  manifest 
proofs  of  the  value  of  ashes.  In  the  mean  time, 
wood  ashes  is  of  almost  universal  benefit  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  aud  are  easily  obtained  and  ap- 
plied, at  least  in  moderate  quantities.  Let  every 
one  troubled  w^ith  the  mildew,  especially  in  grapes 
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make  a  fair  trial  of  it,  anti  report  for  the  benefit  of 
othei's.  There  are  certainly  some  soils  where  this 
plant  thrives  wonderfully  well,  and  no  mildew  ap- 
pears; and  others  where,  with  all  ordinary  care,  it 
can  sehlom  be  prevented.  If  the  application  of 
potash  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  will  ensure  the 
CBltivator  against  mildew  in  grapes  alone,  it  is  a 
discovery  of  no  ordinary  utility. — Ed.] 


Wash  to  Destroy  Insects. — A  solution  of 
camphor  in  alcohol  is  the  best  wash  to  apply  to 
many  of  the  woody  green-house  plants,  to  rid  them 
of  the  black  coccus  and  scurf  so  often  seen  on  old 
specimens  of  Gardenias,  Oleander,  Oranges,  Camel- 
lias, &c.  It  may  be  used  with  a  common  tooth- 
brush or  piece  of  sponge,  taking  care  to  avoid 
leaves  not  fully  developed,  and  to  dilute  the  mix- 
ture, if  too  strong,  with  water.  One  ounce  of 
camphor  is  enough  for  two  quarts  of  spirits.  The 
camphor  seems  to  have  the  power  of  reviving  the 
drooping  energies  of  plants,  and  has  therefore  been 
recommended  to  be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
Bouquets  are  placed.  J.  W.  KnevelS'  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  F.,  July  20fh,  1846, 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Many  trees  have 
shown  a  remarkable  disposition  to  produce  twin 
fruits  this  season,  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  drought  and  heat  of  last  summer  or  not, 
has  not  been  determined,  but  we  may  attribute  to 
those  causes  their  unusual  abundance  the  present 
year.  The  quantity  of  fruit  is  always  referable  to 
the  agencies  of  a  preceding,  not  of  the  present 
year.  Among  fruit  trees  in  wliich  this  germina- 
tion has  been  observed,  is  the  plum,  strawberry, 
&c.  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  season  may  be  set  down  as 
an  early  one,  yet  many  articles  are  very  late, 
among  which,  tlie  common  chesnut,  which  this 
day,  July  20th,  is  still  seen  here  and  there  in 
flower.     J.  W.  K.     Ibid. 


Manure  for  the  Camellia. — A  suitable  ma- 
nure for  Camellias  may  be  found  in  horn  shavings 
and  other  refuse  of  comb  makers,  steeping  the 
shavings  in  water  until  it  becomes  offensive  and 
pouring  it  off  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  but  not  over  the  foliage,  as  was  recommend- 
ed to  be  done  with  Guano,  by  one  of  the  New 
York  manufacturers  of  the  article.  Guano  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ca- 
mellia, in  a  very  weak  solution,  say  half  a  pound 


to  3  or  4  gallons  of  water,  applied  twice  a  week; 
it  gives  foliage  of  the  intensest  green  and  vigor. 
/.  W.  K.  Ibid.  

Gold  Fishes. — Persons  who  have  the  facilities 
afforded  by  running  water,  may  possess  the  sebeau- 
tiful  little  pets,  the  most  ornamental  of  all  fishes, 
in  great  perfection.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in 
the  breeding  season,  if  the  young  have  no  place  to 
retreat  from  the  older  males,  they  will  inevitably 
be  destroyed  ;  for  this  purpore,  I  place  in  tlieir 
ponds  every  spring  a  quantity  of  brush  wood,  cov- 
ering it  over  occasionally  with  the  leaves  of  the 
large  '•  spatter-dock,"  and  here  they  succeed  ailmi- 
rably. 

In  England  I  observed  that  mill-ponds  were  a 
favorite  place  for  gold  and  silver  fish  ;  probably 
they  derive  some  nutriment  from  the  Hour  ground 
in  the  mill,  portions  of  which  may  escape  to  the 
pond  by  being  blown  about  in  the  air.  In  some 
places  they  are  regularly  fed  with  meal. 

The  gold  fish  has  increased  in  the  dam  of  the 
Schuylkill  river,  just  above  Philadelphia,  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  ;  several  years  since  the  garden  pond 
of  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.  gave  way,  and  all  the  gold 
fishes  escaped  to  the  river  just  above  the  Fairmount 
waterworks.  When  the  water  is  clear  they  may 
be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  slack  water  which 
extends  for  five  miles.  The  boys  catch  them  in 
nets,  as  they  will  not  take  the  hook,  and  after  a 
freshet  I  have  seen  them  left  in  holes  of  rocks  on  the 
banks,  whence  they  are  taken  and  sold  to  those 
who  admire  them  in  globes  ;  but  accustomed  to 
liberty,  these  more  generally  soon  die  than  survive 
to  gratify  the  owner.  The  boys  will  sell  them  for 
a  shilling  each,  and  they  might  be  transported 
with  advantage  to  mill  ponds,  where  they  would 
become  permanent  and  not  unprofitable  tenants. — 
J'  J.  S.     Philadelphia,  August  5th. 


The  Biddle  Vineries. — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  grape  growers  to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Sher- 
wood has  rented  for  a  series  of  years  the  enormous 
graperies  erected  at  great  expense  by  the  late  Ni- 
cholas Biddle,  at  Andalusia,  on  the  Delaware. 
Though  the  vines  have  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  there  is  a  fine  crop  this  season,  and  no  doubt 
with  his  care  many  tons  in  1847.  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes  are  just  ripening  under  glass  here,  (July  20,) 
where  slight  forcing  has  been  used,  and  command 
readily  at  wholesale  37  1-2  cents  the  pound.  Phi- 
ladelphia. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


MASSACmrSETTS  HORTICTTLTURAL  HaLL.  \ 

August  Wth,  184G.  ) 

Adjourned  meeting.     The  President  in  the  chair. 

Walter  Farnsworlh,  Roxbury.  proposed  for  membership. 

Tlie  Society  acknovvledg-e  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
"  Charter  and  Constitution  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety." 

Tiie  President  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman, 
of  liondon,  inlorining  the  Society  that  he  ha<l  procuriMl,  and 
herewith  forwarded  the  medals  of  tiic  London  Horticultural 
Society. 


Voted,  The  thank.s  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Colman  for  his 
earnest  endeavors  in  procuring  the  medals  ;  and  that  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  transmit  to  Mr.  Colman  the  thanks  oi' 
the  Society. 

Voted,  That  the  Recording-  Secretary  be  requested  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  book  for  registering  the  names  of  persons  pro- 
posed for  membership. 

Voted,  That  the  Society  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  ''  Tlie  Hor- 
ticulturist " 

The  following  members  were  elected. 

Jeremiah  Shcehan,  Salem  ;  W.  T.  O.  Morton,  West-Need- 
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hum;    Amas  Ailon,   Nowioii ;    liidooii  K.   Tlmyor,   Uoston : 
A.  t>.  I^wis,  ICoxliury. 
Ailjourauil  1<J  l^lli  iii»l. 

Saturilay,  Aug.  IStk.  ISiO.     The  Pfesiileiil  in  llic  chnir. 

The  I'rcsiilem  stuieU  lo  the  Society,  that  the  meduU  pro- 
cured liy  Mr.  Coliiimi,  had  been  liuiidcd  over  to  the  Com- 
limtee  oil  liiL'ihils. 

A  lelit-r  \vii«  read  from  the  Ncw-IIavcn  IlorlicuUural  So- 
cifly,  inviting  this  Society  to  stiul  ilelei;ates  to  utteiul  the 
iiiiiiiial  exhiliitiuu  lo  be  lield  hi  October  iiexi.  Laid  over  till 
I'uliire  ineeliiig. 

Ailjouriied  lo  Saturday,  29th  iiist. 

Attest.  Eben.  Wight,  Rec.  Sec. 


Exhibition  of  Saturday,  July  25th,  1846. 

FLOWKRS. — From  Messrs.  Winship,  an  elegant  circular 
bou.iuet,  composed  of  Wliite  and  Purple  Plilox,  Delpliiniums, 
F'lnki.'is,  iic. 

From  Sumner  Crosby,  steward  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  IIos- 
pilnl,  three  fine  varieties  of  Doulile  Hollyhocks. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  fme  Dahlias  in  variety.  Carnations,  a 
fine  double  purple  Gillyflower,  Phloxes,  Variegated  Aconite, 
Dracoceplialuni  virginianum,  and  oiher  cut  flowers. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Lilium  superbum,  (fine  speci- 
mens,) ten  varieties  of  Djuble  Ht)!lyliocks,  Lilium  longiflorum, 
Fuukia  cocrulea,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Bigilalis  aurea, 
Acoiiitum  variegalum,  Bartouia  aurea,  Oxua  ehrys.-uitliemoi- 
des,  Clurkea  rosea  and  elegans,  Gaura,  Dahlias,  Gillia  tricolor, 
Calananche  coprulea,  Iberis  in  variety,  Phlo.x  drummondii  in 
variety,  and  other  cut  flowers  ;  also  three  bouquets. 

From  James  Nugent,  four  bouquets,  double  Imperial  Pink, 
and  Ferraria  tigrida  pavoniu. 

From  Thomas  Molly,  Jr.,  by  John  Galvin,  one  oval  shield 
bouquet  or  design. 

From  John  A.  Lowell,  by  William  Doyle,  one  large  flat 
circular  bouquet. 

From  William  Kenrick,  by  !Miss  Russell,  one  large  and  six 
small  bouquets,  Spirxa  pal  mala.  Variegated  Elder,  Dwarf 
Horse  Chestnut,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Ilovcy  i  Co.,  four  fine  plants  of  Lilium  lanceofolium 
alba,  and  two  of  Lilium  .'^peciosum,  all  magnificent  specimens, 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  hall  feel  iiigh — from  one  root 
there  were  four  spikes  ;  also  a  bloom  of  L.  lanceofolium  ro- 
seum,  new  and  rare,  the  first  time  of  exhibition — the  colour- 
ing and  spotting  of  the  flower  is  intermediate  between  punc- 
tatum  andspeeiosum  ;  also  four  plants  of  Achiinenes,  includ- 
ing one  of  pictum. 

From  William  Mandell,  Dahlias,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Roses, 
and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  R.  West,  Salem,  by  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  a  curious 
and  very  elaborate  design,  composed  of  Dahlias,  Gillyflowers, 
Pyrethrums  and  other  flowers  on  a  moss  foundation.  It  repre- 
sented a  coal  of  arms  surrounded  by  an  arch  of  stars,  a  Dahlia 
in  the  centre  of  each  star,  the  points  made  of  Pyrellirums. 

From  J.  L.  L-  F.  Warren,  .«.ixleen  bouquets,  Roses,  Pinks, 
and  Dahlias,  Funkia  ca-rulea,  Dracocephalinn  virginianum, 
Aconitum  variegalum,  Gillyflowers  and  others. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  one  bouquet  and  two  pots  of  Achi- 
menes,  ten  fine  varieties  of  Double  Hollyhocks,  Pinks,  Gilly- 
flowers, Dahlias,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Lupins,  Cinerarias,  Gla- 
diolus floribundus,  Pyrethrums.  DelphiniumS|Iberis,  Scabiosas, 
Loniceras,  and  a  profusion  of  other  cut  flowers. 

From  W.  B.  Richards,  Bignonia  radicans.  Dahlias,  Iberis, 
Digitalis,  CampanuliLs,  &c. 

From  William  Meller,  fine  Pinks,  Dahlias,  Ro.ses,  two  bou- 
quets, and  specimens  of  Dwarf  yl-Isculus. 

From  R.  M.  Copeland,  a  plant  of  Eugenia  australis. 

From  John  Hovey,  two  bouquets,  fine  Carnations,  Ferraria 
tigrida  pavonia. 

For  the  Committee,  Joseph  Breck,  Ch'n. 


AWARD   OF   PREMniMS. 

The  Committee  award  to  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  a  gratuity  of 
93  for  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  lanceofolium,  and  other  varie- 
ties enumerated  above  ;  and  to  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  a  gratuity 
of  SI  for  a  fanciful  design.  To  Messrs.  Winship  a  premiuiii 
of  S2  for  the  best  bouquet ;  and  to  Miss  Russell  a  premium  of 
SI  for  the  second  best  bouquet. 

FRUITS.— D.  S.  Greenough,  Roxbur>',  Citron  des  Carmes 
Pears. 


Seidling  Gooseberries  and  Tarly  Harvest  Apple*,  by  John 
Htivcy,  Itoxbury. 

Mr.  Wluildnn,  Concord,  a  Persian  Melon. 

M.idain  Prall,  Waterlown,  by  Alexander  McLennan,  Iwo 
Persian  Meloii'^ 

T.  II.  Perkins,  by  William  Qinmt,  two  Persian  Melons. 

John  Fisk  Allen,  Salem,  Cilron  des  Carmes  Pears,  four 
boxes  of  extra  fine  Raspberries,  two  dislu-s  of  very  hue 
Peaches,  viz.,  Crawford's  Karly  and  Yellow  Rareriiw,  superb 
specimens  of  EIruge  Nectarines,  also  a  dish  of  Violctle  Ha- 
tive;  ripe  Black  Figs;  Grajxis,  viz.,  Black  Prolific,  l-'eiral, 
Rose  Chasse las,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh  (fine,) 
Golden  C'ha.s.selas  (very  fine  berrie.<,)  Red  Tramier  I-;sperioiie, 
Chasselasde  Bar  sur  Aube,  Zinfindal,  Verdelho  Alejijio,  and 
While  Frnnlignan. 

G.  Johjison,  liynn.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Zinfindal  Grajws. 

Cheever  Newhall,  Dorchester,  a  box  of  very  fine  Black- 
berries and  a  box  of  Knevet's  Giant  Raspberries. 

E.  E.  Bradshaw,  Charlcsiown,  four  boxes  of  Franconia 
Raspberries. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Macondry,  a  dish  of  fine  Peaches,  var.  Sharp's 
Seedling ;  also  a  dish  of  large  Figs  not  quite  ripe. 

Fasloltf  Raspberries,  by  Ale.ssrs.  Hovey. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  six  boxes  of  Franconia  Rasp- 
berries. 

Aaron  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  two  boxes  of  Red  and  two 
boxes  of  While  Currants. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  Walkf.r,  Cirn 


\T; G ETA BLES.— From  W.  B.  Williaitis,  Endive. 

From  A.  D.  \V'illiams,  Cabbages  and  (^•lrroIs. 

From  Henry  Poor,  specimens  of  While  Winter  WHieat  of 
an  extra  fine  quality,  grnni  very  plump  and  full,  the  straw  five 
and  a  half  feel  high. 

For  the  Committee.         A.  D.  William.',  Jr.,  Ch'n. 


Exhibition  of  Saturday,  August  ist,  1846. 

From  M.  P.  AVilder,  President  of  the  Society,  Phlox  ceil 
de  lynx,  a  very  beautiful  new  variegated  variety,  and  P  ina- 
rianne. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Gladiolus  belvideros,  a  superb 
new  varieiy,  fine  seedling  Phloxes,  While  Water  Lilies, 
Dahlias,  fine  specimens.  Pinks,  &c.;  also  one  large  and  ele. 
veil  small  bouquets.  Among  the  Dahlias  were  good  speci- 
mens of  Queen  Mary  (new,)  Essex  Triumph,  Reiiie  de  Fees, 
Antagonist,  La  Lione,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Sulphurea  ele- 
gans. Imperial  Blush,  &c. 

From  Hovey  and  Co.  four  bouquets.  Pinks,  Gladiolus  gan- 
davensis.  Double  Hollyhocks,  Phlox  drummondii,  Phloxes, 
and  oilier  cut  flowers. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  psitia- 
cinus,  and  floribundus.  Phlox  maculala  alba,  lawreiicei, 
nymphrea  alba,  omiiUiora  magna,  Frelinghuysen,  Marianne, 
blanche  neuilly,  piela,alinerine,  iiieechaniea  .speciosa.cordata 
speciosa,  nana,  wilderii,  Richardsonii,  acuminata  and  drum- 
mondii in  variety;  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Rudbeckias,  Aconi- 
tum variegalum,  Clarkea,  Lilium  tigridum  and  longiflorum, 
(Enollieras,  Mimulus,  and  other  cut  flowers  ;  also  eleven 
bouquets. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  Dahli.is.  Phloxes,  Double  Gillyflow- 
ers, Gladiolus  floribundus,  Dracocephalnm.  Rudbeckia  ful- 
gida,  Veronica  virginica,  Iberis  in  varietv,  Sweet  Sultiui, 
&c. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  fine  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Cape 
Jasmine,  Iberis,  Double  Imperial  Pinks,  Coreopsis,  &.n. 

From  William  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  and 
three  small  bouquets. 

From  Parker  13arnes,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ipomopsis  elegans, 
Ferraria  tigrida  pavonia,  fine  Double  Hollyhocks.  Gladiolus 
floribundus.  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Double 
Balsams,  Pinks,  Delphiniums,  Iberis,  and  also  one  fine  bou- 
quet. 

From  Messrs.  W'inship,  I/ilium  superbum,  Fuchsias,  Gloxi- 
nias, Perpetual  Roses,  Phlox  drummondii,  various  Pons, 
Phloxes,  Clematis  verlicillata  and  flamniula,  Ae<milum  va- 
riegalum, Lylhrum  verticillatum,  Asclepia  decumbeiis,  Del- 
phiniums, Verbenas,  &c. 

From  W.  B.  Richards,  Dahlias,  Verbena.s,  Digitalis,  Pinks, 
with  oilier  cm  flowers. 

From  William  Meller,  two  bouquets,  fine  Dalilias,  Pinks, 
Verbenas,  Hollyhocks.  Ferrarias,  &c. 
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Prom  John  L.  Gardner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a  splendid  j 
display  of  Phlox  druimnondii. 

From  John  Hovey,  one  large  circular  bouquet,  composed 
of  Phloxes  and  other  flowers. 

From  James  Nugent,  two  bouquets,  fine  Dahlias,  and  Fer- 
rari as. 

From  R.  "West,  by  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  one  large  circular 
bouquet. 

From  John  A.  Lowell,  by  William  Doyle,  one  very  large, 
flat,  shield-like  bouquet,  a  design  finely  arranged. 

From  G.  Gilbert,  Plymouth,  a  magnificent  display  of  native 
plants,  viz.,  Sabbatia  chloroides,  two  varieties,  pink  and 
•white.  Very  beautiful,  Orchis  fimbriata  and  blephariglottis, 
Asf  lepias  decumbens,  and  Lobelia  cardinalis.  We  have  not 
witnessed  any  display  of  exotics  that  would  exceed  the  beau, 
ty  and  delicacy  of  these  showy  indigenous  plants. 

PREMIOMS. 

The  Committee  award  to  R.  West  of  Salem,  for  the  best 
bouquet,  a  premium  of  §2;  and  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  for 
the  second  best  bouquet,  a  premium  of  ift'L  The  Committee 
also  award  to  Miss  Russell  a  gratuity  oi  §1 ;  and  to  Wm. 
Doyle  a  gratuity  of  ^1  for  designs. 

For  the  Committee,  Jos.  Bbeck,  Ch'n. 

FRUITS.— The  President  of  the  Society  presented  some 
specimens  of  the  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Golconda  Nova  Pears, 
both  of  which  we  class  as  second  rate.  Mr.  Wilder  also  pre- 
sented a  specimen  of  the  Jolemont  Pear,  which  was  not  in 
eating  ;  also  an  Apricot,  var.  Angoumois  hatif. 

Hovey  &,  Co.  presented  specimens  of  Doyenne  d'Ete  Pears. 
Thus  far  in  the  season  the  Committee  have  not  la-iit  d  of  any 
new  variety  of  the  Pear  equal  to  the  Citron  des  Carmes. 

From  Otis  Johnson,  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Ziniin- 
dal,  (fine)  ;  Pears,  Citron  des  Cannes. 

From  John  Hovey,  Apples,  Early  Han,-est. 

From  F.  W.  Macoiulry,  Peaches,  Sharp's  Seedling,  fine. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  Apples,  Early  Bough  and  Sapsaviue; 
Pears,  Citron  des  Carmes. 

From  J   Richardson,  Plums. 

From  T.  H.  Perkins,  Peaches,  Heath  and  a  variety  mi- 
known,  line  ;  also  a  Persian  Melon. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  Raspberries,  Franconia,  (fine)  ;  Peaches, 
Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  Crawlord,  Noblesse,  Kendrick's 
Orange  ;  Grapes,  Grizzly  Fromigiian,  Red  Trarainer,  Black 
Prolific,  White  Chasselas,  Esperioiie.,  Chassclas  de  Bar  sur 
Aube,  White  Nice,  Black  Hamburgh,  Verdelho,  Ziiifindal, 
White  Frontignan,  Black  Portugal ;  Nectarines,  var.  Violette 
hative,  Klruge  and  a  variety. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Wood  Strawberries,  Franconia 
Ra-spberries,  St.  Peter's  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grape.s. 

From  George  AValsh,  Apples,  Sapson.  (?) 

From  Alexander  iMcLellan,  Melon,  Persian  green  flesh. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Apples,  Red  Astrachan. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  AValker,  Ch'n. 

'VEGETABLES.— From  A.  D.  Williams,  one  dozen  of 
extra  fine  Tomatoes. 

For  the  Committee,  A.  D,  Williams,  Jk.,  Ch'n. 

Exhibition  of  Saturday,  August  8th,  1846. 

FLOWERS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, a  new  Dahlia,  Madame  Villabois,  fine  Phloxes,  viz.,  Har- 
risonii,  Richardsonii,  Henry  Clay,  Frelinghuysen,  CEil  de 
lynx,  and  speciosura  ;  and  fine  new  Petunias,  viz.,  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  Hebe,  Beaute  Parfait,  Beaute  de  Jour,  anrt  Luci- 
dum,  and  one  fine  seedling;  three  new  Verbenas,  Polkii, 
EcUpse,  and  Boiile  de  feu  ,  also  Gloxinias  and  Combretura 
purpureum. 

From  T.  II.  Perkins,  by  Wm.  Quant,  a  fine  display  of  an- 
nuals, viz.,  ten  or  twelve  very  fine  varieties  of  Double  Bal- 
sams, Malope  grandiflora,  Portulacca  splendens  and  thessu- 
lonii,  Iberis,  of  sorts.  Erysimum,  Escholtzia,  Gillias,  Gom- 
phrenas,  Celosia  cristata,  fine  specimens,  Hibiscus  africanus, 
Alyssum,  Calliopsis  drummondii,  Schyzanlhu?  priesiii.  Sweet 
Peas  in  variety.  Convolvulus  minor.  Phlox  drummondii,  Ger- 
man Asters,  Xeranthemnms,  Zinneas,  fine  Marigolds,  Dian- 
thu.?  annuus,  &c. ;  also  Gladiolus  and  other  flowers. 

From  William  Meller,  two  fine  bouquets,  thirteen  varieties 
of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Double  Gillyflowers,  fine  Gladi- 
olus floribundus,  and. other  cut  flowers. 

From  James  Nugent,  flue  Dalilias,  Didiscus  coeruleus,  Fer- 
rarias,  and  other  cut  flowers ;  fine  specimens  of  Carter's 
White  Phlox  lawrencii ;  also  four  bouquets. 

From  Messrs.  Wiuship,  fine  hardy  Perpetual  Roses. 


From  J.  L.  Gardiner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a  magnificent 
display  of  Sweet  Peas,  Phlox  drummondii,  and  thirteen  fine 
seedling  Verbenas,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  S.  A.  Walker,  Brookline,  fine  Double  Balsams,  large 
Marigolds,  Double  Gillyflowers,  Iberis,  Zinnias,  Elichry- 
sums,  Celosia,  and  other  cut  flowers  :  also  six  bouquets. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  one  fine  circular  bouquet,  fine  speci- 
mens of  Gladiolus  floribundus,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Phlox 
Frelinghuysen,  Ipomopsis  elegans.  Verbenas,  Dracocephalum 
deniaium.  Dahlias,  Noisette  Roses,  &c.,  a  dish  of  fine  Double 
Balsams. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  a  fine  display  of  Phloxes,  viz.,  Wil- 
derii,  Lawrencii,  Henry  Clay,  Russelliana,  (fine  variegated 
seedling.)  suaveolens,  a  fine  new  seedling,  flowers  white,  de- 
licately pencilled  with  pink,  with  purp.e  tubes,  flowers  in 
large  pyramidal  panicles ;  two  varieties  of  Galardia,  bicolor 
and  aristata,  Peiitstemou  campanulatus  and  gentianoides.  Con- 
voUiilus  panduratus  plena  ;  also  six  pot  plants,  viz.,  three 
Gloxinias,  Fuchsia,  Scilla  maritima,  Crassula  tubericulosa, 
and  Silphium  terebinthiraceum  ;  also  three  bouquets. 

From  W.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  and  two 
small  bouquets,  and  basket  of  flowers,  cut  flowers,  &c. 

From  E.  Wight,  fine  Dalilias,  Momiijoy  Prairie  Rose,  new 
and  fine. 

From  W.  B.  Richards,  fine  Dahlias,  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus,  and  Bignonia  radicans. 

From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  eight  bouquets,  ten  varieties  of 
Double  Balsams,  Gladiolus  gaiidaveiisis,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Phlox  drummondii,  Double  Gilliflowers,  Rudbeckias,  a  great 
variety  of  fine  Phloxes,  among  them  Henry  Clay,  Picta, 
Charles,  Lawrencii,  Wilderii,  Richardsonii.  paniculaia  alba, 
Harrisonii,  decussata  alba,  Mariann  and  others  ;  also  Alonsoa 
grandiflora,  Clarkeas,  fine  Goodenia-s,  Lavaleras,  with  other 
annuals  and  perennials  in  great  variety. 

From  Walker  Sc  Co.,  Dahlias,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Phloxes  in  variety,  fine  specimens  of  Gladiolus  floribundus, 
Double  Balsams,  Verbenas,  Double  Imperial  Pinks,  Double 
Gillyflowers,  Liliura  tigrinum,  and  other  cut  flowers ;  also 
two  bouquets. 

From  S.  H.  Ha>'^vard,  East  Boston,  Dahlias. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  three  round  ajid  ten  flat  bouquets, 
a  fine  display  of  Phloxes,  white  Water  Lilies  and  Dahlias,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gladiolus  belviderus.  Gladiolus  flori- 
buiidu.<  and  psittacinus.  Double  Balsams,  and  cut  flowers  in 
variety.  Among  the  Dahlias  we  noticed  the  following  new 
ones,  ^az..  Monsieur  Walner,  Queen  Mary,  Indispensable 
Wliite,  Imperial  Blush,  &.C.,  &c. 

From  S.  Gilbert,  Plymouth,  fine  indigenous  plants,  viz., 
Clethra  alnifolia.  Clematis  virginica,  Rexia  virginica,  Orchl>i 
fimbriata,  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Orchis  blephariglottis,  Rud- 
beckia  rosea,  Spirea  tomentosa  and  salicifolia. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  a  collection  of  fine  Roses  and 
Phloxes  in  variety. 

From  J.  W.  Mandel,  Dahlias,  Double  Balsams,  Asters, 
Verbenjis,  Gloxinias,  and  two  bouquets. 

From  W^iUiam  Doyle,  a  beautiful  circular  bouquet. 

PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  :  To  Wm. 
Doyle,  for  the  best  bouquet,  first  premium  of  $2  ;  to  Miss 
Russell,  the  second  premium  of  $1,  for  a  bouquet.  The 
Committee  also  award  a  gratuity  of  §1  to  W.  E.  Carter,  for 
a  plant  of  the  Scilla  maritima. 

For  the  Committee,  Jos.  Beece,  Ch'n. 

FRUITS.— Grapes,  by  John  Fisk  Allen  of  Salem.  Twen- 
ty varieties  of  green-house  Grapes,  viz.,  Aleppo,  Red  Cha.s- 
selas,  Golden  Chasselas,  AVIiite  Chasselas,  Black  Hamburg, 
Black  Hamburg  ( Wiln.ot's  New,)  Black  Hamburg  (  Wilmoi's 
No.  16,)  the  latter  very  .■<priglilly  and  fine.  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
White  Frontignan,  White  Nice,  Red  Framingo,  While  Gas- 
coigne,  Ziniuidal,  Esperione,  Tottingham,  Park  Muscat, 
Black  Prolific,  Verdelho,  Black  St.  Peters,  Black  Portugal, 
Black  Tripoli  (new),  being  a  larger  number  of  varieties  than 
has  ever  been  exhibited  at  any  of  our  weekly  shows  Mr. 
Allen  made  a  display  of  some  of  his  handsome  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines .Tiid  Apricots.  We  omitted  to  state  last  week,  that 
some  of  .Mr.  Allen's  Peaches,  then  on  our  table,  weighed  up- 
wards of  half  a  pound  each  ;  also  Jari^oncllc  Pears  and  Fran- 
conia Raspberries. 

Very  fine  specimens  of  the  Red  Astrachan  Apple,  by  O. 
Johnson  of  Lynn,  who  al.so  exhibited  specimens  of  the  New^- 
hall  Apricot,  from  the  garden  of  Paul  Newliall,  Esq.  of  L>Tin, 
who  raised  this  variety,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  may  be  classed  among  the  best.  It  is  not  quite 
number  one  in  size,  but  id  very  delicious  in  flavor. 
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It|»aliaii  Melon,  hy  Thomas  Nofdlmm  of  Brit'lilon. 

Joiiii  A.  Kfiinck,  VVlu-flcr  (.')  rliiin- 

^■;lmllcl  Wiilktr  of  Koxliury,  Seedling  and  Red  Dutch  Cur- 
r«ini»  ;  also  tireen  Clusi-l  Peiirs. 

T.  II.  I'erkins,  Urooklnie,  by  WiUinin  Quani,  Blaek  Tlam- 
burg,  Urizzly  I'rontignun.  While  FroiiiifriKiu,  Ulack  Fronlis- 
iiun,  While  Nice,  Hiid  Muscat  of  Alexuiidriii  (.;rn|ies.  The 
Grizzly  Froniignaii,  liluck  Froiitignan,  aiid  Ijlack  Hamburg, 
were  of  line  Ihivur. 

Cheever  Ncwhall,  Dorchester,  Benoni,  Summer  Rose, 
Williams'  Favorite,  aud  Curtis'  Early  apples. 

Josiuli  Lovcti,  Beverly,  fine  specimens  of  Blackberries. 

Samuel  Pond,  Caml)ridgeport,Uuaiie"s  l'urple,Ued  Orleans, 
Apricot  and  other  Plums. 

."<umiier  Crosby,  steward  to  the  R.  L.  Hospital,  Plums. 

Parker  Barnes',  live  boxes  of  Apricot  I'lums,  and  two  dishes 
of  Jargonelle  Pears. 

Samuel  A.  Walker,  Brookline,  Moorpark  Apricots. 

^\'m.  Meller,  Koibury,  F.arly  Bough  and  other  Apples. 

James  Kustis,  South  Reading,  Early  Harvest  Apples. 

Capt.  Alacoudray,  Peaches,  var.  Sharp's  Seedling  and  Apri- 
cots. 

Charles  E.  Grant,  of  Roxbury,  Moorpark  (?)  Apricots. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Moorpark  (.')  Apricots. 

For  tlie  Committee,  b.  Walker,  Ch'n. 

^^2GETABLES.— Ornithogolum,or  California  Soap  Onion, 
brought  from  the  coast  in  the  ship  California,  five  and  a  half 
Weeks  since,  is  used  for  washing  clothes,  and  equal  to  any 
soap  for  thav purpose.  Presented  by  Geo.  Webster  Meciim, 
Boston. 


Exhibition  of  Saturday,  ^ug.  15,  1846. 

FLOWERS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  fine  new  Dahlias. 

From  J.  Gilbert.  Plymouth,  a  fine  display  of  indigenotis 
plants,  embracing  the  species  enumerated  last  week,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  sorts,  viz..  Lobelia  cardinalis,  var. 
iiicarnatum,  ■with  some  other  curious  plants. 

From  George  J.  Sprague,  a  fine  white  Dahlia,  var.,  Chel- 
tenham Queen. 

From  John  Parker,  Roxbury,  fine  Dahlias  and  Balsams. 

From  Messrs.  AVinship,  one  large  bouquet. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Phloxes,  Roses,  Ferrari  as,  aud 
cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  a  fine  specimen  of  Buddcha  lindleana, 
Dalilias,  Fuchsias.  Phloxes,  &.c. 

From  Edward  WiiL<low,  by  F.  W.  JNIandell,  fine  specimens 
of  double  Delphinium  consolidum,  Dahlias,  Double  Balsams, 
and  other  cut  flowers  ;  also  four  bouquets. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  a  fine  display  of  Phloxes,  three  bou- 
quets and  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  AVm.  Keiirick,  by  Miss  Russell,  three  large  bouquets 
and  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  S.  A.  Walker,  four  bouquets,  fine  Double  Balsams, 
ajid'cut  flowers  in  great  variety. 

From  John  A.  Lowell,  by  William  Doyle,  a  plant  of  Catt- 
leya  harrisonii,  a  rare  orchideous  plant;  also  a  round  pyra- 
midal bouquet  or  design. 

From  Jolin  Hovey,  Dahlias. 

From  J.  S  Cabot,  Phloxes,  var.,  Speciosa,  Brougtonii, 
Pottsii,  Divaricata  alba,  Blanc  de  Neuilly,  Nymphaa  alba, 
Neumanii,  Princess  Mary  Ann,  Purpurea  violacea,  ffiil  de 
Lynx,  Ninon  de  I'Eiiclos,  Rosea  superba,  AmtEnissiina, 
New.Blush,  Mazeppa  ;  also  Lychnis  dioica  llore  plena  alba, 
Uuphthalmum  speciosissimum,  Lythrum  roseum,  Galardia 
eanguinca,  G.  coronata,  G.  picta  coccinea,  Aconitum  hallerii, 
A.  speciosum,  A.  p\Teuaicura,  Rudbeckia  pinnata. 

From  T.  H.  Perk'ins,  by  ^Vm.  Quant,  splendid  Double  Bal- 
sams, nineteen  varieties  of  annuaU,  and  other  cut  flowers  in 
great  abundance. 

From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  Double  Balsams  in  variety.  Phlox- 
es, tweniy-five  varieties  of  annuals.  Dahlias,  and  other  cut 
flowers  in  variety  ;  also  three  bouquets. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  one  large  and  thirteen  small 
bouquets,  White  Water  Lilies,  fine  Double  Balsams,  Gladio- 
lus, Phloxes,  &c. 

From  Walker  &  Co.,  a  fine  display  of  Double  Balsams, 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  4;c.  two  pots  of  fine  Balsams,  and  one  large 
tray  of  fine  varieties. 


From  Parker  Barne»,  fine  Double  Bit'sams,  Dahlinj,  &c.  ; 
also  n  fine  specimen  jf  Ipomo|His  eleguns,  mid  one  fine  bou- 
quet. 

From  J.  r..  Gardner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  four  plants  of 
Achiiiiencs  and  two  of  Fuch.^ias. 

From  Jumes  Nugent,  one  large  circular  bouquet  or  design 
for  the  Bradlec  vase. 

AWARD    OF    rREMIVKlS 

On  Phloxes  and  Pot  Plants  :  William  Quant,  David  Hap- 
perston  and  Parker  Barnes,  Judges.  First  premium  of  $:>  to 
J.  S.  Cabot  ;  second  preinliim  of  §-1  to  Walker  &.  Co.  ;  third 
premium,  S3,  to  Breck  &,  Co. 

On  Pol  Plants.  The  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of 
$2  to  Win.  Doyle  for  a  beautiful  plant  ot  Cattleya  harrisonii. 

On  Balsams,  Designs  and  Botuiucts.  Mes-srs.  Carter,  Ho- 
vey and  Dultoii,  Judges.  On  Balsams,  for  the  best  display, 
the  first  premium  of  ^'J  to  William  CJuaiit.  For  the  second 
best,  a  premium  of  S2  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  For  the  third 
best,  a  premium  of  SI  to  Walker  &.  Co.  On  designs  the 
Judges  award  a  gratuity  of  $2  to  James  NugeU,  for  the  best, 
and  to  Wm.  Doyle,  Si  for  the  second  best.  On  bouquets, 
the  first  premium  of  S2  to  Miss  Russell,  for  the  best  large 
bouquet,  and  to  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  premium  §1  for 
the  best  small  bouquets. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $3  be  award- 
ed to  W.  E.  Carter,  lor  a  display  of  fine  seedling  Phloxes. 
Mr.  Carter  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  beautiful  varieties. 

For  Uio  Committee,  Joseph  Bbeck,  Ch'n. 


FRUITS.— From  S.  A.  Walker,  Pears,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling ;  Plums,  Italian  Damask  ;  Apricots,  Sloorpark,  (?)  and  a 
variety  without  name. 

From  Otis  Johnson,  Pears,  Jargonelle,  Apple  Pear  of  Es- 
sex county  ;  Plums,  Fotheringham,  very  fine  ;  Apples,  Red 
Astrachan  and  Early^  Bough,  extra  fine,  and  others  without 
name. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  Apples,  Williams'  Favorite  ;  Pears, 
Jargonelle. 

From  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  by  Wm.  Quant,  Peaches,  Royal 
George,  fine;  Melon,  Persian  green-flesheii. 

From  Anson  Dexter,  Apples,  Summer  Rose. 

From  E.  E.  Bradshaw,  Moorpark  Apricots  ;  Plums,  Brad- 
shaw,  very  large  and  a  good  variety.  The  Committee  have 
eaten  and  seen  this  plum  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  as  they 
cannot  find  the  true  name,  for  the  present  call  it  the  Brad- 
shaw. 

From  Josiah  Lovett  2d,  Blackberries,  very  large. 

From  H.  K.  Moore,  fine  Moorpark  Apricots. 

From  B-  D.  Emerson,  Grapes,  White  Chasselas. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  Apricot  Pluin.s, 

From  Andrew  Wellington,  River  Apple. 

From  Samuel  Pond,  Plums,  Washington,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Duane's  Purple,  Jefferson,  (!)  Royal  de  Tours. 

From  F.  Tudor,  Esq.,  Naliaiit,  very  large  figs,  open  cul- 
ture. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Pears,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  and 
another  kind  ;  Grapes,  Black  Hamburg  ;  Apples.  River. 

From  R.  Manning,  Poniological  Garden,  Salem,  Apples, 
Mabel  ;  Pears,  Hastings. 

From  W.ll.  S.  Cleaveland,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Black  Ham- 
burg Grapes. 

From  Samuel  Hildrelh,  Seedling  Plums. 

From  Mr.  Haven,  Pear.  Cuisse  INIadam.  (?) 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Pc.irs,  Bloodgood. 

From  S.  Walker,  Chelsea,  Plums,  fine. 

From  Hovev  &.  Co.  Turkey  Apricots. 

From  Wm.  B.  Richards,  Dedham,  Grapes,  Black  Hambtirg, 
and  Chasselas. 

From  John  Fisk  Allen,  Nectarines,  Hunt'.^  Tawny,  Elruge 
and  Golden  ;  Peach,  Nivelte  ;  Pears,  August  Muscat ;  Fig, 
Whiie  of  St  Michaels;  Grapes,  Zinfindal,  White  Nice, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  New,  AVilmoi's  No.  IG,  While 
Gascoigne,  White  Chasselas,  Esperione,  Ferral. 

From  George  Walsh,  Apples,  Sapsavine. 

From  John  J.  Stimpsou,  Providence,  Pears,  Dearborn's 
Seedling. 

For  the  Committee,  John  Fisk  Allen. 
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"  Can  a  country  house  be  plain  and  yet 
Wasteful?  I  wish  to  erect  a  house  of  n"iode- 
rate  size  on  my  farm  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  wish  a  highly  architectural  building — 
it  would  not  accord  with  the  simple  charac- 
ter of  my  estate,  or  with  my  mode  of  life. 
Yet  I  desire  much  to  live  in  a  house  that 
shall  not  bo  uncouth  and  offensive,  by  its 
violation  of  all  the  principles  of  beauty. 
Nay,  more—  I  wish  a  tasteful,  simple,  and 
pleasing  dwv  lling,  which  to  much  comfort 
shall  unite  an  agreeable  architectural  ex- 
pression." 

Such  is  th«  substance  of  some  queries 
addressed  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  intelli- 
gence and  judgment,  a  short  time  ago,  and 
such,  as  we  judge  from  several  letters  we 
have  received  respecting  the  subject  of  simple 
rural  cottages,  touched  upon  in  our  last  num- 
ber, is  the  feeling  of  many  country  gentle- 
men, who  are  about  to  erect  country  resi- 
dences. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Boston. 
The  writer,  who  is  personally  unknown  to 
us,  says,  "  Nothing  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  this  country,  on  the  subject  of  rural  build- 
ings, has  given  greater  satisfaction  here, 
than  the  leader  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Horticulturist.  There  is  something 
20 


native  and  true  in  the  remarks  on  the  kin- 
of  buildings  recommended  for  rural  purpo 
ses,  which  would  lead  me  to  hope  that  w« 
may,  by  and  by,  have  a  style  of  building  of 
our  own,  founded  on  just  and  sound  princi 
pies,  which  shall  be  to  us  Avhat  the  origina 
ideas  involved  in  the  classical  and  pointec 
styles  were  to  the  ancients." 

What  our  correspondent  probably  means 
is,  that  rural  architecture,  to  be  entirely  sa- 
tisfactory with  us,  must  be  significant  ;  that 
is,  it  should,  so  far  as  possible,  express  the 
life  and  habits  of  our  rural  people.  Hence, 
while  it  is  perfectly  allowable  for  the  man 
of  wealth  and  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste 
in  a  dwelling  of  any  style  that  is  a  becom- 
ing one  for  his  location,  it  is  scarcely  suita- 
ble for  a  farmer  or  rural  cottager  to  do  so. 
And  this  simply,  because  no  person  should 
undertake  a  highly  ornamental  cottage  or 
villa,  who  cannot  afford  to  carry  out  the  same 
degree  of  completeness,  in  finish  and  decora- 
tion, in  his  garden  and  grounds.  A  richly 
decorated  country  house,  with  a  badly  plant- 
ed and  badly  kept  territory  about  it,  is  a 
sight  as  painful  as  that  of  a  man  of  learning 
and  accomplishments  starving  in  the  midst 
of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 

Now  the  life  and  habits  of  our  farming 
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population  arc  in  the  main  dignified  and  free, 
vet  plain  and  simple.  Their  means  will 
neither  allow  them,  nor  their  tastes  lead 
them,  to  build  or  keep  up  any  but  simple 
and  fitting  houses  and  grounds.  Hence  we 
conceive  all  rural  buildings  which,  in  the 
end  will  prove  most  significant,  tasteful  and 
asfreeable  for  them,  must  be  simple  in  cha- 
racter, and  unambitious  in  style.  Such 
houses  Avill  always  be  found  satisfactory, 
and  the  neat  and  quiet  grounds,  which  they 
demand  as  accessories,  are  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  landholder  in  America. 

A  few  days  since,  we  w^ere  looking  over 
the  portfolios  of  some  of  our  leading  archi- 
tects in  New-York,  admiring  the  cottages 
and  villas  which  they  showed  us  as  in  pro- 
gress, or  as  having  been  designed  for  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  examining  the  rich- 
ly stored  portfolio  of  Mr.  Davis  (whose  well 
known  atelier  is  in  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change,) our  attention  was  attracted  by  one, 
a  Design  for  a  simple  CourUry  House,  which 
appears  to  us  in  a  good  degree  to  answer  our 
views,  as  expressed  in  this  and  our  last 
leading  article.  Mr.  Davis  has  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  place  this  design  in  the  hands 
of  our  engraver,  and  our  readers  will  observe 
it  as  our  present  frontispiece  embellishment. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  elevation,  fig.  42, 
which  could  be  objected  to  as  out  of  keeping 
with  rural  life  in  most  parts  of  our  country. 
There  are  no  useless  and  unmeaning  orna- 
ments, and  there  is  no  attempt  at  high  or 
false  architectural  style.  Yet  there  is  much 
comfort,  and  as  much  beauty,  we  think,  as 
the  subject  demands.  In  other  words,  it 
answers  the  description  of  our  friend  Avilh 
whose  remarks  we  commenced  this  article — 
"  a  plain  and  tasteful  country  house." 

Our  readers  will  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  has  an  ample  veranda  (or  piazza,  if 
our  readers  like  this  incorrect  term  better.) 
A  veranda,  as  frequently  built,  with  fluted 


columns,  &c.,  is  a  costly  affair.  But  this  is 
not  so.  It  is  positively  cheap.  The  sup- 
ports are  simple,  light  sticks  of  timber  hewn 
octagonally  or  eight  sided,  leaving  a  few 
inches  at  the  top  and  bottom  square,  for  base 
and  capital.  The  roof  of  this  veranda  is 
made  of  nicely  jointed  stuff,  nailed  upon 
the  joist  rafters,  which  are  beaded  and  left 
exposed,  so  that  no  other  ceiling  is  required. 
On  the  top  it  is  covered  with  shingles  or 
tin.  And  yet  this  veranda  is  to  our  eyes, 
in  I'oint  of  taste,  most  agreeable  and  appro- 
priate. As  a  matter  of  comfort,  in  this 
climate,  such  a  veranda — so  spacious,  am- 
ple and  shady — is  equal  in  value  to  any 
two  of  the  best  apartments  in  the  house. 

The  second  story  of  this  dwelling  gives 
seven  cool  and  pleasant  bed-rooms  of  full 
height.  The  roof  has  a  bold  and  pleasing 
projection,  which  will  help  to  keep  the  upper 
windows  shaded  in  summer.  There  is  scarce- 
ly an  ornament  here  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  the  strictest  propriety  ;  and  yet,  for  that 
best  of  reasons,  the  beauty  of  this  building, 
as  a  simple  country  bonse,  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant and  true  than  that  of  most  of  the 
imitations  of  the  highly  ornate  styles  of 
cottage. 

The  plan  of  the  principal  floor  of  this 
house,  fig.  43,  almost  explains  itself.  The 
parlor  and  library  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  entry  or  vestibule,  opening  into  it  with 
either  double  or  sliding  doors,  so  that  the 
whole  may,  when  agreeable,  be  thrown 
into  one  apartment.  Some  persons  would, 
doubtless,  prefer  to  change  the  arrangement 
of  this  floor,  by  turning  the  parlor  into  a 
bed-room,  and  using  the  library  as  a  parlor. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  dining-room  which  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. A  recess  is  indicated  in  the  plan, 
where  a  sideboard  is  to  stand  in  the  dinmg 
room.  This  sideboard  is  to  contain,  in  one 
of  its  portions,  a  wicket,  i.  e.  a  closei  opening 
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through  to  the  kitchen,  by  which  all  the  dishes 
may  be  received,  and  returned  again  when 
empty,  without  the  labor  of  carrying  them 
through  the  house,  or  the  savory  odor  Avhich 
that  process  often  disseminates. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  chimneys 
are  all  kept  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
not  allowed  to  expend  their  warmth  in  out- 
side walls — an  arrangement  to  the  benefit 
of  which  we  canfully  testify  from  experience. 

This  dwelling  is  one  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  of  wood,  after  the  A^ertical  mode  of 
weather  boarding  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber. As  this  is  a  dwelling  of  a  grade  su- 
perior to  those  represented  in  figs.  30  and 
31,  the  best  materials  ("  sound  and  clear 
stuff")  should  be  chosen  for  this  weather- 


boarding,  which  may  be  carefully  planed, 
painted  and  sanded. 

On  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  the  ve- 
randa does  not  extend,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  large  area,  leading  to  a  fuel  cellar 
under  the  kitchen,  and  to  a  dairy  and  other 
cellars  under  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  form  of  the  house  is  a  square  of 
forty  feet,  and  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
space  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure.  What  we  chiefly  desire,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
simplicity,  good  taste  and  economy,  of  the 
exterior  of  the  design,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own 
views  regarding  the  principles  of  propriety 
in  simple  rural  architecture. 


Horticultural,  Topographical,  and  other  Notes  on  St.  Louis. 
BY  THOMAS  ALLEN,  OF  CRYSTAL  SPRINGS,  MO. 


[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  our  oblig- 
ing Missouri  corespondent,  Thomas  Allen, 
Esq.  of  St.  Louis.  We  have  seen  no  ac- 
count of  any  part  of  the  great  west  so  full 
of  real  information  to  those  interested  in 
rural  affairs,  or  with  that  intelligence  so 
concisely,  justly  and  correctly  conveyed. 
Had  we  such  data,  as  this  article  furnishes, 
from  every  great  natural  district  in  our 
country,  we  should  consider  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  quite  a  treasury  of  knowledge, 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  almost  daily 
on  the  subjects  within  our  province. — Ed.] 


The  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  is  situated,  is  38°  37'  28".  It 
is  about  the  parallel  of  Cape  Henlopen 
on  the  Atlantic,  of  Lisbon  in  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 
The  city  is  1,390  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  850  from  Washington  City  ;  174 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  18 


miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It 
is  3S2  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi  runs  past  it 
with  a  current  of  from  four  to  six  miles  per 
hour,  and  with  a  fall  of  about  one  foot  in 
six  miles.  The  city  stands  about  eighty  feet 
above  ordinary  low  water  of  the  river.  This 
eminence  extends  along  the  river  bank  many 
miles  above  and  below  the  city,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  and  is,  in  some  places, 
a  limestone  bluff,  and  in  others  a  succession 
of  small  hills  or  knolls.  The  substratum 
of  the  whole  is  limestone  rock,  on  which 
rests  a  dry  and  tough  yellow  clay,  suitable 
for  making  brick,  overlaid  generally  with 
about  a  foot  in  depth  of  mould.  In  the 
valleys  and  prairies  further  west,  this  mould 
is  much  deeper,  and  in  the  intervals  or  bot- 
toms near  the  river,  the  soil  is  alluvial,  black, 
deep,  and  fertile.  An  extensive  alluvial  in- 
tervale, called  the  "  American  Bottom,"  lies 
along  the  river  opposite  St.  Louis  in  Illinois. 
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It  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  of 
an  average  width  of  about  five  miles,  and 
contains  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
acres — the  surface  heavily  laden  with  rank 
vegetation,  or  cut  up  by  lagoons,  bays,  coves 
and  creeks.  The  bluff  which  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  contains  bituminous  coal  as  well 
as  limestone.  Some  of  the  ridges  along  that 
bluff  are  sandy.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
are  found  mounds  or  tumuli,  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  Indians  as  monu- 
ments of  their  dead.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  are  near  the  river,  on  the  highest 
natural  elevation  in  the  present  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  surface  of  the  ground  near  St. 
Louis  is  otherwise  uneven,  and  sometimes 
rough,  and  in  many  places  perforated  by 
sink-holes  of  a  tunnel-shape,  through  which 
the  water  drains  into  caves  or  fissures  in  the 
rocks  below.  Several  of  these  caves,  on 
account  of  their  low  temperature,  are  used 
by  Germans  for  storing  beer.  When  the 
outlets  of  these  sinkholes  are  stopped,  ponds 
are  formed  in  them.  Several  fossils,  some 
of  them  new  varieties,  have  been  found  in 
the  limestone.  A  greyish  marble,  beauti- 
fully variegated,  and  susceptible  of  fine 
polish,  exists  in  the  city  ;  and  I  can  point  to 
my  parlor  chimney  pieces,  made  of  it,  proud 
of  a  domestic  production,  superior  in  my 
estimation  to  the  Italian.  Bituminous  coal 
exists  in  abundance,  not  only  in  the  bluffs 
east  of  the  "  American  Bottom,"  but  at  va- 
rious depths  within  three  miles  of  the  city 
west,  and  also  upon  the  Missouri  river. 
Springs  are  sometimes  found  of  excellent 
water,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  My  farm, 
however, is  blessed  with  five  of  them — hence 
its  name. 

The  soil  of  the  level  grounds,  prairies  and 
bottoms,  is  a  black  and  deep  vegetable  mould 
of  great  and  enduring  fertility.  Upon  the 
uneven  surface  the  soil  is  thin.    The  clayey 


friable,  and  with  the  application  of  manure, 
productive.  It,  however,  dries  quickly  by 
sun  and  wind,  and  sometimes  bakes  and 
cracks. 

The  climate  does  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  differs  in  respect  to  the  prevalency  of  cer- 
tain winds,  in  variableness,  and  in  being, 
perhaps  not  hotter,  but  drier  in  summer. 
Our  spring  seasons  are  often  wet ;  our  sum- 
mers frequently  dry.  The  autumn  is  often 
a  perpetual  "  Indian  summer,"  delightful  as 
can  be  imagined.  Yet  frost  appears  some- 
times in  October,  and  November  may  bring 
severely  cold  weather.  The  consequences 
upon  vegetation  of  a  dry  summer,  succeed- 
ed by  a  fine  and  late-growing  autumn,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  advert  to.  The  win- 
ters are  generally  mild.  The  average  mean 
temperature  of  the  winter  months,  for  seven 
years  being,  for  example,  about  30°.  Snow 
sometimes  falls  in  various  depths  under  12 
inches,  but  rapidly  disappears.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  we  can  plough  in 
every  winter  month,  and  for  weeks  together 
artificial  heat  is  not  required  in  our  green- 
houses. Two  winters  ago,  ice  was  not 
formed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our 
ice  houses.  Yet  I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
the  Mississippi  has  been  known  to  be  frozen 
over  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Last 
winter  that  river  was  firmly  closed  above 
and  more  than  sixty  miles  below  this  city 
for  more  than  a  month.  In  the  mean  time 
there  were  many  warm  and  sunny  days. 
The  month  of  February  often  tempts  all 
vegetation  by  its  genial  warmth,  and  the 
horticulturist  has  to  lament  the  premature 
swelling  of  his  fruit  buds,  doomed,  alas  !  to 
repeated  and  killing  frosts  in  March  and 
even  in  April.  Indeed  the  month  of  Janua- 
ry is  sometimes  as  mild  here  as  the  month 
of  March  generally  is  in  Philadelphia.     For 


subsoil  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  1  example,    the   mean   temperature   of  that 
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month  in  1845  was  41°.  Ducks  and  geese 
began  to  fly  northward,  bluebirds  appeared, 
and  several  shrubs  put  forth  leaves.  Coldest 
point  22°,  warmest  71°,  range  49°.  The 
mean  of  February  was  43°  ;  of  March  42°  ; 
but  the  range  was  greater  in  both  these 
months  than  in  January.  Coldest  point  in 
March  20°  ;  warmest  74°  ;  range  54°.  In 
April  the  mean  was  64°  ;  coldest  30°;  warm- 
est 85°  ;  range  55°.  And  in  all  the  months 
of  the  year,  we  have  sudden  and  great  varia- 
tions, the  thermometer  often  ranging  20° 
within  two  or  three  hours.  The  frosts  of 
early  April  generally  find  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  in  full  bloom. 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  older  inhabitants 
insist,  that  a  full  crop  of  peaches  is  not 
realized  more  than  once  in  five  years,  ow. 
ing  to  premature  blossoming.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  corroborative  of  the  general  fact, 
which  also  applies  to  apricots  and  nectarines. 
Yet  some  of  our  trees  wholly  escape,  and 
are  overburdened  with  fruit ;  as  is  the 
case  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  se- 
vere frosts  near  the  middle  of  April. 

In  1841,  the  greatest  cold  was  6°  leloio 
zero,  January  17.  The  greatest  heat  102°, 
July  13.  Variation  108°.  Greatest  heat 
in  February,  70°  ;  greatest  cold,  4°.  We 
consider  a  cold  February  and  March  most 
favorable  for  our  fruit.  The  mean  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  was  43°.  We  had  very  little 
fruit  that  year.  The  mean  of  February, 
1846,  was  32°.  We  have  an  abundant  crop. 
The  greatest  heat  of  the  present  unusually 
hot  year  all  over  the  country,  was  98°  early 
in  July-  No  rain  of  any  consequence  for 
more  than  two  months. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  seven 
years  prior  to  1836,  according  to  our  late 
Association  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  as 
follows  : 

January,  -         -         -         -     29 . 5 
February,         -        -        -    34.5 


March,     - 

April, 

May,         - 

June, 

July, 

August,    - 

September, 

October,  - 

November, 

December, 


42. 

58. 

65. 

73. 

78. 

74.6 

66.9 

55.8 

49.2 

33.7 

55.2 


Annual  range,  108°. 

This  is  5°. 2  hotter  than  what  is  said  to  be 
the  med  ium  annual  temperature  of  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  six  or  seven  degrees  hotter  than 
the  average  temperature  of  London  ;  two  or 
three  degrees  less  than  that  of  Washington 
city  ;  one  or  two  degrees  less  than  that  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  New-Harmony,  In- 
diana ;  if  the  published  meteorological  sta- 
tistics of  those  places  are  correct.  Only 
two  degrees  hotter  than  that  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  eight  degrees  hotter  than  that  of  Bos- 
ton. About  eleven  degrees  less  than  that 
of  New-Orleans.  Yet  St.  Louis  has  the 
reputation  of  being  excessively  hot. 

The  annual  and  monthly  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  much  greater  at  St.  Louis 
than  at  London  or  New-Orleans.  It  is  less 
than  at  Albany  and  Newburgh,  and  much 
less  than  that  at  many  other  towns  in  New- 
York.  There  is  more  uniformity  and  more 
humidity  in  the  climate  of  London  than  in 
that  of  St.  Louis.  The  thermometer  will 
indicate  as  high  a  degree  of  "greatest  heat" 
at  Albany  in  summer,  as  it  will  in  St.  Louis ; 
and  in  winter,  it  will  show  the  "  greatest 
cold  "  at  Albany.  But  we  have  the  great- 
est heat  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the  sun's  rays  seem  to  be 
more  direct  and  scorching.  We  have  no 
mountains,  except  in  the  south  interior  part 
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of  Missouri,  while  the  country  is  compara- 
tivclv  flat  farofl'to  the  north  and  tlie  south, 
and  vast  prairies  stretch  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  us.  The  prevailing  winds  follow  the 
general  course  of  our  Great  Valley,  modified 
at  times  by  the  blasts  from  the  great  plains  in 
the  west,  and  from  the  prairies  and  lakes  to 
the  east  and  northeast.  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  east  wind  does  not  often,  for  many  con- 
tinuous days,  bring  to  as  the  epidemic  efflu- 
via which  are  generated  in  the  great  Sene- 
gambian  Bottom,  that  stretches  along  the 
opposite  shores. 

The  average  number  of  dry  days  of  four 
years  was  260  for  each  year ;  of  wet  days 
105;  of  sunshine,  314  ;  of  no  sunshine,  51 ; 
of  thunder  storms,  53. 

The  summer  of  the  present  year  has  been 
unusually  dry,  favorable  for  insects  inju- 
rious to  fruit,  and  would  have  proved  en- 
tirely destructive  to  corn  and  potatoes,  but 
for  the  rains  of  the  last  of  August.  But  the 
year  1844  was  more  destructive  from  too 
much  wet.  I  think,  however,  that,  as  we 
have  no  mountains,  and  the  primitive  forest 
is  gradually  disappearing,  future  observa- 
tions will  show  that  the  average  number  of 
dry  days  will  increase,  and  that  the  mois- 
ture of  our  soil  and  the  waters  of  our  streams 
and  small  lakes  will  diminish. 

The  nights  of  summer  often  fed  as  op- 
pressively hot  as  the  days,  but  not  always. 
The  thermometer  sometimes  falls  twenty 
degrees  soon  after  sunset.  There  is,  in 
bright  moonlight  nights,  an  extensive  radia- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  fields.  The 
thermometer  will  indicate  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees lower  temperature  at  the  surface,  than 
it  will  at  ten  feet  above.  Dew  is  rapidly 
distilled.  The  night  air  is  humid.  Fogs 
sometimes  arise,  but  they  are  not  frequent. 
The  commonest  diseases  of  the  country  are 
bilious  and   remittent.       New    immigrants 


scorching  sun  of  summer.  Ague  and  fever 
are  often  found  in  the  low  grounds  and 
along  the  river  "  bottoms."  Where  vege- 
tation is  most  lu.xuriant,  there  is  the  greatest 
decomposition.  A  vegetable  diet  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  summer  months.  Fruit 
also,  in  moderation,  I  believe  to  be  better 
than  animal  food  in  warm  climates.  Fully 
ripe,  and  sound  and  healthy  itself,  it  seems 
naturally  adapted  and  intended  for  the  use 
(not  abuse)  of  man,  but  more  particularly 
in  that  climate  where  the  man  and  the  fruit 
grow  together. 

The  following  table  is  an  approximation 
to  the  limes  of  the  flowering,  &c.,  of  the 
fruit  trees  in  St.  Louis  : 


Apricots,  -     - 

- 

Mar. 

2  to 

Mar.  10. 

Peaches,  -     - 

- 

(1 

17  to  April    1. 

Cherries,  -     - 

- 

(( 

30  to 

"       5. 

Plums,     -     - 

• 

u 

30  to 

"       5. 

Early  Apples, 

- 

Apri 

5  tc 

"     15. 

Gooseberries, 

- 

(( 

(( 

Pears,       -     - 

- 

(( 

(( 

Winter  Apples 

) 

i( 

25. 

Strawberries,  ripe 

" 

-     - 

May  15. 

Easpberries, 

- 

-     - 

June  12. 

Currants, 

-     - 

June  12. 

Cherries, 

-     - 

June  12. 

Apricots, 

-     - 

July     4. 

Blackberries, 

-     - 

July  15. 

Plums, 

-     - 

July  17. 

Siberian  Crab, 

-     - 

July   17. 

Peaches  and  Isabella  Grapes  begin  to 
ripen  early  in  August,  and  are  abundant  the 
last  of  that  month. 

The  Red  Juneating  Apple,  or  Early  Red 
Margaret,  sometimes  bears  two  crops  in  one 
season,  (the  second  inferior  to  the  first ;)  and 
I  have  seen  it  blooming  the  third  time  the 
same  season. 

Garden  Operations. — We  sow  seeds  for 
early  salad  and  cabbage  under  glass  in  Janu- 


can  scarcely  labor   in  the  field  under  the  |  ary  and  February.     Plant  Irish  potatoes  for 
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early  crop  in  February.  Sow  parsneps,  car- 
rots, radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  cress,  and  ear- 
ly peas  in  open  ground  last  of  February,  or 
early  in  March.  About  first  of  April,  trans- 
plant broccoli,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  and  plant  sweet  potatoes  in  hot- 
bed. Sow  annuals  (flowers)  about  first  of 
May.  Begin  to  cut  asparagus  early  in 
April,  and  green  peas  are  on  our  tables  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  May.  We  have  had 
frosts,  however,  even  after  that  time.  Plant 
sweet  potato  sets  about  first  of  May.  Dig 
early  potatoes  early  in  June.  Corn  of  the 
Golden  Sioux  and  Tuscarora  kinds,  and 
summer  squash,  eatable  June  20.  Gather 
garden  seeds  about  the  last  of  July.  Early 
planting  is  essential  to  get  crops  well  set 
before  the  summer  drouth. 

Animated  Nature. — Crows  stay  with  us 
all  winter,  and  roost  on  the  shrub  oaks  of 
the  rolling  land  back  of  St.  Louis,  in  tens 
of  thousands,  flying  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river  early  in  the  morning.  They  are  chiefly 
injurious  to  corn  in  the  ear.  Robins,  Larks, 
Bluebirds,  and  Buntings,  appear  in  the 
warm  days  of  winter.  Wild  Pigeons  some- 
times fly  north  as  early  as  first  of  February. 
Ducks,  Geese,  Brant  and  Cranes  fly  north 
in  February  and  March.  Quails  and  Pin- 
nated Grouse  are  abundant  all  the  year. 
Sparrowhawks  are  very  numerous  in  au- 
tumn, and  feed  on  large  grosshoppers.  Birds 
in  variety  appea'r  in  March.  Bees  are  often 
tempted  out  of  their  hives  in  winter ;  some 
years  begin  to  work  in  March,  and  I  have 
taken  full  boxes  of  newly  made  honey  as 
early  as  the  fifth  of  May.  The  same  hive 
will,  in  favorable  seasons,  bear  robbing  three 
times,  and  throw  off",  perhaps,  three  or  four 
swarms  of  young  bees.  Insects  in  count- 
less numbers  and  variety  flourish  from  early 
spring  till  November,  attacking,  some  of 
them,  every  kind  of  shrub,  tree,  fruit  and 
animal.    The  Red  Spider,  the  Aphis,  and 


the  Scaly  Insect,  infest  our  green-houses. 
The  Striped  Bug  and  others  attack  the  Cu- 
curbitacecB,  often  destructively.  The  Cur- 
culio,  the  Peach-grub,  and  the  Apple-worm, 
are  all  numerous,  and  in  some  seasons  over- 
whelming. The  Grasshopper,  in  summer, 
in  dry  seasons,  is  nearly  as  injurious  as  the 
locust.  The  Army-worm  occasionally  mows 
our  meadows  for  us.  The  Gopher,  or 
Pouched  Rat,  and  the  Mole,  are  injurious  to 
our  gardens ;  and  the  former  sometimes 
burrows  under  the  apple  tree  and  destroys 
the  bark  of  the  roots.  But  we  are  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  these  little  animals. 
Rats  and  mice  are  also  numerous.  We  pro- 
tect the  birds  and  the  toads,  and  multiply 
duclfs  and  turkeys  to  aid  us  in  our  warfare 
against  the  insects. 

Building  Materials.  —  Our  limestone 
works  easily,  and  resembles  granite  in  color, 
when  dressed.  Lime  and  sand  are  abun- 
dant. White  pine  is  brought  here  from  the 
Alleghany  and  from  Wisconsin  ;  yellow  pine 
from  the  Missouri,  the  Gasconade,  &c. ; 
cedar  from  the  St.  Peters  and  the  Missouri ; 
black  walnut,  oak,  maple,  cherry,  poplar, 
are  sawed  at  our  own  mills  in  abundance 
Bricks  are  readily  made  from  the  clay  be- 
neath us,  and  marble  found  in  some  of  our 
quarries. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  our  soil  is 
good,  our  summers  long,  and  our  winters 
mild;  that  our  climate  is  quite  variable; 
that  we  are  liable  to  have  warm  February's, 
and  late  frosts ;  wet  springs,  and  summers 
of  drouth  ;  late  growing  autumns  sud- 
denly terminated,  and  myriads  of  insects  in 
great  variety.  We  have,  therefore,  our  ad- 
vantages and  our  discouragements.  Some 
years  then,  we  shall  be  blessed  with  great 
crops,  while  in  others  we  shall  be  nearly 
destitute  of  any.  Some  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  are  susceptible  of 
amelioration  :  others  are  beyond  our  control. 
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The  average  results  encourage  us  to  perse- 
vere in  planting  orchards,  cultivating  gar- 
dens, and  otherwise  improving  our  estates. 
I  inav  take  another  occasion  to  spcak 
morc  particularly  of  the  natural  productions 


of  our  forests  and   fields,  as  well   as  of  our    A 
actual    achievements    in    horticulture    and 
other  rural  arts.      Yours,  &c. 

Tno:  'Allei*. 

Crystal  Springs,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  29,  184(5.         rx 


THE  STRAWBERRY  QUESTION  REVIEWED. 
BY  L.  C.  EATON,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


[The  "  strawberrj^  question  "  seems  to  be 
the  causa  belli  o(  the  day.  The  following 
article  comes  to  us  from  our  Providence 
correspondent,  and  we  give  place  to  it, 
though  it  is  mostly  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter, as  perhaps  representing  the  views  of 
some  who  may  differ  from  the  opinions  we 
maintain  on  this  subject.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  letters  from  culti- 
vators in  different  parts  of  the  country,  since 
the  publication  of  our  views  on  p.  SO  of  this 
journal,  expressing  their  assent  to  those 
views;  and  it  is  but  just  that  there  should 
•e  a  representation  from  those  who  differ 
from  us.  We  have  commented  anew  on 
some  leading  points  in  Mr.  Eaton's  article 
in  the  shape  of  notes  which  accompany 
it.— Ed.] 


Mr.  Downing  says,  that  Mr.  Longworth 
has  established,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  important  fact,  "  that,  by  his  favorite 
mode  of  cultivating  the  Strawberry,  viz., 
by  planting  a  due  proportion  of  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants,  double  the  usual  crop 
may  be  always  obtained." 

Whatever  experience,  as  a  horticulturist, 
M.  rLongworth  may  have, and  however  much 
of  useful  information  he  has  acquired  and 
disseminated,  he  would  hardly  claim  the 
credit  of  establishing  a  fact,  which  has  been 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  mentioned  by 
most  of  the  authors  upon  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  and  repeatedly  brought   into  notice 


by  communications  published  in  our  agri- 
cultural papers.  Some  cultivators  in  every 
part  of  the  country  have  practiced  upon  it, 
and  been  successful  in  raising  large  crops.* 
Some,  though  their  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  it,  have  neglected  to  profit  by  it, 
and  others  remain  in  total  ignorance,  and 
still  continue  to  cultivate  beds  that  will 
hardly  repay  their  labor.  The  fact  has  been 
established,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
more  generally  known  and  practiced  upon, 
has  not,  as  we  apprehend,  been  owing  so 
much  to  the  incredulity  of  botanists,  as 
Longworth  suggests,  for  they  have  little  to 
do  with  cultivating  fruit,  as  to  the  neglect 
of  many  of  our  farmers,  gardeners  and  even 
nurserymen,  to  inform  themselves  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Longworth  says,  that  "  our  Euro- 
pean gardeners  admit  that  the  principles 
contended  for  by  him,  are  true  in  this  cli- 
mate, but  still  contend  that,  in  Europe,  all 
species  are  perfect  in  their  blossoms,  and 


*  Mr.  LoiifT^vortli  docs  not  claim,  and  we  do  not  claim  for 
him,  the  credit  of  discovering  this  fact.  It  had  been  ascer- 
tained or  discovered  long  before,  m  Europe.  But  even  there, 
it  remains  to  this  day  a  disputed  point,  among  intelligent  hor- 
ticulturists, and  is  by  no  means  established.  Mr.  Longworth, 
by  continually  keeping  it  before  the  public  here,  by  testing  it 
again  and  again,  and  more  than  all  by  the  proof  he  has  brought 
forward  in  the  enormous  product  of  the  market  growers  of 
Cinciimati,  who  follow  this  mode,  we  consider  entitled  fully 
to  the  credit  of  having  established  it.  A  fact  may  be  well 
known  to  a  few,  for  a  long  time  before  it  is  "  established  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.''  Fulton  was  not  the  first  person  who 
ascertained  that  steam  might  be  used  to  propel  vessels ;  yet  no 
one  will  dispute  that  he  established  that  fact.— Ed. 
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there  is  no  difference  in  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  blossom,  which  they  now 
admit  to  exist'  with  us." 

This  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
European  gardeners,  but  certainly  not  of  all. 
Some  of  them,  to  our  knowledge  are  better 
informed. 

The  difference  between  pistillate  and  sta- 
minate  plants  is  as  well  understood  in  Eu- 
rope as  here,  and  the  method  of  selecting 
a  due  proportion  of  the  two  as  much  prac- 
ticed upon.*  It  was  discovered  by  Keene, 
as  Mr.  LoNGWORTH  mentions,  in  1809,  and 
the  subject  Avas  inquired  into  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London  in  1817.  They 
addressed  a  letter  to  Keene,  and  received 
an  answer  communicating  the  fact.  Phil- 
lips, shortly  after,  published  his  "  Pomarium 
Britannicum."  He  speaks  of  Keene's  me- 
thod of  cultivating  the  Strawberry,  and 
confirms  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Downing  contends  for  the  principle 
that  most  of  our  strawberries,  in  their  nor- 
mal or  original  state,  bear  perfect  flowers, 
and  ["  the  large  growing  strawberries," 
Ed.]  having  a  tendency  to  overbear  in  rich 
soil,  run  out  into  pistillate  and  staminate 
forms.  We  should  judge  that  when  he 
wrote  his  treatise  upon  fruits,  he  based  his 
opinion  upon  that  of  Lindley  ;  for,  though 
he  states  that  where  a  bed  of  plants  is 
barren  from  a  deficiency  of  stamens,  it  will 
become  productive,  if  male  plants  are  set 
"  along  side,"  or  "  near  by,"  of  which  Lind- 
ley does  not  speak  ;  yet  he  does  not  recom- 
mend this  method,  but  says,  "the  true  course 
is,  not  to  waste  the  ground  by  putting  out 
barren  plants,  but  carefully  to  select,  where 

*  We  think  our  correspondent  is  in  error  here.  We  never 
knew  an  English  gardener  who  did  not  look  upon  tha  whole 
matter  as  a  chimera  in  practice  ;  and  a  pretty  large  and  con- 
stant correspondence  abroad,  and  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  gardening  literature  of  Europe,  enables  us  to  say  that  it  is 
no  where  generally  resorted  to  in  practice  on  the  continent. 
The  theory  of  the  matter  is  acknowledged,  but  Uie  practice  of 
jt  is  very  rare. — Eo- 

21 


there  is  a  tendency  to  sterility,  only  runners 
from  the  most  fruitful  perfect  plants,"  and 
refers  for  authority  to  Lindley,  who,  he 
says,  "  covers  the  whole  matter."*  Lind- 
ley, when  speaking  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween sterile  and  productive  blossoms,  re- 
fers to  the  Hautbois  class  of  strawberries. 
From  the  trial  he  made,  both  by  cultivating 
plants  obtained  of  others,  and  by  raising 
plants  from  the  seed,  he  condemned  the 
practice  of  selecting  any  sterile  plants.  "  In 
the  cultivation  of  Hautbois  strawberries,  it 
will  be  recommended  that  the  plants  called 
males  should  be  wholly  rooted  up  as  use- 
less." {Lindlei/s  Guide  to  theOrchard,p.313.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  varieties 
cultivated  by  him  have  perfect  blossoms, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  from  what  in- 
formation we  can  gather  with  regard  to 
this  class,  that  he  only  destroyed  the  abso- 
lutely sterile  plants,  leaving  other  staminate 
plants  with  the  female  organs  so  far  deve- 
loped as  generally  to  be  productive,  with- 
out which,  however,  the  pistillate  plants 
would  have  been  wholly  unproductive.  He, 
however,  speaks  of  no  change  taking  place 
in  the  blossoms  of  the  plants  from  rich  cul- 
tivation or  otherwise.  We  should  presume 
that  if  such  change  had  taken  place,  either 
with  this  variety  or  any  other  which  he  (xnl 
tivated,  "  a  sound  practical  gardener,'*  aj 
he  was,  would  have  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  his  treatise,  states  that 
the  Prolific  Hautbois  always  bear  perfect 
flowers.  In  his  magazine,  he  omits  [acci- 
dentally, Ed.]  to  class  it  among  his  enume- 
ration of  those  varieties  having  this  charac- 
ter. 

*  Our  readers  will  understand  tliat  our  correspondent  refers 
to  our  opinion  as  expressed  in  our  work  on  Fruit  Trees.  It 
should  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  however,  what  our 
correspondent  seems  strangely  to  have  overlooked,  that  our 
article  on  "  the  Strawberry  Question,"  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Horticulturist,  was  written  expressly  to  state  our  own 
change  qf  opinion  regju'ding  tlie  practical  value  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing plan.  Horticulture  is  not  yet  a  perfected  but  a  progressive 
science,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  progress. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Prince  speaks  of  "  some  varieties  of 
the  HaulLiois  Sirawberries  being  perfect  in 
both  organs,  and  producing  very  large  fruit." 
Mr.  LoiNGWoRTii  is  confident  that  he  is  in  an 
error.  The  La  Grange,  he  supposes  [right- 
ly, Ed.]  to  be  the  same  as  the  Musk  or  the 
Prolific, and  he  says  he  has  "heard  intelligent 
cultivators  contend  all  the  blossoms  were  per- 
fect in  both  organs, and  always  bore  full  crops. 
Such  is  not  the  fact ;  but  in  some  seasons 
a  large  portion  of  the  blossoms  are  wholly 
barren,  or  bear  small  defective  fruit,  aiid 
would,  to  a  casual  observer,  be  supposed  to  be 
a7i  abimdaiit  bearer. ^^  This  difference  of 
opinion  has  led  us  to  examine  farther  into 
the  written  history  of  this  class.* 

James  Worth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  5, 
p.  10.  (1S23,)  says  :  "  In  some  species,  par- 
ticularly the  JIauthois,  the  barren  and  fruit- 
ful plants  are  separate,"  and  should  be  ap- 
portioned. A  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper,  Vol.  6,  page  19S,  (1824,)  says  that 
"  the  Hautbois  is  the  only  strawberry  I  ever 
met  with  which  has  male  and  female  plants  ; 
all  others  which  1  have  seen  are  hermaphro- 
dites," and  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  set- 
ling  out  a  due  proportion  of  male  plants. 
A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  in  a 
communication  published  in  Vol.  7,  p.  56, 
complains  of  the  barrenness  of  this  variety, 
and  refers  for  instruction  to  the  communica- 
tion last  mentioned,  as  coming  from  the  best 
horticulturist  in  the  state  (Maryland.)  A 
correspondent  writing  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  same  paper,  in  a  commani- 
catioii  published  in  Vol.  7,  page  60,  says : 
"  It  is  only  in  the  Hautbois  variety  that  any 


*  If  the  -writer  of  this  article  were  familiar  with  this  class 
of  Strawberries  —  the  Hautbois — he  would  easily  understand 
■what,  only  reasoning  from  the  wTitings  of  others,  now  puzzles 
him.  Most  of  the  HautboL*  are  strikingly  defective  in  their 
bloesoms,  and  have  therefore  been  abandoned  by  many  per- 
sons as  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  Prolific  Hautbois  is  an 
exception,  and  usually  gives  good  crops — the  blossoms  being 
DMirly  perfect.— Ed. 


difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of  the 
sexual  difTcrence  in  the  plants.  It  differs 
from  the  character  (believed  to  be  common 
to  all  other  varieties)  inasmuch  as  ils  female 
flower  at  least  is  an  imperfect  hermaphrodite, 
imperfect  as  to  the  male  organs.  On  in- 
spection, the  filaments  appear  thicker  and 
shorter  than  in  the  Scarlet  and  other  straw- 
berries, and  the  anthers  are  small  and  efTele; 
and  experience  proves  that  the  flowers  are 
of  themselves  barren,  or  at  least  produce 
small  and  juiceless  fruit.  The  germ  is  of 
the  proper  size,  and  is  found,  when  properly 
impregnated,  to  be  fruitful.  In  the  male 
plant,  the  filaments  are  larger  and  more  erect 
than  in  the  common  strawberry,  and  they 
have  the  anthers  perfect  and  the  germ  small- 
er. This,  too,  is  believed  to  be  what  bota- 
nists term  an  imperfect  hermaphrodite,  but 
predominates  in  the  male  organs  as  the 
others  predominate  in  the  female  organs. 
In  practice  it  is  well  known  to  the  observ- 
ing horticulturist,  that  there  being  of  this 
plant  but  a  small  proportion  of  males  to  fe- 
males, the  beds  will,  if  nature  is  left  to  her- 
self, be  in  a  great  part  barren." 

These  figures  accompanied  the  communi- 
cation, and  we  presume  them  to  be  correct. 


Fig.  44.    Slaminate  Flower.        Fig.  45.     Pistillate  Flower. 

[We  give  the  figures,  though  scarcely  to  be 
recognized  as  strawberry  blossoms. —  Ed.] 
Both  flowers  had  all  the  organs  necessary  to 
produce  fruit,  plainly  developed,  but  each 
were  imperfect.     In  the  blossoms  of  every 
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variety  of  strawberries  which  we  have  ex- 
amined, the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  al- 
ways present,  though  in  different  degrees  ; 
yet  in  some  instances,  one  or  the  other  is  so 
partially  deficient  in  number  and  size,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
cuts  accompanying  the  last  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  give  a  correct  delineation  of  those 
organs  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  and 
plainly  show  how  much  they  differ  in  length, 
size,  and  form,  in  distinct  plants  even  of  the 
same  class.  When  raised  from  the  seed, 
the  plants  have  distinct  and  different  orga- 
nization. Some  may  be  so  far  destitute  of 
pistils  as  to  be  sterile,  or  have  them  in  so 
imperfect  a  form  as  to  possess  but  little  fer- 
tilizing power.  Others  may  have  them  in 
such  a  degree  as  occasionally  to  produce 
small  and  indifferent  fruit ;  others  may  have 
a  better  proportion,  but  still  not  be  uniform- 
ly productive  ;  and  others  may  be  so  far 
destitute  of  stamens,  as  to  be  wholly  unpro- 
ductive without  the  aid  of  staminate  plants, 
and  may  be  more  or  less  productive,  as  the 
staminate  plants  used  with  them  differ  more 
or  less  in  the  development  of  their  fertiliz- 
ing qualities.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
[the  existence]  of  any  variety  of  strawber- 
ries, since  the  proportion  of  both  organs 
varies  so  much  in  different  plants,  that  a 
plant  may  be  produced  having  the  organs 
equally  well  proportioned,  and  thus  be  per- 
fect.* If  it  should  not  be  selected  and  kept 
by  itself,  but  cultivated  with  other  seedlings 
raised  with  it,  horticulturists  would  differ  as 
to  the  character  of  the  new  variety  from 
cultivating  beds  more  or  less  fruitful,  and 
having  plants  of  a  different  organization. 

*  Here  our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  views. 
What  are  called  male  and  female  strawberry  plants,  or  stami- 
uate  and  pistillate,  are  not  so,  strictly  speakin;?,  like  those  of 
real  dioecious  plants,  such  as  the  Osage  Orange  and  the  Buffalo 
Berry  ;  but  only  apparently  so,  as  we  stated  in  our  work  on 
Fruits.  The  organs  are  always  present  in  all  strawberry  blos- 
soms ;  but  in  wliat  appear  to  be  pistillate  blossoms  the  stamens 
are  only  rudimentary,  or  partially  developed,  and  vie*  versa-  Ed. 


We  examined  blossoms  of  the  Hovey's 
Seedling  last  spring,  and  whilst  we  found  a 
large  share  of  the  blossoms  undoubtedly 
pistillate,  we  also  found  a  few  differing  from 
the  pistillate  form,  yet  not  so  much  as  to 
constitute  what  we  should  suppose  to  be 
perfect  flowers. 

Whether  every  variety  was  perfect  in  its 
normal  state  is  one  question,  and  whether  a 
perfect  plant  changes  is  another ;  and  what 
varieties  are  perfect,  and  what  otherwise,  is 
also  another  subject  of  inquiry. 

That  certain  varieties  have  a  tendency, 
when  highly  cultivated,  to  v^ry  from  their 
normal  state,  seems  to  us  very  improbable. 
Our  Avild  species  produce  flowers  both  sta- 
minate and  pistillate,  whether  springing  up 
in  rich  or  poor  soil,  whether  growing  upon 
the  barren  hill-side  or  the  fertile  meadow. 
When  the  seeds  of  strawberries  are  sown, 
plants  are  produced  of  each  description. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
LiNDLEY,and,  we  are  confident,  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  everj' observing 
cultivator,  who  has  had  occasion  to  test  it. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  natural  difl^erence  of  or- 
ganization. Why  high  cultivation  should 
not  produce  the  same  effect  with  every  va- 
riety equally  productive,  according  to  their 
organic  strength,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine.* The  Large  Early  Scarlet,  for  instance, 
which  in  the  article  in  the  Horticulturist,  is 

*  We  fear  this  is  the  reasoning  of  a  special  pleader,  rather 
than  that  of  a  scientific  investigator.  Our  correspondent,  if  ho 
pursue  his  examinations  further  into  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
win  "be  at  a  loss  to  determine"  the  cause  of  many  unex- 
plained anomalies.  The  Pear,  the  Apple,  and  the  Quince,  are 
all  nearly  allied  in  structure — so  much  so  as  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  genus,  by  the  older  botanists.  Why  is  it 
that  three  thousand  years  of  cultivation,  which  has  transformed 
the  crab  and  the  chnlcc-pear  into  so  many  hundred  delicious  va- 
rieties, has  not  yet  had  the  effect  of  making  a  single  sort  of 
quince  a  really  eatable  fruit  ?  Why  is  it  that  bog  earth  will  cause 
the  flowers  of  one  species  of  Hydrangea  to  change  to  a  fine  blue, 
and  not  affect  those  of  any  other  ?  The  Boston  Nectarine  was 
raised  from  a  peach  stone ;  why  does  not  every  peach  stone 
produce  a  nectarine  ? — Ed. 
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called  perfect,  is  a  regular,  very  abundant, 
and  excellent  bearer,  as  much  so  as  any 
other  scarlet.  Why  has  not  the  same  cause 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  this  as  upon 
the  other  varieties  of  the  same  class  ?  That 
over  luxuriance  should  result  in  sterility, 
might  be  quite  probable  ;  but,  according  to 
Downing,  far  from  any  exhaustion  of  the 
productive  powers  taking  place,  "  some  va- 
rieties bear  finer  and  more  abundant  crops 
than  they  did  in  their  natural  state  ;"*  the 
vigor  of  the  plants  is  unimpaired,  and  when 
a  bed  is  formed  by  a  proper  selection  of 
each,  and  cultivated  in  a  rich  soil,  the 
plants  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  over- 
bear, and  therefore  a  stronger  tendency  to 
change  from  their  condition,  than  when  in 
iheir  normal  state. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  of  a  change  in 
the  organization  of  this  fruit,  can  any  ana- 
logous case  be  shown  ?  If  it  be  an  anoma- 
ly, the  proof  to  establish  it  should  be  clear 
and  positive. t 

*  Mr.  E.  does  not  quote  us  quite  fairly.  In  our  article  on 
the  Strawberry  Question,  p.  86,  we  have  stated  distinctly  that 
a  variety  having  become  pistillate,  is  so  imperfect  in  one  of  its 
productive  powers — the  stamens — that  it  requires  the  aid  of 
other  plants  to  fertilize  its  blossoms.  It  is  only  when  this  de- 
fect is  supplied  most  fully,  by  an  artificial  system  of  fertilizing 
the  otherwise  sterile  blossoms,  that  it  bears  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  natural  state. — Ed. 

t  There  are  many  examples  of  this  "  change  of  organiza- 
tion" in  other  plants.  The  blos-soms  of  the  common  Hydran- 
gea, as  we  usually  see  them,  are  entirely  sterile.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  stamens  or  pistils.  But  when  this  plant  is  growoi  in 
very  poor  and  dry  soil,  the  small  and  perfect  normal  blossoms 
are  produced,  which  have  pistils  and  stamens  in  abundance. 
Last  season,  a  very  dry  one,  a  large  plant  in  our  garden  bore 
numerous  clusters  of  perfect  flowers. 

On  the  lawn  near  our  own  house,  stands  a  large  and  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Blagnolia  conspicua.  In  China,  its  native  country, 
it  bears  seed  abundantly.  Here,  though  perfectly  hardy  and 
flowering  every  year  profusely,  only  two  or  three  pistils  in  a 
capsule  are  fertilized,  and  swell  into  seeds.  The  rest  are  abor- 
tive. The  Tulip  Tree  of  our  forests,  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years  after  commencing  to  bloom,  bears  false  or  lioUow  seeds. 
In  the  older  trees,  the  fructifying  powers  assume  a  more  com- 
plete form,  and  the  seeds  borne  are  all  perfect.  The  cultiva- 
tor of  exotics  is  familiar  \vith  this  change  in  plants  introduced 
here  from  warmer  climates ;  hence  he  fertilizes  the  blossoms 
of  Camellias,  Cacti,  and  numberless  other  genera,  when  he 
vrishes  to  raise  large  and  perfect  seeds.    Now  the  PiTie  Straw- 


Mr.  Downing  gives  us  the  result  of  his 
observations  for  the  past  two  seasons,  rela- 
tive to  his  beds  of  the  Ross'  Phoenix  and 
Hovey's  Seedlings. 

We  would  premise  that  he  admits  thai 
the  pistillate  or  staminateform  once  reached, 
is  permanent.  He  says  that  "  last  season 
was  the  first  that  an  isolated  bed,  in  his 
garden,  of  Hovey's  Seedling  came  into 
bearing.  Being  fully  alive  to  the  interest 
which  this  subject  has  assumed,  we  exa- 
mined this  bed  daily  Avhen  it  was  in  blos- 
som. As  we  have  before  staled,  the  blos- 
soms were  all  perfect,  large,  well  developed, 
and  bearing  a  due  proportion  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  With  a  careful  search,  we  were 
only  able  to  discover  two  plants  that  bore 
pistillate  flowers.  Every  plant  bore  flowers 
and  fruit.  When  the  same  plants  came  in- 
to bloom  in  May,  we  watched  the  opening 
of  the  blossoms  with  a  great  deal  of  inte- 
rest. When  the  bed  was  fully  in  bloom, 
we  discovered  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  plants  bore  only  pistillate  blossoms.  Of 
the  remaining  two-thirds,  many  bore  perfect 
blossoms,  as  they  had  done  previously, 
while  a  few  also  bore  imperfect  staminate 
blossoms  ;"  and  he  predicts  that  next  year, 
the  bed  will  have  clianged  almost  entirely 
to  pistillate  plants  ;  and  he  also  states  "  the 
same  result  occurred  in  a  bed  of  Eoss'  Phoe- 
nix ,  and  that  in  another  part  of  the  garden 


berries,  (the  class  to  wliich  Hovey's  Seedling  belongs,)  are 
originally  from  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own,  and  their 
fructifying  organs  are  liable  to  the  same  general  laws  of  varia- 
tion when  introduced  into  a  di/Terent  climate. 

The  Dutch  florists  would  give  our  correspondent  a  familiar 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  parts  of  plants.  A  grower  of  tulips 
raises  a  large  bed  of  seedlings.  AVhen  the  bulbs  first  come 
into  bloom,  they  show  only  plain  or  self-colored  blossoms.  But 
the  florist  does  not  despair;  he  calls  these  plain  tulips  his 
breeders.  He  cultivates  them  patiently,  and  by  and  by,  per- 
haps in  a  year,  perhaps  ui  several  year.s,  the  plain  and  uni- 
formly colored  flower  breaks  out  into  a  new  sort,  of  the  great- 
est variety  and  brilliancy  of  color.  This  variety,  having  once 
attained  a  new  and  distinct  character  of  blossom,  does  not  fall 
back  again  into  the  normal  form,  but  takes  its  place  among 
the  select  variegated  sorts. — Ed. 
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a  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  that  has  borne 
for  three  years,  has  become  entirely  pistil- 
late." How  did  it  happen  that  if  perfect 
plants  will  entirely  change  in  three  years  or 
less  to  pistillate  and  staminate  forms,  that 
he  was  so  fortunate  in  1844  or  184-5  as  to 
have  beds  entirely  composed  of  such  plants 
as  these  two  varieties  ? 

The  Ross  Phcenix  was  raised  in  1837, 
and  the  Hovey's  Seedling  has  been  cultiva- 
ted for  twelve  years.  If  it  takes  but  three 
years  only  to  change  their  organization, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  perfect  plants  would  have  long  since 
been  entirely  extinct  ?  Those  who  cultiva- 
ted these  varieties,  immediately  after  they 
■were  raised  from  the  seed,  we  presume, 
cultivated  them  upon  as  "  rich  soil  "  as  that 
upon  which  Mr.  Downing  planted  his  beds, 
and  raised  probably  as  large  crops  ;  why 
did  not  the  perfect  blossoms  assume  a  diffe- 
rent form  under  their  management,  before 
any  plants  reached  his  hands  ?  Supposing 
even  that  some  few  perfect  plants,  by  not 
having  been  "  cultivated  in  rich  soil,"  or 
not  having  been  allowed  to  "  overbear," 
still  remained,  it  would  be  singular  that 
there  should  be  entire  beds  of  them  in 
1844  or  1845.  Whence  were  they  obtained  ? 
Has  Mr.  Downing,  or  any  other  person,  for 
years  cultivated  these  varieties  upon  poor 
soil,  to  prevent  the  perfect  plants  plants  from 
running  out  ?  L.  c.  e. 

rrovicloice,  August  20,  184G. 


Additional  Note  by  the  Editor. — AVe 
think  we  can  very  readily  throw  some  light 
on  this  latter  point,  which  seems  so  difficult 
of  solution  to  our  friend. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  repeat  that 
when  once  the  normal  state  of  a  strawberry 
is  that  of  perfect  blossoms,  as  we  consider 
Hovey's  Seedling  to  have  been,  it  requires 
that  the  plants  should  bear  two  to  four  years 


upon  the  same  bed  before  the  offsets  would 
also  assume  a  pistillate  form.  Now,  every 
one  knows  that  a  new  variety  of  strawberry 
as  popular  as  this  has  been,  is  not  one  which 
is  likely  to  be  allowed  by  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  to  remain  long  in  the  same  bed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  Hovey's 
Seedling  has  scarcely  been  supplied  by  con- 
tinually taking  off  the  runners,  and  making 
new  plantations,  as  fast  as  they  were  formed. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  supposing  a  bed  to 
bear  perfect  flowers  the  first  season,  that, 
according  to  our  views,  if  a  new  bed  vifere 
formed  with  the  runners  of  that  summer,and 
again  another  fresh  plantation  made  from 
the  off-sets  of  those  runners  the  succeeding 
year,  that  the  original  perfect  condition 
could  be  and  is  preserved.  In  short  we  be- 
lieve as  Ave  before  said,  a  strawberry,  which 
is  at  first  productive  and  perfect  in  its  blos- 
soms, may,  by  renewing  it  by  fresh  planta- 
tion, made  from  off-sets  taken  from  beds  that 
have  borne  but  once,  be  preserved  forever 
in  a  perfect  state. 

Hovey's  Seedling  is  now  in  this  condition 
in  many  hands.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  private  gardens,  having  been  allowed  to 
bear  continuous  crops,  it  has  assumed  perma- 
nently the  pistillate  form,  and  now  requires 
to  be  fertilized  by  other  sorts. 

The  reason  why  we  now  recommend  the 
plan  of  making  beds  of  pistillate  and  sta- 
minate plants,  instead  of  the  perfect  ones, 
as  we  did  in  our  work  on  fruits,  are  these : 

JTirst,  Because,  for  reasons  stated  in  our 
article  in  the  August  number,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  a  bed  of  pistillates,  fertilized  by 
staminates,  Avill  be  more  permanently  and 
uniformly  productive. 

Second,  and  chiefly,  Because  it  require? 
more  care  and  attention  to  renew  a  straw- 
berry plantation  every  second  year  than  the 
majority  of  our  cultivators  are  willing  to 
bestow.     A  fine  crop  this  year,  is  the  strong- 
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est  temptation  to  leave  the  same  bed  till 
the  next  season.  The  bed  originally  bear- 
ing perfect  blossoms,  thus  becomes  barren 
by  the  mere  exhaustion  caused  by  overbear- 
ing, while  in  the  other  case,  it  can  only  be- 
come barren  when  the  plants  are  absolutely 
in  want  of  proper  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
Hence  what  we  call  Mr.  Longworth's  mode, 
requires  the  least  care  and  attention,  and 
gives  the  largest  and  most  certain  crops. 

One  word  more.  The  only  important 
point  of  the  "  Strawberry  Question  "  seems 
to  be  pretty  thoroughly  settled  now — that 
is,  the  advantage  of  fertilizing  the  pistillate 
varieties.  We  scarcely  know  an  intelligent 
cultivator  in  the  country,  who  has  given  the 
subject  careful  attention,  that  is  not  now 
convinced  of  its  value. 

The  other  point — that  of  the  variation  of 
certain  sorts  from  a  perfect  to  a  pistillate 
form,  is  one  of  comparatively  little  value. 


in  a  practical  point  of  view.  There  are  se- 
veral horticulturists,  and  among  others,  Mr. 
LoNGWouTH,  who  differ  from  us  regarding 
this. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  such  a  mat- 
ter by  argument.  Nothing,  when  facts  are 
required,  will  convince  those  who  have  not 
seen,  but  the  facts  themselves. 

We  therefore  propose  to  send  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  next  sea- 
son, a  few  pots  containing  plants  of  Hovey's 
Seedling  in  bloom.  Those  who  oppose  the 
theory'  of^  variation  say  that  this  variety  now 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  pistillate  sort. 
We  propose  to  show  it  to  them  in  a  perfect 
form — that  is  to  say,  with  an  abundance  of 
stameTis  and  pistils.  If  we  do  so,  (and  this 
ihs  Society's  co^nm'ttee  shall  decide,)  then 
we  shall  consider  the  theory  of  variation 
established.  If  not,  then  we  will  admit 
that  it  falls  to  the  ground. — Ed. 
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Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  while 
it  is  our  desire  to  make  this  journal  the  ve- 
hicle of  information  respecting  every  thing 
that  is  new,  and  really  valuable,  among  fruits 
and  flowering  plants,  it  is  still  more  strong- 
ly our  wish  to  extend  as  much  as  possible 
the  knowledge  of  -uch  varieties  as  have 
been  tested  here,  and  really  proved  to  be 
standard  sorts,  rather  than  such  as  are  yet 
perhaps  only  to  be  classed  among  the  specu- 
lations of  dealers  in  trees  and  plants.  We 
shall  therefore  continue,  from  time  to  time, 
our  remarks  on  this  subject,  commenced  in 
the  July  number. 

I.  huling's  superb  plum. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  this  fine  plum 
is  known.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  Cata- 


logue of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  exists  only  in  a  {ew  collections 
in  this  country.  Still  it  is  at  least  twenty 
years  since  it  originated,  and  the  first  des- 
cription of  the  fruit  given  by  the  elder 
PRINCE,  in  his  "  Short  Treatise  on  Horti- 
culture," was  published  in  1828,  It  was 
stated  truly,  in  that  work,  that  "  it  is  larger 
than  the  Washington,"  and  it  was  considered 
at  that  time  to  hold  "  the  first  in  rank  among 
plums." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Horticultural  Society 
remarked  to  us,  a  year  ago,  that  Huling's 
Superb  could  not  really  be  a  fruit  of  merit, 
else  why  should  it  even  now  be  so  little 
known  in  the  country? 

The  truth  is,  for  a  long  time  this  variety 
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was  almost  lost,  and  existed  in  many  col- 
lections merely  by  name.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tree 
of  it  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  long  search  in 
gardens  elsewhere.  We  fruited  it,  satisfied 
ourselves  of  its  high  merit,  and  have  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  many  trees 
of  this  variety. 


Fig.  46.     Huling's  Superb  Plum. 

Huling's  Superb  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  plums.  When  fully  grown, 
it  is  of  the  largest  size,  measuring  six  inches 
in  circumference.  The  tree  is  very  distinct 
and  remarkable  in  its  growth — the  leaves 
being  very  broad  and  large,  and  the  shoots 
peculiarly  stout  and  blunt,  and  with  a  large 
shoulder  (or  swelling)  behind  each  bud. 
The  growth  is  thrifty,  and  the  young 
branches  downy. 

The  description  in  our  work  on  fruit  trees 
not  being  complete  of  this  variety,  we  here 
subjoin  another,  drawn  up  with  the  fruit  be- 
fore us.* 

*  It  is  quite  delightful  to  correct  ourself  one  of  the  errors, 
which  the  ardent  pomologists  of  the  new  school  have  not  yet 
been  able,  with  all  their  industry,  to  detect  in  our  Ftmxu  and 


Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  with  a 
distinct  though  shallow  suture.  Stalk  strong 
and  stout,  about  an  inch  long,  swollen  at 
its  junction  with  the  tree;  set  in  a  round 
small  cavity.  Skin  rather  dull  greenish- 
yellow,  thinly  covered  with  pale  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow  not  very  fine  grained, 
but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  sprightly  flavor,  less 
sweet,  but  higher  flavored  than  the  Wash- 
ington :  it  adheres  to  the  stone.  It  ripens  at 
the  middle  of  August,  and  is  an  excellent 
bearer. 

Huling's  Superb  is  not  equal  in  flavor  to 
the  Jefferson,  ^ which  has  this  season  again 
fully  sustained  its  high  character  with  us) ; 
but  it  is  altogether  a  noble  fruit,  and  we 
commend  it  especially  to  every  grower  of 
the  plum  who  has  the  good  strong  soil  which 
this  fruit  tree  delights  in. 

II.    THE    BLACK  PRINCE  STRAWBERRY 

This  remarkably  excellent  variety  has 
been  before  noticed  by  us,  and  we  now  give 
a  portrait  of  the  fruit  as  grown  here  the 
past  season.  The  Black  Prince  Strawberry 
is  not  a  new  variety  in  England,  though  it 
is  yet  very  little  known  in  America.  It  was 
described  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions 
and  in  Lindley's  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard," 
fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  as  a  "  very  dark 
violet  fruit,  with  a  solid  flesh,  rich  and  high 
flavored."  It  is  not  now  ranked  as  first  rate 
in  the  London  Society's  Catalogue ;  but 
this  may  perhaps  arise  from  its  not  thriving 
well  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Keene's 
Seedling,  which  is  still,  almost  unanimous- 


Fruit  Trees  of  America.  The  Huling's  Superb  Plum  is  a  cling- 
stone.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of  this  fruit  three  or  four  years  before 
we  prepared  that  work,  but  since  that  time  wc  found  our 
notes  were  not  complete  respecting  this  fruit.  Both  the 
Prince'.'  described  it,  but  were  silent  on  this  head.  AVc  c\. 
deavored  to  obtain  some  specimens  in  the  summer  of  19 1 J 
without  success,  and  wrote  to  three  cultivators  who  had  grown 
it,  but  they  could  not  settle  the  point.  We  therefore  staled, 
on  our  remembrance,  that  il  was  a  freestone.  Pomona  forgive 
U9 !    It  shall  be  corrected  in  our  next — the  seventh — edition. 
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Fig.  47.     The  Black  Prince  Strawberry. 


ly  placed  at  the  head  of  strawberries  in 
England,  would  have  but  a  small  vote  in  its 
favor  for  general  cultivation  by  horticultu- 
rists in  the  United  States.  Our  climate, 
which  is  quite  unsuited  to  it,  is  perfectly 
congenial  to  other  varieties,  and  the  pre- 
sent among  them. 

The  Black  Prince  Strawberr}'  we  receiv- 
ed from  England  about  five  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens, 
under  the  most  indifferent,  as  well  as  under 
the  best  culture — on  common  soil,  and  on 
soil  well  prepared  by  trenching.  It  has 
been  left  fully  exposed  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  unsheltered  places;  and  we,  therefore, 
feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  for  hardiness, 
abundant  product,  and  especially  high-fla- 


vored fruit,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  va- 
riety that  has  been  tested  in  this  country. 
In  winters,  when  nearly  all  the  large  Pine 
strawberries,  left  uncovered,  have  been  more 
or  less  injured,  this  has  not  suffered  in  the 
least. 

The  blossoms  of  the  Black  Prince  are  all 
distinctly  pistillate.  When  planted  near  ;i 
bed  of  Early  Scarlet,  Duke  of  Kent,  or 
Early  Virginia,  (sorts  with  an  abundance  of 
stamois,)  every  blossom,  therefore,  sets,  and 
becomes  a  large  and  finely  formed  fruit.  In 
regular  and  abundant  crops,  it  surpasses 
every  large-fruited  variety  that  we  have  seen. 

In  high  flavor,  we  consider  the  Black 
Prince  as  standing  unrivalled  in  this  climate. 
We   speak    now   chiefly  of  its   quality  as 
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grown  in  this  state.  It  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  in  the  East  and  West  to 
enable  us  to  speak  positively  of  its  merits 
there  ;  but  its  exceedingly  hardy  character 
affords  us  the  best  reason  for  believing  it 
will  prove  equally  so  in  those  sections  of  our 
country. 

The  leaf  oi  this  variety  of  strawberry  is 
large,  symmetrically  formed;  smooth,  ra- 
ther flat  and  handsome  ;  the  color  dark,  but 
not  glossy  on  the  upper  surface.  The  fruit 
is  always  large,  but  scarcely  of  the  largest 
size  ;  always  very  regularly  formed,  ovate, 
depressed.  The  color  is  a  deep  purplish- 
red,  much  darker  than  that  of  any  othe  ■ 
Pine  strawberry,  and  the  surface  of  the 
fruit  is  very  glossy  or  polished,  with  the  seeds 
slightly  imbedded.  The  flesh  is  solid,  firm, 
dark  red,  and  unusually  rich  and  high  fla- 
vored. The  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are 
quite  downy.  It  ripens  about  the  medium 
season. 

in.    THE  TRUE  RED  ANTWERP  RASPBERRY, 

We  are  induced  to  give  an  engraving  of 
this  most  excellent  standard  sort,  because 
even  now  the  genuine  Dutch  variety  is  yet 
comparatively  little  known,  except  around 
Boston  and  New- York.  Four  or  five  culti- 
vators of  fruits,  having  good  collections, 
have  sent  us,  late.y,  specimens  of  the  small 


Fig.  48.     The  Spurious  Red  Antwerp. 

and    indifferent  berry  so  generally  known 
by  this  name,  asking  us  to  say  if  such  were 
22 


the  true  Ked  Antwerp  ?  It  is  a  small  and 
very  inferior  fruit,  fig.  48,  entirely  unworthy 
of  cultivation. 

The  true  Red  Antwerp  is  correctly  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  fig.  49. 
It  is  every  way  a  fruit  of  the  highest  merit, 
very  large,  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer, 
of  high  flavor,  and  will  not,  we  think,  be 
displaced  from  our  gardens  by  any  new  sort. 
Its  fruit  is  very  regularly  conical,  rather 
longer  and  more  regularly  shaped  than  that 
of  any  other  sort. 

An  opinion  of  a  new  fruit  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fixed,  till  it  is  based  upon  trials  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Since  the 
publication  of  our  account  of  the  Fastolff 
Raspberry,  we  have  received  the  following 
note  from  a  higly  respectable  fruit-grower, 
near  New- York,  who  raises  the  raspberry 
extensively  for  market.  The  writer  is  one 
whose  opinion  is  one  of  weight,  and  his 
remarks  are  to  the  point  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  have  read  your  article  on  the  new 
English  raspberry — the  Fastolff.  I  raise 
the  raspberry  largely  for  market,  and  hav- 
ing about  one  hundred  good  sets  of  the 
Fastolff  in  full  bearing,  can  give  an  opinion 
with  probably  as  much  confidence  as  any 
body  else  in  this  country. 

"  The  Fastolff  is  a  very  fine  fruit,  and 
merits  all  you  say  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
it,  at  least  for  my  purposes,  equal  on  the 
whole  to  the  real  old  Red  Antwerp,  which  I 
have  long  grown  a  great  quantity  of.  The 
Fastolff  is  not  much,  if  at  ail  larger  than 
the  Antwerp,  with  the  same  adtivat'wn  •*  it 
is  nut  richer  to  the  taste  ;  and  it  has  for  the 
market  grower  the  defect  of  being  a  soft 
fruit.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  bear  car- 
riage well.  The  real  Red  Antwerp  is  not 
injured  by  being  picked  or  carried  to  mar- 

*  Vou  know  liow  a  new  sort  of  fruit  is  always  nursed  and 
stimulated  into  large  size. 
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Fig.  49.     The  True  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry.* 


ket.  It  cannot  be  beaten  for  product,  and  I 
am  sure  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  considered 
the  more  worthy  of  cultivation  of  the  two 
sorts." 

The  foregoing  opinion  is  doubtless  based 
upon  the  truth.  The  Fastolff,  though  a 
splendid  fruit,  will  not  bear  carriage  well. 


We  think,  however,  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
larger  fruit,  and  it  appears,  so  far  as  we 
have  tried  it,  rather  the  hardier  of  the  tAvo, 
but  this  is  not  yet  fully  established.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  no  tioo  varieties  of  the  small- 
er fruits  better  worth  a  place  in  the  garden 
than  these. 


A  Successful  Mode  of  Transplanting  Trees  in  Summer. 

BY  S.  G.  PERKINS,  BOSTON. 

lTo  the  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  i  of  our  readers,  as  one  of  unusual  novelty 
S.  G.  Pekkins,  Esq.,  we  ask  the  attention    and  interest. 

•  Our  fijrure.  in  llie  July  number,  of  ihe  Fastolff  Raspberry,  Mr.  PeRKINS,    aS    OUr   readers  are  alread\ 

tras  ver>-  badly  executed.    In  outline  it  shows  tiie  genuine    g^are,  we  esteem  as  a  Veteran  horticultu- 

fruit  correctly,  as  it  appears  in  common  garden  culture;  but  _         .  j  t.       u 

the  engraver  failed  in  the  cut  as  a  portrait  of  the  fruit.  j  "St,  whoSO  practice  IS  nOt  SUrpaSSed   by' that 
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of  any  other  person  in  the  country.  Last 
season,  when  we  examined  his  interesting 
garden,  near  Boston,  we  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  trees  alluded  to  in  this  article. 
Some  of  them  had  been  transplanted  in 
full  leaf  the  same  season  ;  others  the  pre- 
vious summer;  yet,  to  our  astonishment, 
they  had  as  luxuriant,  and  almost  as  fruit- 
ful an  appearance  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed. 

Our  readers  will  be  struck  with  the  appa- 
rent simplicity  of  Mr.  Perkins'  process.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  the  simpli- 
city of  profound  knowledge.  Novices, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  told  that  it  is  supposed 
by  so  skilful  a  practical  man  as  our  corres- 
pondent, that  the  transplanter  who  under- 
takes to  follow  his  mode,  is  a  man  who 
knows  his  business,  and  has  the  same  re- 
spect (or  fibrous  roots,  that  a  pious  monk  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  for  a  fragment  of 
the  true  cross. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  success  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  transplant- 
ing trees  in  full  growth.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  fact  that  our  climate  is  by  no 
means  a  very  favorable  one  for  transplant- 
ing, Mr.  Perkins'  success,  by  this — his  own 
mode,  is  complete  and  satisfactory.  Though 
it  may  not  be  of  such  general  utility,  as  to 
take  the  place  of  spring  and  autumn  plant- 
ing, yet  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
it  will  be  of  great  value. — Ed.] 


Dear  Sir — In  the  spring  of  1844, 1  intend- 
ed to  remove  a  small  pear  tree  from  my  pri- 
vate nursery  to  one  of  the  quarters  in  my  gar- 
den ;  but  being  too  much  out  of  health  to 
attend  to  my  garden,  I  forgot  or  neglected 
to  have  it  done. 

The  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  trees 
were  in  full  leaf,  I  was  passing  through  my 
grounds,  and  casting  my  eye  on  the  tree  in 
question,  it  brought  to  mind  my  omission, 


and  that  I  had  lost  a  year  in  filling  up  the 
spot  in  the  quarter  where  I  intended  to  plant 
it.  The  tree  was  very  vigorous,  about  four 
and  a  half  or  five  feet  high,  grafted  on  a 
quince  stock,  and  of  a  kind  of  which  I  had 
no  duplicate  ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  desirous 
of  giving  it  a  better  situation  than  the  one 
it  occupied.  While  thinking  of  my  blunder, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  tree  might  be  re- 
moved then,  in  full  leaf,  if  proper  care  was 
used  in  preparing  it  beforehand.  I  accord- 
ingly called  my  man  "  Patrick,"  and  direct- 
ed him  to  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree  as 
deep  as  its  roots  went  into  the  ground,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  wide.  This  be- 
ing done,  I  had  the  trench  filled  with  water, 
and  covered  over  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
getting  into  it.  In  this  state  the  tree  was 
left  between  thirty  and  forty  hours,  when 
the  ball  of  earth  round  its  roots  was  found 
to  be  very  firm  and  solid,  so  that  the  tree 
could  be  removed  with  perfect  security ; 
and  it  was  actually  done  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, so  much  so  that  ihe  tree  never  stopped 
growing,  and  made  considerable  wood  dur- 
ing the  summer.  I  soon  after,  about  June 
1st,  removed  several  other  pear,  peach,  and 
apricot  trees  with  the  most  complete  success. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  removed  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1844,  ten  trees  to  a  trellis 
that  I  had  recently  made,  viz.,  four  plums, 
four  peaches,  and  two  apricots,  all  of  which 
grew  rapidly  that  year,  and  so  filled  the 
trellis,  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  peaches 
away  this  summer,  1845,  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  and  place  them  on  another  trellis 
which  1  had  built. 

I  continued,  during  the  summer  of  1844, 
to  remove  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  some  with 
the  fruit  on  them,  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  out  of  seventy-six  trees  removed 
I  lost  only  six — seventy  having  succeeded 
perfectly.  One  tree  that  was  removed  con- 
trary to  my  advice,  after  having  been  pre- 
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pared  only  twenty-four  hours,  lost  tlie  earth 
in  part  from  its  roots,  and  after  lingering 
some  time  died.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  time  was  not  given  for  the  superabun- 
dant water  to  be  discharged  from  the  ball, 
and  it  of  course  was  not  as  firmly  consoli- 
dated as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been 
left  six  or  eight  hours  longer,  before  it  was 
taken  up.  My  gardener  now  became  a  con- 
vert to  mj'  system,  and  had  what  he  calls 
a  "turban"  made  to  tie  round  the  ball 
before  it  is  removed.  This  has  been  very 
serviceable,  for  with  the  aid  of  this  cloth, 
we  can  remove  balls  so  large,  that  they  re- 
quire three  strong  men  to  lift  them.  This 
year,  1845,  I  have  removed,  during  the 
summer,  many  fine  trees  with  the  fruit  on 
them,  with  perfect  success ;  some  of  them 
were  peaches,  trained  trees,  five  and  six 
feet  high,  and  spreading  six  and  eight  feet 
on  the  trellis. 

The  advantage  of  removing  young  trees 
in  summer,  when  they  are  growing  vigorous- 
ly, over  that  of  removing  them  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  is  as  follows  : 

If  you  remove  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
you  must  either  uncover  the  roots,  or  you 
must  remove  them  with  a  ball  of  earth.  If 
you  uncover  the  roots,  you  put  the  tree  back 
a  year;  but  you  have  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing and  cutting  out  all  the  bad  roots  ;  if  you 
do  not  uncover  the  roots  to  examine  them, 
you  are  liable  to  have  your  tree  fall  off  and 
die  during  the  summer,  from  the  defective 
state  of  its  roots.  But  if  you  remove  the 
tree  in  the  summer,  at  any  time  from  the 
last  of  May  to  September,  when  it  is  grow- 
ing vigorously,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
roots  are  good,  and  the  tree  will  never  cease 
growing,  if  the  precautions  here  mentioned 
are  observed  in  its  preparation. 

Hence,  I  find  trees  removed  this  summer, 
1S45,  with  the  fruit  attached  to  them,  have 
gone  on  to  complete  the  growth  commenced 


before  removal,  and  to  increase  the  size  and 
mature  the  fruit  as  if  they  had  not  been 
transplanted  ;  and  these  trees  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  bear  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  year, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Whereas, 
if  the  trees  had  been  removed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  roots  stripped  or  laid  bare,  they  could 
not  have  been  permitted  to  bear  at  all  this 
year,  and  but  little  fruit  the  next,  without 
injury  to  the  trees.  Peaches,  plums,  and 
pears  on  quince  stocks,  bear  transplanting 
in  this  way  in  the  summer,  without  stopping 
their  growth,  provided  they  are  vigorous 
thrifty  growing  trees  at  the  time  they  are 
taken  up. 

When  standard  trees  are  transplanted  in 
the  fall    or  autumn,  it  is  best  to  support 


Fig.  50.     Conical  mound  to  support  a  transplanted  tret. 

them  with  a  cone  of  earth,  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree.  (See  fig.  50.)  This  mode  is 
far  preferable  to  staking,  as  it  supports  them 
in  an  upright  position  without  chafing  the 
tree,  as  a  stake  is  apt  to  do ;  besides  the 
earth  covers  and  protects  the  newly  planted 
roots  from  the  effects  of  the  winter's  frost, 
which  will  heave  them,  if  the  ground  be 
moist,  unless  they  are  well  mulched  or  cov- 
ered with  litter. 

Standard  trees,  when  transplanted  in  the 
autumn  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  be  found 
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in  the  spring'  perfectly  upright,  if  treated 
in  this  manner,  and  the  earth  may  be  then 
levelled,   and  the  tree  will  remain  firm  in 

its  position. 

***** 

The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  my  me- 
moranda of  practice,  and  was  written  last 
autumn.  I  have  only  to  add  now  that  my 
anticipations  regarding  the  success  of  the 
trees  referred  to  have  been  entirely  realized. 
They  are  as  fruitful  and  luxuriant  as  I 
could  desire.     I  will  remark  also,  in  addi- 


tion, that  I  have  found  the  best  mode  of 
watering  the  trees  after  removal,  is  to  leave 
a  narrow  trench  open,  outside  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  roots,  (after  the  tree  is  planted;) 
which  being  poured  full  of  water,  and  left 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  filled  with 
earth,  will  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  the  newly  transplanted  tree,  without 
disturbing  the  ball  which  surrounds  the 
roots.       Respectfully, 

S.  G.  Perkins, 

Brookline.  near  Botton,  Sept.  2,  1846. 


Climbing  and  Pole  Roses  for  Hardy  Culture.* 

BY  ROSA,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Beauty,  or  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  is  un- 
questionably as  yet  the  best  of  the  Prairie 
family ;  in  rich  mellow  soil,  it  will  grow 
twenty  feet  in  a  season,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  either  a  column,  pillar,  or  arbor. 
Its  perfectly  cupped,  rosy-lilac  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters ;  the  petals  have  fre- 
quently a  stripe  of  white,  and  bear  the  hot 
sun  without  injury. 

Purple  or  Perpetual  Prairie,  if  highly 
cultivated,  will  frequently  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  In  color,  it  is  a  few  shades 
darker  than  the  former  ;  the  flowers  are  not 
so  large,  neither  so  well  cupped,  though 
perfectly  double. 

Madam  Laffay,  hybrid  perpetual.  Bloom- 
ing three  or  four  times  in  the  season,  of  a 
bright  rosy-red  color  ;  large,  perfectly  form- 
ed ;  fragrant  ;  with  its  large,  rich,  luxuriant 
foliage,  is  peculiarly  attractive.  I  have  a 
pillar  of  it  six  feet  high,  and  even  when  out 
of  bloom  its  dark  shining  green  is  very 
agreeable. 

Cerisette,  hybrid  Chiyia.  Bright  red  ; 
very  double  ;  neat  form  ;  grows  freely  ;  flow- 

*  Continued  from  page  30. 


ers  very  profusely,  and  though  blooming 
only  once  in  the  season,  is  very  attractive 
in  any  collection. 

FuLGENS,  hybrid  China,  inclines  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  with  a  tinge  of  carmine  co- 
lor ;  perfect  cupped  form ;  medium  size ; 
fragrant  ;  of  rather  slender  growth,  unless 
under  very  stimulating  culture,  when  it 
makes  strong  wood  that  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom,  but  if  severely  pruned,  will 
not  show  a  flower. 

Gloire  de  Rosemene,  Bourbon,  I  notice 
for  its  profusion  and  continual  succession  of 
bloom,  of  nearly  a  bright  scarlet  color ; 
though  only  half  double,  yet  on  the  lawn, 
pleasure  ground,  or  in  the  distance,  it  forms 
a  brilliant  object ;  grows  freely. 

Brennus,  hybrid  China.  This  old  favo- 
rite is  not  so  extensively  known  as  it  de- 
serves. Its  bright  scarlet-crimson  flowers, 
exceedingly  double  ;  in  size,  the  superlative 
degree ;  grows  luxuriantly ;  continues  a 
considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  whether  in 
bud,  or  full  blown,  is  always  perfect. 

Boursault  elegans,  or  Amadis,  generally 
the  first  flower  of  the  season ;  its  very  long 
flexile   shoots   adapt  it  admirably   for  an 
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arbor,  or  to  cover  any  disagreeable  object ; 
when  in  bloom,  it  is  one  mass  of  shaded 
crimson-purple  ;  very  hardy,  growing  in  any 
situation. 

RussELLiANA,  or  CoTTAGE  RosE,  is  another 
luxuriant  growing  rose,  and  will  form  a  py- 
ramid from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  great 
beauty  ;  the  colors  are  scarlet,  rich  crimson 
and  purple  ;  the  flowers  are  double,  and 
produced  in  large  clusters.  It  also  makes 
a  good  stock  for  buddingother  varieties  upon. 
Prince  Albert,  hybrid  perpetual.  A  ce. 
lebrated  rose  of  perfect  form,  large  and  fra- 
grant, of  a  purple  or  rich  crimson  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  a  constant  bloomer 
in  rich  soil ;  grows  luxuriantly,  quite  hardy ; 
makes  a  fine  pillar  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
indispensable  in  the  smallest  collection. 

Rivers'  George  the  'povkih, hybrid  China. 
Every  person,  pardon  me,  every  lover  of 
roses,  has  heard  of  George  the  Fourth.  With 
few  equals,  and  none  to  surpass  it  of  its 
color,  it  grows  freely  with  me,  though  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  rather  tender  in  a  more  nor- 
thern latitude.  The  flowers  are  full  four 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  very  rich  crimson 
color  ;  in  profusion  ;  makes  an  elegant  pil- 
lar of  about  ten  feet  high. 

Vandael,  hybrid  China,  in  size  and  form 
is  similar  to  the  Brennus  ;  of  a  rich,  shaded 
violet-crimson  color  ;  quite  fragrant ;  grows 
luxuriantly  ;  greatly  admired. 

Violet  de  Belgique  is  also  a  hybrid 
China,  of  a  coquettish  character,  being  some 
seasons  of  a  crimson-violet  color,  while  in 
others  of  a  rich  bluish-violet  (approaching 
to  what  has  been  often  said  to  exist,  a  blue 
rose — a  color  that  we  never  expect  to  see 
in  the  family ;)  flowers  of  medium  size,  very 


perfect,  fragrant  and  quite  desirable  ;  with 
a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  may  be 
called  a  blue  rose. 

Belle  Theresa,  hybrid  China.  The 
darkest  of  Roses,  but  to  show  its  color  re- 
quires to  be  kept  from  the  sun.  The  flow- 
ers are  under  medium  size,  produced  in  pro- 
fuse clusters  of  rich  dark  purple-crimson  ;  a 
rampant  grower. 

King  of  Hybrids,  or  Saunder  Panache, 
is  as  yet  the  only  striped  rose  of  this  pillar- 
ing family  ;  perfectly  double,  cup  formed, 
of  a  bright  rose  color,  distinctly  and  invaria- 
bly striped  or  spotted  with  blush-white ; 
grows  freely,  but  if  pruned  severely  will 
not  produce  a  blossom.  It  will,  I  doubt,  be 
too  tender  for  very  cold  latitudes,  though 
perfectly  hardy  hffre. 

The  above  are  descriptions  from  nature, 
feebly  given  I  admit,  though  accurate  in 
the  whole.  Priming  is  of  vast  importance 
in  procuring  a  profuse  bloom — even  many- 
practical  men  show  very  little  knowledge  in 
pruning  the  different  classes  of  the  Rose. 
The  shoots  of  those  now  described  may  at 
any  time  be  thinned  out,  where  too  thickly 
crowded  together.  Any  time  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  (or  farther  north,  in  March  or 
April,)  give  them  a  general  pruning  by  cut- 
ting back  about  ont-third  off"  the  extremity 
of  the  shoots.  The  tender  sorts  are  greatly 
benefitted  by  a  slight  protection  of  spruce, 
cedar  or  fir  branches.  Good  cultivators  al- 
ways cover  the  roots  with  leaves,  manure, 
or  any  convenient  litter  during  winter,  and 
enrich  the  ground  every  spring  with  tho- 
roughly decomposed  manure  or  leaf-mould 
from  the  woods. 

Rosa. 


Preservation  of  apples. — The  use  of  dry 
sand  was  recommeuded  by  the  late  Noah 


through  the  winter.     When  packed  in  it 
the  flavor  is  not  lost,  and  all  mustiness  aris 


Webster,  as  excellent  for  preserving  apples    ing  from  evaporation  of  moisture  prevented 
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ON  THE   USE   AND  ABUSE  OF  GUANO. 

BY  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BUFFALO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


Much  as  has  been  said  and  written,  pro  and 
con,  as  to  the  merits  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer, 
still,  as  an  amateur  florist,  I  would  beg  your 
permission  to  add  my  experience  to  the  list. 
I  would  ask  leave,  at  the  outset,  to  say  a 
few  words  of  censure  to  very  many  profes- 
sional florists,  whom  I  have  met  and  con- 
versed with  on  this  subject ;  and  who  were 
deeply  prejudiced  against  its  use.  One 
says,  "  I  have  used  guano,  and  it  has  burn- 
ed up  my  plants."  Another:  "  It  has  not 
met  my  expectations,  and  therefore  I  find  it 
useless."  The  most  patriotic  objector  is  a 
writer  in  the  Agriculturist,  who  exclaims, 
"  'TVs  a  national  sin  to  be  importing  foreipi 
fertilizers,''''  &c,,  &c.  Upon  inquiring  as  to 
their  mode  of  application,  the  sequel  is  soon 
told  !  Some  have  used  it  in  a  crude  state, 
merely  intermixing  a  quantity  with  the  sur- 
face soil  in  the  pot,  as  a  top-dressing ;  ano- 
ther has  sprinkled  the  surface  only,  and  left 
its  essential  volatile  parts  to  evaporate. 
Others  mixed  it  with  water  till  it  reached 
the  color  of  Brown  Sto7it,  and  kept  the  soil 
saturated,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  syringed 
the  plants  with  it.  And  others,  again,  adopt- 
ed the  principle,  that  if  little  was  good,  much 
must  be  better.  And  thus  it  is,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  to  the  green-house  and 
conservator}'-,  has  been  anathematized  and 
condemned,  from  ignorance  and  misapplica- 
tion, by  the  very  individuals  that  should, 
and  would,  under  proper  management,  be 
highly  benefitted  by  it. 

And  while  here  I  might  stop  to  lament 
the  fact,  that  so  few  of  our  florists  and  gar- 
deners are  sufficiently  educated  and  liberal 
to  draw  conclusions,  and  judge  aright  any 
innovation  in  the  routine  of  their  labors, 
which  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  few  may 


produce  for  their  benefit.  Many  of  them  are 
good  practical  mechanical  men ;  they  can 
mix  a  compost  according  to  the  old  receipt, 
and  grow  tolerably  well  the  plant,  but  phy- 
siologically and  theoretically  know  but  little 
of  either  plant  or  compost.  A  professional 
florist  showed  me  the  other  day,  a  pot  sowed 
with  tender  and  valuable  seed,  which  was 
placed  immediately  under  the  glass  in  order 
to  get  light,  that  it  might  assist  and  ensure 
its  germination  !  not  recognizing  nature's 
forcible  lesson  of  fallen  leaves,  &c.,  to  hide 
and  shade  the  seed  from  light,  which  would 
retard  those  chemical  changes  so  necessary 
to  stimulate  its  vital  powers  into  action. 
Another  was  sorry  that  he  had  dabbled  with 
books  ;  he  would  not  give  a  fig  for  all  the 
periodicals  in  the  country  to  assist  him  ;  he 
cultivated  better  before  he  began  to  read, 
than  he  has  since  ;  and  dates  his  bad  luck 
from  the  period  when  he  began  to  read  books 
and  use  guano  !  These  then  are  the  oppo- 
sers  of  guano,  and  I  assure  \'0u  the  illustra- 
tions are  not  over-wrought  pictures,  but  ema- 
nating from  men  who  have  extensive  ranges 
of  both  glass  and  grounds.  They  seem  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  old  maxim,  "  This  is 
the  field  my  father  grew  his  barley  in,  that 
his  oats;  I  do  so  likewise." 

My  experiments  prove  satisfactorily  to  me, 
that  if  a  plant  is  in  a  proper  medium  to 
grow,  that  is,  sufficient  light  and  heat,  with 
a  light  loamy  soil  for  its  roots  to  work  in, 
the  judicious  application  of  guano  will 
make  it  perform  miracles,  compared  to  any 
other  fertilizer  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  It 
seems  to  give  new  energy  to  every  part;  the 
vital  forces  of  the  plant  are  directly  acted 
upon  ;  the  obscure  axillary  buds,  that  have 
lain  dormant,  now  burst,  and  the  plant  puts 
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on  its  utmost  luxuriousness  of  dark  green 
foliage. 

I  have  noticed  a  fact  which  strongly 
proves  the  power  of  guano  in  inducing  a 
vigorous  flow  of  sap.  Many  of  my  Gera- 
niums, that  had  lain  dormant  for  months, 
upon  being  stimulated  with  guano,  threw 
out  adventitious  buds,  clusters  of  leaf,  stem, 
flower  buds,  &c.,  all  in  a  hard  knotted  ball, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  com- 
mon marble,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  those 
persons  who  had  never  before  seen  such 
specimens. 

A  Calla  ethiopica,  in  an  eight  quart  pot, 
by  being  grown  in  a  damp,  warm  place,  and 
watered  regularly  with  guano  water,  twice 
per  week,  (using  in  the  water  the  full  of  a 
teaspoon  of  the  guano  each  time,)  threw  up 
a  continuous  growth  of  flowers  and  leaves 
six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  were  often 
compared  to  those  of  the  mammoth  Rhubarb, 
and  the  flowers  were  certainly  twice,  if  not 
three  times,  the  usual  size.  This  plant  was 
not  out  of  bloom  from  February  to  August, 
and  was  exhibited  before  the  Buffalo  Hor- 
ticultur.ll  Society  each  month.  With  these 
plants  I  have  experimented  with  all  the  va- 
rious liquid  manures,  but  with  none  so  suc- 
cessfully as  the  guano. 

An  Ajmjryllis  johnsoni,  by  a  similar  treat- 
ment, bloomed  magnificently.  It  threw  up 
ten  flowers  on  a  couple  of  stems,  two  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom  ;  this 
was  in  February.  After  blooming,  it  was 
laid  aside  for  the  season,  but  in  July,  it 
burst  again,  and  had  six  flowers  on  one  stem, 
larger  and  finer  colored  than  the  first.  This 
stem  ran  up  with  great  rapidity,  growing 
more  than  an  inch  per  day.  It  is  now  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  maturing  its  seed,  which 
I  intend  shall  be  well  taken  care  of.  The 
reason,  probably,  why  this  bloomed  so  early 


kept  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  in 
order  to  forward  grapes. 

Geraiiiums  arc  particularly  fond  of  guano, 
or  the  guano  is  fond  of  the  Geraniums.  I 
never  had  so  fine  a  bloom  from  any  other 
means.  The  plants  grew  remarkably  thrifty, 
made  fine  shoots,  and  the  flowers  were  un- 
usually large,  as  compared  with  others  of 
similar  kinds.  Very  many  had  seven  petals 
instead  of  five,  and  the  colors  were  clear, 
rich,  lustrous,  and  well  defined. 

Roses  cap  the  climax,  with  guano  culture, 
and,  as  a  juvenile  amateur  in  my  garden 
frequently  observed,  "  they  really  hop." 
A  small  cutting  of  the  Boursault  grandi- 
flora,  which  I  carried  home  last  summer  be- 
tween my  teeth,  I  carefully  nursed  into  a 
good  growth  during  the  season.  This  spring 
it  shot  up  astonishingly,  putting  forth  up  to 
this  time  six  canes  of  vigorous  growth,  some 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  blossoms.  It  is  now  grow- 
ing completely  rampant.  A  Chromatella  and 
a  Solfaterre,  which  I  purchased  in  New- 
York  in  May  last,  so  small  that  I  carried 
them  both  in  my  pocket  wrapt  in  a  bit  of 
moss,  have  done  equally  well.  (I  pot  my 
Roses  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  with  one 
fourth  fine  charcoal,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  decayed  wood  from  old  stumps.) 
These  Roses  have  made  great  growth,  and 
the  guano  was  soon  felt.  The  Solfaterre 
has  a  shoot  which  measures  over  six  feet, 
with  as  splendid  a  leaf  in  size  and  lustre  as 
ever  graced  a  thorn-covered  branch.  The 
Chromatella  has  put  forth  more  shoots,  and 
being  different  in  habit,  it  is  more  bushy, 
but  remarkably  thrifty. 

I  have  also  experimented  upon  some 
seventy  or  eighty  other  Roses,  and  univer- 
sally find  that  a  judicious  application  of 
guano  is  the  sine  qua  nan  in  Rose  culture. 
Another  fact  worth  noticing  is,  that  the  Red 


in  the  season,  was  that  my  green-house  was  I  Spider,  Acarus  telarius,  which  has  before 
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greatly  troubled  me,  has  not  shown  itself  in 
the  guano  culture,  most  probably  from  the 
strong,  healthy,  and  quick  growth  of  the 
plants. 

I  might  continue  to  enumerate  otherplants 
as  being  equally  benefitted  by  this  fertilizer. 
The  Cactus,  the  Grape,  (I  have  twenty  va- 
rieties,) the  Camellia,  Oleander,  Passiflora, 
jlbutilon  (seven  feet  high,  in  full  bloom, 
one  year  old,)  Tree  PcRonies,  Fuchsias,  &c., 
&c.  Indeed,  there  are  no  green-house 
plants  in  my  collection,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  show  conclusively  the  marked  ad- 
vantage derived  from  this  fertilizer.  It  is 
so  easy  in  appliance,  so  portable  and  so 
cleanly,  and  withal  so  cheap,  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  all  cultivating  plants ; 
containing  within  itself  the  constituent  ali- 
ment necessary  for  the  growth  of  stem, 
flower,  fruit  and  seed,  it  does  indeed  come 
nearer  to  an  universal  compost  than  any 
other  known. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  generally  known  the  virtues  of  this 
fertilizer,  and  that  the  many  amateur  florists 
like  myself,  may  be  put  in  possession  of 
these  facts  that  I  now  trouble  you.  It  has 
been  usual  with  me  to  keep  a  hogshead  in 
the  stable  for  liquid  manure,  which  has  been 
used  against  and  compared  with  guano  in 
my  experiments,  but  that  is  now  abolished. 

My  method  of  using  and  applying  the 
guano  is  this :  To  a  barrel  of  good  light 
yellow  loam,  intermix  thoroughly  half  a 
bushel  of  well  broken  charcoal,  and  half  a 


peck  of  good  Peruvian  guano.  These 
should  be  well  worked  together,  dry,  but 
much  as  a  man  would  temper  mortar,  ren- 
dering all  fine  and  free  from  lumps  of  the 
guano,  and  kept  in  a  box  or  barrel  covered 
up  from  the  weather.  It  is  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately, but  is  better  by  standing  a  few 
weeks.  In  applying  it,  I  use  a  trowel  full 
or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
pot,  &c.  In  potting  anew,  use  one  third 
compost  to  the  amount  of  soil  required,  well 
intermixed.  When  used  in  a  liquid  form, 
it  is  better  to  mix  for  some  days  before  using, 
bearing  in  mind  to  so  keep  it,  that  it  shall 
not  evaporate  its  volatile  parts.  A  heaped 
table  spoonful  of  the  guano  to  a  gallon  of 
fresh  rain  water,  are  the  proportions  ;  this 
again  can  be  diluted  for  young  plants,  and 
it  is  decidedly  better  to  begin  its  use  gradu- 
ally.  Broken  charcoal  is  a  vastly  better 
drainage  for  pot  culture  than  any  thing  else, 
as  it  will  absorb  and  fix  the  ammonia,  and 
the  roots  and  spongioles  will  delight  to  re- 
vel and  entwine  amongst  it. 

In  conclusion,  be  careful  in  applymg  this 
stimulant  that  your  plant  is  in  a  growing 
state,  avoiding  this  strong  mixture  while 
dormant,  but  when  it  has  taken  a  start,  fol- 
low it  up,  attentively  watching  it,  reducing 
or  adding  as  the  effects  will  readily  show. 
A  plant  in  full  growth  will  take  a  liberal 
supply,  and  be  highly  benefitted  by  it,  while 
the  same  quantity  would  kill  two  similar 
plants  in  the  dormant  state.  W.  R.  Coppock. 

Buffalo,  Aug.  15,  1S46. 


Description  of  t-wo  new  Raspberries. 

BY  DR.  W.  D.  BRINKLE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1.    THE  GUSHING  RASPBERRY. 

This  new  Raspberry  I  named  the  Cushing, 
in  honor  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
It  originated  from  a  seed  of  a  berry  of  the 
23 


new  Double  Bearing,  imported  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert BuisT  of  this  city.  The  seed  was 
planted  June  27lh,  1843,  and  vegetated  in 
the  spring  of  1844.     It  fruited  for  the  first 
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time  in  the  antutiin  of  1845.  Only  one 
berrv,  however,  matured  at  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  accession  of  cold  wea- 
ther. It  fruited  again  this  summer — the 
fruit  beginning  to  ripen  June  12.  Fruit 
large,  roundish-conical,  crimson,  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Leaf  very  much  plaited,  and  very 
regular  in  form.  The  stool  has  sent  up 
three  shoots  this  season,  one  of  which  is  at 
this  time  five  feet  high.  The  Gushing  Rasp- 
berry is  extraordinarily  productive.  The 
prickles  are  brown. 

II.    THE    ORANGE    RASPBERRY. 

This  Raspberry  originated  from  a  seed 
of  a  berry  of  Dyack's  Seedling,  imported 
by  Mr.  Buist.  The  seed  was  planted  July 
13th,  1843,  and  vegetated  in  the  spring  of 
1844.  During  the  winter  of  1844  and  '45, 
it  was  kept  in  a  pot  in  a  room  without  fire, 
with  a  southern  exposure.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  it  blossomed  and  was  set  in 
the  yard  rather  too  soon  ;  some  of  the  ber- 
ries, however,  matured.  In  the  course  of 
fte  summer  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and 
planted  on  the  west  side  of  a  board  fence. 
It  fruited  again  this  season  ;  the  fruit  com- 
menced ripening  July  8th,  nearly  a  month 


later  than  the  Gushing,  within  one  foot  of 
which  it  grew.  Whether  or  not  this  late- 
ness of  ripening  was  owing  to  any  acciden- 
tal cause,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  next  season 
will  determine  this  question. 

Fruit  as  large  or  larger  than  the  Yellow^ 
Antwerp,  ovate,  of  a  beautiful  orange  color, 
and  excellent  flavor.  LeaJ  very  irregular 
in  form,  scarcely  two  precisely  alike  ;  gene- 
rally not  so  pointed  as  the  Gushing,  but 
broader.  It  has  sent  up  five  vigorous  shoots, 
one  of  which  is  now  seven  feet  high.  It 
has  white  prickles. 

The  fruit  of  Dyack's  Seedling,  the  parent 
of  the  Orange,  is  of  a  deep  crimson  color, 
W.  D.  Brinkle. 

Philadelphia,  Aug  3d,  1S46. 


[Dr.  Brinkle  has,  as  we  learn  from  many 
persons  who  have  seen  them,  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  originating  new  varieties 
of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  much  attention  for  some 
years  past.  The  foregoing  are  accurate 
descriptions  of  what,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  fruits. 
We  trust  they  will  soon  be  offered  to  ama- 
teurs.— -Ed] 


THE  NE'W  FRUIT  GATHERER. 


Have  our  readers  never  contemplated  with 
a  feeling  of  delight,  a  fruit  tree,  in  the  full 
youthful  perfection  of  its  foliage  and  fruit ; 
its  thousands  of  leaves,  young  and  tender, 
trembling  and  fluttering  in  the  slightest 
breeze  ;  its  smooth  and  tender  bark,  welcom- 
ing gladly  the  serene  air;  and  its  ruddy  or 
golden  treasures,  half  hidden  among  the 
verdure,  glowing  in  the  mingled  morning 
dew  and  sunshine,  like  large  crystals  of  ruby 
or  topaz  ? 

Possibly  they  have  never  beheld  the  mat- 


ter in  so  poetical  a  light.  If  not,  let  us 
turn  it  about,  and  look  upon  it  in  a  more 
economical  one. 

Suppose  one  wishes  to  gather  these 
tempting  fruits,  which  we  will  call  simply 
good  "  gages  "  and  "  pippins."  If  one 
climbs  the  tree,  the  most  natural  way,  one 
can  only  reach  that  little  neighborhood  of 
branches,  which  have  strength  and  sub- 
stance enough  to  bear  the  absolute  weight 
of  a  man.  If  one  mounts  a  ladder,  only 
such  additional  points  can  be  gained  as  are 
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strong  enough  to  bear  the  sway  of  half  the 
weight  of  the  man  and  ladder  together. 
Far — far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest 
arm,  hang  ripe,  ruddy,  tempting  specimens 
which  are  larger,  fairer,  sweeter,  than  any 
that  have  yet  fallen  into  our  basket,  well 
laden  though  it  may  be. 

This  is  not  the  proper  conduct  of  a  domes- 
ticated fruit  tree,  as  we  are  told  by  the  bo- 
tanists all  our  orchard  trees  are.  To  bear 
its  finest  specimens  so  provokingly  out  of 


reach,  that  their  rightful  owner  cannot  pos- 
sibly gather  them  !  What  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  it?  Is  this  a  wild  and  untamed 
trait,  which  is  not  yet  rooted  out  of  our 
most  thorough-bred dindi  civilized  varieties? 

To  be  serious,  there  is  a  positive  incon- 
venience, that  is  felt  by  all  cultivators  of 
fine  fruit — we  mean  the  difficulty  of  gather- 
ing it  from  many  parts  of  the  tree ;  which 
because  they  are  the  thriftiest  parts,  always 
furnish  the  best  samples. 


Fig.  51.      Tlie  Neiv  Fruit  Gatherer  in  operation. 


Various  kinds  of  fruit -pickers,  little  in- 
struments affixed  to  poles,  have  been  inven- 
ted long  ago,  by  which  to  overcome  this  in- 
convenience. But  they  never  quite  sup- 
plied the  want.     They  were  always  trou- 


blesome and  tedious  in  practice,  and  conse 
quently  they  have  never  come  into  general 
use. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  put  into  oui 
hands  an  exceedingly  neat  and  efficient  little 
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machine,  which,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  can- 
not but  think  quite  a  prize  to  all  amateurs  of 
fruit.  It  is  the  Patent  Fruit  Gatherer, 
invented  and  brought  into  use  this  season 
by  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Brooks,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  instrument  is  at  once  simple,  highly 
ingenious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  converging 
springs  made  of  strong  brass  Avire,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  sliding  open  wire 
circle.  To  this  circle  or  loop,  is  affixed  a 
long  hose  of  common  glazed  cotton.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying sketch,  Fig.  51. 

The  apparatus  is  affixed  to  the  end  of 
a  strong  reed  pole,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  fishing.  This  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  reach  specimens  on  the  most  dis- 
tant branches  of  a  fruit  tree.  Holding  the 
pole  in  one   hand,   and  directing  the   end 


The  whole  length  of  the  pole  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  This  would  be 
unnecessarily  long  for  many  trees.  A  joint 
is  therefore  made  at  half  length,  by  which 


Fig.  52.     The  Fruit  Gatherer  open. 

of  the  instrument  to  the  fruit,  the  circular 
mouth  receives  it,  and  with  a  slight  pull  of 
the  other  hand  on  the  hose,  the  springs  close 
as  in  fig.  52,  the  fruit  separates  from  the 
branch,  and  slides  gently  down  the  hose  in- 
to the  basket.  If  it  is  a  heavy  specimen, 
like  a  Beurre  Diel  pear,  or  a  Gloria  Mundi 
apple,  that  hand  of  the  operator  which  is 
upon  the  hose  may  give  it  a  slight  check  to 
break  its  fall  as  it  passes  down. 


Fig.  53.     The  Fruit  Gatherer  dosed. 

it  is  easily  separated  into  two  parts,  and  half, 
or  the  whole  length  used.  An  ingenious 
ring-loop,  in  the  hose,  enables  one,  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  separate  it  also  in  two  parts,  corres- 
ponding to  the  length  of  the  pole,  or  as 
quickly  unite  the  whole  again. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  new 
fruit-gatherer  has  over  the  old  ones,  consists 
in  the  hose.  This  conveys  the  fruit  to  the 
basket  as  fast  as  one  person  can  pick  it.  In 
the  old  instruments,  the  hose  was  only  a 
small  bag  or  net  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  so  that 
thrice  as  much  time  was  consumed  in  awk- 
wardly reversing  the  pole,  to  take  out  each 
fruit,  as  was  expended  in  actually  pluck- 
ing it. 

The  best  proof,  perhaps,  that  we  can  offer 
our  readers  of  the  value  of  the  instrument, 
s,  that  although  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Brooks  have 
offered  it  to  the  public,  there  is  already  as 
much  demand  for  it  as  they  can  supply,  with 
a  number  of  men  constantly  employed  in  its 
manufacture.* 

*  Tlicrc  are  two  sizes  made.  The  larger  one  is  bes:  foi 
apples  and  pears  ;  the  smaller  one  for  plums,  apricots  and  othei 
delicate  fruits.  The  price  is  from  fl  .50  to  $2.00,  and  the 
agent  in  New- York  is  A.  B.  Allen,  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
187  Water-street. 
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Several  of  our  o;xliardists  on  the  Hudson 
have  bought  a  number  of  them,  and  think 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  assistance,  even  in 
gathering  fruit  on  a  large  scale. 

We  commend  it  at  all  events  as  a  most 


admirable  implement  for  the  amateur  fruit- 
grower—  one  that  will  save  his  best  and 
finest  specimens  of  fruit,  the  limbs  of  his 
trees,  and  perhaps  some  little  uneasiness 
of  mind. 


Do  Varieties  of  Fruit  run  out? 


BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  OF  INDIANOPOLIS,  Ia. 


[Many  of  our  readers  are  not  perhaps  aware 
that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous  wri- 
ters on  horticultural  subjects,  in  the  United 
States,  is  Mr.  Bescher,  of  Indiana.  We 
borrow  the  following  int^^r.-^ti^g  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  deterioration  of  varieties 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Far- 
mer and  Gardener. 

Mr.  Beecher  we  are  glad  to  welcome  as 
an  ally  of  our  own.  He  dissents  from 
Knight's  theory,  that  races  soon  wear  out. 
We  have  also  had  the  gratification,  since 
our  views,  which  are  essentially  the  same, 
were  published  in  our  work  on  Fruit  Trees, 
to  see  them  substantially  endorsed  also  by 
Professor  Lindley,  the  highest  European 
authority. — Ed.] 

We  find  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Au- 
gust the  following  paragraph  from  a  correspon- 
dent : — 

"  My  idea  is  that  a  tree  has  a  limit  as  to  age,  and 
that  in  propagating  any  particular  kin"  of  fruit  by 
ingrafting  or  inoculating,  you  do  not  renew,  you 
merely  continue.  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  con- 
troverting this  position?  Do  you  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  any  particular  kind  of 
fruit,  the  Newtown  Pippin,  for  instance,  may  be 
kept  in  existence  forever?  My  idea  is,  that  nature 
has,  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  king- 
dom, provided  one,  and  only  one  way  for  the  re- 
newal of  life,  and  that  is  by  the  seed.  That  by 
engrafting  you  merely  continue  what  is  already  in 
existence — that  the  tree  which  you  obtain  by  in. 
grafting,  is  no  younger  than  the  tree  from  which 
that  particular  variety  was  originally  obtained." 

Is  there  such  similarity  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  in  their  organic  structure,  development, 
and  functions,  as  to  make  it  safe  to  reason  upon  the 
properties  of  the  one  from  the  known  properties 
of  the  other? 


It  is  admitted  that  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable 
existence  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  corresponding  form  of  animal  existence. 
As  we  approach  the  lower  confines  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  flowers,  and  of  course,  seeds,  disap- 
pear. The  distinction  between  leaves  and  stem 
ceases;  and,  at  last,  the  stem  and  root  are  no  longer 
to  be  separated,  and  we  find  a  mere  vegetable  sheet 
or  lamina  whose  upper  surface  is  leaf  and  whose 
lower  surface  is  root.  In  a  corresponding  sphere 
animal  existence  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments. Whatever  resemblances  there  are  in  the 
lowest  and  rudimentary  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  when  we  rise 
to  a  more  perfect  organization,  the  two  kingdoms 
become  distinct,  anil  the  structure  and  functions  of 
each  are  in  such  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself,  that  he 
will  grossly  misconceive  the  truth  who  supposes  a 
structure  or  a  function  to  exist  in  a  vegetable,  be- 
cause such  structure  or  functions  exist  in  an  ani- 
mal, and  rice  versa.  To  be  sure,  they  resemble  in 
generals  but  they  differ  in  specials.  Both  begin  in 
a  seminal  point — but  the  seed  is  not  analogous; 
both  develop — but  not  by  an  analogous  growth; 
both  require  food,  but  the  selection,  the  digestion, 
and  the  assimilation  are  ditTerent.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  the  lowest.  Out  of  it,  by  help  of  the 
sun  and  air,  the  vegetable  procures  its  materials  of 
growth;  in  turn,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the 
magazine  from  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  sus- 
tained; to  each,  thus,  the  soil  contains  the  original 
elements;  the  vegetable  is  the  chemical  manipu- 
lator, and  the  animal  the  final  recipient  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  habit  of  reasoning  from  one  to  the 
other,  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  one  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  other,  especially  in  popular  wri- 
tings, will  always  be  fruitful  of  misconceptions  and 
mistakes. 

The  next  idea  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  which 
we  review,  is,  the  essential  dissimilarity  of  buds 
and  seeds.  The  writer  thinks  that  a  plant  from  a 
seed  is  a  new  organization,  but  a  plant  from  a  bud 
or  graft  (which  is  but  a  developed  bud,)  is  but  a 
continuation  of  a  previous  plant.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  their  mteguments,  a  bud  and  a  seed  are  the 
same  thing.  A  seed  is  a  bud  prepared  for  one  set 
of  circumstances,  and  a  bud  is  a  seed  prepared  for 
another  set  of  circumstances — it  is  the  same  embryo 
in  different  gai-ments.     The  seed  has  been  called. 
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therefore,  a  "primary  biul,"  the  diCTerence  being 
one  of  condition  anil  not  of  nature. 

It  is  nianifosl,  then,  that  the  plant  which  gprinfjs 
from  a  binl  is  as  really  a  new  plant  as  (hat  which 
spi'inps  from  a  seeil;  anil  it  is  eiiually  Inic,  that  a 
seeil  may  convey  the  weakness  ami  iliseases  of  its 
parent  with  as  much  facility  asa  biul  or  agraft  iloes. 
If  the  feebleness  of  a  tree  is  general,  its  functions 
languid,  its  secretions  thin,  then  a  bud  or  graft  will 
be  feeble, — ami  so  would  be  its  seed;  or  if  a  tree 
be  thoroughly  tainted  with  disease,  the  buds  would 
not  escape,  nor  the  trees  springing  from  them — 
neither  would  its  seed,  or  a  tree  springing  from  it. 
A  tree  from  bud  of  the  Doyenne  pear  is  just  as 
much  a  new  tree  as  one  from  its  seed. 

The  idea  which  we  controvert  )ias  received  en- 
couragement from  the  fact,  that  a  bud  jiroduces  a 
fruit  like  the  parent  tree,  while,  often  times,  a  seed 
yields  only  a  variety  of  such  fruit.  But,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  is  never  the  case  with  seeds  except 
when  they  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  what 
Van  Mons  calls,  variation.  In  their  natural  and 
uncultivated  state,  seeds  will  reproduce  their  parent 
with  as  much  (idelity  as  a  bud  or  a  graft. 

The  liability  of  a  variety  to  run  out,  when  propa- 
gated by  bud  or  graft,  is  not  a  whit  greater  than 
when  propagated  by  seed,  in  so  far  as  tlie  nature 
of  the  vegetable  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  conditions  in  which  a  bud 
grows  render  it  liable  to  extrinsic  ills  not  inciden- 
tal to  a  j>lant  springing  from  seed.  A  seed  emit- 
ting its  roots  directly  into  the  earth,  is  liable  only 
to  its  own  ills;  a  bud  or  graft,  emitting  roots 
through  the  alburnum  of  the  stock  on  which  it  is 
established,  into  the  earth,  is  subject  to  the  infir- 
mities of  the  stock  as  well  as  to  its  own.  Thus,  a 
healthy  seed  produces  a  healthy  plant.  A  healthy 
bud,  may  produce  a  feeble  plant,  because  inocu- 
lated upon   a  diseased  branch  or  stem. 

Instead  of  a  limitation  in  their  nature,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  trees  might  flourish  to  an 
indefinite  age  were  it  not  for  extrinsic  difficulties. 
A  tree,  unlike  an  animal,  is  not  a  single,  simple 
organization,  it  is  rather  a  community  of  plants. 
Every  bud  separately  is  an  elementary  plant,  capa- 
ble, if  disjoined  from  the  branch,  of  becoming  a 
tree  by  itself.  In  fact,  each  bud  emits  roots,  which 
uniting  together,  go  down  upon  a  common  support 
(the  trunk)  and  enter  the  earth,  and  are  there 
put  in  connection  with  appropriate  food.  Every 
fibre  of  root  may  be  traced  upward  to  its  bud  from 
which  it  issued. 


In  j>rocess  of  time,  the  elongation  of  the  trunk 
exposes  it  to  accidents;  the  branches  arc  subject  to 
the  force  of  storms;  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
from  the  roots  increases,  and  the  longer  the  passa- 
ges lliniugh  wliich  the  up[ier  sap,  or  downward 
elaborated  sap  travels,  the  more  liabilities  are  there 
to  stojipage  and  injury.  'I'he  reason  of  decline  in 
a  tree  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  exhaustion  of 
vital  force,  in  the  organization  itself,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  immense  surface  and  substance  ex- 
posed to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements. 

It  would  seem,  if  this  view  be  true,  that  no 
bounds  can  be  placed  to  the  duration  of  perrennial 
plants,  if,  by  any  means,  we  could  diminish  their 
exposure,  by  reducing  their  ex|>ansion,  by  keeping 
them  within  a  certain  sphere  of  growth.  Now  this 
is  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  budding.  A 
bud,  far  remo\ed  on  the  parent  stock  from  the  root 
and  connected  with  it  through  a  long  trunk,  is 
inoculated  upon  a  new  stock.  It  now  grows  with 
a  comparatively  limited  exposure  to  interruption 
or  accident.  The  connection  with  the  soil  is  short 
and  ilirect. 

In  this  manner  a  variety  of  fruit  may  be  perpetu- 
ated to  all  generations,  if  the  laws  of  vegetable 
health  be  regarded  in  the  process.  Healthy  buds, 
worked  upon  healthy  stocks  and  planted  in  whole- 
some soil,  will  make  healthy  trees;  and  from  these 
another  generation  may  proceed,  and  from  these 
another.  By  a  due  regard  to  vegetable  physiology, 
the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Seckle  Pear,  may  be 
eaten  two  thousand  years  hence,  provided,  always, 
that  expounders  of  prophecy  will  allow  us  the  use 
of  the  earth  so  long  for  orchard  purposes.  A  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  in  the 
propagation  of  varieties,  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
rajiidly  deteriorate  the  most  healthy  sort.  There 
is  no  clock-work  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which 
finally  runs  down  past  all  winding  up;  there  is  no 
fixed  quantity  of  vitality,  which  a  variety  at  length 
uses  up,  as  a  garrison  does  its  bread.  Plants  renew 
themselves  and  every  year  have  a  fresh  life,  and, 
in  this  respect,  they  differ  essentially  from  all 
forms  of  animal  existence.  Any  one  tree  may  wear 
out;   but  a  variety,  never. 

We  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  we  dissent  from 
Knight's  theory  of  natural  exhaustion  and  from 
every  supplement  to  it  put  forth  since  his  day. 
Van  Mons'  theory  oi  variation  and  the  tendency  of 
plants  to  return  toward  their  original  type^  is  to  be 
regarded  as  nearer  the  truth. 
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The  Trees  of  America:  Native  and  Foreign, 
Pictorially  and  Botanically  delineated,  and  sci- 
entifically and  popularly  described  ;  principally, 
with  reference  to  their  Geography,  History,  Pro- 
pagation, Culture,  Diseases,  <§rc.,  SfC,  their  eco. 
nomy  in  the  .^rts,  introduction  into  Commerce, 
and  their  application  in  useful  and  ornamental 


Plantations.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings. By  D.  J.  Browne.  1  vol.  octavo,  520  pp. 
$5.     Harper  &  Brothers,  New-York. 

The  forest  trees  of  America  :  what  a  grand 
subject  for  a  writer  of  genius,  who  is  at 
once  a  profound  observer,  and  an  enthusias. 
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tic  lover  of  nature  !  How  one's  imagina- 
tion revels  in  the  thought  of  ancient  forests, 
which  yet  stand  in  North  America,  whose 
beginning  was  before  Columbus  had  even 
projected  his  seemingly  wild  scheme  of  dis- 
covering a  new  world.  We  have  ourselves 
stood  beside  two  oaks,  whose  ages  were 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years. 
Douglass,  the  English  botanist,  speaks  in 
terms  of  rapture  of  the  fir  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia— the  magnificent  Picea  grandis  and 
nobilis — trees  two  hundred  feet  high,  whose 
trunks  measure  from  twelve  to  forty  feet  in 
girth.  The  latter  species — the  noble  fir — 
abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  covers  vast  tracts.  "  I 
spent  three  weeks,"  says  he,*  "  in  a  forest 
composed  of  this  magnificent  tree,  and  day 
by  day  I  could  not  cease  to  admire  it."  Yes, 
though  our  country  is  destitute  of  ruined 
castles  and  old  tottering  strongholds,  to 
tread  whose  crumbling  and  time-worn  pas- 
sages carries  the  mind  back  in  a  moment 
over  so  wide  a  space  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  yet  it  is  scarcely  less  thrilling  to  walk 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  centennial  tree — a 
real  living,  growing  thing  like  ourselves, 
which  has  stood  firm  in  its  place,  while  em- 
pires have  tottered  and  been  swept  away — 
while  an  unknown  world  has  been  discov- 
ered— and  while  a  new  nation  has  sprung 
into  existence,  whose  rapidly  increasing 
millions  seem  scarcely  content  with  an  en- 
tire continent. 

Do  our  readers  know  how  prodigal  nature 
has  been  to  this  continent  in  the  matter  of 
forest  trees  ?  The  whole  number  of  timber 
trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  which 
grow  thirty  feet  high  or  more,  is  only  twen- 
ty-nine ;  the  whole  number  of  the  same 
class,  natives  of  France,  only  thirty-four: 
while    North    America    enumerates   forty 


*  Compamon  to  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


species  of  Oak  alone,  and  thirty-nine  sorts 
of  Pine.  The  total  number  of  the  species 
of  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try is  about  530.  What  a  forest  wealth, 
compared  with  that  of  Europe  !  Magno- 
lias —  Rhododendrons  —  Kalmias  —  Tulip 
Trees,  and  the  like  :  how  meagre  would  the 
choicest  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Eu- 
rope appear,  were  they  stripped  of  these, 
their  richest  treasures  of  foliage,  borrowed 
from  the  American  soil ! 

We  welcome,  therefore,  this  contribution 
of  Mr.  Browne's  to  the  gardening  literature 
of  this  country  with  pleasure,  because  we 
consider  the  subject  he  has  chosen  one  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  every  man,  whether  he  live  in  the 
country  or  in  town.  If  he  is  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  city,  he  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  for  the  patient  and  enduring 
trees,  that  amid  the  dust  and  confined  air, 
by  the  side  of  streets,  and  in  the  midst  of 
small  parks,  still  do  not  refuse  to  yield  him 
a  cool  shade :  if  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  live  in  the  country,  he  cannot  fail  to  utter 
many  daily  prayers  of  thanks  for  the  ever 
varying  beauty  and  loveliness  of  trees.  Not 
to  wish  to  know  something  of  the  character 
and  history  of  trees,  is  as  incomprehensible 
to  us,  as  not  to  desire  a  knowledge  of  Nia- 
gara, or  the  Alps  themselves. 

Every  thing  that  will  help  to  diffuse 
this  information  is  well  for  our  people.  Mr. 
Browne's  volume  will  do  it  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  because  it  is  not  a  very  dear 
book,  and  it  conveys  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  a  moderate  compass.  The  sub- 
ject is  plainly  and  simply  treated,  and  the 
text  is  illustrated  by  many  small,  neat,  and 
characteristic  engravings,  showing  the  flow- 
ers and  fruit  of  almost  every  species. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  work  on  the 
"  Trees  of  America."     Not  one  of  the  nu- 
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merous  Oaks,  Beeches,  Chestnuts,  Birches, 
or  Piiics,  that  constitute  the  great  feature 
of  the  American  sylva,  is  described  in  it. 
This  would  seem  an  extraordinary  omission 
in  a  volume  which  gives  full  length  descrip- 
tions of  such  trees  as  the  Mahogany,  the 
Pistacia,  the  Orange,  &c. ;  but  in  the  pre- 
face, we  find  the  following  explanatory  para- 
graph: "  Should  the  public  demand  an  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  conformably  to  the  plan 
he  has  adopted,  a  supplementary  volume  will 
follow,  embracing  an  account  of  most  of  the 
other  trees  growing  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica," &c.  So  that  this  work  is,  as  yet,  only 
in  part  completed. 

The  only  complete  work  on  the  trees — 
of  all  descriptions — that  will  flourish  in 
temperate  climates,  is  the  celebrated  Arbo- 
retum EniTTANicuM  of  Loudon,  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is 
the  most  complete  work  extant  upon  any 
branch  of  horticulture  and  natural  history. 
I  was  the  great  idea — the  magmim  opus — 
of  its  distinguished  author,  upon  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  fortune,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Nu- 
merous artists  and  engravers  were  employed 
for  six  years  upon  its  illustrations — the  lat- 
ter being  no  less  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  number — and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  rank  and  science  in 
Europe  and  America  assisted  its  author  in 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  information. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  library  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  will  grow  in  temperate  climates.  Eight 
octavo  volumes,  published  in  1838,  (two  of 
which  are  portraits  of  remarkable  trees,) 
comprise  this  great  literary  work — a  work 
invaluable  to  the  man  of  country  tastes,  and 
a  monument  to  the  name  of  Loudon  far 
more  enduring  than  obelisks  or  columns  of 
brass  or  stone.* 

♦  We  regret  that  the  necessarily  high  price  of  the  work — 


Mr.  Bkoavne,  in  the  preface  of  the  work 
before  us,  informs  us  that  he  "  personally 
extended  his  researches  into  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  Western 
Africa,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
advantage  of  not  only  verifying  or  correct- 
ing the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  others  on  the  trees  of  these  countries, 
but  examined  them  under  various  conditions 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  nurseries 
and  collections  of  the  curious."  Our  read- 
ers who  may  not  possess  Mr,  Loudon's 
work  (published  in  1838)  would  probably 
be  glad  to  know  how  much  the  researches 
of  Mr,  Browne  have  added  to  our  previous 
stock  of  original  information.  In  order  to 
gratify  them,  we  give,  one  after  the  other, 
some  extracts  from  both  works  on  the  same 
trees. 

The  following  relates  to  the  Red  Flower- 
ing Maple,  Acer  rubrum,  a  tree  about  which 
Mr,  Browne,  as  an  American  and  an  author, 
who  has  devoted  himself  specially  to  this 
subject,  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  in- 
formed than  any  European. 

From  Loudon'' s  Arboretum. 
Properties  and  Uses.  In  America  the  wood  of 
the  Red-flowering-  Maple  is  applicable  to  several 
uses.  It  is  harder  than  that  of  the  White  Maple, 
and  of  a  finer  and  closer  grain;  hence  it  is  easily- 
wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acfiuires  by  polishing,  a 
glossy  and  silken  surface.  It  is  solid,  antl,  for  many 
purposes,  is  preferred  by  workmen  to  other  kinds 
of  wood.  It  is  principally  employed  for  the  seats 
of  Windsor  chairs;  the  pieces  are  prepared  in  the 
country;  anil  so  considerable  is  the  demand,  that 
boats  laden  with  them  frequently  arrive  at  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  an  extensive  manu- 
factory is  carried  on  for  the  consumption  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  for  exportation  to  the  sou- 
thern states  and  to  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
whole  frame  of  japanned  chairs  is  made  of  this 
wood,  except  the  back,  for  which  hickory  (Carya) 
is  chosen,  on  account  of  its  superior  strength  and 
elaslicitj'.  The  frame,  the  nave,  and  the  spokes  of 
spinning  wheels  are  made  of  the  Red  Maple.  At 
Philadelphia,  it  is  exclusively  used  for  saddle-trees; 
and,  in  the  countr}',   it  is  preferred  for  yokes,  sho- 


about  $50 — prevents  its  very  general  dissemination.  But.  be- 
fore his  death,  the  author  prepared  a  condensed  edition,  called 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  in  one  thick  octavo 
volume,  at  about  one-fourth  that  price,  which  contains  almost 
every  thing  of  llie  greatest  value. 
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vels,  and  wooden  dishes,  which  are  brought  to 
market  by  the  country  people,  and  purchased  by 
the  dealers  in  wooden-ware.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  in  very  old  trees,  the  grain,  instead  of  follow- 
ing a  perpendicular  direction,  is  undulated ;  and  this 
variety  bears  the  name  of  the  curled  maple.  This 
singular  arrangement  is  never  found  in  young  trees, 
nor  in  the  branches  of  even  such  as  exhibit  it  in 
the  trunk;  it  is  also  less  conspicuous  in  the  centre 
than  near  the  circumference.  Trees  having  this 
character  of  wood  are  rare,  and  do  not  exist  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred.  The  serpentine 
direction  of  the  fibre,  which  renders  them  difficult 
to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light 
and  shade.  These  effects  are  rendered  more  strik- 
ing, if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wood 
with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  lit- 
tle sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  anointed  with 
linseed  oil.  On  examining  it  attentively,  the  vary- 
ing shades  are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  in- 
flection of  the  rays  of  light;  which  is  more  sensi- 
bly perceived  on  viewing  it  in  different  directions 
by  candle-light.  Before  mahogany  became  gene- 
rally fashionable  in  the  United  States,  the  best  fur- 
niture in  use  was  made  of  the  Red- flowering  Maple, 
and  bedsteads  are  still  made  of  it,  which  in  rich- 
ness ami  lustre  exceed  the  finest  mahogany.  At 
Boston,  some  cabinet-makers  saw  it  into  thin  plates 
for  inlaying  mahogany;  but  the  most  constant  use 
of  curled  maple  is  in  the  stocks  of  fowling  pieces 
and  rifles,  which,  to  elegance  and  lightness,  unite 
toughness  and  strength,  the  result  of  the  twisted 
direction  of  the  fibres.  The  cellular  matter  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky  red.  By  boiling  it  yields 
a  purplish  color,  which  on  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  becomes  dark  blue,  approaching  to  black. 
It  is  used  in  the  counti-y,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
alum  in  solution,  for  dyeing  black.  The  wood  of 
the  lied-flowermg  Maple  does  not  burn  well,  and  is 
so  little  esteemed  for  fuel,  that  it  is  rarely  brought 
for  that  purpose  into  the  cities.  It  has  but  little 
strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  and  fer- 
ments and  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  the 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture.  For  these 
reasons,  though  it  is  now  extensively  used  in  Ame- 
rica, its  importance  in  the  arts  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  preservation;  and  Michaux  supposes 
that,  when  artificial  plantations  become  necessary 
in  the  country,  the  Red  Maple  will  be  altogether 
omitted.  The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  from 
the  sap  of  this  maple,  which  they  call  jjlaine;  but 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  the  product  of  a  given 
measure  is  only  half  as  great  as  that  obtained  from 
the  Sugar  Maple.  (Michaux.)  In  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe,  the  sole  use  of  the  Red-flow- 
ering Maple  is  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and  whether 
we  regard  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  opening 
leaves  in  early  spring;  of  its  red  fruits  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  or  its  red  foliage  in  autumn,  it 
deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  ornamen- 
tal of  hardy  trees. 

From  Browne's  '''Trees  of  America.''^ 
The  wood  of  the  Acer  rubrum,  when  dry,  weighs 
forty-four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  green, 
it  is  softj  full  of  aqueous  matter,  and  loses  in  dry- 
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ing  nearly  one-half  of  its  weight.  In  this  tree, 
as  in  others  which  grow  in  wet  places,  the  sap- 
wood  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  heart- 
wood,  the  latter  of  which  consists  of  an  irregular 
column,  star-like  in  its  transverse  section,  and  oc- 
cupies the  central  parts  of  large  trunks,  with  its 
points  projecting  into  the  sap-wood.  This  wood 
has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from  in- 
sects, and  ferments  and  speedily  decays,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness. 
Yet  it  is  solid,  and  for  many  purposes,  is  preferred 
by  workmen  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  White  IMaple,  and  of  a  finer  and 
closer  grain;  hence  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the 
lathe,  and  acquires,  by  polishing,  a  glossy  and  silky 
surface.  It  is  principally  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs,  saddle-trees,  shoe-lasts,  ox-yokes, 
broom-handles,  and  various  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  very  old 
trees,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  instead  of  following 
a  perpendicular  direction,  is  undulated;  and  this 
variety  bears  the  name  of  curled  maple.  This  sin- 
gular arrangement  is  never  found  in  young  trees, 
nor  even  in  the  branches  of  such  as  exhibit  it  in 
the  trunk;  it  is  also  less  conspicuous  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree  than  near  the  bark.  Trees  offering  this 
disposition,  however,  are  rare.  The  serpentine  di- 
rection of  the  fibres,  which  renders  this  wood  dif- 
ficult to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  These  effects  are  rendered  more 
striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
wood  with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  linseed 
oil.  On  examining  it  attentively,  the  varying  shades 
are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  inflection  of 
the  raj'S  of  light;  which  is  more  sensibly  perceived 
in  viewing  it  indifferent  directions  by  candle  light. 
Before  mahogany  became  generally  fashionable  in 
the  United  States,  the  best  furniture  in  use  was 
made  of  the  Red-flowered  Maple,  and  bedsteads 
are  still  made  of  it,  which,  in  richness  of  lustre, 
exceed  those  of  the  finest  imjiorted  woods.  But 
one  of  the  most  constant  uses  to  which  the  curled  ma- 
ple is  applied,  is  for  the  stocks  of  rifles  and  fowl- 
ing pieces,  which,  to  elegance  and  lightness,  unite 
toughness  and  strength,  the  result  of  the  tortuous 
direction  of  the  fibres.  The  cellular  matter  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky  red.  By  boiling,  it  yields 
a  purplish  colored  liquor,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  (copjieras,)  acquires  an  intense 
dark  blue,  or  black,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as 
ink  by  American  youth  in  village  schools.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  it  is  very  inappropriate,  as 
it  never  dries  properl)',  and  in  damp  weather,  the 
writing  becomes  glutinous  and  blots.  A  fluid  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  by  adding  sulphate  of 
alumina  (common  alum,)  instead  of  copperas,  is 
also  used  for  dyeing  black.  The  French  Canadians 
make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  maple,  which  they 
call  plaine;  but,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  the 
product  of  a  given  measure  is  not  more  than  one- 
half  as  great  as  that  of  tiie  Sugar  IMaple. 

In  Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  the  sole  uso 
of  the  Acer  rubr'jm  is  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and 
whether  it  is  viewed  iu  the  beauty  of  its  lluwci-saud 
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opening  loaves  in  rarly  sprinp;  or  ailniireil  for  its 
reil  fruit  in  the  bcf^inning  of  Kuniinor,  iinil  itscrim- 
soncii  foliajrc  in  aiitiinin,  it  clesorvcs  to  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hanly  trees.  Page 
100. 

Tlic  following'  is  the  description  of  the 
common  Dogwood,  Corims  florida,  of  our 
woods,  in  the  words  of  both  authors. 

From  Loudon's  Arboretum. 
Corniis  (loriila  is  universally  allovvcil  to  be  the 
liantlsomost  species  of  tlie  {,'cniis.  In  its  native 
country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching:,  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situations,  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  nine  or  ten  inches  in  iliamc- 
ter;  but  in  general  it  does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  four 
to  live  inches  in  diameter.  Miclianx  describes 
the  trunk  as  "strong  and  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  chopped  into  many  small  portions,  which 
are  often  in  tlie  shape  of  squares  more  or  less 
exact.  The  branches  are  proportionably  less  nu- 
merous than  on  other  trees,  and  are  regularly  dis- 
posed, nearly  in  the  form  of  crosses.  The  young 
twigs  are  observetl  to  incline  upwards  in  a  semi- 
circular direction.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above, 
and  whitish  beneath;  the  upper  surface  is  very 
distinctly  sulcated.  Towarilsthe  close  of  summer 
they  are  often  marked  with  black  spots;  and  at 
the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull  red. 
In  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  the  flowers  are 
fully  expanded  about  the  10th  or  loth  of  May, 
when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
selves. The  flowers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  con- 
nected in  bunches,  which  are  surrounded  with  a 
ver)'  large  involucre,  composed  of  four  white  flo- 
ral leaves,  sometimes  inclining  to  violet.  This 
fine  involucre  constitutes  all  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  in 
their  season,  "robe  the  tree  in  white,  like  a  full- 
blown apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest 
ornaments  of  the  American  forests."  Catesby, 
who  first  described  this  tree,  says  that  the  blossoms 
break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at 
first  not  so  wide  as  a  sixpence,  but  increasing  gra- 
dually to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand;  being  not 
of  their  full  bigness  till  about  six  weeks  after  they 
begin  to  open.  The  fruits  which  are  of  a  vivid 
glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  uni- 
ted; they  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts; 
when,  notwithstanding  their  bitterness,  they  are 
devoured  by  the  Red-breasted  Thrush  (Tuidus  mi- 
gratorius,  L.)  which  about  this  period  arrives  from 
the  northern  regions,  and  the  Mocking  Bird  (T. 
polyglottus,  L.)  during  the  whole  winter.  Page 
1018. 

From  Browne^ s  ''Trees  of  America.^' 
Of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  the  Cornus  flo- 
rida is  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful.  In  its 
natural  habitat,  when  grown  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  forms  a  tree  attaining  a  height  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter;  but  in  general  it  does  not  much 


exceed  one-half  of  those  dimensions.  The  trunk  Is 
covered  with  a  blackish  l)ark,  chopped  into  many 
small  i)ortion8,  which  are  often  in  the  shape  of 
s(iuaros  more  or  loss  exact.  The  branches,  which 
arc  not  so  numerous  as  on  most  other  trees,  are  re- 
gularly disposed,  with  their  )Oung  twigs  inclining 
upwards  in  a  semicircular  direction.  The  loaves 
are  oi)posite,  about  three  inches  in  length,  ovate, 
acuminated,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish 
beneath,  with  the  upper  surface  very  distinctly 
sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  aro 
often  marked  with  black  spots;  and  at  the  ap- 
l)roacli  of  winter  they  fliuiigc  to  dull  red.  The 
flowers,  which  aiipear  in  Horida  in  March,  and  in 
New- York  in  May,  are  small,  j'ellowish,  and  con- 
nected in  bunches,  surrounded  with  a  very  large 
involucre,  composed  of  four  white  floral  leaves, 
sometimes  inclining  to  \  iolot.  This  fine' involu- 
cre constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  ,  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  in  theirsea- 
son,  "robe  the  tree  in  white,  like  a  full-blown 
apple  tree,  and  reniler  it  one  of  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  the  American  forests."  The  fruits,  which 
are  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are 
always  united,  and  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the 
appearance  of  the  first  autumnal  frosts,  when  not- 
withstanding their  bitterness,  they  are  devoured 
throughout  the  winter,  in  the  southern  states  by 
the  mocking  bird  (Turdus  polyglottus,)  and  the 
American  robbin  or  red-breasted  thrush,  (T.  mi- 
gratorius,)  the  latter  of  which,  about  this  period, 
arrives  from  the  regions  of  the  north.     Page  350. 

These  extracts  are  taken  at  random  from 
the  work.  The  character  of  nearly  the 
whole  volume  is  precisely  similar  to  our 
quotations — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  using 
his  own  language  to  describe  trees,  their 
properties,  characters,  etc.,  Mr.  Browne  has 
paid  Mr.  Loudon  the  compliment  of  using 
his,  though  he  has  omitted,  in  many  cases, 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  matter  given  in 
the  Arboretum.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  and  juster,  therefore,  to  have  called 
the  work  "  An  Abridged  Compendium  of 
Loudon's  Arboretum,"  than  the  "Trees 
of  America  ?"  But  in  order  even  to  make 
that  title  a  proper  one,  another  volume,  con- 
taining the  Oaks  and  the  numerous  large 
forest  trees  before  mentioned,  would  be 
needed. 

Mr.  Loudon's  name  is  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  though  the  author 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  that  he  is"  par- 
ticularly indebted  "  to  him.     Dr.  Habbis's 
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Treatise  on  Insects  is  pretty  largely  quoted, 
and  to  this  excellent  work  full  credit  is  given 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  before  us,  which 
is  copied  from  Loudon,  is  an  excellent  one. 
First,  the  character  of  the  genus  is  given ; 
then  that  of  the  species,  with  the  various 
synonyms  and  derivations  ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  popular  description;  the  character  of 
the  varieties  ;  the  geography  and  history ; 
the  soil,  situation  and  propagation  ;  the  in- 
sects and  diseases ;  and  finally  the  proper- 
ties and  uses. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  informs  us  that 
he  "  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
the  trees  of  this  country,  more  complete 
and  extensive  than  had  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished." On  looking  through  its  pages,  we 
find  two  trees  described,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  Loudon's  Arboretum,  viz.,  Bursera 
gummifera,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  Ilex  paraguariensis,  a  native  of  South 
America.  Neither  of  them  will  grow  in 
gardens  in  this  country  without  protection. 
On  the  other  liand,  Loudon's  work  contains 
at  least  a  hundred  species  of  North  Ameri- 
can forest  trees  not  described  in  this  work. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Browne  makes 
any  pretension  to  being  a  practical  arbori- 
culturist. If  he  did,  we  should  find  great 
fault  with  him  in  many  cases  ;  for  example, 
he  does  not  tell  us,  while  praising  londly 
the  European  Holly  for  hedges,  and  recom- 
mending its  general  use,  the  lamentable 
truth  that  it  will  not  stand  the  winters 
of  this  climate  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, north  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
section  of  "soil,  situation  and  propaga- 
tion "  of  the  Pomegranate,  the  novice  will 
find  it  stated  that  "  the  single  wild  pomegra- 
nate will  grow  in  almost  any  soil."     Not  a 


word  of  its  being  a  tender  or  half-hardy  tree 
is  mentioned  in  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph, where  one  would  naturally  expect  it; 
but  in  another  page,  we  learn  that  "  it  is 
also  cultivated  as  a  wall  tree,  or  as  a  con- 
servatory plant,  in  various  parts  of  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  states,  where  it  is  highly 
prized." 

We  have  no  room  for  numerous  'other 
comments  of  a  like  nature,  that  are  sug- 
gested. But  we  trust  if  Mr.  Browne  pur- 
sues his  subject  in  another  volume,  on  the 
remaining  forest  trees  of  this  continent,  he 
will  make  use  of  the  rich  materials  which,  we 
assure  him,  still  remain  to  be  collected  in 
this  country  regarding  our  native  trees. 
Notes  on  their  adaptation  to  particular  soils 
— the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  transplanted — and  the  aspects  where 
they  will  and  will  not  grow — are  all  subjects 
which  ought  properly  to  be  embraced  in 
such  a  work  as  this.  If  an  author,  devoted 
to  this  subject,  were  to  extend  his  researches 
sufficiently  to  take  portraits  and  give  ac- 
counts of  such  trees  as  the  grand  oaks  on  the 
Wadsworth  estate  in  the  Genesee  valley,  the 
truly  unrivalled  elms  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  above  all,  the  gigantic  pines  of 
California,  he  would  be  working  a  mine  of 
native  arboricultural  wealth,  which  his  coun- 
trymen would  use  and  acknowledge  the 
value  of  with  profound  gratitude. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  volume,  very 
neatly  published  by  the  enterprising  house 
of  the  Harpers,  will  find  many  purchasers, 
and  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  information 
to  those  who  cannot  possess  Loudon's 
"  Trees  and  Shrubs."  To  those  who  can, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  lat- 
ter work,  as  far  more  perfect,  and  indeed  the 
best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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Thk  Great  Hail  Stohm. — The  cflbcts  of  the  great 
liail  storm  in  tlic  vicinity  of  London,  on  the  first 
of  August,  a]>iioar  to  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  lun'liculture.  Tlic  South  I.ouilon 
Floral  anil  Horticultural  Societj-  have  made  a  re- 
j)ort  that  "  the  losses  sustained  by  those  engaged 
in  horticultural  trade  in  tlie  neigliborhood  of  Slock- 
wvW,  Clapham  and  Urixton,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  .t'l.S,OUir'  (about  ?!)0,00().)  A  jtublic 
meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the 
l7th  of  August,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffer- 
ed most  severely.  The  iJuke  of  Cambridge  pre- 
sided. A  public  subscription  was  opened,  and 
about  $1,800  was  subscribed  on  the  spot,  liis  Royal 
Highness  subscribing  20  guineas,  the  Lord  Mayor 
10  guineas,  Dr.  Linilley  10  guineas,  etc.  J.  Al- 
nictt,  Esq.,  stated  that  3000  squares  of  glass  had 
been  broken  in  his  conservatory.  An  efficient 
committee,  with  the  Lord  IMayor  at  its  head,  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
by  soliciting  farther  subscriptions. 

On  the  21th  and  25th  of  August,  a  floricultural 
fete  was  held  at  the  Surrej'  Zoological  Ganlens,  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  well  attentled,  and 
many  plants,  bouquets  and  fruits  were  sent  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  added  to  tlie  fund. 


Pabis  Horticultural  Show,  August,  1S46. — 
The  Paris  Societe  Royale  dHorticulture  held  its 
grand  sliow  on  the  7th,  Sth  and  9th  of  August. 
The  time  selected  is  complained  of  as  being  always 
an  unsuitable  one,  and  the  present  season  particu- 
larly so — "the  excossi^■e  heat  and  drouth,  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months  have  been  almost 
unprecedented,  even  in  Paris,  scarcely  a  drop  of 
rain  having  fallen  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  anil  other  flowers,  have  been  at  times  lite- 
rally scorched  to  powder;  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Thrip  and  Red  Spider  almost  universal."  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  exhibition  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  a  creditable  one — the  number  of 
exhibitors  not  so  numerous  as  previously,  but  the 
plants  of  a  better  description. 

The  prizes  offered  were  two  gold  medals  by  the 
Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  the  Princesse  Adelaide, 
and  sixteen  silver  medals,  and  the  like  number  in 
bronze  by  the  Society. 

The  finest  and  best  cultivated  plant  shown  was 
JDichorizandra  ovata,  by  M.  Ryfkogel,  for  which 
a  silver  medal  was  giv^en.  M.  Crochet  obtained  a 
prize  for  two  magnificent  Canteloupe  melons, 
weighing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  each. 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  was 
awarded  to  M.  Jaquin  Aind,  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants.  "  M.  Jamin  sent  the  plums 
Reine  Claude  (Green  Gage)  and  Reine  Victoria, 
really  fit  to  set  before  a  queen.  Neither  grapes  nor 
peaches,"  observes  the  correspondent  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, "were  worthy  of  France." 


In'diax  Corn  Bread-stuffs  in  E.vgland. — 
The  English  journals  abound  with  recipes  for  the 
manufacture   of  the  "  staff  of   life,"   in   various 


forms,  from  our  Indian  corn.  Eliliu  Burritt,  liet- 
ler  known  in  this  country  as  the  "  learned  black- 
smith," of  New-England,  appears  to  be  devoting 
himself  to  teaching  the  iidial)itant8  of  Great  ilri- 
tain  how  to  feed  the  million  with  this  cheap  and 
wholesome  food.  We  have  seen  extracts  from  a 
pamidilet  of  his  published  there,  which  gives  a 
great  number  of  poi)ular  American  recijies  for  such 
bread  as ''Johnny  cake,"  "Indian  Pound  cake," 
"  Corn  Meal  cake,"  "Corn  Dodgers,"  "  Hoc  cake," 
"  Corn  muffins,"  "  Hasty  Pudding  bread,"  "  Hom- 
miny,"  Stc,  &c.  If  these  get  fairly  naturalized 
among  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Rritain  and  Ire- 
land, as  there  is  at  present  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Indian  Corn  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  become  to  America  the  most 
I)rotitable  of  exjjortable  i)roducts.  The  climate  of 
Great  Britain  will  not  produce  it,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  United  States,  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  are  so  highly 
favorable  to  it,  that  jts  production  may  be  increas- 
ed to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 


The  Potato  Disease. — The  potato  disease,  as 
we  learn  by  the  last  files  of  our  agricultural  i)apers 
by  the  steamer,  down  to  the  29th  of  August,  is 
dreadfully  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Blany  districts  tliat  altogether  escap- 
ed last  season,  are  suffering  badly  this  year;  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  crop  is  alrea- 
dy entirely  destroyed — or  so  far  gone  that  the  pu- 
trid smell  arising  from  the  fields  is  very  offensive. 
Those  who  planted  in  peat  soil,  or  used  soot  in  the 
drills,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  disease,  have 
suffered  alike  with  those  who  have  planted  in  the 
common  way.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato,  on  a  large  scale,  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  attention  must  be  turned  to  field  peas, 
Swedish  turnips  or  something  of  the  kind  in  its 
stead.  

A  Gaiu>en  on  the  House  top. — In  Sweden  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  sight  in  ihe  country,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  villages,  to  see  the  roofs  of  the 
poorer  cottages  covered  with  herbs  which  serve  as 
pasture  for  the  goats.  In  Norway  they  even  ])lant 
trees  in  the  turf  which  covers  the  roofs,  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  some  of  their 
hamlets  or  villages,  seen  at  a  distance,  have  quite 
the  air  of  a  little  wood.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  rude  kitchen  gardens  on  these 
roofs  of  the  houses. — Revue  Horticole. 


London  Zoological  Gardens. — Of  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Gardens  I  had  formed  too  exalted 
an  idea;  perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  noble  animals 
in  confinement  is  naturally  painful.  As  a  garden, 
the  ])lace  is  well  enough;  and  much  is  done  to  ren- 
der the  prisoners  comfortable.  The  bears  get 
plenty  of  cake  for  climbing  up  a  long  pole;  the 
monkeys  chatter  and  frolic  as  much  as  one  could 
wish;  while  the  elephants  bathe  in  a  miniature 
lake,  and  look  sulky ;  and  the  cameleopards  enjoy 
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Ihcir  high-roofed  stable.  But  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  projectors  to  imitate  the  natural 
haunts  of  the  animated  race,  the  garden  is  to  me 
a  dull  place. 

One  hint  obtained  here  may  be  useful  in  Ame- 
rica; the  donkey  is  employed  to  drag  the  rollers 
over  the  gravel  walks — he  is  too  light  to  make 
more  impression  on  the  gravel  than  the  roller  will 
obliterate.  This  useful  little  animal  is  employed 
in  Europe  in  various  ways  to  great  advantage ;  his 
introduction  into  the  general  field  of  labor  is  one 
of  the  things  we  have  yet  to  learn.  His  appetite 
is  easily  satisfied,  requiring  less  than  a  large  dog; 
his  labor,  even  as  a  burden  carrier,  would  well  re- 
pay his  importation;  he  pulls  well  in  a  small  cart, 
and  in  this  is  most  useful  in  cities  to  carry  market- 
ing. He  would  take  the  whole  produce  of  a  small 
kitchen  garden  as  well  as  a  horse,  while  his  cost 
and  maintenance  would  be  a  very  trifle.  To  the 
poor  man,  he  would  prove  in  America,  an  admira- 
ble help,  not  dainty  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  his  food. — Smithes  Jaunt  across  the  Water- 


Pere  le  Chaise  Cemetery. — The  cemetery  of 
P(re  le  Chaise  greatly  disappoints  me.  It  is  large, 
and  has  a  very  fine  view  of  Paris  from  its  heights; 
but  nearly  the  whole  place  is  dirty  or  neglected. 
The  monuments  are  mostly  of  yellow  stone,  very 
much  out  of  taste,  extremely  numerous,  often  bad- 
ly constructed  and  tumbling  about,  while  weeds 
disfigure  many — many  others.  The  mass  of  the 
monuments  may  be  said  to  be  little  chapels,  with 
a  grated  door,  an  altar  inside,  candlesticks,  and  a 
chair  or  two;  while  the  wreathes  of  immortelles, 
artificial  flowers,  vases,  flower-pots,  old  china,  or 
gew-gaws,  are  pictures  of  distorted  grief.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  a  bust  was  dressed  up  in  immor- 
telles, uith  ear-rings  ;  the  flowers  and  face  too 
made  by  time  as  black  as  a  negro-s.  When  there 
is  no  chapel,  a  painted  half  circle  of  tin  runs 
across  from  one  iron  railing  to  the  other,  to  pro- 
tect the  wreaths  from  w^et;  and  here  and  there  are 
sometimes  dozens  of  these  wreaths  strung  up, 
some  being  made  of  whalebone  frizzled,  in  the 
manner  of  the  British  lawyers'  wigs,  and  the  rest 
of  flowers.  Very  queer  vases,  with  flowers,  are 
sometimes  seen.  Occasionally  a  good  rosebush  or 
honeysuckle  overruns  a  little  plot,  shaded  perhaps, 
on  each  side  by  chapels.  Some  of  the  monuments 
are  lofty  and  costly;  among  the  latter  are  those  of 
Casimir  Perrier,  and  some  of  Bonaparte's  marshals. 
Ney  has  no  name  on  liis  grave,  that  privilege  hav- 
ing been  denied  to  the  family  of  a  proscribed  man; 
but  some  one  has  scraped  the  little  word  in  the 
paint  of  the  railing,  with  a  pin;  it  has  more  cele- 
brity, and  is  more  visited  than  the  most  costly  in- 
scriptions. A  road  winds  about  the  cemetery, 
paved  with  square  stones.  It  is  much  used,  and  is 
very  dusty.  Interments  of  persons  of  all  sizes, 
ages,  and  degrees,  from  the  little  infant  of  poor  pa- 
rents, carried  on  a  shabby  bier  to  the  place  for 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  the  ground 
in  perpetuity,  to  the  sohlicr  whose  grave  they 
were  firing  over,  or  the  nobleman  attended  by  a 
host  of  followers,  may  be  seen  going  on  at  the 
same  moment.  The  funerals  arc  extremely  nume- 
rous every  day,  but  no  statistics  were  to  be  obtain- 


ed. Altogether  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  that 
of  a  city  of  the  dead,  not  that  of  a  rural  cemetery. 
I  have  seen  no  rural  cemetery  in  Europe  that  will 
compare  with  the  best  at  home  for  beauty  of  sce- 
nery, careful  keeping,  or  planting.  The  two  best 
in  England  are  very  inferior  in  these  important 
respects;  I  mean  the  St.  James's  at  Liverpool,  and 
Kensall  Green,  near  London. — Smithes  Jaunt  across 
the  Water. 


Achimenes  pedunculata. — Beautiful  as  this 
family  of  plants  is,  none  of  them  seems  to  outvie 
this  variety.  In  habit  it  is  robust  and  stately,  giv- 
ing it  an  especial  claim  to  attention.  I  manage  it 
as  follows : — After  flowering,  and  when  the  foliage 
has  begun  to  decay,  water  is  withheld,  and  tlie 
plants  are  kept  in  a  dry  situation,  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost.  About  the  middle  of  January,  the  old 
soil  is  shaken  from  them,  and  they  are  planted  in 
pans  well  drained,  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal  broken 
to  the  size  of  a  nut,  turfy  peat,  and  burnt  turf  well 
mixed  with  silver  sand.  The  pans  are  filled  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  tubers  are 
laid  regularly  on,  and  the  pans  filled  up.  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  warm  situation  in  a  vinery 
near  the  glass,  where  in  a  short  time  the  plants 
make  their  appearance :  they  are  then  transplanted 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  ap- 
pear on  the  outside  of  the  ball,  they  are  repotted 
three  into  a  well  drained  6-inch  pot.  As  soon  as 
the  second  pair  of  leaves  unfold,  the  top  is  pinched 
off,  and  this  operation  is  continued  till  the  plants 
form  quite  a  bush ;  the  syringe  is  drawn  over  them 
every  fine  evening.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
they  are  removed  to  the  green-house,  when  they 
soon  show  flower.  By  following  this  system  no 
sticks  are  required.  This  is  the  best  of  all  the 
species  for  the  drawing-room;  several  plants  that 
have  been  in  the  room  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
have  not  lost  a  leaf;  and  they  are  studded  with 
a  profusion  of  lovely  orange  flowers. — E.S.  in 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Healthy  Potatoes  produced  from  diseased 
SETS. — On  taking  up  the  crop  last  autumn,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  worst  tubers,  (%vhich, 
though  so  much  affected  as  to  be  easily  perforated 
with  the  finger,  were  yet  sprouting  at  one  end,) 
were  planted  immediately.  Others,  to  all  appear- 
ance even  worse  than  these,  were  thrown  together 
in  a  heap  to  rot.  During  the  winter  they  sprouted, 
and  in  January  many  of  these  were  also  planted. 
Strange  to  say,  the  produce  from  these  roots  is  the 
best  crop  in  the  field — indeed,  an  excellent  crop, 
and  of  good  quality;  and  it  is  required  now  to  dig 
as  large  a  portion  of  ground  in  any  other  part  of 
the  field  to  find  a  basket  of  good  potatoes,  as  in 
the  part  where  these  diseased  tubers  were  planted 
to  find  a  basket  of  bad  ones.  Lime  rubbish  from 
old  walls  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  on 
which  was  placed  some  old  thatch,  and  the  pota- 
toes planted  thereon,  and  covered  with  earth  so 
that  they  lay  as  dry  as  possible. — Constant  Reader, 
in  Gard.  Chron. 

Potato  Disease  in  North  of  Ireland. — Be- 
tween the  12th  and  20th  of  August,!  traversed  the 
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province  of  Ulster,  passing  from  Dublin  to  Bel- 
fast anil  Colorainp;  anil  thence  southwards,  by 
Armagh,  Monag-han,  T'cmianapfh,  and  Cavan, 
throujrli  !\Ioa(h  to  iJublin  apain,  the  only  county 
ivhich  I  dill  not  sec  beinp  Doncfral.  Durinp  my 
whole  course,  I  saw  but  one  field  of  potatoes  which 
was  not  evidently  and  ho|)elessly  atrccted  by  the 
disease;  that  lield  was  close  to  the  city  of  Armagh. 
The  dry  and  the  wet  lands  seemed  alike  blighted, 
the  levels  and  the  sloi)es.  The  croiis  growing  on 
soil  along  the  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  chalky  and 
the  niounlain  limestones,  on  the  gravel,  the  sand, 
and  the  bog  lands,  appciired  all  equally  dcHtroyed, 
so  far  as  a  passing  eye  could  judge.  The  fields 
cultivated  in  the  usual  Irish  ridge  bed  mode, and  also 
those  in  the  better  drilled  rows,  were  alike.  All 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  struck  with 
frost,  the  blackness  of  the  leaves  travelling  in  ge- 
neral upward  from  the  roots.  Some  fields  were  so 
bad,  tliaf  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  disease  was  per- 
ceptible even  from  the  adjoining  road.  Fields 
which  had,  as  I  was  informed,  looked  well  a  week 
before,  were  now  gone,  and  I  was  told,  that,  in 
some  instances,  a  single  day  had  sufficed  to  throw 
the  blight  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  field.  The 
roots  which  I  saw  were  every  where  small  and 
watery,  even  where  they  were  not  unccjui vocally 
diseased;  and  this  not  only  in  the  late  kinds,  which 
of  course  are  quite  unrii)e,  but  even  in  the  earlier 
varieties,  which,  at  this  season,  ought  to  be  mealy 
and  wholesome.  The  rich  and  the  poor  held  but 
one  language,  that  of  deep  dejoction,  and  the  uni- 
versal impression  seemed  to  be,  "the  potatoes  are 
leaving  Ireland  forever."  Yet  the  poor,  both  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  seemed  to  feel  contented, 
for  they  said,  "  the  Almighty  will  never  leave  us 
to  starve;  some  other  food  will  be  sent  us."  I 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  turnij)  crops  were 
most  promising  where  the  potatoes  seemed  most 
destroyed. — A.  \V.  B.  in  Gard.  Chron. 


Wasp  Tkaps. — Take  two  hand-glasses  of  a  simi- 
lar shape  and  size,  place  one  of  them  on  four 
bricks,  then  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  carefully 
take  out  one  of  the  jjanes  a  little  below  the  top; 
turn  the  other  glass  upside  down,  and  sprinkle  the 
inside  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar  which 
will  create  a  scent;  place  it  immediately  over  the 
one  resting  on  the  bricks.  If  the  two  glasses 
should  not  fit  exactly,  as  they  seldom  do,  on  all 
four  of  the  sides,  get  some  wet  moss  and  squeeze 
it  into  the  apertures  with  a  pointed  stick.     The 


trap  will  now  be  complete.  Inconsequence  of  tht? 
gla.s8es  being  elevated  on  bricks  (inverted  (lower- 
pots  will  answer  as  well,)  the  wasps  will  obtain  a 
ready  admission  underneath,  and  ilircctly  mount 
up  through  the  opening  made  in  the  under  glass* 
into  the  apartment  above;  and,  as  a  wasj)  never 
flies  downward,  they  will  never  get  out  where 
they  got  in,  conseijuently  they  will  all  be  made 
prisoners,  if  the  uiijjer  glass  be  free  fnrm  holes. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  or  so  they  will  all  be  dead;r 
but  in  order  to  destroy  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
take  some  brown  paper  previously  dipped  in  melt- 
ed brimstone,  apply  a  match  to  it,  and  i)lace  it  un- 
der the  glasses;  the  fume  will  soon  ascend  through 
the  opening  mentioned  before  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber, and  kill  them  all  in  a  minute.  Should  the 
wasps  be  numerous,  and  one  trap  only  be  found  in- 
sufficient, several  should  be  employed;  I  have 
sometimes  had  ten  in  different  parts  of  the  garden. 
Every  other  day  the  up])er  glass  should  be  taken 
off  and  sprinkled  as  before,  or  oftener  than  this,  if 
brimstone  be  used.  I  have,  in  some  seasons,  en- 
snared myriads  of  those  vexatious  enemies  by  the 
plan  just  described.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
nests;  I  would  advise  this  to  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing easy  methoil.  Wherever  they  are  found, 
pour  into  the  hole  a  little  gas  tar,  j)lace  a  bit  of 
turf  on  it,  and  tread  it  down  hard,  and  all  that  are 
at  home  will  die. — Joseph  Melony,  Brightwell, 
Aug.  24.     Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Cure  for  the  Caterpillar. — A  gentleman  at 
Galashiels  has  discovered  that  exhausted  bark 
spread  on  the  surface  round  the  roots  of  gooseberry 
bushes,  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  caterpillar.  His- 
garden  used  to  be  much  infested  by  these  destruc- 
tive insects,  which  he  had  tried  various  modes  of 
rooting  out  without  success,  until  a  lucky  chance 
led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  refuse  bark  from  the  tan- 
yard.  Two  years  ago  he  spread  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  round  the  roots  of  all  the  bushes  ii» 
his  garden,  cxce)>t  one  or  two.  Those  missed  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  caterpillar;  all  the  others 
were  perfectly  saved.  The  next  jear  he  neglected 
to  renew  the  bark,  and  every  bush  in  the  garden 
was  affected  with  thedisease.  This  year  he  again 
resorted  to  it,  and  not  a  single  caterpillar  is  to  be 
seen.  A  more  simple  and  cheap  remedy  could 
scarcely  be  wished  for.  A  cartload  of  the  bark, 
which  costs  about  sixpence,  is  amply  sufficient  for 
the  largest  garden. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 
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The  Great  Horticultural  Shows. — September, 
teeming,  fruitful  September,  has  as  usual  witnessed 
the  rich  and  beautiful  offerings  of  the  votaries  of 
Flora  and  Pomona,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  three  most  attractive  displays  have  been  those 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Auburn.  At  the  two 
first  named  places  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Societies  have  held  their  great 


annual  shows;  at  Auburn,  the  New. York  Slatir 
Agricultural  Society  opened  its  great  fair  for  this 
year. 

The  season  is  not  considered  a  very  favorable 
one  either  in  New-York  or  the  Eastern  States,  for 
a  show  of  fruits  generally.  The  weather  has  been 
such  that  a  premature  ripening  of  many  fine  varie- 
ties had  taken  place  before  the  season  of  exhibi 
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tion,  so  that  the  variety  shown  was  somcAvhat  cU- 

Jninisheil. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  a  great 
number  of  persons  interested  in  these  three  lead- 
ing shows,  that,  by  some  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment, their  exhibitions  all  came  off  on  the  same 
days,  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  the  month.  This 
deprived  many  persons  of  the  satisfaction  of  at- 
tending more  than  one  of  the  shows,  who  were 
very  desirous,  both  for  purposes  of  pleasure  and 
instruction,  of  attending  all  of  them. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  ofthe 
Massachusetts  Hort.  Society. — The  eighteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Socieij-  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Socie- 
ty's large  hall,  at  12  o'clock  the  16th  of  September, 
and  continued  the  two  following  days  and  evenings. 
The  hall  was  thronged  with  visitors  during  the 
whole  time.  Most  ofthe  Horticultural  Societies  of 
New-England,  and  some  from  New- York,  were  re- 
presented either  by  delegates  or  members;  and  many 
distinguished  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens,  were 
present  to  admire  the  rich  profusion  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  decorations. 

Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  past  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Society,  were  satisfied  that  some 
improvement  was  manifest  in  the  present  one  over 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  fruits,  flowers 
and  decorations  were  well  harmonized,  and  pro- 
duced a  happy  effect.  The  floral  designs  and  deco- 
rations were  in  better  taste  than  those  exhibited 
last  3^ear,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  visitors  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  attraction;  but  to  the  horticultu- 
rist, the  fruits  were  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
exhibition.  The  cut  flowers  were  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, variety  and  quality.  The  Dahlia  and  German 
Aster,  so  beautiful  and  perfect  at  this  time  of  the 
5'ear  in  most  seasons,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  past  exhibitions,  were 
comparatively  few  and  imperfect;  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  the  Dahlias,  particularly  on  the  last 
days  of  the  exhibition,  when  some  fine  specimens 
were  brought  in.  The  first  part  of  the  month  of 
September,  as  all  know,  was  excessively  warm, 
which,  with  absence  of  rain,  and  a  high  wind  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition,  nearly  destroyed  this  flower 
for  the  occasion. 

The  fruits  were  arranged  on  two  long  central 
tables,  and  one  side  table,  forty  or  fifty  feet  long. 
They  were  ornamented  with  four  marble  statues  re- 
presenting the  seasons,  the  Society's  superb  new 
marble,  and  the  rich  Chinese  Bradley  vases, in  which 
were  large  pyramidal  bouquets.  On  the  tables 
Were  also  numerous  hand  and  table  bouquets.  On 
one  table  was  a  superb  tripod  hung  with  clusters  of 
luscious  grapes  of  different  colors  and  varieties,  from 
Mr.  Cushing's  garden,  arranged  by  Mr.  Haggerston. 
Another  table  bore  a  pyramidal  design,  covered 
with  evergreen,  and  hung  with  a  superb  collection 
of  grapes  from  Mr.  Horace  Grey,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Russell.  Mr.  Arnold  of  New-Bedford,  and  O.  H. 
Mather  of  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Necdhani,  exhibited 
rich  clusters  of  grapes  in  fanciful  designs.  Nume- 
rous dishes  of  grapes,  grown  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  were  to  be  seen  from  the  conservatory  of 
T.  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Quant.    A 


superior  specimen  of  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh, 
remarkably  large  and  fine,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.  Grapes  were  also  exhibited  by  others 
very  finely  grown;  and  in  fact  we  have  never  seen 
a  finer  show  of  grapes.  There  were  some  baskets 
of  assorted  fruit,  beautifully  ornamented,  containing 
peaches,  nectarines,  pears,  grapes,  plums,  etc.  Th« 
show  of  peaches  was  excellent,  there  being  many 
very  beautiful  specimens  on  the  tables.  Though 
rather  late  in  the  season  for  plums,  they  were  pre- 
sented in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  up  a  fair  as- 
sortment. 

Pears  were  never  exhibited  in  greater  variety, 
but  we  believe  it  was  generally  admitted  that  finer 
specimens  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  sorts 
were  exhibited  the  last  season.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Society,  exhibited  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  varieties,  and  Mr.  Manning  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Garden,  Salem,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five-  There  were  also  large  contributions  from 
many  other  gentlemen,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
official  report,  which  will  be  published  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Horticulturist. 

B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  exhibited  the  great- 
est variety  of  apples,  including  many  that  were 
very  beautiful.  Large  contributions  of  this  fruit 
were  also  received  from  many  other  individuals. 

The  principal  designs  were  a  Floral  Grecian  tem- 
ple, by  Mr.  Quant;  a  Swiss  Cottage,  by  Mr.  War- 
ren; a  Gothic  Monument  by  Mr.  West;  a  Chinese 
Pagoda,  by  Walker  &  Co.;  a  Gothic  Arbor,  by  Mr. 
Galvin:  these  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  seve- 
ral tables.  The  walls  were  also  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  large  flat  bouquets  and  designs,  and  nu- 
merous moss  vases,  and  other  articles.  There  were 
also  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of  dwarf  Cockscombs, 
finely  grown  by  Mr.  Quant,  distributed  about  the 
walls,  and  some  few  pot  plants,  as  many  as  could  be 
placed  to  advantage  in  the  hall. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  this  exhibi- 
tion was  one  of  the  best  ever  got  up  by  the  Society; 
and  we  believe  there  was  a  general  satisfaction 
among  the  members  as  to  its  api)earance.  We  can 
truly  say  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  in  the  country 
for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  that  an  increasing 
interest  is  manifested  at  each  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety.    J.  B.  

Reportof  the  Committee  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society  on  Designs. — The  Committee  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  awarding  the  Society's 
premiums  for  designs  and  floral  decorations,  at  the 
annual  exhibition,  Sept.  16,  17,  and  18,  having  at- 
tended to  that  duty,  respectfully  submit  the  foUow- 
report : 

The  first  prcrnium  of  $40  to  AVm.  Quant,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Perkins,  for  lii.s  beautiful  Grecian  I'loral  Tempie. 

To  Walker  &,  Co.,  the  second  premium  of  $30,  for  their 
much  admired  Chinese;  Pagoda. 

To  J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarren,  the  third  premium  of  $20,  for  his 
neat  Swiss  Cottage. 

To  W.  Sheehan,  gardener  to  R.  West,  of  Salem,  the  fourth 
premium  of  SIO,  for  his  fine  Gothic  Monument. 

To  John  Galvin,  gardener  to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  the  fifth 
premium  of  S5,  for  his  Gothic  Bower. 

To  Dmiiel  Crowly,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Gardener,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $10,  for  the  best  pair  of  large  flat  bouquets  for  the 
walls. 

To  James  Nugent,  the  second  premium  of  $5  for  the  second 
best  flat  bouquets. 
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To  Hovpy  *  Co.,  for  llic  best  rouiid  p>Tnmidal  bouquet  for 
(lie  Sot-ielv'n  voavh,  Ihe  first  prniiiiuin  of  ijfS. 

To.s.  a'  Wiilkt-r,  lor  lliu  st-coml  biwl  pymiuiilal  bouquet,85. 

To  Hovcy  &.  Co.  lor  llio  bi;sl  pair  of  Muiitel  or  Tabic  bou- 
qiiou,  l!if  first  prciiiiiiMi  of  $5. 

To  A\'.  K.  Carter,  for  the  sccorxl  best  tabic  bouquets,  a  pre- 
mium of  S3. 

To  Ilovey  &.  Co.,  for  iJic  best  pair  of  lirntJ  bouquets,  lliu 
iirsi  prciiimin  of  S3. 

No  i-luimunl  for  llie  sccoml  premium. 

Mis^s  K.  Howker.  for  the  best  design  of  native  grajwcs  or 
tim-k-es,  ilie  first  premium  of  SIO. 

Mrs.  1>.  A.  iStory,  for  a  like  dej«i{fii,  the  second  premium  of  ^. 

Uraluities. — To  Miss  li.  IJowker,  a  jrraluily  of  ©J,  for  u 
vcrv  tasteful  wreath  of  gras-ses  for  the  clock. 

To  S.  A  Walker,  )?10  for  a  beautiful  flat  design. 

To  S.  A.  \Valker,  S8  for  100  feet  of  beautiful  \vreathinff. 

To  Mr.  McNeil,  gardener  to  J.  W.  D.  Williams,  S5  for  a 
flat  desien. 

To  Miss  Barnes,  Dorchester,  $2  for  a  basket  and  bower  of 
flowers  and  everin'eeiLs. 

To  Orr  N.  Towne,  $2  for  a  flat  desiirn. 

To  Wm.  Kcurick,  !?.)  for  an  ancient  lyre. 

To  Edward  Allen,  S3  for  a  large  flat  design. 

To  Miss  Rns-u'll,  S^  for  a  large  bouquet  and  moss  vase. 

To  Samuel  Walker,  S3  for  a  large  Hat  bouquet. 

To  Thomas  Meedliam,  gardener  to  O.  II.  Mather,  $C  for  a 
beautiful  vase  and  bouquet. 

To  Mrs.  E.  A.  .Story,  S3  for  a  beautiful  circulw  design 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  S2  for  a  pjiir  of  flat  boueiuels. 

To  Charles  Mayert,  St  for  desigiw  for  landscape  gardening. 

To  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  f5  for  a  unique  pyramidal  bouquet, 
composed  of  vegetables. 

To  W.  tjuani,  S2  for  a  p\Taraidal  bouquet. 

To  the  Me-«r.-i.  Winship,'S2  lor  a  pyramidal  bouquet. 

To.  Wm.  truant.  S5  for  twelve  plants  of  fine  dwarf  Cocks- 
combs, and  otiier  pot  plants. 

JosEni  Breck,  ] 

D.VVID  IlAGGKliSION,  I 

C.  M.  IIovEY,  VCoinmittec. 

H.  W.  PVTTON,  I 

Alex.  McLenxax,  j 

Keport  of  the  Committee  oftheMass.  Hoht. 
Society  on  Fruits. — The  Coniniittee  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  duty  to  award  the  jjremiuius  on  fi'uits 
at  tlie  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Ilott.  Society, 
have  attended  to  that  dutj-,  and  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  unanimously  awarded  the  premiums 
to  the  following  persons : 

Apples. — For  the  greatest  number  of  kinds,  and  the  best 
grown,  a  premium  o{  §10  to  B.  V.  French. 

For  Ihe  .second  be.tt,  a  premium  of  S5  to  Messrs.  Hyde. 

For  Ihe  third  best,  a  premium  of  S3  to  Capt.  Macondray. 

Pears. — For  the  greatest  number  of  kinds  and  the  best  gro\vn, 
a  premium  of  SIO  to  Col.  M.  I*.  AViUh-r. 

For  the  second  best,  a  premium  of  S5  to  S.  Walker. 

For  tlie  third  best,  a  premium  of  S;j,  to  J.  S.  Cabot. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  exhibited,  tiic  first  premium  of  $10  to 
D.  Ilaggerston. 

For  the  next  best,  a  premium  of  S7  to  Thomas  Needham. 

For  the  third  best,  a  premium  of  S5  to  Hovey  &  Co. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  llie  best  grown,  a 
premium  of  SIO  to  J.  F.  Allen. 

For  the  next  best,  a  premium  of  S5  to  Wm.  Quant. 

For  the  best  basket  of  assorted  fruit,  a  prciaium  of  $10  to 
O.  Johason. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  (Gravenstein,)  a  premium  of  $5 
to  Messrs.  Hyde. 

For  the  next  best,  (Porter.)  a  premium  of  S3  to  O.  Johason. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  (Barllell.)  a  premium  of  S5  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Allen. 

For  the  second  best,  a  premium  of  f  3  to  S.  Walker. 

Gratuities. — To  James  Arnold  of  New-Bedford,  S5  for  fine 
specimens  of  Grapes. 

To  W.  H.  Denning,  of  Presqne  Isle,  N.  Y.,  S5  for  superior 
speeimeiH  of  Beauty  of  Kent  apples. 

To  Horace  Grey,  of  Brighton,  S5  for  fine  Grapes. 
S.  Walker,  "1 

Davit)  Hagoeeston,   I 
F.  W.  Macondray,    >  Committee- 

JOSIAH  LOVETT,  | 

Otis  Johnsom,  J  ^ 


Rf-port  of  the  Committee  of  tife  M as.s.  IIobt. 
Society  on  Vegetamles. — The  Committee  ap- 
I)ointeil  to  award  premiums  on  Vegetables,  report 
as  follows: 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  Annual  Ex- 
hiliilioii,  a  premium  of  SIO  to  Aaron  D.  Williams  &  Bon,  of 
lloxbnry. 

l''or  Ihe  second  best,  a  premium  of  87  to  F.  W.  Macondmy 
of  Dorchester. 

The  Connuittce  recommend  a  graluily  of  S3,  for  a  WTealhof 
Corn  of  12  varieties,  to  J.  I,.  I,.  F.  Warren. 

Al.so  a  gr.'iluity  of  S2  to  E.  Wight  of  Dedhain,  for  a  variety 
of  Squashes. 

Joseph  Breck, 

Committee. 


Joseph  Breck,  J 

A.  D.  Williams,  Ju,  >  > 
Wm.  B.  Ki.NGsmEv, ) 


The  Annttal  Show  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society. — The  exhibition  is  considered  in  all  re- 
spects one  of  the  finest  which  the  Society  has  ever 
made.  Iloth  of  the  large  saloons  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  Building  were  entirely  occupied 
with  the  articles  contributed. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  shows 
lies  in  the  Floral  ilepartment,  as  contrasted  witn 
the  Hoston  Show,  which  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  its  Frvits.  On  entering  the  lower  sa- 
loon, the  splendor  of  the  floral  dcrtcfs  immediate- 
ly arrested  the  attention.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
bovqnets  of  every  variety  of  form,  such  as  arc 
commonly  seen  at  exhibitions,  butr(/.f/tc,  archilcr- 
Uiral  and  grotesque  device:,  of  vcr)-  large  size,  and 
striking  appearance,  most  elaborately  executed  in 
flowers.  Towering  above  all  the  rest  in  size,  was 
one  of  these  in  the  form  of  a  Chinese  Pagoda  by 
Samuel  Maupay,  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  saloon.  The  design,  wliich  was  jiro- 
nonnced  in  the  best  taste,  and  most  perfectly  exe- 
cuted, and  which  therefore  reccivetl  the  Society's 
first  premium  of  $40,  was  a  Gothic  Te/nple,  made 
by  A.  Henderson.  Besides  these,  there  were  rural 
grottos,  rustic  arbors,  triumphal  arches,  pyramids, 
urns,  cornucopias,  etc.,  all  formed  in  the  most  ela- 
borate manner,  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  moss,  woven 
together  as  ingeniously  as  if  by  Flora  herself. 

Plants  in  pots  were  most  profusely  supplied,  and 
formed  a  rich  back  ground  to  the  exhibition  tables. 
Among  the  most  liberal  contributors  of  these,  were 
Messrs.  Caleb  Cope,  James  Dundas,  and  Gen.  Pat- 
terson, among  the  amateurs;  and  Messrs.  Buist, 
Ritchie  and  Dick,  Dreer,  Landreth  anil  Fulton, 
and  several  others,  among  the  professional  garden- 
ers. The  Jioses  of  Mr.  Buist,  comjirising  a  collec 
tion  of  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Bengals,  Tea,  etc., 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  superb  Dahlias  of  Mr. 
Jared  Schmitz,  excited  imiversal  admiration.  A 
tasteful  C7r7i,  formed  entirely  of  indigenous  flow- 
ers by  Mr.  Caie,  was  also  much  admired. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  sjjecimens  of  foreign 
grapes  were  especially  remarkable.  The  finest 
bunches,  raised  under  glass,  to  which  the  premium 
was  awarded,  were  those  grown  by  Wm.  Westcott, 
gardener  toMr.  Copperthwait;  among  those  raised 
without  heat,  the  best  were  grown  by  John  Dough- 
erty at  Laurel  Hill,  and  in  the  open  air,  Black 
Hamburgh  by  S.  Middleton,  Darby.  Very  superb 
specimens  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cop- 
perthwaitc,  G.  W.  Carpenter,  Alexander  Parker, 
J.  Snyder,  Jr.,  William  Johns,  Caleb  Cope,  James 
Dundas,  G.  W.  Smith,  John  Naglee,  J.  B.  Baxter, 
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Lewis  Craft,  R.  Carr,  John  Sherwood,  and  seve- 
ral others. 

The  "observed  of  all  observers,"  was  an  im- 
mense cluster  of  Cj^prian  Grapes,  sent  by  G.  Cop- 
perthwaite.  It  was  pronounceil  by  the  committee 
the  larg-est  bunch  ever  exhibited  before  the  Socie- 
ty, and  a  special  premium  of  $10  was  awarded  for 
it.  Some  clusters  of  "La  Reine  de  Nice  "  grapes 
contributed  by  F.  N.  Bodine,  were  also  unusually 
fine. 

There  were  about  forty  contributors  of  pears. 
The  largest  variety  was  shown  by  J.  Rutter  of 
Chester  county,  who  contributed  thirty  nametl 
sorts.  Mr.  Hays  of  Newark  showed  quite  a  large 
number  of  well  grown  varieties.. 

Geo.  P.  Deacon,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  showed 
thirty-eight  varieties  of  apples,  well  grown.  The 
contributors  of  tine  Peaches  were  so  exceedingly 
numerous  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  names 
to  the  official  report  of  the  exhibition,  which  we 
shall  publish. 

The  arrangement  of  the  large  table  in  the  up- 
per saloon  was  handsome  and  eflective.  It  was 
surrounded  with  fanciful  wreaths  or  festoons  of 
vines,  woven  into  tasteful  forms.  At  either  end 
of  the  table  was  a  magnificent  cornucopia — well 
executed  floral  designs  by  Peter  Rabbe:  one  over- 
flowing with  a  profusion  of  the  fruits  of  the  sea- 
son, tlie  otlier  abounding  with  every  species  of 
vegetable.  The  remainder  of  the  table  was  crowd- 
ed witli  the  treasures  of  Pomona. 

The  space  allotted  to  vegetables  was  most  abun- 
dantly filled.  Every  culinary  vegetable  of  the 
season  was  exhibited,  many  of  tliem  grown  to 
very  great  perfection.  The  largest  contributor  in 
this  department  was  Anthony  Felten,  whose  col- 
lection, in  quantity,  excellence  and  variety,  made 
almost  an  exhibition  of  itself. 


New- York  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
Horticultural  Department. — The  building,  erected 
for  the  occasion,  for  the  exhibition  of  liorticultural 
productions,  was  150  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and 
was  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  Its 
entire  front,  with  its  i)orlico,  was  densely  clothed 
with  evergreens.  The  light  was  ailmitted  to  the 
interior  through  a  line  of  broad  openings  on  each 
side  above,  covered  with  light  muslin.  This  hall 
was  far  superior,  in  size  and  decoration,  to  any 
erected  at  previous  fairs.  The  interior  was  mag- 
nificent. A  smooth  boarded  floor,  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  extended  the  wiiole  length  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  supported  the  double  line  of  terraced 
shelves  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
leaving  a  smooth  and  spacious  walk  on  either  side 
within  the  railing.  At  the  centre,  this  line  of 
shelves  was  interrupted  by  a  fine  evergreen  gothic 
temple,  22  feet  higli,  standing  on  a  base  10  feet 
square.  The  softenetl  light  from  above,  upon  the 
massive  wreaths  and  green  columns  throughout  the 
hall,  added  much  to  its  imposing  appearance.  This 
hall  was  designed  by  Dr.  Alex.  Thompson  of  Auro- 
ra, N.  Y. 

The  exhibition  of  flowers  was  fine  for  the  sea- 
son, though  there  were  but  few  of  much  rarity. 
A  fine  collection  of  Dahlias  and  Verbenas  was  ex- 
hibited by  James  Wilson  of  Albany ;  Ellwanger  & 
25 


Barry  of  Rochester,  presented  25  select  varieties 
of  Dahlias,  and  12  species  and  varieties  of  Verbe- 
nas; tliey  also  exhibited  2S  varieties  of  roses, 
principally  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  Bengals,  and  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals:  the  Princess  Clementine,  Bour- 
bon— Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Tea — and  Augus- 
tine Moucheler,  hybrid  perpetual — were  among 
the  number.  There  were  a  large  number  of  flow- 
ers, of  different  degrees  of  beauty  and  variety,  in 
bouquets  and  masses,  from  various  contributors, 
among  whom  were  Professor  Jackson  of  Schenec- 
tady, E.  T.  Throop  Martin  of  Owasco,  L.  Menard  of 
Albany,  Etlward  Thomas  of  Geneva,  Elisha  Taylor 
of  Buffalo,  Henry  Morgan  of  Aurora,  and  others. 

A  large  number  of  cultivators  exhibited  consi- 
derable collections  of  fine  fruits,  though  some  of 
the  best  fruit  garilens  in  the  state  were  not  repre- 
sented. Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  present- 
ed 12  varieties  of  peaches,  40  of  apples,  and  60  of 
pears;  B.  Hodge  of  Buffalo,  an  extensive  miscella- 
neous collection  of  fruits;  large  collections  were 
also  on  the  tables  from  Bissel  &  Hooker,  Roclies- 
ter;  Charles  Powis,  Greece,  Monroe  county;  E.  C. 
Frost,  Catherine,  Chemung  countj-;  A.  Bryant  &. 

Son,  Buffalo;  Wm.  Webb  of ;  and Allen 

of  Oswego.  A.  V.  Pulsifer  of  i\uburn  presented 
a  single  branch  of  the  Isabella  Grape  of  last  sea- 
son's growth,  21  feet  long,  sustaining  81  pounds  of 
grapes,  some  of  the  bunches  being  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  This  good  crop  was  owing  to  a 
thorough  and  judicious  system  of  pruning.  Very 
fine  specimens  of  Crawford's  Early  Peach,  a  little 
out  of  season,  were  presented  by  T.  G.  Yeomansof 
Walworth,  Wayne  county.  H.  H.  Coit  of  Northern 
Ohio,  presented  a  fine  and  select  collection,  con- 
taining several  specimens  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  size,  among  which  were  those  of  the  Alex- 
ander apple,  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  smaller  collections,  some 
of  them  with  very  fine  specimens,  from  various 
other  sources. 

Some  of  the  principal  varieties  noticed,  were 
the  following,  which  were  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  different  collections: — ,/lpples, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Ribston  Pipi)in,  Black  Gil- 
liflower,  Roxbury  Russet,  English  Russet,  New- 
town Pippin, Lady  Apple,  Gravenstein,  Late  Straw- 
berry, Baldwin,  EsopusSpitzenbergh,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Fameuse,  St.  Lawrence,  Seek-no-furtlier, 
Fall  Pippin,  Red  Canada,  Yandevere,  Jonathan, 
Summer  Pearmain,  Tallman  Sweeting,  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Swaar,  &c.  This  list  will  indicate 
most  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  which  are  now 
considerably  cultivated  in  Western  New-York,  and 
it  could  have  been  much  lengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  those  of  second  or  third  rate  value,  or  of 
local  character.  Among  the  Pears,  were  Stevens' 
Genesee,  Bartlett,  Brown  Beurre,  Seckel,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Capiamont,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre, 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Passe 
Colmar,  St.  Ghislain,  Virgalieu,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  &c.  The  season  for  Peaches  had  nearly 
passed ;  the  following  were  found,  more  or  less,  in 
the  several  collections:  Old  Mixon  Cling,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  President,  Lemon  Cling,  Red  Cheek, 
Malacoton,  Jacques'  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Early, 
and  Blood  Cling.    Many  of  the  collections  had  Isa- 
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bclla,  Calawlia,  Tlurffnntly,  S\veo(watrr,  ami  olliors 
of  lilt'  iiii)^.t  commonly  cultivated  grajies  intor- 
sporsoil  throiip;!!  them. 

U  was  iiuidi  to  1)0  ipfrrcttcd  that  this  magnificent 
anil  cosily  buililinp:  was  not  bottrr  fillcil;  and  tluit 
only  linnlii-foiir  dtilhns  in  cash,  and  three  silver 
medals,  besiiles  books  and  diplomas,  constituted 
the  wholeof  the  inemiiims  oUered  on  horticiiltnro, 
amonjj  an  aarp-rcf^ate  number  amoniitinjs:  to  three 
thousand  dollars,  while  there  are  many  farmers  in 
Western  New-\orlc,  who  make  more  money  by 
selling:  fruit,  than  from  all  other  crops  together. 
J.  J.  T-,  Maccdon,  Wayne  Co. 


BuKKVLoHoRTicui.TUnALSociKTY. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  UulTalo  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
Wednesday,  August  2(),  lS4(i,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  welcome  with  great 
satisfaction  the  appearance  of  "The  Iforticullu- 
rist,"  edited  by  A.  .1.  IVowning,  under  whose  capa- 
ble and  ellicicnt  management,  it  most  conliilently 
anticipates  a  most  useful  and  honorable  career,  in 
reforming,  as  well  as  improving,  the  rural  taste 
of  our  land.  With  entire  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  work,  we  coTnmend  it  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  public. 

Resolvtd,  1  hat  Ibis  Society  adoi>t  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Downing  in  his  <■<■  Fruit  and*I-"ruit  Trees  of 
America,"  as  their  standard  in  the  classilication 
and  nomenclature  of  their  fruits. 

Rrsulved,  That  the  reports  of  the  several  exhi- 
bitions of  (bis  Society  be  transmitted  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Horticulturist  for  puhlicaiion. 

Lkwis  F.  Allen,  Prcsi. 

C.  F.  Thomas,  Sec 

Report  of  the  Jvgiisi  Exhibition. — The  Commit- 
tee to  whom  was  ap|)ointed  the  duty  of  examining 
the  fruits  and  veselables  of  the  August  exhibition, 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  make  the  following  re- 
port : 

It  is  with  iinfeigned  pleasure  that  your  commit- 
tee have  examined  the  numerous  specimens  of  rich 
and  peculiarly  fine  fruits.  Pomona  indeed  lavisii- 
ed,  on  this  occasion,  a  fair  share  of  her  treasure 
among  us.  Our  principal  table  for  fruit,  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  by  five  feet  wide,  was  greatly 
crowded  with  the  profuseness  of  the  various  exhi- 
bitors. Cheek  by  jowl,  each  vieingwith  the  other, 
were  the  s))lcndid  Morrison's  Round  I'each  with 
the  Washington  Plum,  the  iMoor|)ark  Apricot,  and 
the  Golden  Chasselas  Grai)e.  the  Pound  Sweeting 
Apple,  and  the  Ileurre  Si)ence(?)  Pear — all  speci- 
mens of  unusual  size  and  beauty. 

We  cannot  refrain,  at  this  time,  from  congratu- 
lating our  fellow-citizens  upon  tlie  rajiid  imi>rove- 
ment  in  our  horticultural  products,  and  the  |)rogress 
of  taste  and  skill  evinced  in  their  cultivation. 

Our  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  our  j>rofes- 
sional  friends  and  gardeners,  the  Messrs.  Bryant, 
Col.  HoPGE,  Mr.  W.  Welsh,  and  Mr.  Elin  Tyler, 
for  their  spirited  eObrts,  in  the  importation  of 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  and  plants. 
Many  varieties  of  fruit  are  in  bearing  for  the  first 
time  here;  and  the  speedy  accumulation  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  with  an  extended  effort  at  grape 
cultivation,  wiU,  under  the  fostering  care  of  our 


Society,  soon   make  the  nnighhorhood  of  Buffalo 
noted  for  its  horticultural  productions. 

Plums. —  The  variety  of  plums  exhibited  was 
large,  and  (he  specimens  in  fine  onler. 

AVashinglon — of  this  plum  there  were  some  spe- 
cimens exhibited  by  Mrs.  Shumway  and  Mn.  Hay- 
wood, of  uncommon  size  and  beauty;  amongother 
kinds,  we  notice  Hed  Magnum  Bonum — sixteen 
specimens,  very  large  and  line,  and  giving  indis- 
putable evidence  of  good  culture;  Yellow' tiage. 
Prince's  Yellow  Oage,  (ireen  Gage,  Bleekers 
Gage,  Puri)le  C;age,  Imperial  Gage,  French  Prune, 
— all  the  foregoing  were  very  choice  specimens; 
Smith's  Orleans — very  large  anil  line,  showing  fine 
culture,  one  weigheil  near  three  ounces;  (ioliah. 
Mammoth  Blue — very  fine;  Blue  Damson,  Hu- 
ling's  Superb. 

Pcarhcx. — New  Seedling,  York  or  Russet,  Mor- 
risons  Pound,  Yellow  Rarerijie,  Albcrge,  Red 
Rareripe — all  fine,  and  some  of  very  large  size. 

jjjiricots. — Moorpark  from  Mr.  Webb  and  Col. 
Hodges,  both  very  fine. 

Figs. — Brown  Ischia  Figs  from  Mr.  Webb,  ripe 
and  admirably  grown. 

Grapes  — Golden  Chasselas,  Black  Hamburgh, 
White  Sweetwater,  Miller's  Burgundy — ripe,  rich 
and  luscious,  well  grown. 

Pears. — Many  excellent  specimens  of  Stevens' 
Genesee,  Beurre  Spence,  Brown  Beurre,  Summer 
Belle.  White  Roi  d'F.tO,  Seckcl,  Orange  Bergamot, 
Vert  Souque,  Ei>ine  Rose,  Louise,  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey, Newtown  Virgouleuse,  Autumn  Superb,  Ju- 
lienne, Napoleon,  Autumn,  Patroon.  Washington, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Pound  Pear. 

Jipplcs. — Sweet  liough,  Hawthornden,  Red  and 
Green  Sweeting,  Pound  Sweeting,  Summer  Codlin, 
August  Tart,  Orange  Sweet,  Peach  Apple,  Ameri- 
can Nonpareil,  Corjiendue,  Golilen  Rennet,  Empe- 
ror Alexantler,  Drap  il'Or,  Fiidian  Rareripe,  Oslin, 
Summer  Rose,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Early  Joe, 
Red  Astrachan,  Sine  Qua  Non,  Tart  Bough,  White 
Juneating,  Strawberry  Pippin,  Nonsuch  Pippin, 
Summer  Queen,  three  new  seedlings,  Detroit  Red, 
Williams'  Favorite,  Sugar  Sweeting,  (ioldcn  Sweet, 
Yellow  Harvest,  Summer  Sweeting,  Pomme  de  St. 
Jean,  Red  Juneating,  French  Codlin,  Sweet  Pip- 
pin, Early  Nonpareil,  Early  Strawberry,  Dwarf 
Paradise,  Sapson,  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Roofs  Early,  Granny  Sweeting,  Summer  Green, 
Maiden's  Blush. 

'I'he  number  of  specimens  of  each  was  liberal, 
ami  the  fruit  of  each  variety  large  and  fine.  Very 
many  were  of  peculiarly  fine  growth,  and  rich  in 
bloom.  Your  committee  look  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion as  in  fpiantity  and  quality  higldy  gratifying, 
and  they  doul>t  nuicli  if  the  sliow  of  fruit,  for  Au- 
gust, could  be  excelUul  by  that  of  any  society  of 
like  kind  in  this  state. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  R.  CoppocK, 
Wm.  W.  Mann. 
Buffalo,  Aug.  27,  1S46. 

Stoddard's   Alpixe  Stbawherry. — We  have 

now  lying  on  our  table,  four  letter*,  inclutlingone 

from  Mr.  Prince  of  Flushing,  and  Mr.  Elliott  o 

.  Cleveland,  relating  to  tlie  character  of  this  new 
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Alpine  strawberry.  The  writers  give  their  testi- 
mony against  this  variety,  and  assert  that  it  is  no 
better,  if  it  is  not  iilentieally  the  same  as  the  old 
Alpine. 

There  ai)pears  to  be  but  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  possession  of  this  sort,  that 
much  of  the  high  reputation  which  it  obtained 
last  season  was  owing  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  original  betl  was  grown  by  Mr.  Stod- 
darii.  The  soil  was  one  of  unusual  depth  and  fer- 
tilit}',  and  the  fruit  was,  consc((uentlj',  extraordi- 
narily large  and  abundant.  Slill  we  think  all  the 
opinions  yet  advanced  b)'  the  present  growers  of 
tiiis  variety  are  somewhat  jiremature.  Sui)pose, 
for  example,  any  new  Pine  strawberry  had  been 
received  from  England  just  a  year,  or  perhaps  only 
six  months  ago,  (the  time  that  Stoddarils  Seedling 
has  "  been  out,-')  would  not  those  importing  it, 
cultivate  till  at  least  the  second  season,  before  pro- 
nouncing on  its  merits  /  Certainly  we  think  so; 
anil  we  do  not  know  why  Stoddard's  Alpine  sliouUI 
not  be  allowed  the  same  time  to  establish  itself, 
and  prove  its  qualities,  before  a  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced against  it. 

What  is  the  best  Peach  ? — We  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  best  peack  for  this  latitude, 
taking  into  account  all  the  desirable  qualities 
for  standard  gaj-den  culture,  is  the  George  IV. 
This  most  excellent  sort,  though  it  bears  a  royal 
name,  is  a  native  of  New-York,  and  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  climate.  It  is  large,  very  handsome, 
and  exceedingly  high  flavored.  The  tree  is  re- 
markably healthy.  But  what  we  look  upon  as  its 
crowning  merit,  is  its  bearing  habit.  Nearly  all 
our  peach  trees,  in  the  easy  careless  culture  of  our 
gartlensand  orchards,  are  ruined  by  excessive  over- 
bearing. Not  one  person  in  ten  ever  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  thin  out  the  fruit  of  a  peach 
tree,  when  that  fruit  is  half  grown,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  fruit  attains  only  half  the  size 
and  flavor  that  it  otherwise  would,  and  the  tree 
itself  is  injuretl  by  the  overcrop. 

Now  the  Cieorge  IV.  has  the  excellent  habit  of 
hesLving  just  enough  fruit.  That  is,  it  presents  the 
apjiearance  when  the  fruit  is  half  grown,  when 
compared  with  most  other  sorts,  of  only  half  a 
crop.  But  when  the  fruit  is  fully  grown,  every 
specimen  is  large,  ripens  finely,  and  is  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor,  while  the  quantity  at  last  proves 
abundant.  This  renders  the  tree  a  regular  bearer, 
and  adds  greatly  to  its  longevity. 

Among  early  peaches,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  true  Early  York  not  surpassed,  if  it  is 
equalled,  by  any  other  very  early  fruit.  We  allude 
to  the  Karly  York  of  our  work  on  Fruits,  a  variety 
with  serrated  leaves,  quite  distinct  from,  and,  we 
think,  superior  to  the  peach  known  by  this  name 
in  New- Jersey.  For  all  localities  south  as  well  as 
north,  we  now  think  it  decidedly  sujierior  to  the 
Early  Tillotson,  a  fine  fruit,  but  which  is  compa- 
ratively a  slow  grower,  and  we  find  ripens  about 
the  same  season. 

The  fairest  and  most  excellent  of  the  white 
peaches,  is  the  Snow  Peach,  which  deserves  its 
name,  as  well  as  a  place  in  every  good  garden. — 
Ed. 


Two  NEW  SEEDLING  PlTTMS    FROM    MAINE. We 

have  been  favored  with  specimens,  by  express,  of 
two  new  seedling  Plums  from  Maine,  by  B.  F. 
NouRSE,  Esq.,  of  Bangor.  Mr.  Nourse  has  also 
furnished  us  with  a  description  of  these  new  fruits, 
which  we  here  append.  Col.  Henry  Little,  of 
Bangor,  has  also,  we  learn,  presented  specimens  at 
one  of  the  recent  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  specimens  came  to  us  in  very  good  order. 

The  McLaughlin,  we  should  consider  a  very  ex- 
cellent fruit — perhaps  a  fruit  of  the  first  rank.  It 
is  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  Purple  Gage,  and  has 
a  rich  high  flavor.  The  Penobscot  we  think,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  specimens  we  re- 
ceived, is  only  a  second  rate  fruit,  though  large 
and  handsome.  It  resembles  in  appearance  Princes 
Yellow  Gage,  but  it  is  a  clingstone.  We  give  an 
outline  of  the  McLaughlin,  taken  from  the  fruit. 
No  doubt  both  these  varieties  will  be  valuable  for 
their  great  hardiness  in  all  northern  localities.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Nourse's  descriptions. — Ed. 


Fig.  51.     The  McLatighlin.  Plum. 

The  McLaughlin  P/«;n  was  raised  by  James  Mc- 
Laughlin, Esq.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  first  fruited 
about  three  or  four  years  ago;  since  when  the  ori- 
ginal tree  has  been  a  regular  anil  good  bearer. 
Grown  in  light  sandy  loam,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  it  will  improve  or  deteriorate  in  heavier  soil. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  making  stout  vigo- 
rous shoots  of  four  to  six  feet  in  a  season.  Top  is 
round,  low,  spreading,  anil,  as  its  grower  says,  "it 
makes  a  regular  apple-tree  top."'  T-eaves  long, 
broad  and  glossy.  Bark  smootli  and  clean — and  on 
the  new  shoots  dark. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  nearly  round,  but  flat- 
tened at  either  end  more  than  any  plum  described 
in  your  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,"  being  of  greater 
breadth  ttian  length.  Suture  obscure.  Stalk  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity,  [without  depression — Ed.]  Skin  thin  and 
tender,  (russet)  yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  red  tinge 
which  deepens  to  a  purplish  hue  aro'.'nd  the  stalk. 
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where  thorn  is  considerable  bloom.  Flesh  dull 
yellow,  juicy,  nitlicr  linn,  very  sweet,  and  of  lus- 
cious lliivor.  [It  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is 
roumlish  in  fipure. — Ed.]  Surpassing:  all  varieties 
that  have  yet  fruited  here.      Itipcns  last  of  August. 

The  rcnob^cul  Plum  was  also  raised  by  .lanirs 
Mcl^aujfhlin,  l"s(|.,  and  thoun:h  inferior  to  that 
bearintf  his  name,  is  esteemed  worthy  of  a  place 
among-  -rood  iihitns. 

Like  the  McLaujjhlin,  itsoripfinal  tree  has  borne 
but  three  or  four  years,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  was 
planted  in  same  light  soil.  Itsp:rowtli  is  also  simi- 
lar, thouiih  less  inclined  to  branch  horizontally. 

J'ruit  larprc,  oval,  with  distinct  suture.  Stalk 
thrcc-fourlhs  of  an  inch  Ions,',  small  and  clean,  in- 
serteil  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  yellow,  tinged  with 
green,  and  when  ripe  slightly  with  red  on  the 
cheek,  little  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich, 
with  i)leasant  flavor.  [Stone  long,  and  pointed  at 
both  ends;  llesh  adheres  i — Ed.]  Ripens  about 
5th  to  lOtli  of  Sejitcmberat  Jlangor.  Very  respect- 
fully.    B.  F.  Nourse-     Bangor,  Sept.  4,  1846. 


The  Ly.man-  Donatio.v. — The  Hon.  THEoDonE 
Ly.MA.v,  of  lioston,  has  just  made  the  handsome 
donation  of  cine  ihottsand  (JoUars  to  the  funils  of 
the  JNIassachusctts  Horticultural  Society. 

This  is  the  third  gift  of  the  like  amount,  which 
the  Societj-  has  received  during  the  present  year. 
The  income  of  these  ilonations  ]>reviously  received, 
it  has  been  decided,  shall  be  distributed  annually 
in  the  form  of  medals,  as  prizes — the  Apit.eton 
and  Lowell  medals;  and  we  jiresume,  we  may 
now  add  the  Ly.man  medals. 

There  is  probably  no  society  devoted  to  the  art 
of  culture  in  the  Union,  whose  inthicnce  is  so 
usefully  and  widely  felt  as  that  of  Massachusetts. 
The  great  anil  praiseworthy  interest  which  is  felt 
in  its  pros])erity  by  every  one  in  Boston,  from  the 
humblest  grower  of  salads  to  those  occupying 
the  highest  position  in  society,  explains  very  rea- 
dily the  cause  of  its  large  activity,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  its  alfairs  are  conducteil. 


Cloth  of  Gold  Rose. — To  the  defective  charac- 
ter of  this  rose,  as  given  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Horticulturist,  there  must  be  some  excep- 
tions. I  ha\'e  just  seen  several  specimens  in  the 
nursery  of  IMr.  James  Wilson  of  this  city,  in  full 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  very  full,  of  a  rather 
deep  creamy  jellow,  yellowest  in  the  centre,  and 
of  a  handsome  cup  shape.  When  compared  with 
its  twin  sister,  the  Solfaterre,  which  was  growing 
close  by,  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  seen  to  be  mucli 
superior  in  size  and  shape.  I  compareil  it  with  the 
Ophirie  also,  and  it  proved  much  superior  in  size, 
and  more  double.  Mr.  \V.  informed  me  the  j)lants 
which  I  saw  were  budded  last  summer,  potted  in 
a  dormant  state  last  fall,  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all 
winter,  and  set  out  in  the  open  ground  about  .Tune, 
after  having  made  some  growth  in  the  pot.  These 
plants  had  made  gooil  sized  shoots,  say  from  18  to 
30  inches,  each  shoot  having  quite  a  number  of 
buds  on  it;  thus  showing  that  ([uite  a  long  succes- 
sion of  flowers  might  be  cx|)ected.  Mr.  Wilson 
thinks,  that  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  and  it  is 
now  three  or  four  years  since  he  imjiorted  it  from 


the  estal)lishment  of  IMr.  Ui\ors,  at  Sawbridgc- 
worlh,  England,  that  if  ((uite  answers  the  <lescrip- 
tion  of  it  as  given  by  Rivers  himself. 

I  also  saw,  when  tliere,  some  magrtificent  speci- 
mens of  that  finest  of  the  Convolvulus  family,  the 
I/ioiiKva  Icarii.  It  had  grown  on  strings  attached 
to  an  out-building,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  anil 
was  perfectly  covered  with  its  veiy  large,  trumpet 
shaped  purpliiih-azurc  blossoms,  beautiful  as 

" thai  blue  flower  which  brahmins  say, 

Blooms  nowhere  bin  in  Paradise." 

I  think  it  the  finest  climber  I  ever  saw.  Sanford 
Howard.     Albany,  Sept.  2,  1846. 

The  remarks  of  your  Pliila<lelphia  correspondent 
on  the  habits  of  this  rose,  correspond  with  my  own 
experience  here.  I  have  cultivated  this  new  va- 
riety for  two  seasons,  and  have  not  j'ct  had  a  single 
blossom.  C.  W.  Elliot.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1846. 

This  rose,  I  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  is  a  ra- 
ther shy  bloomer.  When  budded  on  a  free-grow- 
ing stock,  it  gi\e:^  a  i>retty  gooil  bloom  once,  but 
afterwards  blooms  but  seldom.  The  color  is  a  pale 
yellow,  and  not  a  gooil  deep  yellow  (like  Harri- 
son's,) as  I  had  sujiposed.  So  much  for  aitditional 
testimony  for  this  region.  Near  Natchez,  I  have 
seen  it  really  blooming  well,  but  never  at  the 
north.     Yours.     James  Wardrop.     Piltsbrirs^h. 

[It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  new  yellow  rose 
only  blooms  freely  in  strung,  damp  soils,  and  in  a 
cool  situation.  Wherever  we  hear  of  it  grown  on 
dry  soils,  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  an  indilTe- 
rent  bloomer. — Ec] 


The  two  Hardiest  and  most  Profitable 
Apples. — What  are  the  two  hardiest  and  most  pro- 
fitable apples  ?  I  am  about  to  jjlant  an  orchard  on 
soil  which  is  not  very  favorable,  and  not  in  the 
best  exposure.  I  would  be  much  obliged,  if  you 
would  give  me  the  names  of  two  or  three  sorts 
best  suited  to  such  a  situation.  Yours  sincerely. 
J.  H-  B.     New-Jersey. 

Answer. — Baldwin  and  Rhode-Island  Greening. 
No  two  varieties  of  apjiles — fruits  of  the  highest 
excellence,  too — are  so  hardy,  uniformly  luoduc- 
tivc,  and  profitable  in  all  soils  and  situations,  a» 
these.  We  have  noticed  both  of  them  this  season, 
in  orchards  in  various  ])arts  of  the  country,  where 
other  sorts,  often  productive,  have  almost  entirely 
failed,  and  yet  these  are  giving  abundant  croi)s  of 
large,  fair  fruit.  We  doubt  if  any  better  market 
sorts,  all  points  considered,  can  be  found  for  soils 
of  medium  quality. — Ed. 

The  Gravenstein  and  the  Porter  Apples. — 
For  the  month  of  September,  I  esteem  these  the 
two  best  apples.  Both  of  them  bear  as  finely  as  I 
could  wish.  The  Gravenstein  is  a  large,  admira- 
bly formed  fruit,  of  just  that  mixture  of  sweet  and 
acid  that  is  most  agreeable.  The  Porter  Apple  is 
as  hanilsome  as  an  orange,  though  its  color,  when 
quite  matured,  is  more  like  that  of  a  lemon.  Like 
almost  all  our  best  native  fruits,  it  is  fair  and 
smooth,  and  its  jiroducts  heavy.  In  market  it 
commands  the  best  price.  Yours.  .A.  S.  New- 
York,  Sept.  \Oth,  1846. 
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Gigantic  Quince  Tree. — While  in  the  neig-h- 
borhood  of  Geneva  this  season,  our  attention  was 
called  to  a  siiecimen  of  the  common  quince  tree, 
which  is  larger  than  any  that  we  have  ever  heard 
of.  Mr.  HiLDRETH,  of  that  place,  has  since  very 
carefullj'  measured  it,  at  our  request.  Its  trunk  is 
two  feet  in  iliameter,  or  has  a  girth  of  six  feet.  It 
is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  vigorous 
antl  luxuriant  head,  the  branches  extentling  over  a 
circle  seventy-live  feet  in  circumference.  It  bears 
very  large  crops  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Pear 
Quince.  It  is  situated  in  deep  rich  soil,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Button  of  Seneca,  and,  we  understand, 
was  planted  about  forty  j^ears  ago. 

The  Quince  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
bush  or  large  slirub,  and  it  owes  this  dwarfish  ha- 
bit, which  it  usually  assumes,  chiefly  to  the  wretch- 
ed treatment  it  receives.  No  tree,  as  this  speci- 
men fully  proves,  better  repays  its  owner  for  deep, 
rich  soil.  The  poor  and  wet  situations,  where  it 
is  generally  forced  to  grow,  are  the  worst  possible 
ones  for  it.  

Labels  for  Fruit  Trees. — I  have  seen  in  our 
agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals  many  di- 
rections for  making  labels  for  fruit  and  other  trees, 
none  of  which  are  as  simple  and  cheap  as  this: 

Take  a  strip  of  sheet  tin  of  any  size  you  may 
choose;  the  most  convenient  is  about  three  inches 
by  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  write  the  name 
etc.,  thereon  with  a  sharp  awl,  being  careful  to  cut 
through  the  tin  coating.  The  letters  will  soon  oxi- 
dize so  as  to  be  read  as  easily  as  ordinary  printing, 
and  the  label  remains  thenceforth  unchanged.  In 
suspending  from  the  tree,  either  make  two  holes, 
or  twist  your  wire  tight,  else  the  tin  may  cut  it 
oflT  if  allowed  to  work  in  the  loop.  J.  W.  B.  Ro- 
chester.   

Notes  on  Pears  and  Apples  abroad. — From 
an  interesting  letter,  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  by  an  amateur  in  Baltimore,  we  make  the 
following  interesting  extract: 

"Did  I  mention  a  pear  I  met  with  in  Rome,  du- 
ring the  latter  end  of  March  and  first  of  April  ? — 
a  large,  pyriform,  .juicy  fruit,  of  an  excellent, 
though  not  very  high  flavor.  I  could  learn  nothing 
farther  of  it  than  that  it  was  called  'Spadano.'  It 
was  a  fine  fruit  for  one  so  late.  When  in  Paris, 
at  the  end  of  September,  the  Napoleon,  the  same 
as  I  have  fruited  here  for  three  years,  was  one  of 
the  principal  pears  in  season:  it  is  juicy,  but  not 
high  flavored.  At  the  same  period  the  Marie 
Louise  was  in  eating,  a  very  fine  juicy  fruit.  This 
is  considered  the  best  November  pear  in  London. 
At  the  above  period,  there  was  also,  in  Paris,  the 
Duchess  d'.^ngoulBme,  and  the  Brown  Beurre  ;  but 
the  pear  preferred  above  all  others  was  the  White 
Doyenni,  far  excelling  some  dozen  varieties  then 
in  season,  both  in  beauty  and  quality. 

<'I  was  told  in  England,  by  gardeners  and  fruit- 
erers, that  the  SeckcL  was  the  best  flavored  pear 
known,  but  that  it  would  not  keep  in  their  climate. 

"  The  finer  sorts  of  American  apples  are  supe- 
rior to  tlie  best  of  the  English  varieties.  The 
Ribslon  Pippin,  one  of  their  very  best,  is  a  i>lea- 
sant  apple,  but  wants  the  American  characteristics, 
juiciness  and  crispness.  The  Blenheim  Orange, 
another  celebrated  fruit,  wants  acidity ;  the  Haw- 


thornden  is  good,  but  rather  acid;  the  Red  Astra- 
chan  is  a  fine  flavored  fruit,  and  is  for  sale  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  Market  at  the  end  of  July.  Among' 
their  other  apples,  I  found  the  Emperor  Alexander 
well  flavored,  but  tough ;  the  Nonpareil  the  same, 
but  too  dry ;  Courpendu,  good  flavor,  but  tough  and 
dry.  The  finest  apple  I  met  with  in  Europe  was 
the  White  Colville,  at  Paris,  in  .January — the  size 
full  medium;  form  remarkably  ribbed;  color  pale 
bright  yellow,  a  handsome  and  tender  fruit,  juicy 
and  of  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  but  not  high. 

"  In  eating  the  Neivtown  Pippin  in  London,  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  (where  the  demand 
is  so  great  that  a  market  may  be  made  for  thou- 
sands of  barrels)  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  its 
superiority  over  all  English  apples — a  fact  fully 
admitted  by  all  Eng'lishmen  themselves.  This 
fruit  costs  there  about  $10  per  barrel,  and  is  re- 
tailed for  five  to  seven  cents  each.  In  several 
towns  in  Ireland,  I  have  noticed  native  apples  la- 
belled 'American,'  to  ensure  a  ready  sale."  W. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  10,  1846. 


The  most  rapid  growing  Maple. — How  many 
persons,  undertaking  to  improve  new  and  bare 
places,  are  at  a  loss  for  w^hat  trees  to  plant  for  im- 
mediate effect!  "Something  which  will  grow 
fast,"  is  to  them  the  great  desideratum  of  life. 
To  talk  to  such  persons  about  steady  and  slow 
growing  trees — beeches  and  oaks — is  like  talking 
to  the  manager  of  the  electric  telegraph  about 
the  advantages  of  the  old  fashioned  mail  coaches. 

We  must  have  the  pleasure  of  recommending  to 
such  persons  that  excellent  tree,  the  Silver  INIaple, 
Acer  eriocarpum.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  be  had  in 
all  the  large  nurseries,  though  indigenous  here  and 
there,  it  is  seldom  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree 
north  of  New-Jersey.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
tree,  with  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the  Sugar 
Maple,  but  more  delicately  formed,  and  with  a 
silvery  or  downy  under  surface. 

But  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  maples.  When  it  has  once  formed  a 
head,  its  branches  begin  to  decline  or  droop  slight- 
ly, with  just  enough  of  a  sweep  to  be  graceful,  but 
not  sufficient  to  amount  to  a  weeping  wooil.  In 
short,  with  its  pleasing  habit,  clean  foliage,  and 
smooth  bark,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
trees. 

As  regards  its  rapidity  of  growth,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable. We  do  not  know  any  fairer  wooded 
tree,  except  the  Elm  and  the  Abele,  which  sooner 
throws  a  fine  shade.  As  compared  with  the  Sugar 
Maple,  its  growth  is  double.  In  five  years  it  really 
makes  a  fine  large  head.  And  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  still  greater  importance,  we  may  add  that 
it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  tolerable  soil,  from  a 
light  sand  to  a  strong  clay  loam. 


Salt  as  a  Manure. — J.  M.  Ives,  at  page  132, 
says  he  ai)plied  five  hogsheads  of  salt  to  the  acre — 
but  I  wisli  to  know  if  he  meant  an  English  hogs- 
head of  63  gallons?  or  a  butt,  which,  according  to 
N.  Webster,  is  called  a  hogshead  in  America, 
though  it  contains  from  110  to  120  gallons.'  I 
would  thank  him  to  say  how  many  pounds,  or 
howmany  bushels  of  salt  he  applieilto  the  acre.    X. 
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Dvu-sTnoTiNT,  Insects. — Thissoason,  insects  have 
born  unnsuallyil<-s(iuctive  to  our  liner  fruits.  The 
Uasp,  the  Velhnv  Hornet,  the  Bee,  the  Snappinfr 
ling  and  Ants,  have  all  been  busy  in  breaking 
through  the  skin,  anil  causing  a  premature  ilecaj 
in  some  case.'*  before  llic  fruit  was  ripe.  At  least 
one-lialf  of  our  apricots  rotted  in  consc(iuence  of 
these  attacks,  and  many  of  our  finest  peaches.  A 
roniinuod  buzz  was  liearil  in  the  trees;  and  what 
to  do  became  the  question.  Every  wasp  nest  that 
xvo  could  find  was  destroyed,  tog:et.her  with  the 
builders,  so  that  a  very  sensible  diminution  in  their 
numbers  was  observable;  but  still  there  were  many 
loft  to  crowd  in  with  the  other  insects;  and  I 
Ihougfht  of  the  plan,  lon{?  since  ailopted  by  English 
gardeners,  which  was  to  hang  ])hials  filled  with 
sweetened  water  among  the  branches.  This  plan 
has  proved  very  successful;  and  if  I  had  adopted  it 
early  in  the  season,  much  tine  fruit  might  have  been 
saveit.  May  we  all  remember  it  next  year.  JD. 
Thomas.     Cayuga  co.,  9  mo  13,  1846. 


How  TO  CARVE  A  Watkr  Mf.i.on. — Cut  olT  the 
ends,  and  lay  them  aside;  then  if  tlie  fruit  is  long, 
divide  it  into  Iwo  liarts,  by  another  cross  section. 
Sot  the  part  or  ))arts  on  end,  antl  jiass  the  knife 
jiorpcndicularly  downwards  several  times,  till  the 
jiieces  arc  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad 
across  the  rind.  In  this  manner  the  seeils  are  ea- 
sily removeii,  and  the  pieces  of  a  convenient  shape. 
E.  Cayuga.  

Pity  THE  Town  Trees. — The  anomalies  attend- 
ant upon  the  growth  of  trees  in  large  cities,  might 
serve  for  a  theme  whereon  to  write  a  volume. 
They  are  jilaced  in  a  hole  (piile  too  small  for  them, 
a  little  rubbish  is  thrown  about  their  roots,  the 
bricks  are  laid  carefully  as  tight  and  near  the  root 
as  possible,  and  the  curbstone  touches  the  rootlets 
at  least  on  one  side.  To  prevent  the  rain  from 
ever  reaching  the  roots,  the  tree  is  now  enclosed 
in  a  box,  and  this  tender  vegetable  production  is 
expected  to  grow!  Sometimes  this  is  the  case,  but 
more  generall)'',  as  nobody  ever  thinks  of  water- 
ing it,  it  dwindles  and  dies.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  city  tree  ever  survives  the  treatment. 

Care  should  be  taken,  in  the  first  i)Iace,  to  have 
tlie  whole  large  and  deep;  and  to  this  should  be 
brought,  before  the  tree  is  procureil,  cart  loads  of 
the  best  soil  that  can  be  got;  then  plant  carefully 
in  the  usual  manner,  leaving  the  paving  as  far  from 


the  stem  as  jiropriety  will  admit.  If  the  watering 
pot  is  now  judiciously  used  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  sutllcient  ventilation  is  gi\en  in  the  sideg 
of  the  tree  box,  the  jirobability  is  that  a  shailc 
tree  will  be  iiroduced. 

It  is  a  melancholy  ciroumstance  that  evergreen 
trees,  as  a  rule,  will  not  succeed  in  large  cilioH, 
else  we  might  have  much  more  ornamental  ]danl- 
ing  than  we  now  have.  Deciduous  trees,  resi-m- 
bling  evergreens,  may  be  ailvantageously  substi- 
tuted, and  among  these  the  Cy|)ressand  the  Larch 
are  probal)ly  the  best.  The  ("yi)ress  is  late  in  ])ro- 
ducing  its  leaves,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  clean 
tree,  though  not  as  good  for  shade  as  some  others. 
Probably  we  shall  liave  a  good,  and  certainly  a 
quick-growing  tree  in  the  Paulownia  impcriatis.  It 
will  be  useful  the  first  season,  and  the  second  or 
third,  will  attain  all  the  height  required;  afler 
which  it  may  be  trimmed  to  suit  the  wishes  of  ihe 
owner. 

The  trimming  of  the  successful  trees  in  the 
streets  and  in  ))ublic  sipiares  in  cities,  is  another 
subject  deserving  of  comment.  Every  erroneous 
experiment  is  tried  ui)on  them,  to  distort  and  ilis- 
iigure  their  natural!}'  graceful  forms.  The  jirin- 
cipal  object  seems  to  be  to  endeavor  to  force  them 
to  a  great  height,  by  tlenuding  them  of  their  lower 
limbs,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  prei)OS- 
terous  and  injurious.  Even  the  beautiful  Cypress 
in  \Vashington  square  has  undergone  this  shock- 
ing operation  the  jiresent  season,  and  it  now  looks 
like  a  scarecrow  on  stilts.  City  fathers,  who  know 
less  of  trees  than  of  yard  sticks,  would  <lo  well  to 
employ  a  little  science  in  this  matter,  rather  than 
injure  for  posterity  the  beautiful  works  of  nature. 
They  might  also  very  advantageously  ask  of  ex- 
perience the  best  kind  of  trees  for  planting.  Phi- 
ladelphia.   

Lima  Beans  dried. — Are  all  your  readers  aware 
that  Lima  beans  may  be  made  a  vegetable  for  "all 
winter's  use?"'  (Jathered  just  at  the  time  when 
they  are  fit  to  pull  for  the  table,  and  dried  on  the 
floor  of  an  airy  loft,  they  Avill  keep  for  many 
months.  Before  using  them,  you  need  only  soak 
them  in  water  for  twelve  hours  (say  from  the  j)re- 
vious  evening  till  the  morning  they  are  wanted.) 
Then  boil  them,  and  serve  them  as  if  they  were 
fresh.  They  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  fresh  ones, 
or  at  least  you  are  willing  to  admit  it  in  mid-win  ■ 
ter.     A.  S.     New-York. 
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MASSACHrSETT.S    IIOETICrLTURAL  II.\LL,  1 

Boston,  August  2!),  1840.  J 

The  President  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Lyman : 

"  Sir — I  beg  to  hand  enclosed  a  check  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, payable  lo  your  order.  I  have  only  to  request  that  this 
sum  may  be  invested  iu  a  permanent  manner,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  iii%-estment  be  appropriated  in  tlie  sliape  of  prizes  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  growlli  of  such  kind  or  kinds  of 
fruit  as  the  government  of  the  Horticultural  Society  may  deem 
ad\'isable  to  select.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser\n. 

"  Theodore  Lyman. 
"  To  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq., 

Fresi/ienl  of  Ihe  M(us.  Hort.  Society. 
"  Broohline,  Aug.  2G,  1*1G." 


V'ote'l,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institution  be  tendered  to  the 
Hon.  Theotlore  LjTnaii,  for  his  munificent  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Voted,  That  the  Society  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the 
liberality  thai  prompted  so  substantial  a  token  of  interest  ui  its 
welfare. 

Voted,  That  this  donation  be  permanently  invested  by  the 
Finance  Commiltpp;  that  it  take  the  nnme  of  the  Lvman 
Fund  ;  and  that  the  income  be  distributed  in  medals  or  plate, 
as  the  Society  may  direct. 

Voted,  That  the  Recording  Secrclarj'  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  voles  to  I\Ir.  Lyiii.iii. 

Voted,  T\]n.t  the  Coininiltee  of  Arrangmcnts  have  power  to 
increase  their  number. 

Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Brooklinc,  elected  lionorar>'  mem 
ber;  Wsdter  Fariisworth,  Roxbury,  elected  a  member. 
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Exhibition  of  Saturday,  Sept.  5ih,  1846. 

FLO  WEllS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Presidem  of  the  Society, 
fine  Dahlias. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  a  plant  of  Buddlea  lindleyanu,  and 
one  bouquet. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Phlox  breckii,  (fine  specimens,) 
White  ^Vate^  Lilies,  Lilium  longitlora.  Zinnias,  and  other  cut 
flowers;  two  large  and  ten  small  bouquets ;  also  three  plants 
of  Amaryllis  belladoinia. 

F'rom  William  Keiirick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large  and  two 
small  bouquels,  basket  of  flowers,  and  cut  flowers. 

From  Joseph  Breek  and  Co.,  Phlox  breckii,  wUderii,  a  fine 
white  seedling  of  W.  E.  Carter,  and  other  varieties.  Lobelia 
syphilitica,  Altheas,  Zinnias,  Double  Balsams,  fine  Double  Im- 
perial Pniks,  Verbinias,  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  with  a  variety 
of  other  cut  flowers. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Zinnias, 
Salvia  splendens.  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Phlox  druramondii,  Ery- 
tlu-ina  crista-galli,  (a  fine  specimen,)  Double  Sun-flower,  &.c. 

From  T.  H.  Perkins,  by  W.  Quant,  fine  Asters,  Dahlias, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Melastoma  rnalabatlvrica,  Tecoma  jasmmoides,  and  other  fine 
cut  flowers. 

From  H.  W.  Dutton,  Dalflias,  Zinnias,  Asters,  and  other  cut 
flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Roses,  Altheas,  and  four  bouquets. 

From  G.  C.  Cro^vniiLsliield,  by  Jeremiah  McCarty,  fine  Ger- 
man Asters. 

From  John  Ilovey,  Dahlias,  Asters,  two  bouquets,  and  two 
plants  of  Valloia  purpurea;  and  a  beautiful  flower  of  the 
AmaryriUis  tribe. 

From  William  Meller,  forty-six  varieties  of  Dalflias,  two 
bouquets,  and  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  Thomas  Mason,  Dahlias. 

From  W.  B.  Richards,  twenty-two  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
Commelina  ccelestis,  Salvia  splendens,  «fcc. 

From  R.  West,  Salem,  by  J.  Sheehaii,  one  pjTamidal  bou- 
quet or  design,  and  a  fine  bloom  of  Cactus  triangularis. 

From  John  A.  Lowell,  by  Wm.  Doyle,  a  curious  and  beau- 
tiful air-plant,  Stanhopea  occulala,  Zygopetaluni  maxillare,  a 
rare  orchideous  plant,  and  one  large  pjTamidal  design  or  bou- 
quet. 

From  J.  W.  Mandel,  one  large  pyramidal  design  or  bouquet. 
Dahlias  and  Asters. 

From  James  Nugent,  fine  Dahlias,  Ferrai-ias,  &c. 

The  Committee  report  the  following  Dalflias  in  the  diff'erent 
stands  as  being  very  fine  : 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Cleopatra,  yellow,  new;  Tassot's  Indispen- 
sable White;  CoiLstautia,  white  edged  with  cherry;  Arethusa, 
fine  purple,  new  ;  Ithuriel,  lilac,  dove  and  orange,  shaded  ;  Isis, 
bronze  tipped  \vith  white,  colors  variable  in  dilferent  flowers, 
fine  t'aney  flower. 

J.  Breek  &  Co.,  Vanguard,  crimson,  new;  Optimus,  fine 
blush  white,  new ;  Arethusa,  fine  purple,  new ;  Cleopatra  and 
Tassoi's  Indispensable. 

Parker  Barnes,  Prince's  Olive,  fine  white ;  Beauty  of  Sas- 
bCx,  white  with  a  deep  edge  of  cherry ;  Essex  Champion,  fine 
orange  scarlet;  Nonpareil,  dark  .scarlet;  Antagonist,  while; 
Bridesmaid,  white  tipped  with  purple. 

H.  W.  Dutton,  Girling's  Prince  of  AVales,  purple  shaded 
with  crimson;  Viscountess  Resigueur,  purple  tipped  with 
white,  new. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Great  Mogul,  crimson ;  Tassot's  Indis- 
pensable; Rembrandt,  purple;  Coustantia;  Competitor  (Gir- 
ling's) crimson ;  Pactole,  yellow,  new  ;  Vi.scouiile.ss  Resigncur. 

AV.  Quant,  Antagonist,  Lady  St.  Maur,  and  Royal  Sovereign, 
yellow,  new. 

W.  B.  Richards,  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales,  yellow;  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,  purple ;  Col.  Baker,  purple. 

AVilliam  Meller,  Antagonist,  Lady  St.  Maur,  La  Leon,  scar- 
let tipped  with  white  ;  Northern  Beauty. 

John  Parker,  Model,  purple  ;  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Pick- 
wick, and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

James  Nugent,  Cleopatra,  Standard  of  Perfection  and  Con- 
btantia. 

John  Hovey,  Marshal  Soult  and  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales. 

J.  W.  Mandell,  Di'wager  Lady  Cooper,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
and  Stiuidard  of  jPcrfection. 


AWARD    OF   PEEMITJMS. 

Parker  Barnes,  II.  W.  Dutton  and  James  Nugent,  judges. 
First  premium  to  Miss  Russell,  for  best  bouquet,  S'2;  second 
premium  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  for  next  best  bouquet,  $1. 


Gratuities-  To  AVilliam  Doyle,  $2,  for  a  beautiful  air-plant, 
.•^•aiiliiipea  occulata,  and  $1  I'or  pyramidal  design  or  bouquet. 
To  .1.  AV.  Mandel,  $1  for  pyramidal  design  or  bouquet.  To 
R.  We.st,  $1  for  p>Tamidal  design  or  bouquet. 

For  the  Committee,  Jos.  Breck,  Ch'n. 


FRUITS.— J.  S.  Sleeper,  Pears— Harvard,  fine. 

A.  D.  AVilliams,  Apples — Porter,  fine.  Russet  Sweet,  Fall 
.Sopsavine  and  Red  Apple;  Pears — Harrison  I'all  Baking,  Ju- 
lienne, VV'lUiams'  Seedling,  Cushing's  Dryanna. 

J.  C.  Cabot,  Esq.  Salem,  Pears — Passaiisde  Portugal,  Sum- 
mer Franc  Real,  Hes,sel,  Honey,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  all  fine. 

J.  Fisk  Allen,  Pears — Pa.ssaiis  de  Portugal,  Cabot,  Dear- 
born's Seedling,  Summer  Franc  Real,  fine ;  Peaches — Craw- 
ford's Early,  Noblesse,  Cooledge's  Favorite  ;  Plmns — Green 
Gages,  fine;  Grapes,  Zinfindal,  Ferral,  AVliite  Frontignan, 
Black  Hamburgh,  AVilmot's  No.  16.  Syrian,  Esperione. 

Josiah  Lovett,  Beverly,  Melons — Christiana,  Green-fleshed, 
Green  and  YeUow,  and  other  varieties ;  Pear,  Musk,  Bon 
Chretien  d'Ete. 

George  AValsh,  AVilliams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Lady  Blush 
Apples,  and  Green  Gage  Plums. 

James  Nugent,  AVilliam's  Bon  Chretien  Pears. 

Messrs.  Ilovey  &  Co.,  Grapes — Black  Prince,  Alicaut, 
AVhite  Frontignan,  Chasselasof  Fontainbleau,  AVilmot's  Black 
Hambinrgh,  fine.  Black  Hamburg,  Black  Hamburgh, (.')  Ma- 
cready's  Early  AVhite,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Pitmaslon  While 
Cluster;  Pears — Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  good  quality, 
Bezi  Veteran ;  Seedling  Peach. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarren,  Pears — Julienne, Dearborn's  Seedling; 
Nectarines ;  Spanish  AVater  Melon. 

Parker  Barnes,  Peaches. 

AVilliam  Beebe,  Springfield,  Peaches. 

Alexander  Clark,  South  Framinghani,  Peaches,  two  speci- 
mens weighing  ten  and  a  half  ounces  each. 

Samuel  Pond,  Pears — Jargonelle  of  the  French,  AVilliams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d'Automne,  St.  Ghislain,  Grosse  de 
Bruxelles,  Surpasse  Virgouleu.se;  Plums — Long  Blue  French, 
Isabella.  Diamond. 

G.  Merrium,  AVest  Newtown,  Peaches — Jacques,  Rareripe, 
Hasting's,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  and  a  variety  without  a  name. 

JM.  P.  AVilder,  Pears — Fondante  d'Ete,  Golden  Beurre  of 
Bilboa,  Julienne,  Fondante  d'Automne,  very  fine,  and  Beurre 
d'Aumalis. 

O.  II.  Mather,  by  Thomas  Needham,  Grapes — Black  Ham- 
burg, Cha-sselas  Musque,  Black  Frankeiidale,  AVhite  Cliasse- 
las,  AVhite  Coiistantia,(?)  Black  Loinbardy  (?)  ;  Red  Apple. 

Messrs.  AVinship,  Plums — Downtoii  Iinpcratrice,  Duane's 
Purple,  Smith's  Orleans,  Long  Blue  French,  two  kinils  with- 
out name,  Italian  Prune,  Yellow  Magiuim  Bonum,  Belle  de 
Rheims,  Lonib.ird,  Nectarine  Plum,  Diamond,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Bingham, (.')  Hulmg's  Superb,  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

E.  M.  Richards,  Cushing  Pears  and  Seedling  Peaches. 

Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Pears — Fondante  d'Automne, 
Marie  Louise,  Beiure  dp.  Capiemont,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bil- 
boa. 

Henry  Lillle,  Bangor,  Plum.s — AIcLaughlin,  and  Penobscot 
Seedlings  by  Joseph  McLauglilin.  Esq. 

Otis  Johnson,  Esq.,  Pears — Julienne,  Rousselet,  Panache, 
Ilericart,  Epiiie  d'Ete,  St.  Ghislain;  Black  Hamburg  Grapes, 
and  a  Pear  unknown. 

AVilliam  R.  Austin,  Dorchester,  Summer  Fnuic  Real  Pear, 
and  Early  Ann  Peach. 

A.  AV.  Withnigton,  Apples  unknown. 

H.  C.  Merriam,  North  Tewksbury,  twenty-one  varieties  of 
Peaches. 

AVood  Apples,  a  new  seedling  variety  from  F.  Glazier,  Hal- 
lowell. 

Presented  by  Ilovey  &  Co.,  a  good  Apple  for  the  season. 

R.  Manning,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Tyson  Pear,  very 
fine  flavor. 

At  the  last  exhibition  some  verj'  fine  Pears,  of  the  kind 
called  Manning's  Elizabeth,  were  shovni  by  Charles  F.  Put- 
nam of  Salem. 

For  the  Committee,  John  Fisk  Allex. 


VEGETABLES.— From    Mr.    AVilliams,    two   Tomatoes 
weighing  three  pounds,  and  an  Egg  plant. 

From  A.  D.  AViUiams,  Sweet  (Uirn. 
I'riim   Henry  Mygatt,  Farmhiglon,  Ct.,  some  very  fine  Bell 
Peppers. 

For  the  Committee.  A.  D.  Williams,  Cli'n. 
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Exhibition  of  Saturdity,  Sept.  12,  1846. 

OKRM.W  ASTI'RS.— ri<Tiii!iii  Aslrrs  wi-rc  fxliihitod  by 
Mri-rs.  l)!iiii.-l  Crowloy,  Jmiics  Nu^'oiit,  J.  W.  Miimlel.  Tlio- 
inits  .Mii.<nii.  Olis  Joliiison.  William  CJiuuiI.   and  llnvoy  4.  Co. 

.\ot\vitli>taiiilmj,'  the  vt-ry  uiUavorahlc  seiLsim,  (extreme  liot 
Weather.)  nimiy  Hue  Asters  were  exhiliited. 

Also  Daliliiis.  by  Messrs  Tiiomus  Musou,  Parker  Burncs, 
auil  James  Nugent. 

.Messrs.  Diiliou.  McLellaii,  aiiJ  Bowditch,  were  appointed 
judjies  to  award  the  Society's  premiums  on  German  Asters, 
who,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  several  stands,  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Ciuanl  a  premium  of  §1,  for  the  best  display;  to 
Messrs.  llovey  &  Co..  a  premium  of  ^i.  for  the  second  best; 
Olid  to  J.  W.  Maiidel,  for  the  third  best  display,  a  premium  oi" 
S2. 

For  tlie  Comniittee.  Jos.  Brfck,  Ch'n. 

FRT'ITS.— The  President  of  the  Society,  M.  P.  AVilder, 
presente<l  specimens  of  the  Dunmore  Pear.  Also  specimens 
from  J.  B.  Chupin  and  J.  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  of  Knifiht's  Seedling  Pear,  (large  size,  very  sweet  and 
melting.)  and  .specimens  of  a  pear  resembling,  if  not,  the 
Duches-s  d'Angoulenie,  but  of  which  the  Committee  have 
eonie  doubt,  owing  to  the  soft  and  melting  character  of  the 
fle-sli  and  its  .sub-acid  juice  ;  other  .specimens  (not  so  ripe)  ano- 
ther season,  with  a  sight  of  the  leaf  and  wood,  will  probably 
remove  our  doubts. 

N.  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  seedling  Peach,  too  ripe  to  enable 
Jie  Comraitlee  lo  judge  of  lis  merits. 


Messrs.  Ilovey  and  Co.,  seedling  Pcnehcs,  me<lium  size,  co- 
lor nearly  while,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  crimson,  of  good  flavor 
and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

K.  W.  Lincoln,  of  Canton,  Bed  and  Yellow  Rareripe  Pea- 
ches ;  also  a  seedling. 

William  (i.  Lewis.  Roxbiiry.  a  dish  of  very  large  Peachen, 
highly  colored,  but  of  (xMir  flavor. 

Edward  ^Vinslow,  Itoxbury,  four  epccimcns  of  a  seedling 
Peach. 

Joseph  Cu.shman,  Plymouth,  Grapes — Isabella,  fine  bunches 
and  finely  colored  j  also  a  di.sli  of  Nectarines  ;  adi.sh  of  Plums, 
seedling ;  Peaches,  .seedling,  and  a  variety  name  unknown. 

Ben.  GuiUl,  Esq.,  Kabin.soii  Crusoe  Peaches,  and  Bcurrc  de 
Beaumont  Pears. 

James  W.  Sever,  Dorchester,  Rareripe  Peaches  of  high  aiid 
brisk  (luvor. 

S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  Grosse  de  BruxcUes  Pear.(?) 

Seedling  Peaches  from  the  farm  of  Col.  Klijali  Hale,  Rock 
Bottom  Village,  Stow. 

C.  Harris,  of  Worcester,  presented  some  .specimens  of  a 
seedling  Pear,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  of  .Sutton,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  seedling  tree  grown  in  Connecticut ;  tli« 
specimens  were  overripe,  but  the  Committee  are  of  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Leoniml  Cheney  of  Soulhbridge,  by  Charles  R.  Bond,  seed- 
ling Peaches  of  fine  flavor. 

Aluxandi-r  Clark,  South  Framingham,  a  dish  of  fine  Peaches 

Ge(jrge  MiTiain,  Newton,  Royal  Cling  Peaches. 

Bartletl  Pears  by  James  Nugent. 

For  the  Committee.  S.  Walker,  Ch'n. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Philadelphia,  August,  IS,  1846. 
The  stated  meeting  was  held  as  usual,  tlie  President  in  the 
chair. 

BEPORTS   OF   STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium 
for  the  most  interesting  collection  of  Plants  in  puts  to  W^illiam 
Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope.  For  the  best  collection  of  in- 
digenous flowers,  to  Archibald  nenderson,  gardener  to  Whar- 
ton Chancellor.  For  the  best  bouquet,  to  the  same.  For  the 
next  best  bouquet,  to  Anthony  Felten;  and  for  the  best  bou- 
quet of  indigenous  flower.?,  to  Archibald  Henderson. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  premiums  a-s  follows  : — 
Peaches,  for  the  best  half  peek,  Alberge  var.,  to  Thomas  Han- 
cock :  for  the  next  best,  to  J.  B.  Baxter.  Pears  :  for  the  best 
and  next  best,  to  Patrick  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz. 
Plums :  for  the  best  and  next  best,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  The 
following  special  premiums  were  also  awarded  :  one  of  S5  to 
W'illiam  'NVestcott,  gardener  to  J.  Cowpertliwaite,  for  four 
dishes  of  splendid  Grapes.  One  of  Sa  to  William  Ilall.  gar- 
dener to  C.  Cope,  for  ten  dishes  of  very  fine  Grapes.  One  of 
$2  to  Benjamin  GuUis,  gardener  to  J.  .Snider,  for  Grapes;  and 
one  of  $1  to  William  Hall  for  fine  Nectarines. 

The  Committee  remarked,  that  they  were  gratified  to  find  so 
rich  a  display  in  their  department,  surpa.ssing  in  beauty  and 
variety  what  they  were  led  to  expect  on  tliis  occasion.  And 
they  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  new  varieties  of 
Grapes,  presented  by  R.  Buist,  of  remarkable  size ;  also  some 
dishes  of  Apples  called  the  Ilagloe,  of  surpassing  beauty  in 
appearance. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premiums  for 
the  best  display,  and  for  the  next  best  display,  to  Anthony  Fel- 
ten ;  and  also  a  special  premium  of  $1,  lor  a  fine  display  of 
vegetables  deposited  by  Dr.  Rivinus  of  Westchester,  Pa., 
among  which  was  a  new  variety  of  Squash,  the  seed  of  wliich 
was  received  from  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  flavor  to  the  common  Squash. 


A  communication  from  the  .Secretary  of  the  New-Haven 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  read,  inviting  a  delegation 
to  visit  their  annual  fair,  to  be  held  on  the  i22d,  2.3d  and  24th 
prox.,  which  was  referred  lo  the  Committee  to  superintend 
exhibitions,  with  power  to  act ;  subsequently  the  Committee 
resolved  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  appoint  a  deputation  of 
five  members. 

Mtmbars  elected. — Andrew  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincnmati,  Ohio,  to 
honorary  and  correspondmg  membership;  Richard  S.  Field  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  honorary  membership. 


Presented. — For  the  Librarj',  Vol.  X.  of  the  Faimcr's  Cabi- 
net, by  the  Editor. 

Objects  exhibited. — Plants,  by  William  Hall,  gardener  to  C 
Cope,  a  small  choice  collection.  By  Peter  Raabe,  a  few  fine 
plants.  By  Robert  Buist,  twenty  kinds  of  cut  flowers,  of  dou- 
l)le  German  Stocks,  and  sixteen  kinds  of  cut  fpeeimens  of 
German  Asters.  By  Archibald  Hendersou,  a  large  collection 
of  indigenous  flowers,  very  interesting. 

Bouquets,  by  Archibald  Ilendenson,  a  beautiful  ba.sket  and 
an  indigenous  bouquet.     By  Anthony  Felten.  a  number. 

Fruit. — By  Thomas  Hancock  of  Burlinirton.  N.  J.,  Pearlies, 
Alberge  or  Yellow  Rareripe  and  New- York  Rareripe  :  Apples, 
Hagloe,  Summer  Pearmain.  Maiden's  Blush,  Summer  tjueen, 
and  Early  Strawberry.  Pears:  Julienne  ;  also  from  Dr.  Rum- 
sey's,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  some  Cumberland  Pears. 

By  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  Peaches,  Belle  d'lvry;  Plums,  Hea- 
ling's Superb,  &c. 

By  Robert  Buist,  two  new  varieties  of  Grapes — the  Decan's 
Superb  and  S.  Charge's  Heuling. 

By  Willinm  Westeott,  gardener  to  J.  Cowpertliwaite,  four 
dishes  of  spleiidiil  Tirapes. 

By  AVilliain  Hall,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  ten  dishes  very  fine 
Grapes  and  Nectarines. 
By  Benj.  Gullis,  gardener  to  Jacob  Snider,  Jr.,  fine  Grape.s. 
By  Patrick  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz,  several  kmds 
of  Pears,  &c. 

By  J.  Lippencott,  Plums,  Bolmar's  Washington. 
Vegetables. — By  Anthony  Felten,  a  large  collection  of  very- 
fine  kinds. 

By  Dr.  Rivinus,  of  Westchester,  Kohlrabbi,  a  small  but  de- 
licate Squash,  &e. 

By  Patrick  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz,  Cabbages, 
Tomatoes,  &c. 

The  display  on  this  occasion  was  unasually  rich  in  fruit ;  the 
Peaches,  Plums,  but  particularly  the  Grapes,  from  their  beauty 
and  splendor,  were  exceedingly  tempting  ;  those  from  the  Pre- 
sident's and  Mr.  Cowperthwaite's  were  remarkably  fine;  and 
Mr.  Buist's  new  foreign  varieties  are  an  acquisition.  The 
Decan's  Superb  is  a  dark  grape  and  excellent ;  the  S.  Charge's 
Heuling  is  a  white  variety,  and  bears  a  large,  round,  delicious 
berry— shown  for  the  first  time  ;  it  will  improve  (being  grown 
in  a  pot)  when  raised  in  a  border.  Of  vegetables,  there  was 
the  usual  extensive  display.  Of  Plants,  owing  to  the  season, 
there  were  but  few  shown. 

Tho.  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec. 
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Landscape  Gardening  embraces,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  its  perfections,  many  elements  of 
beauty  ;  certainly  not  a  less  number  than 
the  modern  chemists  count  as  the  simplest 
conditions  of  matter.  But  with  something 
of  the  feeling  of  the  old  philosophers,  who 
believed  that  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  in- 
cluded every  thing  in  nature,  we  like  to  go 
back  to  plain  and  simple  facts,  of  breadth 
and  importance  enough  to  embrace  a  mul- 
titude of  little  details.  The  great  elements 
then,  of  landscape  gardening,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  are  trees  and  grass. 

Trees — delicate,  beautiful,  grand,  or  ma- 
jestic trees — pliantly  answering  to  the  woo" 
ing  of  the  softest  west  wind,  like  the  AVil- 
low  ;  or  bravely  and  sturdily  defying  centu- 
ries of  storm  and  tempest,  like  the  Oak — they 
are  indeed  the  great  "  princes,  potentates, 
and  people,"  of  our  realm  of  beauty.  But  it 
is  not  to-day  that  we  are  permitted  to  sing 
triumphal  songs  in  their  praise. 

In  behalf  of  the  grass — the  turf,  the  lawn, 
— then,  we  ask  our  readers  to  listen  to  us 
for  a  short  time.  And  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  speak  of  it  in  a  moral  sense,  as  did 
the  inspired  preacher  of  old,  when  he 
gravely  told  us  that  "all  flesh  is  grass  ;" 
or  in  a  style  savoring  of   the  vanities  of 
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costume,  as  did  Prior,  when  he  wrote  the 
couplet, 

"  Those  limbs  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  arrayed, 
I'rom  sunbeams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afi-aid." 

Or  with  the  keen  relish  of  the  English  jockey, 
whose  only  idea  of  "  the  turf,"  is  that  of 
the  place  nature  has  specially  provided  him 
upon  which  to  race  horses. 

Neither  do  we  look  upon  grass,  at  the 
present  moment,  with  the  eyes  of  our  friend 
Tom  Thrifty,  the  farmer,  who  cuts  "  three 
tons  to  the  acre."  We  have,  in  our  present 
mood,  no  patience  with  the  tall  and  gigantic 
fodder,  by  this  name,  that  grows  in  the  fer- 
tile bottoms  of  the  west,  so  tall  that  the  lar- 
gest Durham  is  lost  to  view  while  walking 
through  it. 

No — we  love  most  the  soft  turf  which, 
beneath  the  flickering  shadows  of  scattered 
trees,  is  thrown  like  a  smooth  natural  car- 
pet over  the  swelling  outline  of  the  smiling 
earth.  Grass,  not  grown  into  tall  meadows, 
or  Avild  bog  tussocks,  but  softened  and  re- 
fined by  the  frequent  touches  of  the  patient 
mower,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  perfect  won- 
der of  tufted  freshness  and  verdure.  Such 
grass,  in  short,  as  Shakspeare  had  in  his 
mind,  when  he  said,  in  words  since  echoed 
ten  thousand  times, 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  LAWNS. 


"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  that  bank;"' 

or  AitiosTo.  in  liis  Orlando — 

«'  The  approacliing  night,  not  knowing  where  to 

pass, 
She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  i^elvcl  grass, 
Beneath  the  umbrageous  trees,  lier  form  slio  tlirows, 
To  cheat  the  teilious  hours  witli  brief  repose." 

In  &hort,  tlie  ideal  of  grass  is  nlawn,  which 
is,  to  a  meadow,  what  "  Bishop's  lawn  "  is  to 
homespun  Irish  linen. 

With  such  a  lawn,  and  large  and  massive 
trees,  one  has  indeed  the  most  enduring 
sources  of  beauty  in  a  country  residence. 
Perpetual  neatness,  freshness  and  verdure 
in  the  one  ;  ever  expanding  beauty,  variety 
and.grandeur  in  the  other — what  more  does 
a  reasonable  nian  desire  of  the  beautiful 
about  him  in  the  country  ?  Must  wc  add 
flowers,  exotic  plants,  fruits?  Perhaps  so, 
but  they  are  all,  in  an  ornamental  light, 
secondary  to  trees  and  grass,  where  these 
can  be  had  in  perfection.  Only  one  other 
grand  element  is  needed  to  make  our  land- 
scape garden  complete — water.  A  river, 
or  a  lake,  in  which  the  skies  and  the  "  tuft- 
ed trees"  may  see  themselves  reflected,  is 
ever  an  indispensable  feature  to  a  perfect 
landscape. 

Hoiv  to  obtain  a  fine  lawn,  is  a  question 
which  has  no  doubt  already  puzzled,  many  of 
our  readers.  They  have  thought,  perhaps, 
that  it  would  be  quite  sufHcient  to  sow  with 
grass  seeds,  or  lay  down  neatly  with  sods, 
any  plat  of  common  soil,  to  mow  it  occa- 
sionally, to  be  repaid  by  the  perpetual  soft- 
ness and  verdure  of  an  "English  lawn." 

They  have  found,  however,  after  a  pa- 
tient trial  in  several  seasons,  that  an  Ame- 
rican summer,  so  bright  and  sunny  as  to 
give  us,  in  our  fruits,  almost  the  ripeness  and 
prodigality  of  the  tropics,  does  not,  like  that 
of  Britain,  ever  moist  and  humid,  naturally 
favor  the  condition  of  fine  lawns. 

Beautiful  as  our  lawns   usually  are   in 


July  and  August,  they  too  often  lose  that 
freshness  and  verdure  which  is  for  thcin 
what  the  rose-bloom  of  youth  is  to  a  beauiy 
of  seventeen — their  most  captivating  feature. 

There  are  not  wanting  admirers  of  fine 
lawns,  who,  witnessing  this  summer  sear- 
ing, have  pronounced  it  an  impossible  thing 
to  produce  a  fine  lawn  in  this  country.  To 
such  an  oj)iiiion  we  can  never  subscribe — tor 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  we  have  seen, 
over  and  over  again,  admirable  lawns  wher- 
ever they  have  been  properly  treated.  Fine 
lawns  are  tiierefore  possible  in  all  the  nor- 
thern half  of  the  Union.  What  then  are 
the  necessary  conditions  to  be  observed — 
what  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  in  or 
der  to  obtain  them  ?  Let  us  answer  in  a  few 
words — deep  soil,  the  proper  kinds  of  grasses, 
and  freque?it  moiving. 

First  of  all,  for  us,  deep  soil.  In  a  moist 
climate,  where  showers  or  fogs  give  all  ve- 
getable nature  a  weekly  succession  of  baths, 
one  may  raise  a  pretty  bit  of  turf  on  a  bare 
board,  with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  But  here 
it  does  not  require  much  observation  or  the- 
ory to  teach  us,  that  if  any  plant  is  to  main- 
tain its  verdure  through  a  long  and  bright 
summer,  with  alternate  periods  of  wet  and 
drouth,  it  must  have  a  deep  soil  in  which  to 
extend  its  roots.  We  have  seen  the  roots 
of  common  clover,  in  trenched  soil, which  had 
descended  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  !  A  sur- 
face drouth,  or  dry  weather,  had  little  power 
over  a  plant  whose  little  fibres  were  in  the 
cool  moist  understratum  of  that  depth.  And  a 
lawn  which  is  well  established  on  thorough- 
ly trenched  soil,  will  remain,  even  in  mid- 
summer, of  a  fine  dark  verdure,  when  upon 
the  same  soil  untrenched,  every  little  period 
of  dryness  would  give  a  brown  and  faded 
look  to  the  turf. 

The  most  essential  point  being  a  deep 
soil,  we  need  not  say  that  in  our  estimation. 


May,  June,  September,  and  October,  yet  in   any  person  about  to  lay  down  a  permanent 
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lawn,  whether  of  fifty  acres  or  fifty  feet 
square,  must  provide  himself  against  failure 
by  this  gnnindwork  of  success. 

Little  plats  of  ground  are  easily  trenched 
with  the  spade.  Large  lawn  surfaces  are 
only  to  be  managed  (unless  expense  is  not 
a  consideration,)  with  the  subsoil  plough. 
With  this  grand  developer  of  resources, 
worked  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  let  the  whole 
area  to  be  laid  down  be  thoroughly  moved 
and  broken  up  two  feet  deep.  The  autumn 
or  early  winter  is  the  best  season  for  per- 
forming this,  because  the  surface  will  have 
ample  time  to  settle,  and  take  a  proper 
shape  before  spring. 

After  being  ploughed,  subsoiled  and  har- 
rowed, let  the  whole  surface  be  entirely 
cleared  of  even  the  smallest  stone.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  mow  a  lawn  well  that  is 
not  as  smooth  as  ground  can  be  made.  Ma- 
nure, if  necessary,  should  be  applied  while 
subsoiling.  We  say,  if  necessary,  for  if 
the  land  is  strong  and  in  good  heart,  it  is  not 
needed.  The  object  in  a  lawn,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  not  to  obtain  a  heavy  crop 
of  hay,  but  simply  to  maintain  perpetual 
verdure.  Rich  soil  would  defeat  our  object 
by  causing  a  rank  growth,  and  coarse  stalks, 
when  we  wish  a  short  growth,  and  soft  her- 
bage. Let  the  soil,  therefore,  be  good,  but 
not  rich  ;  depth,  and  the  power  of  retaining 
moisture,  are  the  truly  needful  qualities  here. 
If  the  land  is  very  light  and  sandj^  (the 
worst  naturally,)  we  would  therefore  advise 
a  mixture  of  loam  or  clay;  which  indeed 
subsoiling,  when  the  substratum  is  heavy, 
will  often  most  readily  effect. 

The  soil,  thus  prepared,  lies  all  winter  to 
mellow  and  settle,  with  the  kindly  influences 
of  the  atmosphere  and  frost  upon  it. 

As  early  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  in  friable 
working  condition,  stir  it  lightly  with  the 
plough  and  harrow,  and  make  the  surface 
as  smooth   as   possible — we   do   not   mean 


level,  for  if  the  ground  is  not  a  flat,  nothing 
is  so  agreeable  as  gentle  swells  or  undula- 
tions.    But  quite  smooth  the  surface  must  be- 

Now  for  the  sowing  ;  and  here  a  farmer 
would  advise  you  to  "  seed  down  with  oats," 
or  some  such  established  agricultural  pre- 
cept. Do  not  listen  to  him  for  a  moment! 
What  you  desire  is  a  close  turf,  and  therefore 
sow  nothing  but  grass  ;  and  do  not  suppose 
you  are  going  to  assist  a  weak  growing  plant 
by  sowing  along  with  it  a  coarser  growing 
one  to  starve  it. 

Choose,  if  possible,  a  calm  day,  and  sow 
your  seed  as  evenly  as  you  can.  The  seed 
to  be  sown  is  a  mixture  of  Red-top,  {Agos- 
tis  vulgaris,)  and  White  Clover  {Tnfolium 
7-epe?is,)  which  are  hardy  short  grasses, 
and  on  the  whole  make  the  best  and  most 
enduring  lawn  for  this  climate.*  The  pro- 
portion should  be  about  three-fourths  Red- 
top  to  one-fourth  White  Clover.  The  seed 
should  be  perfectly  clean ;  then  sow  four 
bushels  of  it  to  the  acre  ;  not  a  pint  less  as 
you  hope  to  walk  upon  velvet  !  Finish  the 
whole  by  rolling  the  surface  evenly  and 
neatly. 

A  few  soft  vernal  showers,  and  bright 
sunny  days,  will  show  you  a  coat  of  ver- 
dure bright  as  emerald.  By  the  first  of 
June,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  look  about 
for  your  mower. 

And  this  reminds  us  to  say  a  word  about 
a  lawn  scythe.  You  must  not  suppose,  as 
many  ignorant  people  do,  that  a  lawn  can 
be  mown  with  a  brush  hook,  or  a  common 
meadow  scythe  for  cutting  hay  in  the  fastest 
possible  manner.  It  can  only  be  done  with 
a  broad-bladed  scythe,  of  the  most  perfect 
temper  and  quality,  which  will  hold  an  edge 
like  a  razor.  The  easiest  way  to  get  such 
an  article  is  to  inquire  at  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural warehouses  in  the  great  cities,  for  an 


*  AVe  learn  ihf  Bliie-prass  of  Koiiturky  makes  a  fine  lawn 
at  Uie  west  j  but  with  this  we  have  no  experience. 
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"English  Inwn  scythe."  When  used,  it  should 
be  set  low,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  plane  of 
the  grass;  when  the  nioucr  is  erect,  he 
will  mow  without  leaving  any  marks,  and 
with  the  least  possible  exertion* 

After  your  lawn  is  once  fairly  established, 
there  are  but  two  secrets  in  keeping  it  per- 
fect— frequent  mowing  and  rolling.  With- 
out the  first,  it  will  soon  degenerate  into  a 
coarse  meadow  ;  the  latter  will  render  it 
firmer,  closer,  shorter,  and  finer  every  time 
it  is  repeated. 

A  good  lawn  must  be  mown  every  ten 
days  or  fortnight.  The  latter  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  proper  average  time  in  this 
climate.  Ten  days  is  the  usual  limit  of 
growth  for  the  best  kept  lawns  in  England, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  coarse  and 
wiry  bit  of  sward  will  become  smooth  turf, 
under  the  magic  influences  of  regular  and 
oft  repeated  mowing  and  rolling. 

Of  course,  a  lawn  can  only  be  cut  when 
the  grass  is  damp,  and  rolling  is  best  per- 
formed directly  after  rain.  The  English 
always  roll  a  few  hours  before  using  the 
scythe.  On  large  lawns,  a  donkey  or  light 
horse  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
performing  this  operation. 

There  are  but  few  good  lawns  yet  in 
America;  but  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
observing  that  they  are  rapidly  multiplying. 
Though  it  may  seem  a  heavy  tax  to  some, 
yet  no  expenditure  in  ornamental  gardening 
is,  to  our  mind,  productive  of  so  much  beau- 
ty as  that  incurred  in  producing  a  well  kept 


lawn.  Without  this  feature,  no  place, 
however  great  its  architectural  beauties,  its 
charms  of  scenery,  or  its  collections  of  flow- 
ers and  shrubs,  can  be  said  to  deserve  con- 
sideration in  point  of  landscape  gardening; 
and  with  it  the  humble  cottage  grounds 
will  possess  a  charm  which  is,  among  plea- 
sure grounds,  what  a  refined  and  graceful 
manner  is  in  society — an  universal  passport 
to  admiration. 

There  are  two  residences  in  this  country 
which  so  far  surpass  all  others  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  lawns,  that  we  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  holding  them  up  to  commen- 
dation. These  are  the  Upper  Livingston 
Manor,  fig.  55,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Livingston,  about  seven  miles  from  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  and  the  Camac  Cottage,  fig.  56, 
near  Philadelphia.* 

The  lawn  at  the  Livingston  Manor  is 
very  extensive  and  park-like — certainly  the 
largest  well-kept  lawn  in  America,  and  we 
wish  all  our  readers  who  are  skeptical  re- 
garding an  American  lawn,  could  see  and 
feel  its  many  excellent  perfections.  They 
would  only  be  still  more  surprised  when  they 
were  told  how  few  men  keep  so  large  a  sur- 
face in  the  highest  order. 

The  Camac  Cottage  is  a  gem  of  neatness 
and  high  keeping.  We  hope  Pennsylva- 
nians  at  least,  who,  we  think,  have  perhaps 
our  best  lawn  climate,  will  not  fail  to  profit 
by  so  admirable  an  example  as  they  will 
find  there,  of  what  Spenser  quaintly  and 
prettily  calls  "  the  grassie  ground.*' 


Fencing  out  the  Cttrcttlio. — A  cultivator 
of  fine  fruit  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.  has  actual- 
ly succeeded  in  fencing  out  the  curculio. 
His  orchard  of  plums  of  50  or  100  trees,  is 
surrounded  by  a  perfectly  tight  board  fence, 
nine  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  tight  gate. 
The  trees  are  loaded  with  plums,  very  few 


having  been  stung  by  the  curculio  ;  while 
on  a  few  trees  outside,  20  feet  distant,  the 
crops  are  literally  destroyed.  Tvro  broods 
of  chickens  were  kept  within  the  yard,  but 
too  few  to  aid  much  in  preserving  the  crop. 

*  The  Frontispiece  .slir>ws  miniature  views  from  the  las/ 
edition  of  our  Landscape  Gardening,  whieh,  however,  givo 
but  a  faint  and  imperfect  idea  of  these  places. 
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Ho\w  to  take  an  Early  Crop  of  Grapes  in  Vineries. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 


The  culture  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the 
Grape  under  glass,  is  fast  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  much  interest  to  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  certainly  would  soon  become 
much  more  so,  were  it  not  for  an  opinion 
advanced  by  almost  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, viz.,  that  we  must  exercise  the  virtue 
of  patience  for  three  or  four  years,  before 
we  allow  our  labor  and  investment  to  be  re- 
compensed by  a  crop  of  grapes.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  is,  that  by  permitting 
the  vine  to  bear  in  its  second,  or  (by  some) 
third  season,  from  the  time  of  planting,  that 
its  fruitful  energies  are  cramped  for  future 
years.  I  will  not  venture  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  this  dogma,  correctly  advan- 
ced by  older  and  wiser  heads  than  mine, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  briefly  detailing 
a  method  which  overcomes  the  necessity  of 
this  "  long  waiting,"  and  that  too  without 
virtually  interfering  with  the  above  es- 
tablished opinion. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the 
method,  I  would  premise  that  it  is  not  ad- 
vanced in  the  present  instance  as  any  thing 
new,  having  been  practised,  as  a  correspon- 
dent informs  me,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
for  several  years.  But  never  having  seen 
it  in  any  work,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Supposing  a  vinery  to  be  planted  in  spring, 
with  one  year  old  plants  from  pots,  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  if  the  border  is  what  it 
should  be,  each  plant  will  have  made  a 
shoot  extending  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  or 
to  the  top  of  the  rafter.  (Fig.  57,  a.)  At  the 
time  of  pruning,  these  shoots  are  cut  down  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  or  as  far  as 
the  wood  is  well  ripened.  When  the  buds  be- 


gin to  swell,  pots,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  are  provided,  well  drained,  and 
filled  with  very  rich  compost.  These  are 
then  placed  close  to  the  vine,  on  the  surface 
of  the  border,  or  sunk  a  few  inches  as  re- 
quired. Then  at  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  (according  to  the  height 
of  the  pot,)  the  vine  is  held  firmly  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  it  is  twisted 
once  short  round  ;  the  crippled  part  is  then 
buried  three  or  four  inches  in  the  earth  of 
the  pot,  a  brick  is  placed  on  the  top  to  pre- 
vent it  from  springing  up,  the  shoot  is  tied 
to  the  rafter,  and  the  business  of  forcing 
continued  as  usual.     (Fig.  57,  b.) 

Every  practical  man  will  at  once  under- 
stand the  utility  of  this  method.  The  sap 
being  impeded  in  its  ascent  by  the  twisted 
condition  of  the  shoot,  roots  are  emitted,  as 
in  ordinary  modes  of  layering.  These,  in  a 
short  time,  fill  the  pot  from  which  the  fruit- 
bearing  branch  is  to  derive  its  principal 
nourishment ;  at  the  same  time  the  vine  will 
break  strongly  hclow  the  twisted  part,  when 
as  many  shoots  (c)  may  be  led  up  as  the 
system  of  training  intended  requires. 

This  method  of  taking  a  crop  from  young 
vines  has  been  most  successfully  practised 
here,  in  the  newly  erected  graperies  of  Mr. 
Spang.  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  two 
or  three  were  cut  off  at  where  the  others 
were  twisted  ;  but  the  growths  these  have 
made  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  their 
fruit-bearing  neighbors,  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  layer,  in  this  case,  is  no  drain 
upon  the  main  root,  and  consequently  this 
manner  of  cropping  young  vines  can  be  in 
no  way  injurious  to  their  future  fertility. 
Those  who  would  be  scrupulous  of  allow- 
ing their  vines  to  bear  the  third  season 
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Fig.  57.     View  of  Interior  of  Grape  House. 


might  again  repeat  the  operation.  The 
extra  labor  attendant  on  thi?  operation  is 
trifling,  being  nothing  more  than  that  of 
keeping  them  duly  supplied  with  water,  or 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

A  light  crop  may  also  be  had  in  this  man- 
ner from  vines  the  first  season  of  planting, 


provided  strong  plants  can  be  procured, 
which  have  been  grown  two  years  in  pots. 
Vines  of  this  description  are  grown  exten- 
sively by  Mr.  BuisT  of  Philadelphia,  and 
also  by  some  of  the  Boston  nurserj'men. 
Peter  Henderson. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1846. 


RURAL  GLANCES  AT  THE  'WEST. 


BY  EVELYN. 


[The  following  memoranda  of  a  journey  to  a 
portion  of  our  western  states,  though,  as  we 
are  told,  "  slight  and  hastily  written,"  are 
full  of  rural  interest.  They  are  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  tastes  and 
accomplishments,  whose  residence  on  the 
Hudson  combines  as  much  of  the  beautiful 
as  bountiful  nature  has  any  Avhere  lavished, 
or  refined  art  improved.  Our  readers  will 
gladly  welcome  "  Evelyn  "  again  to  our 
pages. — Ed.] 

On   the  morning  of  the  16th   July,   the 
writer  shot  awav  westward  throus^hthe  val- 


ley of   the  Patapsco,   along  the   Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad. 

The  Patapsco  affords  fine  water  power  to 
numerous  mills  a"nd  factories,  but  the  coun- 
try has  not  an  inviting  aspect  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  until  j-ou  reach  the 
valley  of  the  Monocacy.  As  we  advanced 
toward.1  Harper's  Ferry,  the  vein  of  breccia 
or  pudding  stone  is  disclosed,  from  a  part 
of  which  the  columns  Avere  quarried  for  the 
interiors  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  was  bad  taste 
shown  in  using  this  parti-colored  stone  for 
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the  shafts  of  the  columns,  and  z^jM^e  marble 
for  the  capitals  and  bases — for  a  column, 
like  a  vase,  depends  mainly  for  its  pleasing 
effect  on  its  'proportions  as  a  ivhole^  which  is 
disturbed  by  using  different  colors  for  the 
three  parts.  This  breccia  might  have  been 
more  appropriately  adopted  for  paving  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol,  and  would  have 
had  a  richly  tessellated  effect.  The  narrow 
gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  the 
Potomac  dashes,  makes  close  neighbors  of 
the  river,  the  canal,  and  the  railroad;  and 
beetling  rocks  threaten  to  fall  as  the  cars 
thunder  on  through  this  interesting  pass. 
Ere  long,  I  suppose,  we  shall  see  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  slip  in  also,  with  its  skeleton 
apparatus,  and  steal  along  with  its  spirit- 
like communications.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  says  that  the  scene 
at  Harper's  Ferry  is  "  worth  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,"  which,  now  that  steam  has 
epitomized  the  voyage,  and  reduced  the 
time  from  months  to  weeks,  may  be  true. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  scene. 
The  two  rivers,  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah, coming  together  from  opposite  points, 
seem  to  have  united  to  rend  the  barrier,  and 
the  rent  mountain  serves  as  a  rough  frame 
to  the  distant  and  mellowed  landscape  of 
the  lower  country. 

I  wonder  that  our  tourist's,  particularly 
the  sketchers  of  scener}^  do  not  oftener  re- 
sort to  the  upper  Potomac.  We  traversed 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  which  will 
some  day  be  covered  with  tasteful  villas. 
I  observed  that  there  were  {ew  or  no  ever- 
greens upon  the  Alleghany  mountains  and 
the  hilly  country  beyond.  The  Black  Wal- 
nut, Locust,  Chestnut,  &c.,  indicate  a  fertile 
soil  to  the  summits. 

In  a  tract  of  this  region,  marked  by  a 
recent  visitation  of  the  locusts,  I  noticed  the 
preference  of  this  insert  for  the  Oak  to  de- 
posit its  eggs,  and  its  avoiding  the  Locust. 


A  first  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  much  to  allure  the  traveller — the 
far-reaching  streams — the  gigantic  trees — 
the  prolific  soils,  the  mysterious  caves  ! 
The  national  road  traverses  a  well  cultivated 
and  beautiful  country  to  Wheeling.  Wheat 
and  oats  seem  to  be  the  favorite  crops,  the 
latter  being  disposed  of  very  conveniently 
to  the  wagoners  along  the  national  road ; 
the  farmers  are  consequently  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Baltimore  railroad  to  the 
Ohio,  which  is  certainly  short-sighted  ;  for 
whatever  other  classes  may  be  injured,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  truism^  that  every 
railroad  promotes  the  interest  of  the  agri- 
culturist. 

The  Ohio  is  a  sweetly  flowing,  but  mono- 
tonously beautiful  stream — it  is  never  pic- 
turesque or  grand.  This  river  is  about  150 
paces  wide  at  Wheeling,  and  becomes 
wider  very  gradually.  The  finely  wooded 
hills  rise  about  three  hundred  feet,  leaving 
an  irregular  strip  of  alluvial  land,  and  thus 
it  wears  the  same  unvarying  aspect  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles — and  coming  from  the  won- 
derfully varied  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  the 
feeling  produced  in  my  mind  was  wearisome. 

The  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  dis- 
closed along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  an 
invaluable  blessing  stored  away  for  future 
use,  where  steamers  are  indispensable.  The 
present  price  is  five  cents  per  bushel. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  horticulture 
and  fruits  were  often  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation. One  person  remarked  that  he 
had  effectually  kept  the  peach-worm  from 
his  trees,  by  planting  the  common  Tansy 
about  the  roots,  and  I  presume  any  odorife- 
rous plant  would  be  a  preventive. 

I  observed  some  quarries  of  beautiful 
freestone  along  the  Ohio  river,  which  I 
hope  may  be  extensively  used,  and  before 
long  supersede  brick  walls,  which  are  ugl}'-, 
and  wooden  frames,  which  are  perishable* 
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RURAL  GLANCES  AT  THE  WEST. 


The  people  of  tne  United  States  will  pro- 
bably in  time  distinguish  themselves  in 
architecture,  as  there  are  many  public  build- 
ings erected.  Every  county  must  have  its 
court-house,  and  gaol,  and  hotel — every 
state  its  capitol,  and  our  countless  cities  and 
towns  require  banks  and  churches  and  asy- 
lums. In  such  cases,  the  Grecian  orders 
will  be  most  appropriate,  while  the  Italian, 
the  Gothic,  and  its  modifications,  are  better 
adapted  to  suburban  structures  and  to  cot- 
tages and  villas. 

The  country  from  Maysville  to  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  is  fertile  and  beautiful.  The 
growth  of  blue  grass  and  white  clover, 
which  springs  up  spontaneously  where  the  fo- 
rest trees  are  a  little  thinned  out,  give  the  ex- 
tensive pastures  the  effect  of  improved  parks. 

Ashland,  the  residence  of  Henry  Clay,  is 
about  a  mile  from  Lexington,  and  presents 
a  striking  instance  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tsres  of  this  beautiful  country.  To  see  his 
fine  herd  of  improved  cattle,  we  drove 
through  his  large  pasture  lots  as  if  among 
the  trees  and  grass  of  an  English  park.  I 
saw  very  heavy  crops  of  hemp  ten  feet  high, 
and  corn  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  but 
blue  grass  may  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  staple  growth  of  Kentucky.  The 
soil  about  Lexington,  and  several  adjoining 
counties,  is  unsurpassed  in  durable  fertility, 
and  I  can  readily  believe  the  assertion  that 
Kentucky  can  sustain  a  population  of  six 
millions  :  what  then  is  the  capacity  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  !  All  the  elements 
of  western  prosperity  must  at  present  be 
considered  as  only  seminal ;  and  when  the 
resources  of  this  region  are  developed,  they 
will  control  the  legislation,  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  this  Republic. 

My  route  took  me  by  the  celebrated  Mam- 
moth Cave,  which  I  reached  just  in  time  to 
join  a  numerous  and  gay  party,  arrayed  in 
fancy  costumes,  and  provided  with  a  band 


of  music,  Bengola  lights,  &c.  I  found  the 
subterranean  wonders  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated, for  the  cave  is  not  more  remr.rka- 
ble  for  its  great  length,  (15  miles,)  than  for 
the  dimensions  of  its  vast  halls  and  avenues, 
its  profound  depths,  and  the  mysterious 
river,  flowing  no  one  knows  whither,  with 
its  sightless  fish.  I  have  never  experienced 
a  more  complete  illusion  than  is  produced 
in  the  "  Star  Chamber,"  nor  have  I  been 
more  impressed  with  any  object  than  while 
gazing  on  the  half  disclosed  form  of  "GoW/z's 
Dowie,"  standing  in  its  unexplored  depths 
and  awful  solitude. 

This  part  of  Kentucky  seems  to  be  honey- 
combed with  caverns,  and  bold  springs  some- 
times stream  forth  and  then  disappear. 

The  Cumberland  river  is  a  beautiful 
stream,  and  winds  among  picturesque  hills 
of  limestone,  fertile  to  their  summits,  and 
clothed  with  gigantic  forest  trees.  The 
beech  tree  prevails,  but  I  saw  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  the  Cucumber  Mag- 
nolia (auriculata,)  thirty-five  feet  high,  and 
I  saw  the  remains  of  a  Sycamore  in  Jack- 
son county,  Tennessee,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  grocery  store.  The  seeds  of  the 
Coffee  tree  are  no  longer  used  for  coffee. 
The  "  Buckeye  "  fruit  or  chestnuts,  (the  na- 
tive Horse-chestnuts  of  this  region,)  are 
eaten  greedily  by  cattle,  and  prove  fatal  to 
them,  so  that  the  tree  is  often  cut  down. 

In  Tennessee,  I  passed  by  a  tract  of  coun- 
try where  the  milk  sickness  had  prevailed. 
The  cows,  and  persons  using  their  milk, 
died,  and  even  the  dogs  and  buzzards  that 
fed  upon  the  dead  cattle.  The  neighboring 
people  became  so  alarmed,  that  they  would 
not  kill  the  game  of  the  infected  district. 
The  cause  of  this  fatal  sickness  remains  un- 
discovered— no  deleterious  vegetable  was 
found,  and  many  persons  attribute  it  to  poi- 
sonous water. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT. 
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Col.  S.,  of  Jackson  county,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  countr}-,  gave 
me  some  interesting  information  connected 
with  its  natural  history.  It  was  formerly 
covered  densely  with  cane,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  but  the  cattle  have  entirely  destroyed 
them.  The  limestone  hills  contain  the  re- 
mains of  sea-shells  to  their  tops ;  and  the 
soil  is  so  strong  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prepare,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  seed  beds 
for  tobacco  plants,  any  spot  being  sufficient- 
ly rich. 

Bears  were  then  numerous,  and  in  search- 
ing for  grubs,  and  snails  and  toads,  they 
would  move  enormous  logs.  They  ascend 
trees  for  acorns  and  nuts,  and  when  surpris- 
ed, precipitate  themselves  from  a  great 
height  without  injury.  When  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  wild  beehive,  a  bear  will  thrust 
in  his  paw,  and  continue  to  eat  the  honey, 
regardless  of  the  stinging  of  the  enraged 
bees. 

Col.  S.  in  early  life  was  much  engaged 
in  surveying  and  exploring  lands.  Hunters 
and  others,  in  such  excursions,  used  to  car- 
ry bear's  fat  melted  and  poured  into  the 
leg  skins  (a  leathern  bottle)  of  a  deer,  which 
with  parched  corn,   was  portable  and  nutri- 


tious, and  would  keep  uninjured  in  all  wea- 
thers. 

He  once  lodged  with  a  hunter  who  relied 
entirely  upon  his  rifle  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Their  rude  shed  was  made  wea- 
ther proof  with  the  skins  of  buffaloes,  bears 
and  deer,  which  formed  also  their  dormi- 
tories and  beds.  Bear  meat  and  venison 
hung  in  the  smoke  of  their  fire  ;  the  corn 
was  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  sifted 
through  a  skin  perforated  with  a  hot  needle. 
They  had  a  small  patch  of  mustard  for  a 
salad  now  and  then,  and  their  cows  came 
up  regularly  at  night  to  the  brush  fires  made 
to  smoke  ofT  the  musquitoes.  Such  weie 
and  are  the  fascinations  of  frontier  life  ! 

In  going  down  to  Nashville,  I  passed  by 
the  Hermitage.  The  old  General  was  in- 
terred in  the  garden — ^'reqiiiescat  in  pace^ 
Nashville  is  situated  in  a  fertile,  heahhful, 
and  beautiful  region,  but  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration passes  by  it,  and  sets  strongly  for 
the  Far  West,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  plains  of  Mexico  will  arrest 
the  host  which  is  hurrying  there,  made  up 
of  the  adventurous  emigrants  and  frontier 
hunters,  who  court  danger  and  disregard 
privation.  Evelyn. 


Remarks  on  some  few  Varieties  of  Fruits. 


BY  ROBERT  B.  PARSONS,  FLUSHING,  L.  L 


I  OBSERVE  that  some  of  our  favorite  fruits 
have  not  been  described  in  the  "  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  ;"  among  them 
are  the  following : 

Autumn  Bough  Apple. — This  is  a  very 
superior  fruit,  ranking  indeed  among  our 
best  sweet  apples,  and  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  It  is  rather  large,  somewhat 
of  a  calville-shape,  though  with  the  ribs  not 
quite  so  prominent  as  is  usual  with  apples 
27 


of  that  class;  oblong,  diminishing  very 
much  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Eye  of  me- 
dium size,  and  very  deeply  sunken.  Stalk 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  with  a  rich 
and  sweet,  yet  sprightly  flavor.  Ripens  from 
25th  of  Eighth  month  to  the  20th  of  Ninth 
month.  The  tree  is  exceedingly  productive, 
and  of  very  vigorous  growth. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  NEW  PEARS. 


Green  Catharine  Peach. — This  fine  free- 
stone is  certainly  quite  a  distinct  fruit  from 
the  "  Green  Catharine "  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Cataloj^ue.  I  pre- 
sume they  have  received  their  tree  from 
some  doubtful  source,  as  the  kind  cultivated 
here  has  been  long  known  in  New- York  and 
its  vicinity,  as  one  of  our  best  varieties. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large, 
somewhat  oval,  a  little  depressed  at  the  top, 
with  the  suture  slightly  marked  on  one  side. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  occasional  dots, 
and  the  cheek  marbled  with  red.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  marked  with  red  at  the 
stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  deserving  a 
place  in  every  good  collection.  Ripens  from 
25th  of  Eighth  month  to  15th  of  Ninth 
month.     Flowers  small. 

White  Rareripe. — This  fruit  has  been,  by 
some,  cultivated  for  the  Morris  White,  but 
is  far  superior  to  that  variety.  "We  were,  at 
one  time,  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  true 
name,  but  from  various  circumstances  are 
now  quite  convinced  that  this  is  correct. 


All  good  judges  in  this  vicinity  consider 
it  as,  without  exception,  the  best  peach  of 
the  season,  and  to  show  that  we  here  are 
not  alone  in  this  opinion,  I  annex  the  follow- 
ing note  : 

"  Messrs.  Pabsons,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

"  Gent. — The  peaches  you  did  me  the 
favor  to  leave  with  me,  were  tested  by  seve- 
ral members  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Societ}',  who  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  varieties,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
sive cultivation.     Very  respectfully, 

"  Samuel  Walker, 

"  Bostoiiy  Sept.  17,  1846." 

Description. — Leaves  with  globose  glands. 
Fruit  large,  round,  with  a  suture  slightly 
marked  on  one  side.  Skin  yellowish  green, 
occasionally,  when  exposed,  the  cheek 
slightly  stained  with  red.  Flesh  pale,  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting  in  an  unusual 
degree,  high  flavored  and  delicious.  Ri- 
pens from  5th  to  20th  of  Ninth  month. 
Flowers  small.*  Robt.  B.  Parsons. 

Flushing.  9  mo.,  25th,  1846 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  NEW  PEARS. 

BY  L.  C.  EjVTON,  providence,  R.  I.,  AND  W.  R.  SMITH,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  pomologists,  two  new  fruits  of  so 
much  real  merit  as  the  Pratt  and  Osband 
Summer  Pears. 

The  Pratt  Pear  is  quite  a  celebrated  va- 
riety in  Rhode-Island.  The  specimens  of 
the  fruit  sent  us  by  L.  C.  Eaton,  Esq.,  were 
of  first-rate  quality.  We  learn  from  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  fruit  in  Boston,  that  he 
has  tasted  this  variety  this  season,  and  is 
disposed  to  give  it  the  same  rank.  The 
variety  is  quite  new,  and  we  believe  it  is 
as  yet  only  to  be  had  of  growers  of  fruit 
trees  in  Rhode  Island.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  among  the  many  sorts 


annually  ofl^ered  to  public  notice,  most  of 
which  prove  indifferent  in  quality,  this  will 
be  an  exception — a  fruit  of  real  merit.  Its 
flavor  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  midway 
between  a  rich  Marie  Louise  and  a  juicy 
Napoleon. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  fruit, 
by  Mr.  Eaton.  The  outline  is  one  from 
the  specimen  received. 


•  We  are  plad  to  find  that  our  correspondent  has  succeeded 
in  finding  a  white  Rareripe,  ■which  is  distinct  from  the  Morris' 
White,  and  superior  to  it.  We  have  ourselves  frequently 
heard  of  such  a  fruit,  but  all  our  attempts  to  find  such  a  fruit 
have  proved  unsuccessful — the  sorts  usually  so  called  being  the 
Morris  White,  the  leaves  invariably  having  reniform  glands. — 
Ed. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  NEW  PEARS. 
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Fig.  58.     Pratt's  Pear. 

The  Pratt  Pear. — I  send  you  specimens 
of  the  "  Pratt  "  Pear.  It  is  much  esteemed 
here.  This  season,  it  has  ripened  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  has  not  its  ordinary 
excellence. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  it,  as 
given  by  the  fruit  committee  of  our  Horti- 
cultural Society : 

Size,  above  medium ;  form,  obovate ; 
color,  greenish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous grey  dots  and  russet  spots  ;  stem 
slender,  an  inch  long,  and  inserted  in  a 
tolerably  deep  depression  ;  calyx  open,  with 
slender  segment  set  in  a  broad  open  basin ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  melting,  fine-grained, 
abounding  with  saccharine  well-flavored 
Ripe  in  September.     Originated  in 


juice. 
Johnston. 

Providence,  September  12,  1846. 


L.  C.  E. 


Osband's  Summer  is  a  very  popular  vari- 
ety in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester.     We 


saw  and  tasted  it  there  when  in  perfec- 
tion this  season,  and  considered  it  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  following  his- 
tory and  description,  are  from  our  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Smith  of  Macedon. 

Osband's  Summer  Pear,  {Osband's 
Favorite,  of  some.) — This  beautiful  and 
excellent  native  pear  has  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety  in  this  vicinity,  and 
is  destined,  without  doubt,  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  its  season.  It  is  in  per- 
fection previous  to  the  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Bloodgood.  It  is  a  fine 
grower,  and  bears  young  and  well.  So 
strongly  does  it  resemble  the  White  Doy- 
enne in  outline  and  flavor,  that  it  has 
been  known  in  Rochester  for  several 
years  as  the  "  Summer  Virgalieu,"  a 
name  obviously  improper,  as  the  Doyen- 
ne d'Ete,  a  distinct  fruit,  has  been  for 
some  time  described,  and  extensively 
circulated.  The  description  of  the  fruit 
under   consideration   so   nearly   corres- 


Fig.  .'i9.     Osband's  Summer  Pear. 
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THE  \t:llows  in  peach  trees. 


ponds  with  that  of  the  Doyenn^  d'Etc,  that 
Bomc  intelligent  cultivators  are  inclined  to 
think  them  identical.  But  aside  from  the 
facts  in  the  case,  it  may  be  remarked  as 
conclusive  against  this  opinion,  that  the 
Osband's  Favorite  has  a  large  open  calyx, 
with  reflcxcd  segments,  while  the  Doyenn6 
d'Etc  has  "  calyx  small,  closed."*  The 
former,  too,  appears  to  have  much  more  of 
color  than  the  latter. 

All  doubts  on  this  point  will,  I  think,  be 
removed  by  reference  to  the  following  his- 
torv,  which  I  obtained  from  G.  Osband,  a 
Methodist  minister,  in  good  standing,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  confidence.  Early  in 
the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  state,  a 
small  nursery  was  planted  by  Pardon  Dur- 
fee  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  co. 
A  public  road  was  subsequently  laid  out 
through  the  premises,  and  a  part  of  the 
trees  in  consequence  removed.  During  this 
labor,  the  father  of  my  informant,  acciden- 
tally passing,  was  accosted  by  the  proprietor, 
with,  "  here,  I  will  give  you  this."  handing 
a  pear  tree  about  two  feet  in  height,  with 
branches  forking  out  near  the  ground.     On 


reaching  home,  the  tree  was  divided  through 
the  roots,  and  the  two  parts  planted.  Here 
one  of  them  produced  abundant  crops  for 
many  years,  and  finally  died,  probably  from 
the  "  blight."  The  other  was  soon  removed 
to  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of  this  town, 
(Macedon,)  and  last  year  I  gathered  a  few 
specimens  from  it,  the  last  which  the  same 
potent  enemy  will  allow  it  to  produce.  The 
name  given  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
family  who  brought  it  into  notice. 

Size,  scarcely  medium,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  two  in  diameter.  Form,  obovate, 
resembling  a  White  Doyenne.  Skin, smooth, 
shining,  clear  yellow,  profusely  marked 
with  small  green  dots;  well  ripened  speci- 
mens have  a  clear  red  cheek,  slightly  rus- 
setted  at  the  crown.  Stalk,  an  inch  long, 
rather  stout,  a  little  knobbed,  not  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  cavity  of  four  unequal  sides. 
Calyx,  large,  open,  segments  reflexed. 
Flesh,  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy.  Flavor, 
rich  and  sugary,  with  a  slight  musky  per- 
fume. Ripe  from  5th  to  10th  of  8th  mo. 
(August.)  Wm.  R.  Smith. 

Macedon,  8  mo  1846 


THE  YELLOWS  IN  PEACH  TREES. 

BY  L.  WYMAN,  Jr.,  OF  WEST-CAMBIUDGE,  MASS. 


Having  received  of  late  quite  a  number  of 
letters  and  notes  from  individuals  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach  tree,  re- 
questing my  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of, 
and  the  best  mode  of  treatment  to  be  given 
to  Peach  trees  afl^ected  with  the  Yellotvs, 
(by  some  called  a  disease,)  I  will  state, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Horticulturist, 
the  result  of  my  own  observations,  obtained 
from  a  ten  or  twelve  years  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  tree  ;  from  which 


•  See  DowuJng"s  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America." 


those  interested  may  form  their  own  opi- 
nion. 

Having  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
culture  and  habits  of  the  Peach  tree,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  what  is  called  the  yellows, 
is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  so  much  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  nourishment  of  the  right 
kind,  or  the  natural  result  of  bad  culture 
upon  an  unfavorable  soil.  I  have  never  found, 
after  the  most  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  trees  affected  with  the 
yellows,  the  appearance  of  any  worm  or  mi- 
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nute  insect,  that  would  favor  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  result  of  animal  attacks.  That 
it  can  be  communicated  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other by  contact,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
I  have  used  the  knife  in  pruning  a  healthy 
tree,  which  had  been  used  in  pruning  a 
tree  affected  with  the  yellows,  and  it  was 
thus  communicated  to  the  healthy  tree, 
which  showed  all  the  signs  and  appearan- 
ces of  the  diseased  tree :  the  leaves  turned 
yellow,  and  the  small  twigs  or  limbs  shri- 
velled like  those  of  the  before  mentioned 
tree.  I  have  noticed  that  the  healthy  tree 
was  more  or  less  affected  with  the  yellows 
communicated  from  the  pruning  knife,  as 
more  or  less  predisposed,  if  I  can  use  the 
term,  by  soil  and  situation  to  receive  it. 
The  better  the  soil,  and  the  higher  the  state 
of  cultivation,  the  less  the  tree  would  be 
affected  by  the  yellows;  and  in  some  six  or 
eight  cases  only,  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
branches  were  affected  at  all ;  and  which 
being  cut  off,  and  a  proper  nourishment  be- 
ing given,  the  yellows  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  tree  ;  thus  favoring  the  idea  that 
it  originates  in  the  state  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation. 

Again,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  experi- 
mentally, I  pruned  the  branches  of  half  a 
dozen  healthy  trees  Avith  the  knife  with 
which  I  had  just  pruned  several  trees  which 
had  the  yellows,  and  I  cut  off  only  the  ends 
of  the  principal  branches.  From  some 
trees  I  took  one  branch,  from  others  two, 
three  and  four,  always  noting  carefully  the 
result,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows:  the 
disease  or  malady  was  communicated  direct- 
ly to  the  tree,  and  might  be  arrested  by  cut- 
ting or  trimming,  close  to  the  body  of  the 
tree,  those  limbs  or  twigs  which  had  been 
before  shortened  for  the  sake  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  yel- 
lows may  be  the   result  of  an  unhealthy 


soil,*  as  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  soil 
upon  which  the  Peach  tree  is  cultivated, 
operates,  in  a  vi  ry  distinct  way,  either  more 
or  less  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  tree  and 
fruits. 

I  have  always  found  that  trees  grown 
upon  a  good  deep  soil,  of  a  fair  proportion 
of  yellow  loam  well  enriched  with  manures, 
into  the  composition  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ashes  and  other  alkaline  and  ;mimal 
matter  entered,  were  the  most  vigorous,  and 
gave  the  most  abundant  crops,  with  the 
largest  and  fairest  fruits  ;  and  I  never  found 
such  a  soil  quickened  with  such  manure, 
that  ever  exhibited  the  least  signs  of  the 
yellows.  I  have  found  the  yellows  often  in 
trees  which  were  grown  upon  poor  land, 
without  manure,  or  with  but  little  manure, 
and  that  of  a  poor  quality;  and  I  find  by 
observation  also,  that  trees  grown  in  land  in 
which  much  sorrel  abounds,  especially  if 
suffered  to  clog  the  roots  of  the  peach  tree, 
are  more  subject  to  the  yellows  than  if 
grown  even  on  very  poor  land  ;  and  my 
reason  for  believing  the  yellows  to  be  owing 
very  much  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts:  1  have 
taken  trees,  which  have  decidedly  shown 
the  yellows,  and  after  a  thorough  applica- 
tion of  those  manures  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  alkalies,  and  salt  in  small 
quantities,  judiciously  applied  at  proper  sea- 
sons, and  with  proper  pruning,  brought  them 
back  again  to  a  healthy,  bearing  and  vigor- 
ous state. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  malady  called 
the  yellows,  I  bt  lieve,  where  one  can  af- 
ford to  apply  the  best,  is  to  pull  up  all  the 
affected  trees,  and  replant  with  fresh,  healthy 
ones;  and  then  keep  a  constant  eye  to  the 
roots  and  branches,  and  upon  the  least  signs 

*  Wc  suppose  our  correspondent  means  vnfavorable  or 
uncongenial  soil. — Ed. 
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of  disease  apply  the  remedy.  The  yellows 
are  not  only  shown  in  the  leaf,  hut  may  be 
known  bv  the  shrivelled  and  dry  appear- 
ance of  the  branches  also.  I  have  careful- 
ly noted  the  results  of  several  experiments 
made  this  season,  and  am  more  fully  con- 
vinced that    the   cultivation    and   manures 


used,  together  with  the  soil  upon  which  the 
Peach  tree  is  grown,  deserve  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  from  all  those  who  would 
have  this  excellent  fruit  upon  their  tables, 
as  well  as  little  trouble  from  the  yellows. 
L.  Wy.man,  Jr. 

Weft-CanibriJpe,  Siptember,  1846. 


MR.  FORTUNE'S  HORTICULTURAL  MISSION  TO    CHINA. 


Our  readers  are  already  aware,  that  in  1S43, 1 
as  soon  as  China,  through  the  new  treaty 
made  by  the  English,  appeared  more  acces- 
sible to  foreigners,  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  with  its  usual  zeal,  dispatched 
an  able  collector,  Mr.  Robert  Fortune, 
to  that  country,  in  search  of  new  plants. 

Mr.  Fortune  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  his  mission — one  which,  by  the  way, 
will  prove  quite  as  interesting  in  its  results 
to  all  our  readers,  as  any  of  those  which 
had  for  their  motive — openly  or  disguised — 
the  opium  trade,  or  the  spread  of  cheap 
calicoes. 

After  an  absence  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  Mr.  Fortune  reached  England  in 
June,  1846,  bringing  with  him  the  last  of 
the  vegetable  treasures  he  had  secured,  in 
eighteen  glazed  cases,  having  previously 
transmitted  a  large  number  of  species  to 
England.  These  are,  with  the  exception 
of  only  two  species,  all  now  well  established 
in  the  garden  of  the  Society  near  London, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  somewhat  propaga- 
ted, we  shall  hope  to  see  them  introduced 
into  this  couutry. 

The  climate  of  the  higher  portions  of 
China  is  so  nearly  like  our  own,  that  many 
of  the  trees  and  plants  from  thence  will 
prove  entirely  hardy  here.  When  we  say 
that  among  the  new  plants,  which  are  the 
result  of  this  expedition,  are  the  celebrated 
Shanghai  Peach,  the  trtie  Mandarin  Orange, 


a  dozen  or  twenty  beautiful  sorts  of  Tree 
PcRonias  of  novel  colors,  a  stiperb  new  yellow 
climbing  Rose,  and  an  everblooming  Rose, 
Jive-colored,  a  white  Wistaria  or  Glycine,  and 
several  new  and  handsome  hardy  Azaleas, 
we  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  prizes  which  have  rewarded  the 
zeal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  last  number.  Part  III.,  of  the  So- 
ciety's Journal,  which  is  just  issued,  we  find 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Fortune's  natrrative,  so 
agreeably  told,  and  so  full  of  interest  to 
horticulturists  everywhere,  that  we  are  con- 
fident our  readers  will  thank  us  for  imme- 
diately placing,  as  we  here  do,  the  most  of 
it  before  them. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  peace  with  China  first 
reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  believ- 
ing- that  an  extensive  field  of  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural treasures  lay  unexploreil  and  unknown  in 
the  northern  parts  of  that  empire,  appointed  me 
as  their  collector.  I  left  Enj^land  early  in  the 
spring;  of  the  following  year,  and  arrived  in  China 
on  the  6th  of  July.  Several  cases  of  living  plants 
were  sent  out  under  my  charg-e,  as  well  as  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  arrived  in  excellent  onler.  The 
fruit  trees  and  vegetable  seeds  were  greatly  prized 
by  English  resiiients  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  where  such  things  succeed  much  better 
tlian  they  do  in  the  south.  Ca|)tain  Balfour,  H.  M. 
Consul  at  Shanghae,  kindly  offered  me  ground  in 
the  garden  of  the  Consulate,  where  I  conld  plant 
the  trees,  and  where  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  public  property  :  that  is,  any  one  who  might 
apply  was  to  be  supplied  with  grafts  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year.  By  this  means,  the  kinds 
would  soon  be  multiplied,  and  secured  in  the  coun- 
try until  the  fruit  could  be  seen  and  apprciatcd 
by   the  Chinese   themselves.     Such  things  arc  o 
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great  value  in  China,  owing  to  the  very  bad  varie- 
ties of  both  apples  and  pears  which  the  Chinese  at 
present  possess. 

"  The  voyage  out  was  too  much  like  others  of 
the  same  kind  to  aflFord  much  worthy  of  notice, 
until  we  reached  the  beautiful  islands  in  the  Java 
sea.  The  vessel  anchored  abreast  of  the  village 
of  Anger,  in  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
supply  of  water  and  other  fresh  provisions;  and 
during  the  time  required  for  this  purpose  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  going  on 
shore.  Here  I  found  the  fine  new  variety  of  Den- 
drobium  secundum,  which  I  afterwards  sent  home, 
and  which  has  been  given  away  to  several  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Societj^. 

"  Having  a  fair  monsoon  up  the  China  sea,  we 
arrived  at  Macao  in  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Java. 
The  first  view  we  had  of  the  shores  of  this  cele- 
brated country  was  far  from  promising.  The  is- 
lands which  lie  scattered  over  this  part  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  have  a  most 
bleak  and  barren  appearance.  Granite  rocks  are 
seen  every  where  protruding  through  the  soil,  and 
rearing  their  heails  above  the  scanty  vegetation. 
The  soil  of  the  hills  is  a  reddish  clay,  containing 
Very  little  vegetable  matter,  and  is  mixed  with 
portions  of  the  granite  in  a  decaying  state,  and 
generally  has  a  cracked  and  burnt  appearance.  It 
is  of  course  a  little  richer  in  the  ravines  and  val- 
leys, where  the  best  portions  are  annually  washed 
down  by  the  rains;  but  even  here  it  is  far  from 
being  good  soil,  at  least  what  would  be  consider- 
ed as  such  in  England. 

"  When  I  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  my  letters  of 
introduction,  both  from  the  government  and  from 
private  individuals,  procured  me  many  friends, 
who  were  most  anxious  to  forward  the  views  of 
the  Society.  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.,  in  particular, 
not  only  gave  me  a  room  in  their  house,  but  placed 
their  gardens  at  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  entirely  at 
my  service,  giving  me  leave  to  take  from  them 
any  plant  I  might  wish  to  send  to  England,  and  to 
use  them  for  depositing  any  of  my  collections  in, 
until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  them 
home. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  clear  of  the  ship,  I  be- 
gan my  researches  upon  our  island  of  Hong  Kong, 
then  in  its  infancy  as  a  British  settlement.  This 
island  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  1800  or  2000  feet 
high,  sloping  in  a  rugged  and  unequal  manner  on 
each  side,  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  from  east  to  west;  in  some  places  three, 
in  othp.rs  five  in  breadth,  and  contains  very  little 
level  ground  capable  of  cultivation.  In  its  gene- 
ral features  and  sterility,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
I  have  already  noticed  with  regard  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

There  are  few  trees  of  any  size  to  be  met  with 
on  the  island,  except  those  kinds,  such  as  Mangos, 
Lee-chucs,  Longans,  Wampees,  Guavas,  and  other 
well  known  things,  which  are  planted  and  reared 
in  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  for  the  sake  of 
their  fruit.  Pinus  sinensis  is  met  with  every 
where  on  the  hill  sides,  but  it  never  attains  any 
size,  pnrtly  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  to  the  practice  which  the  Chinese  have  of  j 
lopping  off  its  under  branches  yearly  for  firewood. ' 


Several  species  of  Lagerstroemia  are  met  with, 
both  wild  and  in  gardens,  and  are  so  ornamental 
when  in  bloom,  that  they  always  reminded  me  of 
our  own  beautiful  Hawthorn.  The  Screw  Pine 
(Pandamts  odoratissimus)  and  two  or  three  well 
known  species  of  Palm,  are  met  with  on  the  low 
land  near  the  sea.  As  we  ascend,  the  hill  sides  and 
ravines  become  rich  in  Melastomas,  Lycopodiums, 
Ferns,  Phaius  grandifolius,  and  several  other  fa- 
miliar orchideous  plants.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  fine  flowering  plants  which  we 
admire  so  much  in  England,  are  found  high  up  on 
the  hills.  The  Azaleas,  Enkianthus,  and  Clema- 
tises, for  example,  generally  choose  situations 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  After  three  weeks  of  hard  labor  and  exposure 
under  a  July  sun,  both  on  the  islands  and  main  land 
in  this  part  of  China,  I  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  at  last,  that  the  south  had  been  too 
much  ransacked  by  former  botanists  to  j'ield  now 
much  that  was  really  new,  and  at  the  same  time 
ornamental.  Two  or  three  good  plants,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent,  repaid  me  for  my  labor,  and 
these  reached  England  alive  a  few  months  after 
this  time.  Their  names  are  Chirita  sinensis,  Arun- 
dina  sinensis,  Spathoglottis  fortuni,  and  a  curious 
dwarf  Lycopodium,  which  is  like  a  tree  fern  in 
miniature. 

"  The  heat  at  this  time  was  very  great,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  standing  at  92o  F.  in  the  shade, 
and  140o  when  exposetl  to  the  sun;  but  even  this 
was  nothing  when  compared  with  those  sensations 
which  every  foreigner  in  Hong  Kong  feels  from 
the  dry  and  heated  air,  probably  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence or  scarcity  of  trees  antl  shrubs. 

"Having  completed  my  researches  for  the  sea- 
son at  Hong  Kong,  I  left  the  island  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  proceeded  to  Canton  and  Macao.  At 
Canton,  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  a  bo- 
tanical way  are  the  gardens  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
and  the  celebrated  collections  at  a  place  called 
Fa-tee.  The  latter  are  simply  nursery  gardens, 
where  plants  are  grown  and  exposed  for  sale. 
Many  beautiful  species,  almost  all  natives  of  the 
south  of  China,  are  met  with  in  these  gardens, 
which,  however,  possess  little  that  is  really  new 
or  unknown  in  England.  I  believe  the  only  plants 
of  any  value  which  I  was  able  to  introduce  to  this 
country,  from  the  gardens  of  Canton  and  Macao, 
were  the  Fingered  Citron,  the  true  Mandarin 
Orange,  and  the  striking  and  beautiful  Camellia 
hexangularis. 

"  I  now  determined  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  northern  provinces,  as  soon  as  I  could  fiml  a 
vessel  in  which  I  could  engage  a  passage.  I  sailed 
on  the  23d  of  August,  and  after  visiting  the  island 
of  Namoa,  and  some  others  of  less  note  on  the 
way  up,  I  reached  Araoy  on  the  3it  of  September. 
To  my  disappointment,  this  jiart  of  China  was  even 
more  sterile  and  barren  than  that  in  the  province 
of  Canton.  The  island  of  Koolnngsoo,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ilritish,  is  diviiled  from  Amoy  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  From  the  number  of  pretty 
houses  and  gardens,  which  were  found  upon  it 
when  taken  hy  our  tro'ops,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  it  was  here  where  the  rich  and  gay  among  the 
Amoy  merchants  had  their  country  and  family  re- 
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siilenpos.  The  pardons,  liowovor,  j>rctly  as  they 
were,  contained  U-w  )>lanls  of  vahic,  or  dillcreiit 
from  what  I  had  already  met  with  at  Ht)nf;-  Ivonfr 
and  ('anton.  Some  roses  wliich  I  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  that  place,  are  saiil  to  be 
very  distinct  anil  line,  but  I  liave  never  hail  an  op- 
portunity of  soeinp  tliem  in  bloom. 

•'  Having  travelled  all  over  the  country  adjacent 
to  Amoy,  and  completed  my  researches,  I  sailed 
again  towards  the  Tormosa  Channel,  on  my  way 
to  our  moat  northern  stations  of  Chusan,  Nin{fpo 
and  Shanghac.  The  monsoon,  however,  had  now 
clianffed  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  we  ex- 
perienced very  stormy  weather,  and  strong  nor- 
therly currents,  whicli,  of  course,  were  directly 
against  us.  The  vessel  was  at  last  obliged  to  put 
into  the  Hay  of  Chinchew  from  stress  of  weather, 
and  having  sprung  her  bowsprit  in  the  gale,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  i)roceed.  In  a  day  or 
two  her  cargo  was  got  out  and  put  into  another 
vessel,  in  which  I  also  embarked,  anil  we  again 
proceeded  on  our  voyage.  This  attempt  was  even 
more  disastrous  than  the  last,  for  after  being  out 
for  several  days,  and  nearly  through  the  Formosa 
channel,  we  met  one  of  those  dreadful  gales  so 
well  known  to  the  navigators  of  these  seas;  our 
newest  and  strongest  sails  were  split  to  pieces,  the 
bulwarks  washed  away,  and  in  spite  of  every  ex- 
ertion, we  were  driven  back  far  below  the  bay 
from  which  we  started  about  a  week  before.  Two 
plant  cases,  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time,  were 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  their  contents,  of  course, 
completely  destroyed.  The  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  of  this  country,  who  are  so  critical 
when  they  find  a  few  deaths  in  plant  cases  after 
a  voyage  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  know  little  of 
the  ilangers  of  the  ocean. 

"  During  our  stay  to  refit  in  the  bays  of  Chimoo 
and  Chinchew,  I  availed  myself  of  the  0])portu- 
nity  of  exploring  tlie  adjacent  country.  It  was  on 
these  hills  that  I  found  the  pretty  Abelia  rupestris. 
Campanula  grandiflora,  and  Statice  fortuni,  which 
are  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick. 
The  natives  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  a  law- 
less and  indepenrJent  race,  who  care  nothing  for 
the  government.and  who  set  the  laws  of  the  empire 
at  defiance.  I  and  my  servant  were  sometimes 
placed  in  most  critical  situations  amongst  tliem, 
where  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  determination  were 
necessary  to  get  us  safely  out  of  their  hands. 

"  Our  little  schooner  being  refitted,  we  again 
hove  up  our  anchor,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  This 
time  the  winds  favored  us,  and  in  ten  days,  we 
were  safely  moored  in  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Chusan. 
As  we  approached  the  islands  of  the  Chusan  Ar- 
chipelago, I  was  much  gratified  with  the  great 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  There  was 
a  freshness  and  luxuriance  about  the  ■vegetation 
entirely  ditferent  from  what  I  liad  seen  before. 
Fewer  rocks  were  seen  protruding  through  the 
ground,  and  many  of  the  hills  were  cultivated 
nearly  to  their  "unimits,  w-hich  at  once  proved  the 
superior  nature  of  the  soil.  The  first  glance  at 
the  vegetation  convinced  me  that  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  seen  in  the  south;  and  that 
the  north  of  China  must  be  the  chief  scene  of  my 
future  labors  in  the  country. 


I  "I  now  delivered  my  letters  of  introduction  io 
J  IMajor-tieneral  Sir  James  Schoedile,  the  oflrieer  in 
I  command,  who  very  Kindly  procured  me  ()uarlerH 
in  a  Chinese  house  inside  the  ciiy  i)f  Tingliae,  to 
which  I  removed  from  the  ship,  and  immediately 
commenced  operations.  I  was  now  fortunate 
enough  in  getting  acijuainted  with  Dr.  Maxwell  of 
the  ]\ladras  army,  who  was  stationed  there  at  the 
tinje.  This  gentleman,  who  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  botanical  pursuits,  had  been  most  indefatigable 
in  his  researches,  and  was  consecjuently  able  to 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 

"  I  was  now  continually  travelling  amongst  the 
hills,  not  only  of  Chusan,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
but  frequently  on  the  main  land,  where  I  went 
Without  being  molested  in  any  way.  The  dispo- 
sitions of  the  peoi)le  seemed  to  have  changed  with 
the  aspect  of  their  country.  Their  features  were 
more  Euroi)ean;  they  seemed  perfectly  harmless, 
appearing  to  bear  us  no  ill  will,  and  freipicntly 
were  even  kind,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
the  Chinese,  unless  they  have  some  selfish  motive 
for  such  conduct. 

"  After  getting  together  a  considerable  number 
of  i)lants  and  seeds,  an  opporlunitj'  ofTered  of  vi- 
siting Shanghae.  That  port  had  not  been  yet  for- 
mally opened,  and  the  chances  of  getting  there 
were  few,  and  not  to  be  neglected.  I  was  there- 
fore glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  sailed  for  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  on  the  13th  of  November.  As  we 
approached  Shanghae,  we  seemed  to  have  got  into 
a  new  country.  The  mountainous  scenery  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  even  from  the  top  of  our 
highest  mast,  there  was  not  a  hill  seen  to  bound 
the  distant  horizon — all  in  view  was  one  flat  level 
plain.  This  is  what  is  called  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  is  the  great  northern  Nankin 
cotton  district.  The  land  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  and 
is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  China,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

"  In  a  country  like  this,  which  is  every  where 
flat  and  cultivated,  it  was  not  expected  that  I  could 
find  very  many  wild  plants.  Two,  however,  were 
met  with,  which  have  since  attracted  a  considera- 
ble share  of  notice  in  England.  I  allude  to  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica  anil  Anemone  jajionica.  I'he 
latter  was  found  when  in  full  flower,  amongst  the 
graves  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  round  the  ram- 
parts of  the  city.  It  blooms  in  November,  when 
other  flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  ornament  to  the  last  resting  places  of  the 
dead.  If  the  number  of  wild  flowers  in  this  dis- 
trict was  few,  they  were  well  made  up  by  those 
which  I  afterwarils  found  in  gardens  and  nurseries. 
From  the  number  of  flower  shops  in  the  city, 
which  at  this  season  were  filled  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, I  was  quite  certain  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  nurseries  for  their  cul- 
tivation, but  the  great  difliculty  was  to  find  them 
out.  The  Chinese  here,  who  knew  little  or  no- 
thing of  us,  except  as  their  conquerors,  were 
frighteneil  and  jealous,  and  would  give  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  They  always  suspected  I 
had  some  other  object  in  view  than  simply  collect- 
ing the  plants  of  their  country.  At  that  time  I 
could  not  speak  a  w-ord  of  the  language;  and  my 
servant,  who  was  brought  up  from  the  province  of 
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Canton,  was  equally  at  fault,  so  that  every  thing 
was  up-hill  work  with  us.  However,  by  examin- 
ing everj'  hole  and  corner  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  sometimes  getting  the  boys  who  were  less 
jealous  than  the  rest,  to  assist  us,  we  tliscovered 
several  nurseries  which  contained  large  collections 
of  plants,  many  of  which  were  quite  new  and 
very  ornamental.  I  was  also  much  assisted  by  H. 
M.  Consul,  Captain  Balfour,  who  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  me  in  my  pursuits.  Amongst 
other  things  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Tree 
PiBonies  was  obtained  at  this  time. 

<'  It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  as  vege- 
tation was  leafless,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  like  a  complete  collection  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  plants  would  be  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  I  therefore  packed  up  the 
things  which  I  had  already  secured,  and  sailed  for 
Ningpo  on  my  way  to  the  south. 

"  Here  I  had  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter 
as  I  had  at  Shanghae,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese.  Ultimately,  however,  I  discovered  se- 
veral mandarins'  gardens  and  nurseries,  from  which 
I  made  additions  to  my  collections.  All  these 
things  were  of  course  out  of  flower,  and  some  of 
them  leafless  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  it  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  many  of  them  proved  most 
remarkable  plants.  Here,  as  at  most  other  places, 
I  made  many  inquiries  after  the  supposed  Yellow 
Camellia,  and  oflered  ten  dollars  to  any  Chinaman 
who  would  bring  me  one.  Any  thing  can  be  had 
in  China  for  dollars  .'  and  it  was  not  long  before 
two  plants  were  brought  to  me,  one  of  which  was 
said  to  be  light  yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  as 
the  Double  Yellow  Rose.  Both  had  buds  upon  them, 
but  neither  were  in  flower.  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me,  and  it  seem- 
ed so  foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  a  plant  which 
I  woulil,  in  all  probability,  throw  away  afterwards, 
and  yet  I  could  not  lose  the  chance  slight  as  it  was, 
of  possessing  the  Yellow  Camellia.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  written  label  stuck  in  each  pot,  both 
of  which  were  old,  and  apparently  the  labels  and 
writing  had  been  there  for  some  years.  At  last 
we  compromised  the  matter;  I  agreeing  to  pay 
half  of  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half  after 
the  plants  had  flowered.  On  these  conditions  I 
got  the  Camellias,  and  took  them  with  me  to  Hong 
Kong.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  when 
they  flowered,  nothing  was  yellow  about  them 
but  the  stamens,  for  they  were  both  semi-double 
worthless  kinds. 

"  I  now  hired  a  Chinese  boat,  and  crossed  over 
to  Chusan,  where  I  arranged  my  collections  and 
sailed  for  the  south,  arriving  at  Hong  Kong  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1844.  My  chief  object  now  was 
to  get  cases  made,  and  my  collections  packed  and 
shipped  for  England.  About  eighteen  cases  were 
sent  home  in  three  different  shii)s  about  this  time, 
and  several  small  packets  of  seeds  were  sent  by 
the  overland  mail. 

"As  it  was  autumn  when  I  was  travelling  in 
the  north  of  China,  man}^  of  the  plants  on  the 
hills  were  in  seed,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  say  whether  their  flowers  were  ornamental  or 
not.  I  made  a  selection,  however,  upon  chance, 
considering  that  there  would  be  at  least,  some  good 
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things  amongst  them,  and  that  by  this  means  a  sea- 
son would  be  gained.  1  did  not  intend  them  to  be 
given  out  to  the  country,  until  they  were  proved 
at  the  garden,  or  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  in  bloom  on  the  Chinese  hills,  and 
of  sending  a  description  home.  The  seeds  being 
in  ffood  condition  were  soon  raised,  and  unfortu- 
nately many  of  them  were  given  away  which  did 
not  prove  at  all  ornamental.  Others,  however, 
were  really  valuable  things,  amongst  which  I  may 
mention  the  Buddlea  lindleyana,  the  Azalea  ovata, 
and  the  Cryptomeria  japonica. 

"  The  plant  cases  to  which  I  have  already  allu- 
ded, contained  amongst  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing, many  of  which  have  been  already  given  away 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

Buddlea  lindleyana, 
Anemone  japonica, 
Lycoris  radiata? 
Daphne  fortuni, 
Forsythia  viridissima, 
Jasmjnura  nudifiorum, 
Weigela  rosea, 


Chirita  sinensis, 
Arundina  sinensis, 
Spathog^lottis  fortuni, 
Fing:ered  Citron,  (true) 
Campanula  grandifiora, 
Azalea  oblusa, 
ovata, 
"        squamata, 
Abelia  rupestris, 


Indigofera  decora, 
Cryptomeria  japonica, 


and  twelve  or  thirteen  very  fine  new  varieties  of 
the  Tree  PsaJony,  having  several  shades  of  purple, 
lilac,  deep  red,  and  white  flowers.  Besides  these, 
the  cases  contained  a  number  of  valuable  plants 
which  have  not  flowered,  and  about  which  little 
is  at  present  known. 

"  While  I  was  waiting  in  the  south  of  China 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  collections  just  noticed,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Canton  and  Macao 
attwo  different  times,  and  saw  the  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Moutans,  and  other  plants  in  bloom.  The 
gardens  of  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  nurseries 
at  Fa-tee,  are  particularly  gay  during  the  spring 
months  with  these  flowers.  The  Moutans  are 
yearly  brought  down  from  the  north  to  Canton, 
where  they  flower  shortly  afterwards,  and  are 
then  discarded  as  useless,  as  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  China  is  too  hot  for  them;  this  trade, 
therefore,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dutch  hyacinths 
in  Europe. 

"  The  mountains  near  Canton,  which  I  visited 
in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Lay,  as  well  as  tliose 
of  Hong  Kong,  were  very  gay  at  this  season  with 
the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Enkianthus  reticulatus, 
Azalea  squamata,  and  various  other  species.  This 
part  of  China,  however,  had  little  to  increase  my 
collections,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  I  started 
again  for  the  northern  provinces. 

'  The  whole  of  this  season  was  spent  in  tlie 
Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Shangliae  districts,  my  prin- 
cipal object  being  to  see  all  the  plants  of  these 
places  in  flower,  and  to  mark  those  which  I  want- 
ed for  seed.  In  ortler  to  do  this  effectually,  I  was 
obliged  to  visit  each  district  three  or  four  times 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

<'  The  Flora  of  Chusan,  anil  all  over  the  main 
land  in  this  part  of  China,  is  very  different  from 
those  portions  of  the  south  which  I  have  already 
described.  Almost  all  the  species  of  a  tro|)ical 
character  have  entirely  disappeared,  ami  in  their 
places  we  finil  others  related  to  things  found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  I  here  met,  for  the 
first  time,  the  beautiful  Glycine  sinensis,  wild  on 
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the  hills,  whore  it  rlimhs  in  heil^os  and  on  trees,  ] 
anil  allows  i(s  lloworinfr  biunclios  1<>  luuif;  in  grace- 
ful f«"stoons,  by  llie  sides  of  the  narrow  roads 
which  lead  across  the  nioiiiitaiiis.  'I'he  Ficusnili- 
da,  so  eomnion  around  all  the  temples  anil  houses 
in  the  >)<)ulli,  ia  here  unknown,  and  many  of  those 
beautiful  Uowerinp  grenera,  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore rcmarkeil,  are  only  found  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains  in  Hong-  Konpr,  here  have  chosen  less 
exalted  situations;  I  allude  more  jiarticularly  to 
the  Azaleas  which  abound  on  the  hill-sides  of  this 
island.  Most  ])ersons  have  seen  and  admired  the 
Azaleas  which  are  yearly  brought  to  the  Chiswick 
fetes,  and  which  as  individual  specimens  surpass,  in 
most  instanccSjthose  which  grow  and  bloom  on  their 
native  hills;  but  few  can  form  anj-  idea  of  the  gor- 
geous and  striking  beauty  of  these  Azalea-clad 
mountains,  w^here  on  every  sitle,  as  far  as  our  vision 
extends,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  ilaz- 
zling  brightness  anil  surjiassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it 
Azaleas  alone  which  meet  the  eye  and  claim  our 
attention:  Clematises,  wild  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
tlic  Glycine  sinensis,  noticed  above,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things,  mingle  their  flowers  with  them, 
and  make  us  confess,  that  after  all,  China  is  indeed 
the  '  central  flowery  land.'  There  are  several 
species  of  IMyrtaceous  and  other  Ericaceous 
plants,  which  are  also  common  on  the  hills,  but  no 
species  of  heath  has  been  ever  found;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  genus  docs  not  exist  in  thi  spart  of  China. 

<'Thc  Tallow  tree  (f^tillingia  sebtf'tra,)  is  abun- 
dant in  the  valleys  of  Chusan,  and  large  quantities 
of  tallow  and  oil  are  yearly  extracted  from  its 
seeds.  The  Laurus  camphora,  or  Camphor  tree,  is 
also  common,  and  attains  a  very  large  size,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  camphor  is  extracted  or  exjiort- 
ed  from  the  island.  Thea  viridis,  the  Green  Tea 
shrub,  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  rather  extensive- 
ly; but  if  we  except  a  small  quantity  of  tea  which 
is  annually  sent  over  to  Ningpo  and  the  adjoining 
towns  on  the  main  land,  the  whole  of  the  produce 
is  used  by  the  natives  themselves.  Every  small 
farmer  and  cottager  has  a  few  plants  on  his  own 
premises,  which  he  rears  with  considerable  care, 
but  seems  to  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  its  cultiva- 
tion on  a  larger  scale  for  exportation.  Indeed  it 
is  questionable  if  it  would  pay,  as  the  soil  is 
scarcely  rich  enough;  and  although  the  shrub 
grows  pretty  well,  it  is  far  from  being  so  luxuriant 
as  it  is  in  the  larger  tea-districts  of  the  mainland, 
which  I  afterwards  visited. 

"  The  forests  of  different  varieties  of  Bamboo 
are  very  striking,  and  give  a  kind  of  tropical  cha- 
racter to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  countrj'. 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  the 
Yellow  Bamboo,  with  its  clean  straight  stems  and 
graceful  tops  and  branches  waving  in  the  breeze; 
it  always  reminded  me  of  our  young  larch  forests 
in  England.  The  Pinus  sinensis  noticed  in  the 
south  is  also  common  here:  it  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  being  found  over  all 
the  country,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude.  The 
Cunninghamia  sinensis  is  also  found  in  abundance; 
and  besides  these,  there  are  several  species  of  Cy- 
press and  Juniper  found  growing  around  the  tombs 
of  the  rich,  which  are  scattered  over  the  valleys 
and  hill-sides. 


"The  fruits  of  Chusan  are  of  very  little  impor 
tanee;  nearl_\  all  the  jieaches,  grapes,  pears,  plums, 
oranges,  iVc,  which  are  seen  in  the  summer  sea- 
son in  the  markets,  are  brought  from  the  main 
land.  There  are  two  fruits,  however,  cultivated 
on  the  island,  which  are  of  considerable  excel- 
lence; the  one  is  called  by  the  Chinese  laJig-wKK'; 
it  is  a  scarlet  fruit  not  unlike  an  arbutus  or  straw- 
berry, but  having  a  stone  like  a  i)luni  in  its  centre; 
the  other  is  tlie  Kiim-qi/at,  a  small  species  of  citrus, 
about  the  size  of  an  oval  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet 
rind  and  a  sharp  acid  pul)). 

"  The  new  plants  of  the  island  were  seen  In 
flower  this  season  for  the  first  time.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  a  beauti- 
ful Daphne,  (Daphne  fortuni.)  and  the  Azale.i 
ovata,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
species  which  I  have  introduced.  Weigela  rosea, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  of  northern  China, 
which  was  first  met  with  in  the  garden  of  a  man- 
darin near  the  city  of  Ting-hae  on  this  island,  was 
this  spring  loaded  with  its  noble  rose-colored  flow- 
ers. Ruddlea  lindleyana  was  also  seen  this  year 
in  great  perfection  growing  in  the  hedges  on  the 
hill-sides,  often  side  by  side  with  the  Glycine  si- 
nensis. 

"  Ningpo  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Chusan, 
and  is  situated  on  the  main  land.  My  visits  here, 
at  difierent  times  during  this  summer,  were  attend- 
ed with  much  less  difliculty  than  in  the  jireceding 
autumn.  I  was  now  beginning  to  speak  a  little 
Chinese,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
town,  and  the  whole  of  the  places  where  the  dif- 
ferent mandarins'  gardens  and  nurseries  were  situa- 
ted. This  was  of  much  importance,  as  I  was  able 
to  save  so  much  time,  which  used  to  be  formerly 
spent  in  fruitless  in(|uiries.  The  mandarins  were 
particularlj'  inquisitive  at  this  time  about  every 
thing  which  related  to  the  movements  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  other  foreigners,  who  were  likely  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  their  port;  and  as  we  were 
able  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  Chinese,  I  soon 
found  that  my  frequent  visits  were  verj-  agreeable 
to  them.  The  nursei-ymen,  too,  having  found,  I 
supi)ose,  that  my  money  was  as  valuable  to  them 
as  that  which  they  received  from  their  own  coun- 
trymen, were  no  longer  shy,  but  most  anxious  to 
sell  me  any  plants  which  I  wanted. 

"  The  gardens  of  the  mandarins,  although  small, 
were  extremely  gay,  particularly  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year;  and  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  me,  contained  a  number  of  new  plant.^ 
of  great  beauty  and  interest.  On  entering  one  of 
the  gardens  on  a  fine  morning  in  May,  I  was  stiuclc 
with  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers  which  completely 
covered  a  distant  part  of  the  wall;  the  color  was 
not  a  common  j-cllow,  but  had  something  of  buflF 
in  it,  which  gave  the  flowers  a  striking  and  un- 
common appearance.  I  immediately  ran  up  to  tJie 
place,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  found  that  I 
liad  discovered  a  most  beautiful  new  yellow  climb- 
ing rose.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  afterwards 
learned,  that  this  rose  is  from  the  more  northern 
districts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  will  prove 
perfectly  hardy  in  Europe.  Another  rose,  which 
the  Chinese  call  the  '  five-colored,'  was  found  in 
one  of  these   gardens  at  this  time;   it  belongs  to 
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to  tlie  section  commonly  called  China  Roses  in  this 
country,  but  sports  in  a  very  strange  and  beautiful 
manner.  Sometimes  it  produces  self-colored 
blooms,  being:  either  red  or  French  wliite,  and 
freciuently  having  flowers  of  both  on  one  plant  at 
the  same  time,  while  at  other  times  the  flowers 
are  striped  with  the  colors  already  mentioned. 
This  will  also  be  as  hardy  as  our  common  China 
rose.  Glycine  sinensis  is  often  grown  on  a  ilat 
trellis  in  front  of  the  summer  house,  or  forms  a 
kind  of  portico,  which  affords  a  pleasing  shade 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  En- 
twined with  one  of  these  trees,  I  found  another 
variety,  having  very  long  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  light  blue 
of  the  other.  I  immediately  asked  permission 
from  the  old  Chinese  gentleman  to  make  some 
layers  of  this  fine  plant,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
one  of  these  is  now  alive  in  the  garden  at  Chis- 
wick. 

"After  seeing  the  difTerent  gardens  and  nurse- 
ries in  the  town,  I  generally  left  Ningpo  for  the 
hills  in  the  district.  The  natives  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  quite  a 
different  race  from  those  in  the  south,  and  perfect- 
ly harmless  in  their  dispositions:  I  have  often  re- 
sided amongst  their  mountains  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
anil  never  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment I  received  at  their  hands.  The  temple  of 
Tein-tung,  a  large  monastic  building  situatetl 
amongst  the  green  tea  hills,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Ningpo,  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort,  ow- 
ing to  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  vegetation  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Here  many  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  were  only  found  in  gardens 
in  other  places,  were  wild  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  hedges.  The  Forsythia  already  named,  was 
common  on  the  road-sides,  and  was  covered  with 
its  bright  3'ellow  flowers  in  early  spring.  Seve- 
ral species  of  Viburnum  of  great  beauty,  and  one 
Hydrangea,  were  also  met  with  here,  besides  all 
the  other  plants  which  have  been  already  noticed 
as  abounding  on  the  hills  of  Chusan.  Cryptomcria 
japonica  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  anil  state- 
ly trees  which  are  fountl  on  the  hill-siiles;  it  grows 
about  as  tall  as  a  common  pine,  the  stems  are  per- 
fectly straight,  its  branches  hang  drooping  down 
in  a  most  graceful  manner,  anil  altogether  it  is 
not  unlike  the  Auracarias  of  Norfolk  Island,  or 
Brazil,  but  probably  much  more  hardy.  The  wood 
possesses  great  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
highly  prized  by  the  higher  classes  amongst  the 
Chinese.  Paulownia  imperialis,  Lilium  japoni- 
cum,  and  several  other  well  known  Japanese  plants, 
are  also  indigenous  to  this  part  of  China,  which 
shows  that  the  vegetation  of  the  two  countries 
must  be  very  much  alike. 

"I  arrived  at  Shanghae  this  year  on  the  ISth  of 
April,  and  spent  two  or  three  weeks  there,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  during  the  season.  My  principal 
object  was  to  see  all  the  plants  in  the  different  nor- 
thern districts  as  they  came  into  flower,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  I  should  stay  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  in  one  place  at  one  time.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  I  purchased  a  collection  of  Tree 
Pfconies  during  my  first  visit  in  the  winterof  LS43 
which  were  said  to  be  very  splendid  things,  and  en- 


tirely different  in  color  from  any  of  the  kind  which 
were  Ifnovvn  in  England.  The  history  of  this  pur- 
chase is  rather  amusing,  and  affords  a  curious 
example  of  the  kind  of  duplicity  Avhich  I  had  to 
contend  with.  I  had  drawings  with  me  of  vari- 
ous Moutan  Peonies,  which  werfe  said  to  exist  in 
the  country :  and  when  these  were  shown  to  a 
Chinese  nurseryman  in  Shanghae,  he  said  he  could 
get  them,  but  that  they  were  only  to  be  procured 
at  a  place  called  Soo-chou,  distant  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  it  would  be  rather  expensive 
to  bring  them  down.  I  asked  him  how  many 
kinds  there  were,  what  were  the  colors  of  their 
flowers,  and  finally  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  each.  lie  told  me  very  grave- 
ly, that  he  would  undertake  to  send  to  Soo-chou 
for  them,  providing  I  would  pay  him  at  the  rate 
of  a  dollar  for  each  plant.  I  was  too  anxious  to 
get  them  to  make  any  objections  to  the  price, 
which,  after  all,  was  not  much  out  of  the  way,  if 
they  were  to  be  brought  about  a  hundred  miles. 
In  the  stipulated  time,  the  plants  were  delivered 
to  me  in  excellent  order,  and  the  money  was  paid. 
They  were  then  taken  down  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
dispatched  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  very 
fair  condition.  I  had,  of  course,  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  flowers  at  that  time,  and  was  now, 
(April,  1844,)  anxious  to  get  some  more  in  flower, 
and  intended  to  send  my  old  friend  back  again  to 
Soo-chou  for  another  collection,  stipulating,  how- 
ever, this  time,  that  all  the  plants  should  be  in  flow- 
er, in  order  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  colors.  One  morning,  however,  as  I 
was  going  out  into  the  countrj',a  short  distance  from 
Shr.nghae,  I  was  surprised  by  meetin"^  a  country- 
man with  a  load  of  Moutans  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  were  very  large  and  fine, and  the  colors  were 
dark  purples,  lilacs,  and  deep  reds,  kinds  of  which 
the  very  existence  was  alwaj's  doubted  in  England, 
and  which  are  never  seen  at  Canton.  Dr.  Lockhart, 
an  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  being  with  me  at 
the  time,  we  soon  found  out  the  name  of  the  Mou- 
tan district;  and  from  the  state  of  the  roots  in  the 
mans  basket,  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  plants 
had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  or  two  out  of  the 
ground,  and  that,  therefore,  the  distance  from 
Shanghae  could  not  exceed  six  or  eight  miles,  a 
surmise  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  perfect- 
ly correct.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  place  where 
my  nursery  friend  had  procured  his  plants  in  the 
autumn  before,  and  where  he  would  have  gone 
again,  had  I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  fimi  that  I 
could  easily  go  there  myself.  Indeed,  I  afterwards 
discovered  there  was  no  Moutan  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soo-chou,  having  met  a  man  from  that 
place  in  the  Shanghae  district,  where  he  had  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  buj'ing  Tree  Paionies 
to  take  home.  I  was  now  out  in  the  Moutan  dis- 
trict daily,  during  the  time  the  different  plants 
were  coming  into  bloom,  and  secured  some  most 
striking  and  beautiful  kinds  for  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

"Several  very  distinct  and  beautiful  Azaleas 
were  added  to  my  collections  during  this  summer 
at  Shanghae,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  of  an 
ornamental  character,  which  have  not  yet  been 
described.     Many  of  these  things  arc  expected  to 
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prove  hanly  cnoufrh  lo  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  anil  others  will  make  exeellent  plants 
for  the  preen-iioiise.  My  researches  this  year 
were  extendeil  for  some  ilistance  into  the  interior, 
which  is  intersecteil  in  all  ilirections  by  canala — 
in  fact,  the  canals  in  the  north  of  China  are  the 
highways  of  the  country,  ami  the  boats  arc  the 
carriages.  The  heat,  ilurinfr  the  months  of  July 
anil  Aujjust,  was  very  opj^ressive,  the  thermometer 
frequently  standing-  at  100"  Fahr.  in  the  sluule. 

"  In  the  autumn,  after  the  seeils  which  I  hail 
markeii,  were  ripe,  I  grot  my  collections  together, 
anil  saileil  for  Hong  Kong,  in  onler  to  make  my 
shipments  for  Kngluiul.  These  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  glazed  cases  of  living  plants,  and  one  bag-  of 
seeds,  which  were  sent  home  in  four  different  ves- 
sels. IMany  of  the  plants  were,  of  course,  dupli- 
cates of  the  best  species  which  were  shipped  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year;  but  a  number  of  them 
were  now  sent  for  the  first  time.  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  following  may  be  noticed  as  arriving  in 
England  alive  for  the  first  time: 


Tree  Paeonies,  wilh  purple  ami 
lilac  flowers,  etc.,  (twenty 
plants.) 

Spiraea  prunifolia,  flore  pleno, 
'•        sp. 

Calystegia  pubescens,  flora  ple- 
no, 

The  Chinese  five-colored  Rose, 

Rosa  sp.  (a  curious  anemone- 
flowered  kind.) 

Edgworthia  clirj-.santha, 

Hydrajigea  sp.,  trom  the  woods 
of  Tein-tung', 

Rhyiichospermum  jasmiiioides, 

Acer  sp.,  fron)  Japan, 

Mandarin  Orange,  (true,) 


Campanula  sp   (liluc,) 
Fortunrea  cliinensis, 
Lycopodium  R'ildenovii, 

'■  caesium, 

Gardenia  florida,  var.  fortuni- 

ana, 
Finns  sp.,  from  Japan, 

"        "         Ningpo, 
Juniporas  sp.,  north  ot'  China, 
Bamboos,  (northern  varieties,) 
Viburnum  .sp.  ;    tlie.<c   are  fine 

shrubs,     witli     large     round 

heads   of   flowers,    like    the 

Gueldres  Rose. 
Shanghai  Peach,  (a  fine  large 

variety.) 


and  several  other  plants  to  which  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent give  any  names. 

"  The  last  sliipment  at  this  time,  was  made  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1844.  As  it  was  still  win- 
ter in  the  northern  provinces,  and  as  nothing  could 
be  done  in  the  south,  I  determined  to  go  over  to 
the  Philippine  islands  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  Manilla  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  1845.  As  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  the  vegetation  of  Luronia  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  Island  of  Java,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  woods  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  species  of  the  genus 
Ficus;  I  should  imagine  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  indigenous  trees  belong  to  this  family. 

"After  some  trouble,  I  discovered  the  locality 
of  the  beautiful  Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  and  pro- 
cured a  large  supply  of  the  plants  for  the  Society. 
As  my  visit  here  was  a  secondary  object,  I  had 
very  little  time  to  spare,  and  therefore  took  every 
means  in  my  power  to  make  the  most  of  my  time. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  an  Indian's  hut  in  the 
wood  my  head-quarters  for  a  certain  time,  where  I 
held  a  sort  of  market  for  the  purchase  of  orchida- 
ceous plants.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  hut  was 
generallj-  strewed  with  these  j)lants  in  the  state  in 
which  they  had  been  cut  from  the  trees,  and  often 
covered  with  flowers.  The  Phalaenopsis,  in  par- 
ticular, was  very  beautiful  at  this  time.  I  was 
most  anxious  to  get  large  specimens  of  this  plant, 
and  offered  a  dollar,  which  was  a  high  sum  in  an 


Indian  forest,  for  the  largest  specimen  which 
should  1)0  brought  to  me.  The  lover  of  this  beau- 
tiful tribe  of  plants  will  easily  imagine  the  delight 
I  felt,  when  I  saw  two  Indians  approaching  with  a 
plant  of  extraordinary  si/.e,  having  ten  or  twelve 
branching  llower-stalks  ui)on  it,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  flowers  in  full  bloom.  '  There,'  said 
they,  in  evident  triumph,  '  is  not  that  worth  a 
dollar  T'  '  You  lia\e  gained  the  ilollar,'  said  1,  as 
I  paid  them  the  money,  anil  took  possession  of  my 
prize.  The  same  jilant  is  now  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society;  and  although  a  little  re- 
duced, in  order  to  get  it  into  the  jilant  case  at 
Manilla,  is  still  by  far  the  largest  specimen  in 
Europe. 

"  I  found  few  other  plants  of  value, except  perhaps 
two  species  of  Ai-rides,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
in  flower;  these,  however,  with  some  other  Ma- 
nilla plants,  are  now  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick. 
Upon  reference  to  the  garden  lists,  on  my  return, 
I  find  that  out  of  four  cases  of  Manilla  orchideous 
plants,  no  fewer  than  forty-five  specimens  of  the 
Phalaenopsis  have  been  given  away  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  Rly  allotted  time  having  expired,  I  sailed  for 
my  old  station  in  the  north  of  China,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  14th  of  March.  My  principal  object 
now  was  lo  make  another  collection  of  all  my 
finest  plants,  which  I  intended  to  bring  home  un- 
der my  own  care.  I  had  written  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  requesting  to  be  favored  with  full 
returns  of  the  state  in  which  my  various  ship- 
ments had  arrived  in  England,  and  these  lists  were 
now  coming  to  hand  by  every  mail.  When  I 
found  from  these  lists,  that  any  of  the  species  were 
perfectly  safe,  I  discarded  them  from  my  collec- 
tions, and  only  kept  the  kinds  which  were  either 
newlj-  discovered,  or  those  which  we  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  during  the  voyage,  or  which, 
if  not  lost,  were  in  doubtful  condition. 

"  Foo-chow-foo,  a  large  city  on  the  river  Min, 
was  visited  this  summer,  for  the  first  time,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  black  tea  districts  in  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Fokein.  The  plants  in  this  dis- 
trict, with  a  few  exceptions,  were  the  same  as  I 
had  already  found  either  in  the  south  or  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire.  This  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  as  this  part  of  the  country  lies 
about  half-way  between  the  province  of  Quantung 
in  the  south,  and  that  of  Keangsoo  in  the  north  of 
China.  When  my  examination  of  the  country  was 
completed,  there  was  no  English  vessel  in  the 
Min,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  a  passage 
in  a  Chinese  junk,  which  was  bound  for  the  city 
of  Ningpo.  (Jn  our  voyage  up  the  coast,  we  were 
attacked  by  fleets  of  pirates  on  two  different  days, 
and  had  I  not  been  well  armed,  we  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  where,  in  all  probability,  my  ca- 
reer would  have  been  soon  terminated.  I  had  a 
severe  attack  of  fever  at  the  same  time,  and  alto- 
gether was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  when 
I  reached  Chusan  where  my  countrymen  were  sta- 
tioned. Having  the  greater  part  of  my  collections 
in  the  country  near  Shanghae,  I  was  most  anxious 
to  know  in  what  state  they  were;  and  finding  an 
English  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
I  immediately  crawled  on  board  in  the  best  way  I 
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could,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  soon  reached  our 
destination.  It  woulii  be  unjust  and  ungratpful  not 
to  mention  here  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  merchants 
in  Shanghae,  whose  house  was  open  to  me  as  my 
home,  and  where,  by  the  skill  of  Dr.  Lockhart  and 
Dr.  Kirk,  the  fever  gradually  left  me,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  attend  to  my  collections. 

"In  addition  to  the  plants  iliscovered  last  year, 
I  obtained  about  this  time  some  valuable  species 
from  Japan.  Every  means  had  been  used  during 
my  early  visit  to  Shanghae,  to  induce  the  Chinese 
nursery-gardeners  to  import  for  me  Japan  plants 
in  the  junks  which  annually  trade  between  Cha- 
poo  and  that  country.  Several  collections  had 
been  brought  me,  but  none  of  any  value  until  this 
autumn,  when  some  Azaleas  and  other  plants  of 
much  interest  arrived. 

"  The  whole  of  my  plants  from  the  districts  of 
Foo-choo-foo,  Chusan  and  Ningpo,  being  now 
brought  together  at  Shanghae,  I  got  them  packed, 
and  left  the  north  of  China  for  the  last  time  on  the 
1 0th  of  October,  on  ray  way  to  Hong-Kong  and 
England.  When  I  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  I  des- 
patched eight  glazed  cases  of  living  plants,  the 
duplicates  of  which,  and  many  others,  I  intended 
to  bring  home  under  my  own  care.  I  now  went 
up  to  Canton,  and  took  my  passage  for  England ; 
and  with  eighteen  glazed  cases,  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of  Northern  China,  sailed  on 
the  22nd  of  December.  We  arrived  in  the  Thames 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1846,  having  been  three  years 
and  three  months  absent  from  home. 


"  The  plants  arrived  in  excellent  order,  and  the 
following  kinds,  amongst  many  others,  may  be 
noticed  as  having  been  imported  this  year  for  the 
first  time: 


Glycine  sinensis,  with  wliite 
flowers, 

Azalea  obtusa,  from  Japan, 
"      sp.  from  Japan, 
"      four    species    from   the 
north  of  China, 

Prunus  sinensis  (flore  plcno 
albo.) 

Dielytra  spectabilis, 

Berberis  (mahonia)  fortuni. 

Scutellaria  sp.,  (a  fine  herba- 
ceous plant  with  blue  flow- 
ers.) 

Rose,  the  fineHouble  climbin? 
yellow. 

Rose,  double  white  climbin 
variety, 

Rose,  dark  red  do. 


Pinus  sp.,  from  Japan,  two  va- 
rieties. 

Oak  from  Chusan, 

Camellia  hexangularis  (true,) 

Camellia  'star,'  (.')  a  variety  of 
hexangularis, 

Spireea  sp., 

Lycopodmm  sp.,  ('  Man  neen 
chun^,'  of  the  Chinese,) 

Kum-quat,  a  curious  small 
orange, 

130  plants  of  Tree  Poeonies, 
consisting  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen varieties,  having  flow- 
ers of  various  shades  of  pur- 
ple, lilac,  dark  red  and  white, 

Seeds  of  the  true  Shantung 
cabbage — a  very  valuable 
northern  kind. 


Rose,  purple  garden  kind, 

"The  number  of  plant-cases  altogether  amount- 
ed to  sixty-nine,  besides  packages  of  seeds,  some 
of  which  arrived  in  better  condition  than  could 
have  been  expected,  antl  others  in  worse.  As  all 
my  fine  plants  were  sent  several  times,  I  find,  upon 
looking  over  my  lists,  that  there  are  only  two  of 
value  which  have  really  been  lost  to  the  country: 
the  one  is  a  Rosaceous  slirub,  found  on  the  hills  of 
Chtkiang,  and  the  other  is  a  curious  Ranuncula- 
ceous  herbaceous  plant  obtained  in  a  garden  near 
Shanghae;  there  are  dried  specimens  of  both 
amongst  my  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  which  may  one  day  lead  to 
their  being  again  introduced." 


Notes  on  "Packing  House  Salt"  for  Manure. 

BY  WM.  B.  ODDIE,  PIERMONT,  N.  Y 


I  CANNOT  recommend  too  highl.y  the  advan- 
tages, for  application  to  gardens  and  or- 
chards, of  the  refuse  salt  obtained  from  the 
packing  houses.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  arrived 
at  a  positive  analysis  of  this  fertilizer  ;  but 
as  blood,  and  small  particles  of  bone  in  a 
putrescent  state,  are  amono'  its  component 
parts,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  its  value 
as  a  manure,  added  to  its  utility  as  a  des- 
troyer of  insects  in  the  larva  state. 

You  recommend  common  salt,  as  a  top- 
dressing  in  fruit  orchards,  as  being  "strongly 
disagreeable  to  nearly  all  this  class  of  in- 
sects," Curculio  or  Plum-weevil,  and  an  ex- 
cellent recommendation  it  is. 

The  olfactories  of  insects  in  general,  ap- 
pear to  be  wonderfully  acute,  therefore  the 


compound  to  which  I  allude,  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  offensive  odor,  is 
particularly  obnoxious  to  these  troublesome 
intruders.  I  put  less  than  a  quart  round 
each  peach  tree,  and  then  gave  the  field  a 
top-dressing,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  to 
the  acre,  after  planting  potatoes  in  the  drill. 
My  peaches  are  in  the  most  healthy  and 
fruitful  condition  ;  and  I  am  now  digging 
the  crop  of  potatoes,  and  as  yet  have  found 
no  sign  of  disease,  although  the  very  next 
field  is  affected.  When  I  have  housed  the 
whole,  I  will  send  you  the  result,  feeling 
quite  sanguine  that  a  good  and  sound  yield 
will  class  me  among  the  fortunate. 

To  those  of  your   readers,  who   may  be 
desirous  of  getting  this  manure,  and  test- 
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ing  its  properties,  I  will  remark  that  any  of 
the  packing  houses  in  New-York  will  be 
glad  to  dispose  of  it,  at  about  twenty-five 
cents  per  barrel,  unless  a  demand  may  in- 
duce them  to  raise  the  price. 

Salt  is  a  wonderful  food  for  plants,  and 
strange  to  me  is  it  that  none  of  the  agricul- 
tural clubs  have  called  the  attention  cf  far- 
mers to  the  importance  of  its  use.  Another 
time,  I  can  give  you  my  experience  in  its 
application  to  meadows,  etc. 


The  advantages  of  the  salt  which  hag 
been  previously  used  in  packing  meat,  are, 
I  feel  certain  from  my  own  experiments, 
very  considerable.  As  a  fertilizer,  the  ani- 
mal matter  mixed  with  it  being  large,  it  is 
greatly  increased  in  value ;  while  being 
considered  a  refuse  article,  it  may  usually 
be  obtained  at  such  prices  as  render  it  one 
of  the  cheapest   manures. 

Wm.  B.  Oddie. 

Piermont,  N-  Y.,  Sept.  15. 


FRUITS  IN  OHIO. 

BY  W.  H.  SCOTT,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


No  part  of  the  world  would  appear  better 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruits  than  that 
portion  of  the  West,  extending  from  lati- 
tude thirty-five  to  latitude  forty-one,  having 
for  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  river.  We 
would  narrow  down  still  more,  by  saying 
that  the  tier  of  counties  bordering  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  are  better  suited 
to  the  successful  growing  of  the  fruits  of  a 
temperate  climate  than  any  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Lake  valleys.  The  advan- 
tage which  northern  Ohio  has  over  other 
portions  of  the  country,  is,  that  while  the 
soil  is  warm,  rich,  and  easily  cultivated,  and 
the  climate  suited  to  all  the  standard  fruits, 
the  influence  of  frosts  in  destroying  newly 
formed  fruit,  is  felt  less  injuriously  so  near 
to  this  great  body  of  water  than  any  where 
else,  where  the  advantages  of  soil  and  mar- 
ket are  as  good.  Every  portion  of  the 
country  may  grow  certain  fruits  successful- 
ly ;  but  few  portions  are  alike  favorable  for 
all  our  standard  fruits.  The  pear  thrives 
in  the  country  around  Boston.  The  peach 
is  largely  and  profitably  cultivated  in  New- 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  But  the  peach  does 
not  succeed  weW  around  Boston,  and  the 


pear  is  not  at  home  in  Delaware.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  Ohio  presents  more  facilities  for 
fruit  culture,  we  venture  to  say,  than  any 
state  in  the  Union.  A  large  portion  of  our 
fruits,  in  their  native  form,  grow  wild  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance,  and 
many  of  them,  in  their  natural  slate,  as  the 
grape,  strawberry  and  raspberry,  are  well 
worthy  of  removal  to  the  garden. 

Along  the  Ohio  river,  the  grape  is  culti- 
vated to  perfection,  and  the  peach,  pear, 
apple,  plum,  raspberry  and  strawberry,  are 
grown  with  ease  ;  still  there  is  much  less 
certainty  of  their  bearing  regularly  than  on 
the  lake  shore,  as  a  glance  at  a  statement 
of  the  fruit  seasons  in  the  two  portions  of 
the  state  would  show. 

The  southern  exposures  of  the  hills  upon 
the  Ohio,  cannot  be  excelled  in  natural 
advantages  for  grape  culture  by  any  part  of 
the  vine-growing  portions  of  Europe.  The 
wine  from  some  of  the  numerous  vineyards 
along  the  Ohio,  may  be  placed  in  compari- 
son with  the  best  Rhenish,  without  dispa- 
ragement. Protection  in  winter  is  not  found 
necessary  for  the  best  native  wine-grapes 
The  strawberry  is  taken  into  the  market  ol 
Cincinnati,  in  greater  perfection  and  in  lar 
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ger  quantity,  than  into  any  of  the  larc^er 
cities  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Mr.  Long- 
worth  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  much  merit 
as  a  horticulturist,  has,  probably,  the  most 
extensive  vineyards  in  the  country.  His 
fourteen  vineyards  contain  about  seventy 
acres,  and  are  mostly  under  the  care  of  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  familiar  with  vine- 
growing  and  wine-making  in  their  own 
country.  He  prefers  the  northern  exposures 
of  the  hills,  and  thorough  ploughing  to 
trenching.  His  attempts  to  acclimate  the 
foreign  grape  have  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  more  reliance  is  placed  on  our  native 
varieties,  many  of  which  answer  well  both 
for  wine  and  table  use.  He  plants  his  rows 
in  the  vineyard  six  feet  apart,  and  his  plants 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  row,  and  cul- 
tivates with  the  plough.  Mr.  Longworth 
has  been  also  a  prime  mover  in  the  question 
of  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the  strawberry 
plant,  and  has  driven,  with  a  steam  power, 
most  of  his  opponents  from  the  field. 
Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 


paid  to  the  cherry  in  southern  Ohio,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  this  fruit  all  over  the 
state ;  though  there  are  few  portions  which 
are  not  well  suited  for  its  culture.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  pear.  Probably  more  and 
finer  varieties  of  the  cherry  are  exhibited  at 
the  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society's  shows, 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere.*  Apple  or- 
chards are  multiplying  rapidly  in  most  of 
the  counties,  and  a  great  disposition  is  ex- 
hibited to  change  the  numerous  seedlings 
into  palatable  fruit.  When  England  be- 
comes an  important  market  for  Ohio  apples, 
as  it  probably  will  before  many  years,  the 
superior  advantages  afforded  by  the  Lake 
region,  over  other  parts  of  the  state,  must 
render  it  the  great  apple-growing  portion. 
One  of  the  advantages  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  ;  the  other  is  the  easy  water  com- 
munication afforded  for  shipment  to  the  At- 
lantic, through  and  by  Lake  Erie,  the  Wel- 
land  canal.  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, without  necessity  of  transhipment. 

Toledo,  Sept.  27,  1846.  W.  H.  ScOTT. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  countr}^,  excepting 
Central  Africa,  that  naturalists  have  at  all 
penetrated,  which  is  richer  in  rare,  novel, 
and  interesting  plants,  than  Mexico.  The 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  embraced  within 
its  limits,  is  very  great.  Sandy,  arid  de- 
serts—rich, deep  watered  valleys — high, 
''old  mountainous  tracts — all  abound,  each 
covered  with  its  appropriate  vegetation. 

The  Eoyal  Garden  atKew,  near  London, 
has  lately  received  from  Mr.  Staine,  a  col- 
lector employed  in  Mexico,  some  specimens 
of  the  Cactus  family,  which  are  of  enormous 
proportions. 

The    district    where    Mr.    Staine   found 


these  monster  Cacti,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  division  of  the 
Cactus  family,  called  EchiTWcactus,  Hedge- 
hog Cactus,  (from  eckinos,  a  hedgehog,)  is 
naturally  almost  entirely  confined  to  Mexico, 
and  abounds  in  gigantic  proportions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  first  large  specimen,  which  Mr. 
Staine  sent  to  the  Kew  gardens,  proved  to 
be  a  new  species,  and  was  named  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hooker,  Echinocactus  stanesii,  in  honor 
of  its  discoverer.     It  was  the  largest  of  the 


•  One-third  more  varieties  were  shown  at  the  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  Hortiouhural  Society's  exhibition  in  June  last, 
all  of  the  finest  quality— Black  Tartarians  three  inches  In  cir- 
cumference.— Ed. 
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Fig.  CO. 

genus  ever  seen  in  Europe,  weighing,  when 
the  roots  were  entirely  free  from  earth, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Fig. 
60,  from  the  Revue  Horticole,  gives  an  ac- 
curate view  of  this  species.  It  arrived  at 
Kew  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  produced  from  its  apex  about  one 
hundred  fine  orange-colored  blossoms,  re- 
sembling those  of  Opuntia.     We  are  sorry 


The  Giant  Mexican.  Cactus,  (Echinocactus  stanesii.) 

to  add,  however,  that  it  has  since  decayed 
and  perished. 

This  first  plant,  however,  is  but  a  pigmy 
compared  with  one  which  Mr.  Staine  has 
since  forwarded  to  Kew.  The  "  latter  mon- 
ster" specimen,  was  selected  among  great 
numbers  which  grow  in  the  district  referred 
to.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  twenty 
men,  with  the  aid  of  levers,  to  raise  this 
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great  thorny  plant  upon  the  car  or  chariot, 
which  was  to  transport  it  to  Vera  Cruz,  the 
nearest  seaport.  The  weight  of  this  re- 
markable specimen  was  about  four  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Staine  describes  these  Cacti  as  grow- 
ing in  deep  ravines,  among  masses  of  rocks 
situated  in  the  high  mountains  of  Mexico. 
The  finest  specimens  are  in  places  where 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  them  with  a  car- 
riage, and  it  is  done  with  difficulty  even  on 
horseback.  Some  of  them,  which  he  mea- 
sured, were  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height. 
When  we  reflect  how  slowly  this  family  of 
succulent  plants  grow,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  these  gigantic  specimens  of  Mexican 
Cacti  are  some  of  them  several  hundred 
years  old. 


The  Cactus  tribe,  as  such  of  our  readers 
as  arc  familiar  with  Mexican  products  are 
aware,  is  not  a  family  of  plants  merely  cu- 
rious to  the  botanist  or  plant  collector.  On 
one  of  the  species,  C.  cochi7iillifera,  the 
Cochineal  insect  feeds,  that  insect  which 
produces  the  splendid  scarlet  dye,  so  well 
known  in  commerce.  Mexico  has  the  en- 
tire monopoly  of  this  product,  and  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Oaxaca  is  that  in  which  it  is 
chiefly  cultivated.  Some  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  little  red  insect,  apparently  so  insig- 
nificant, may  be  obtained,  when  we  men- 
tion that  the  annual  export  of  it  now 
amounts  to  above  one  million  of  dollars,  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  two  millions  dol- 
lars worth  of  it  have  been  exported  in  a  sin- 
gle year. 


HOW  TO  RENOVATE  AN  "OUTCAST.' 

BY  J.  B.  W.,  NEW- YORK. 


It  is  very  rarely  that  experiments  are  pro- 
perly made  or  accurately  reported.  The 
following  one,  on  a  subject  highly  interest- 
mg  to  every  cultivator  of  the  Pear  tree  on 
the  sea-board,  appears  to  us  highly  satisfac- 
tory in  both  respects. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with 
the  Appendix  to  our  work  on  Fruits,  are 
well  aware  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
natural  "  running  out  "  of  varieties.  In 
other  Avords,  we  are  confident  that  wher- 
ever a  variety,  once  productive  and  excellent 
in  a  certain  soil,  fails,  it  is  for  the  want  of 
certain  conditions  necessary  to  its  success. 
Either  it  has  exhausted  the  soil  of  those 
constituents  necessary  to  health  and  pro- 
ductiveness ;  or,  if  the  tree  is  a  young  one, 
and  immediately  shows  signs  of  decay,  it 
is  evident  that  it  has  been  propagated  from 
an  unhealthy  and  diseased  stock. 
29 


The  hints  we  ga\'e  our  correspondent  be- 
low, were  based  on  some  chemical  notions, 
which  were  only  vague  theory  then,  but 
which  subsequent  observations  have  given 
us  greater  confidence  in.  The  renovating 
substances  that  we  recommended  in  this 
case,  were  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil  of  J.  B.  W. ;  but  all 
the  alteration  which  we  are  able,  even  now, 
to  suggest  for  other  sites,  would  be  to  sub- 
stitute air-slaked  lime  for  charcoal,  in  hea- 
vier soils,  that  are  naturally  deficient  in  the 
former  substance. 

The  salts  of  iron,  and  especially  sulphate 
of  iron,  has  a  specific  action  upon  the  dis- 
ease which  attacks,  in  unfavorable  soil  or 
climate,  the  epidermis  of  the  pear  and  other 
plants,  both  on  the  leaf  and  fruit.  Obser- 
vations of  the  occasional  results  of  black- 
smith's cinders,  applied  to  this  tree,  in  va- 
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rioiis  parts  of  the  country,  first  drew  our 
attention  to  this  fact.  We  have  lately  seen 
a  paper,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  Paris,  by  M.  Boussingalt,  bearing 
directly  on  the  diseases  of  plants  as  affected 
by  the  salts  of  iron, which  confirm  and  extend 
our  own  crude  views  on  this  subject.  The 
substance  of  this  essay  we  shall,  at  some 
convenient  moment,  lay  before  our  readers. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  plain  and  simple  mode 
adopted  in  the  experiment  below.  If,  as 
we  are  convinced,  a  tree,  which  some  have 
condemned  as  an  "  outcast  "  from  pomolo- 
gical  society,  may  be  renovated  so  easily  as 
this,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  "  spare  "  it. 
The  quantities  of  the  substances  added  to 
the  soil  to  renovate  it,  were,  it  should  be 
remembered,  applied  to  a  tree  neax\y  fvll 
grown.  One  half,  one-fourth,  or  less,  should, 
of  course,  be  used  to  trees  of  correspondingly 
less  size  and  age. 

A  hint  may  be  taken  from  this  treatment 
of  old  trees,  for  the  better  culture  of  young 
ones  on  soil  naturally  unfavorable. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist : 

You  will  remember  the  conversation  we 
had  together  three  years  ago,  about  the  ap- 
parently worn  out  condition  of  my  Virgalieu 
or  St.  Michael  {Doyenne — Ed.)  pear  trees.  I 
spoke  of  them  then,  in  the  language  of 
Knight  and  Kenrick,  as  "  degenerate  out- 
casts." Though  they  had  once  borne  me 
excellent  crops  of  fruit,  which  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed,  yet  for  several  years  they 
had  only  produced  cracked,  blighted,  mise- 
rable fruit — indeed  such  as  was  absolutely 
worthless. 

I  remarked  to  you,  that  I  considered  the 
variety  worn  out,  and  good  for  nothing  in 
my  neighborhood,  and  that  I  intended  to 
cut  down  my  trees,  which  were  large  and 
fine,  and  ought  to  yield  every  year  several 
bushels. 


My  situation  is  a  sheltered  one  in  West- 
chester county;  and  after  some  inquiries 
about  my  soil,  which  is  a  light,  though  ex- 
cellent, sandy  loam,  you  told  me  that  you 
believed  the  trees  had  exhausted  the  proper 
elements  from  the  soil  ;  that  in  consequence 
the  fruit  failed,  and  recommended  me,  in- 
stead of  cutting  them  down,  to  renovate 
them. 

Struck  with  the  force  of  your  reasoning 
at  the  time,  which  I  have  not  leisure  now 
to  repeat  to  your  readers,  I  determined  to 
make  a  trial  with  two  trees.  I  did  so,  in 
the  fall  of  1S43.  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  repeating  in  writing,  what  I  told  you  ver- 
bally, that  I  have  now  had  two  crops  of 
beautiful  fair  fruit,  as  excellent  as  the  finest 
that  grew  upon  my  soil  twenty  years  ago. 

As  many  persons  about  New- York  and 
Long-Island,  have  trees  of  the  Doyenne  or 
Virgalieu  pear  in  the  same  degenerate  con- 
dition in  which  mine  were,  I  comply  with 
your  request  to  give  a  simple  statement  of 
my  proceeding  with  my  trees,  premising  in 
the  outset,  that  it  is  entirely  based  upon  the 
hints  I  received  from  you. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1843,  I  took  in 
hand  two  large  and  thrifty  Virgalieu  pear 
trees,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height. 
I  first  scraped  ofT  all  the  rough  outer  coat 
of  bark,  and  coated  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
over  with  soft  soap,  put  on  with  a  paint 
brush.  1  next  cut  out  about  one-third  of 
all  the  poorest  branches,  and  shortened  the 
head  of  the  tree  one-third,  by  "  heading 
back "  the  principal  limbs,  covering  the 
wounds  after  paring  them,  with  the  "shell- 
lac  solution,"  (the  best  thing  I  have  ever 
tried,)  recommended  on  page  32  of  the 
"  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America." 

I  then  dug  a  trench,  four  feet  wide  around 
the  whole  ball  of  roots,  veTy  much  as  if  I 
were  going  tp  transplant  it.  I  left  a  ball 
of  roots,  h,  untouched  about  six  feet  in  dia- 
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Fig.  61.     Renovating  an 

meter.  The  roots — all  the  roots,  large  or 
small — that  extended  beyond  this  ball,  I 
cut  off;  and  I  should  judge  that  I  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  roots ;  or,  as  you 
advised  me,  about  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
branches  reduced. 

The  trench  itself,  which  was  four  feet 
wide,  I  dug  twenty  inches  deep  ;  and  carted 
away  all  the  old  soil  from  it  to  another  part 
of  my  garden.  I  next  carted  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  soil  from  a  field  of  good  pasture, 
where  the  sod  had  not  been  broken  up  for 
several  years.  I  drew  this  earth,  composed 
pretty  largely  of  the  sod  itself,  and  filled 
the  trench  around  both  trees. 

To  each  tree  I  then  applied  the  following 
substances,  viz.,  two  bushels  of  refuse  or 
scoriae  from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  two  bush- 
els of  charcoal  pretty  well  broken,  and  two 
pounds  of  potash  well  pulverized.  These 
substances  I  had  on  the  spot,  and  mingled 
them  with  the  fresh  soil  as  it  was  put  in 
the  trench.  After  the  trench  was  full  of 
soil  containing  these  stimulants,  I  had  the 
whole  of  its  contents  thoroughly  intermixed, 


"  Outcast  "  Pear  Tree. 

by  turning  them  over  ana  over  agam  with 
the  spade.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess.    Now  a  word  about  the  results. 

The  first  summer  after  the  trees  had  been 
operated  upon — that  of  1S44, 1  was  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  with  the  luxuriance  and 
vigor  of  the  new  growth.  It  was  very 
healthy,  and  had  the  appearance  of  that  of 
a  very  fine  young  tree.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  tree  had  formed  a  new  and  handsome 
head. 

Next  season,  1845,  it  blossomed  mode- 
rately. But  almost  every  blossom  set,  and 
gave  me  a  fruit.  Every  fruit,  to  my  great 
joy  and  satisfaction,  was  large,  fair  and 
smooth  ;  the  growth  was  clean  and  healthy, 
and  the  leaves  dark  green  in  color. 

This  year,  I  have  had  a  fine  crop :  two 
bushels  from  one  tree,  four  bushels  from 
the  other.  They  were  superb  fruit — ge- 
nuine, old-fashioned  Virgalieus  ;  and  I  can- 
not doubt  that  my  trees  will  continue  to 
bear  such  for  many  years. 

I  need  not  say,  that  I  and  many  others 
are  convinced  by  this  experiment,  that  the 
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licar  tree,  of  many  sorts  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, have  failed  from  a  want  of  proper 
sustenance  in  the  soil.  Whether  the  recipe 
you  gave  me,  may  he  improved  upon  or  not, 
,1  cannot  say  ;  but   I   can  say,    that,  so  far, 


it  has  answered  perfectly ;  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  every  old  and  enfeebled  pear  tree, 
that  bears  cracked  fruit,  may  be  restored  to 
good  health  and  a  fine  bearing  condition  by 
following  the  same  rules.  J.  B.  W. 
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Greenwood  Illustrated  :  in  a  series  of  Pictu- 
resque and  Monumental  Views,  from  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  James  Smillie.  The  Lite- 
rary Department  by  N.  Cleveland.  New-York. 
Published  by  H.  Martin.  4to.  Part  I.  and  II. 
What  a  beautiful  work  !  is  the  involuntary 
exclamation  which  bursts  from  one's  lips  on 
opening  the  first  two  numbers,  just  issued, 
of  this  publication.  Fair  broad  margins, 
admirably  executed  line  engravings,  and 
scholar-like  and  refined  letter  press,  all  ori- 
ginal, fresh,  and  wearing  the  best  stamp  of 
the  native  mint — this  is  reallj'  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  cheap  and  flimsy  reprints, 
magazine  scrap  plates,  and  wholesale  lite- 
rary robberies.  "  Greenwood  Illustrated," 
as  a  tasteful  book,  (if,  as  we  doubt  not,  the 
future  numbers  bear  out  the  rich  promise 
of  these  before  us,)  we  consider  something 
to  be  proud  of.  We  scarcely  know  any  si- 
milar publication,  produced  even  by  luxu- 
rious and  wealthy  England,  that  is  superior 
to  it. 

The  work  is  one  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  finer  sentiments,  and  not  to  the  utili- 
tarian feeling  of  the  day,  and  we  chronicle 
its  advent,  in  so  perfect  a  form,  as  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  the  deep  under-current  of 
feeling,  which  sways  silently,  yet  powerfully, 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  showing  plainly 
enough  to  those  who  care  to  observe,  that 
the  passion  for  the  "almighty  dollar," 
prominent  as  it  may  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, has  not  destroyed  in  the  hearts  of 
the    people    any  of  that  warm  current   of 


tenderness,  love  of  poetry,  nature  and  art, 
that  distinguish  the  civilized  man  from  a 
rude  and  barbarous  inhabitant  of  theFejee 
Islands. 

When  half  a  century  more  shall  have 
elapsed,  we  imagine  it  will  be  found  that, 
in  sentiment  and  art,  the  Americans  evince 
a  feeling  as  profound,  and  an  aptitude  as 
striking,  as  now  distinguish  them  for  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  irrepressible  energy. 
It  is  not,  while  half  a  nation  is  busied  in 
clearing  forests,  and  building  up  settle- 
ments, that  one  can  hope  for  the  highest  re- 
sults of  civilization  in  the  remainder. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  United  States  possess,  at 
this  moment,  three  rural  cemeteries  far  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
state  this  in  any  vain  spirit  of  boasting,  or 
on  our  own  information  merely.  A  friend, 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  this  sub- 
ject in  America,  who  is  greatly  interested 
in  rural  cemeteries,  and  who  has,  within  a 
year,  visited  Europe  almost  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  assures  us  that 
neither  Pcre  le  Chaise,  nor  any  other  rural 
cemetery  on  the  continent,  or  in  England, 
will,  for  one  moment  compare,  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  highest  elements  of  beauty 
in  such  a  spot,  with  Mount  Jjuhurn,  Green- 
wond  or  Laurel  Hill — the  three  great  rural 
burial  places  of  Boston,  New- York  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  place  Mount  Auburn  first,  because  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Boston  belongs  the  cre- 
dit of  first  showing  this  country  how  beau- 
tiful and  consoling  a  spot  "  God's  acre," 
(as  the  old  Germans  expressively  call  the 
burial  ground,)  may  be  made.  The  burial 
ground — alas  !  for  too  long  a  time  that  sad 
and  desolate  place,  open  to  the  garish  eye 
by  the  highway  and  in  the  crowded  streets, 
overgrown  with  thistles  and  briars,  and  cal- 
culated only  to  render  more  painful  and  re- 
volting the  final  decay  of  the  poor  discarded 
tenement  of  the  soul  ! 

Mount  Auburn  was  the  first  to  show  our 
people  how  soothing  and  benign  the  influ- 
ence upon  the  living,  rural  beauty  may 
exert  even  in  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
dead.  It  is  only  fifteen  years  since  that 
place  was  consecrated  by  the  eloquent  and 
touching  address  of  Stoey,  yet  so  rapidly 
has  the  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  fit- 
ness extended,  that  we  can  now  name  quite 
a  number,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
almost  every  one  of  our  larger  towns  or 
cities  at  the  north,  now  points  to  its  rural 
cemetery  as  one  of  its  most  interesting  fea- 
tures. 

Greenwood,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  is  the 
finest  rural  cemetery  in  America,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  world.  It  is  not  yet  equal 
to  Mount  Auburn  in  monuments  ;  it  is  not 
superior  to  it  in  its  interior  of  leafy  woods 
and  dells,  but  it  is  pre-eminent  in  a  certain 
breadth  that  belongs  to  it ;  and  especially 
in  extent,  in  position,  and  in  the  grand  ocean 
view  that  it  commands. 

From  Mr.  Cleveland's  introductory  re- 
marks, we  quote  some  paragraphs  on  the 
salutary  influences  of  cemeteries,  and  the 
selection  of  the  site  of   Greenwood  itself. 

"  The  idea  of  a  rural  cemetery,  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  be  beyond  the  rangre  of  city  improvements, 
yet  so  near  as  to  be  of  convenient  access,  seemed 
to  reach  at  once,  all  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Large  enough  for  the  wants  of  many  generations, 


it  furnishes,  in  its  guarded  enclosure,  full  security 
against  those  violations  of  the  grave,  by  which 
the  zeal  of  science  or  of  gain  has  so  often  shocked 
public  sentiment  and  deeply  injured  the  feelings 
of  survivors.  The  vault,  so  unpleasant  to  many, 
might  indeed  be  found  here,  but  it  would  no  long- 
er be  the  inevitable  resting-place  of  the  departed. 
Hither  wounded  Affection  could  resort,  attracting 
no  notice  and  dreading  no  intrusion.  Here  Sor- 
row could  bring  its  graceful  offerings,  and  Taste 
and  Art  join  with  Nature  herself  in  adorning  the 
last  home  of  the  loved  and  lost.  To  its  silent  soli 
tudes  he  thoughtful  would  come  to  meditate, 
here  the  man  of  business  and  care  would  often  re- 
assure his  hesitating  virtue ;  and  here,  amid  the 
thousand  witnesses  of  mortality,  and  in  all  the  sooth- 
ing influences  of  the  scene,  the  gay  and  leckless 
would  read  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety. 

To  the  importance  of  this  reform,  New-York, 
though  somewhat  slow  to  move,  could  not  but  at 
length  awake.  If  any  where  the  evils  alluded  to, 
were  obvious  and  vast;  if  in  any  city  i  etter  ac- 
commodations were  imperatively  demanded,  that 
city  was  emphatically  this  great  and  growing  me- 
tropolis. Again  and  again,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, the  fields  of  the  dead  had  been  broken 
up  to  be  covered  with  buildings  or  converted  into 
open  squares.  The  tables  of  death  showed  that 
already  nearly  ten  thousand  human  bodies  must  be 
annually  interred,  while  calculation  made  it  all 
but  certain  that  in  half  a  century  more  the  aggre- 
gate would  be  told  in  millions. 

"  The  island  of  New-York,  presenting  no  secure, 
or  at  least  no  very  eligible  spot  for  a  cemetery,  at- 
tention was  turned  to  a  large  unoccupied  tract  in 
Brooklyn,  lying  near  Gowannus  Bay.  As  if  provi- 
dentially designed  and  reserved  for  the  very  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  particular  in  which  these  grounds  could  have 
been  better  adapted  to  that  use.  Within  sight  of 
the  thronged  mart,  and  not  three  miles  from  its 
busiest  haunts.  Greenwood  enjoys  nevertheless  per- 
fect seclusion.  It  is  of  ample  extent,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  square  rod  of  it  which  ma)^  not  be  used 
for  burial.  Its  numerous  avenues  and  paths  furnish 
a  long  and  delightful  drive,  presenting  continually 
scenes  of  varied  beauty.  Now  you  pass  over  verdant 
and  sunny  lawns — now  through  park-like  groves, 
and  now  by  the  side  of  a  tangled  and  unpruned 
forest.  At  one  moment  you  are  in  the  dell  with 
its  still  waters,  its  overhanging  shade  and  its  sweet 
repose.  At  the  next,  3'ou  look  out  from  the  hill- 
top on  the  imperial  city  with  its  queenly  daughter 
— on  the  bay  so  beautiful  and  life-like — <lown  into 
the  quiet  and  rural  hamlet,  or  beyond  it  on  the 
distant  ocean." 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  Green- 
wood, these  engravings,  from  the  highly 
artistical  burin  of  Smillie,  will  convey  a 
very  faithful  impression  ofmany  of  its  lovely 
sylvan  scenes,  interspersed  with  fine  monu- 
ments, and  diversified  by  winding  lanes. 
Greenwood  has  been   well  laid  out,  we  be- 
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lieve,  chiefly  by  Major  Douglass,  whose 
skill  and  taste  are  well  known.  The  seve- 
ral buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  place,  are  designed  in  a  simple  and 
quiet  rural  style,  which  meets  with  our 
hearty  approval.  The  "  Keeper's  Lodge," 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  engravings  in 
Part  I.,  and  Mr.  Cleveland's  description, 
which  accompanies  it,  is  a  pretty  and  truth- 
ful reflex  of  the  beauty  of  the  view,  and 
the  moral  feeling  which  it  awakens  in  the 
mind. 

"On  the  left  of  the  avenue,  and  just  beyond  the 
entrance,  stands  the  keeper's  lodge.  It  is  a  cot- 
tage in  the  rustic,  pointed  style,  with  four  gables. 
The  sides  are  of  plank  uprights,  battened  with 
cedar  poles,  rough  from  the  forest.  Its  whole  ex- 
terior is  unsmoothed  and  unpainted — yet  it  is  sym- 
metrical and  picturesque.  Embowered  in  the 
grove,  and  already  looking  old  enough  to  be  coeval 
with  the  trees  that  shade  it,  its  entire  aspect  is  in 
harmony  with  the  place  and  its  associations.  In 
such  a  home,  we  sometimes  imagine,  might  have 
been  found,  long  ago,  near  the  church-yard  of 
some  quiet  hamlet  in  our  fatherland,  one  of  those 
immortal  sextons,  whose  occupation  and  quaint 
humor  genius  has  loved  to  depict. 

"  Hard  by,  a  tower  of  the  same  primitive  order, 
supports  a  bell,  which  is  rung  whenever  a  funeral 
train  enters  the  grounds.  This  is  a  custom  hal- 
lowed by  its  own  appropriateness,  as  well  as  by 
long  and  general  observance.  In  cities,  the  toll- 
ing of  bells  for  the  dead  has,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, been  long  discontinued.  In  country  villages, 
however,  the  usage  still  prevails.  The  deep  tones 
of  the  bell  in  Greenwood,  penetrating  its  dells, 
and  echoing  from  its  hills,  are  the  only  sounds 
that  reach  the  mourner's  ear,  as  he  follows  some 
dear  object  to  the  tomb.  Often,  we  know,  at  such 
times,  this  unexpected  but  still  familiar  sound  has 
touched  the  springs  of  memory  and  feeling,  carry- 
ing back  the  mind  to  the  homely  scenes,  but  bright 
hours  of  childhood — to  the  far-off  native  vale — to 
that  knell  from  the  village  steeple,  which  once 
called  the  reminiscent  to  weep  over  some  sweet 
flower,  cut  down  in  its  morning  beauty — and  to 
that  humble  grave-yard,  where,  bedewed  with 
tears  of  veneration  and  love,  a  father  and  mother 
now  sleep." 

Many  of  the  monuments  in  this  cemetery 
are  of  that  soft  brown  sandstone  used  in 
the  construction  of  Trinity  Church,  and  we 
have  noticed  a  few — as,  for  example,  some 
on  Ocean  Hill,  in  a  bold  and  massive  style, 
which  are  both  original  and  good. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Land- 


scape Gardening  taste  of  the  country  should, 
at  the  present  moment,  appear  most  fully 
developed  in  our  rural  cemeteries.  In  the 
main,  they  are  admirably  laid  out  and  well 
kept.  The  original  growth  of  wood  is  well 
treated,  the  individual  lots  prettily  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  general 
effect  is  park-like,  or  highly  picturesque. 

The  only  point  broadly  open  to  criticism, 
is  the  mode  of  e?iclosi?tg  a  majority  of  the 
lots  held  by  individuals.  The  exhibitions 
of  ironmongery,  in  the  shape  of  vulgar  iron 
railings,  posts  and  chains,  balustrades,  etc., 
all  belonging  properly  to  the  front-door 
steps  and  areas  of  Broadway  or  Chestnut- 
street,  and  for  the  most  part  barbarous  and 
cockneyish  in  their  forms,  are  totally  out  of 
keeping  with  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  re- 
pose, and  the  seclusion  of  a  rural  cemetery. 
A  collection  of  such  barrier?,  such  as  we 
have  especially  noticed  at  Laurel  Hill,  goes 
far  to  destroy  all  the  harmony  and  rural 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

When  an  iron  fence  is  made  the  means 
of  enclosing  a  cemetery  lot,  it  should  al- 
ways take  the  simplest  and  most  unobtru- 
sive form.  One  does  not  desire  a  display 
of  florid  iron  castings  in  such  a  scene.  It 
is  an  open  violation  of  the  spirit  of  nature 
that  breathes  around.  A  low  hedge,  neatly 
kept,  of  Arbor  Vitse,  Privet,  or  that  hardy, 
compact  and  charming  little  Rose,  the  Dou- 
ble Burnet  (Double  White  Scotch,)  will  al- 
ways be  an  harmonious  and  agreeable  mode 
of  marking  the  limits  of  proprietorship  in  a 
secluded  sylvan  scene  like  our  cemeteries. 

To  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  illustrated 
works  of  this  class,  we  cannot  too  cordially 
commend  Greenwood  Illustrated.  It  is 
a  work  highly  creditable  to  New-York  and 
to  the  country  in  every  respect,* 


*  The  following  is  the  plan  of  publication  : 
"  The  work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  each  containing  three 
beautiful  line  engravings,  for  50  cents,  or  proof  impressions, 
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A  Manual  of  Roses,  comprisittg  the  most  com- 
plete history  of  the  Rose,  including  every  class, 
and  all  the  most  admirable  varieties  that  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe  and  America,  together  with 
ample  information  on  their  culture  and  propaga- 
Hon.  By  William  Robert  Prince.  New- 
York.  Published  by  the  Author.  (12mo.  213 
pages.     75  cts.) 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  sufficiently 
explains  its  character.  The  Rose,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  has  undergone  such  an 
improvement  in  the  hands  of  scientific  cul- 
tivators, within  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly 
by  hybridizing,  that  it  is  now  the  favorite 
flower  of  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Dahlias, 
which  formerly  held  up  their  proud  heads, 
the  undisputed  glory  of  the  gardens  in  au- 
tumn, have,  it  cannot  be  denied,  fallen  out 
of  favor  at  the  court  of  Flora,  since  the 
fine  classes  of  autumnal  roses — £ourbo7is 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  have  made  their 
appearance. 

This  is  an  excellent  manual  of  Roses,  and 
its  excellence  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  Rivers^ 
Rose  Amateur^ s  Guide,  with  such  additions 
as  the  author's  experience  could  suggest. 
Mil.  Rivers  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish growers  of  the  Rose,  and  has  so  tho- 
roughly written  out  the  subject,  that  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said  at  present.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Prince  says,  in  his  preface,  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  writer  of  the  present  little 
volume,  to  combine  in  its  pages,  every  item 
of  knowledge  that  is  comprised  in  that  va- 
luable work,  and  he  adds,  "  to  extract  from 


on  large  paper,  for  $1,  to  be  completed  in  six  Parts,  making 
Ihc  whole  expense  S3  for  the  general,  and  $6  for  the  proof 
edition.    Payable  on  delivery  of  each  part. 

It  is  sold  to  subscribers  at  a  rate  so  near  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion, that  the  public  may  rest  a.ssured  that  it  will  never  be  ob- 
tained for  less  than  the  present  price. 

"  The  work  being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Greenwood  Institution,  is  not  issued  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  bookseller's  publications,  and  will  only  be  furnished 
to  those  who  pre-engage  it  before  completion.  It  will  contain 
at  the  end,  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  every  individual  pos- 
sessor of  the  work." 


every  other  source,  whatever  additional  in- 
formation was  attainable." 

The  volume  contains  not  only  a  brief 
description  of  all  the  most  remarkable  va- 
rieties, but  directions  for  the  propagation  of 
Roses,  forcing,  culture  in  pots,  and  general 
culture  in  the  open  garden. 

Those  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Prince  will 
be  able  to  gather  some  idea  of  his  profound 
filial  piety,  and  his  literary  taste,  from  the 
dedication  of  this  volume,  which  we  copy. 

"  TO   THE 

MEMORY  OF  MY  FATHER, 

THE     LATE 

WILLIAM    PRINCE,    OF    FLUSHING. 

The  first  work  penned  by  this  hand,  since  that 
fated  hour  when  thou  sankest  into  the  tomb,  I  now 
inscribe  to  thee!  thus  dedicating  the  aspirations 
of  the  mind  to  the  source  whence  their  power 
emanated. 

"  To  me  the  encomiums  of  the  living  are  naught ; 
I  seek  not  their  plaudits,  which,  if  received,  would 
pass  me  by  like  the  idle  breeze — heeded  not. 

"But  to  thee,  oh  my  Father!  rises  at  all  times  the 
soul-felt  devotion,  which  the  remembrance  of  thy 
manifold  kindnesses,  and  of  thy  ever-pervading 
purity  of  feeling,  which  stamped  thy  mind  above 
all  other  men,  is  alone  capable  of  inspiring.  Rest! 
Rest,  my  Father,  from  the  toils  of  life  in  the  re- 
gions of  peace;  or  in  the  sublimated  enjoyment 
of  another  transition  in  the  chain  of  existences, 
so  oft  by  thee  recoimted;  where — oh!  where — the 
enlarged  intelligence  and  expanded  conceptions 
of  a  more  glorious  sphere,  are  destined  to  reward 
the  well  spent  life :  by  unveiling  to  the  enraptured 
imagination  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Universe. 

"  William  Robert  Prince." 


Two  Hundred  Designs  for  Cottages  and  Vil- 
las, etc.,  original  and  selected.  By  Thomas  U. 
Walter  and  J.  Jay  Smith.  Philadelphia. 
Cakey  &  Hart.  4to.  (Published  in  four  num- 
bers of  about  30  plates  each,  price,  complete, 
$10;  or  $2.  50  per  number.) 

This  work,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  before  us,  we  con- 
sider a  timely  contribution  to  the  stock  of 
materiel,  every  day  in  greater  demand 
among  those  of  our  citizens  who  desire  to 
build  ornamental  cottages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  designs  in  this 
number  are  selected  from  Loudon,  Robin- 
son, Goodwin  and  other  English  writers  on 
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Domestic  Architecture  ;  but  there  are  also 
a  few  original  designs  by  Mr.  Walter,  the 
well  known  architect  of  the  Girard  College, 
and  others. 

The  designs  are  in  outline  merel}',  and 
are  usually  accompanied  with  ground  plans 
of  the  principal  floor.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, accompanied  with  any  descriptions  of 
the  buildings,  the  object  being  rather  to 
present  a  great  iiumher  of  examples,  some 
good,  and  some  of  course  indifl^erent,  allow- 
ing each  individual  to  use  his  own  fancy 
in  selecting,  than  to  direct  and  form  the 
taste  by  models  especially  adapted  to  this 
countr}'.  We  copy  the  following  explana- 
tory remarks  from  the  preface  : 

"  From  the  designs  now  presented,  the  incipient 
builder,  who,  perhaps,  has  paid  little  attention  to 
detail,  may  discover  what  it  is  he  requires,  and  be 
thus  enabled  to  render  his  work  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject of  taste.  The  professional  man,  surrounded 
by  costly  works  of  art,  when  he  inspects  our  book, 
may  at  once  say,  that  amid  some  original  designs, 
he  recognises  much  that  he  i«  familiar  with;  but 
before  he  condemns  our  labors,  he  will  also  pro- 
bably remember  how  difficult  to  procure,  and  how 
expensive  to  import,  are  the  works  from  whose 
treasures  we  have  drawn  for  the  information  im- 
parteil ;  and  that  though  the  engravings  in  question 
may  be  in  his  possession,  how  few  persons  in  Ame- 
rica can  command  access  to  them;  and  on  reflec- 
tion, he  may  feel  disposed  to  join  the  many  in  ex- 
pressing his  sui'prise  that  no  similar  book  has  here- 
tofore been  presented  to  the  public  in  any  part  of 
the  world;  most  of  which  have  been  published  on 
the  subjectjcontaining  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  plates. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  variety  as  we  have  present- 
ed, there  is  something  that  is  faulty,  as  well  as 
much  to  admire;  by  combining,  altering  or  add- 
ing, each  individual  may  procure  a  residence, 
tasteful  and  convenient  in  its  interior,  as  well  as 
ornamental  and  agreeable  to  the  eye." 

This  is  asking  from  the  architecturally 
uneducated  person,  who  turns  over  a  varie- 
ty of  designs,  a  good  deal  of  the  highest 
inventive  powers  of  the  best  architect,  for 
we  think  no  houses  so  positively  bad  as  those 
made  up  by  such  persons,  from  odds  and 
ends  that  are  borrowed  from  half  a  dozen 
difTerent  designs. 


There  are,  however,  several  plea!>i..j, 
cottages  and  villas  in  this  work,  and  we 
shall  look  with  interest  to  the  succeeding 
parts. 

Now  that  the  taste  is  fairly  awakened, 
there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  designs  for 
the  public  attention.  The  advice  in  this 
matter,  that  we  wish  to  give  our  readers, 
who  are  about  to  build,  is,  never  to  forget 
simplicity,  fitness  and  truthful  expression,  in 
their  houses. 

Small  cottages,  ornamented  with  battle- 
ments,  like  castles  in  confectionary,  or  the 
roofs  stuck  full  of  little  gables,  as  if  knock- 
ed into  so  many  "  cocked  hats,"  or  oppress- 
ed with  wooden  Corinthian  columns,  mon- 
grel carricatures  of  the  immortal  Greek 
temples,  we  have  no  toleration  for.  Let 
our  readers  beware  how  they  build  them, 
for  the  public  taste  in  this  country,  will  soon 
be  matured  to  that  point  that  they  will  nei- 
ther be  relished  nor  admired. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  they  are  about  to 
build,  lot  them  examine  as  many  different 
plans  as  they  can  get  access  to,  and  such 
works  as  the  present  will  materially  assist 
them. 

In  selecting  a  design,  as  regards  decora- 
tion and  style,  let  them  err  rather  on  the 
side  of  simplicity,  than  complex  ornament. 
It  is  much  in  building  as  in  the  minor  matter 
of  dress — gay  colors  and  tawdry  ornaments 
captivate  the  vulgar  eye — the  refined  taste 
selects  only  such  as  reason,  fitness,  and  good 
sense  fully  approve.  Anyone,  now-a-days, 
can  get  up  a  ricketty  wooden  box  with  Gothic 
ornaments,  but  only  a  clever  architect,  or  a 
man  of  good  taste  and  good  sense,  can  de- 
sign a  dwelling,  which  shall  charm  every  one 
by  its  beauty  of  proportion,  its  chaste  orna- 
ment, and  its  perfect  fitness  for  the  locality 
it  is  to  adorn. 
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The   American   Flower  Garden   Companion, 

revised   and  enlarged.      By   Edward   Sayers. 

Third  Edition.    Cincinnati.  J.A.James.   1846. 

(12mo.  207  pp.  50  cts.) 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  volume  for  the 

novice,  containing  brief  practical  directions 

for  the  culture  and  management  of  all  the 

most  popular  denizens  of  the  flower  garden. 

It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  simple  style,  and 

is  an  excellent Jir St  book  for  those  just  be- 


coming interested  in  floriculture.  From  its 
having  reached  the  third  edition,  we  pre- 
sume it  has  been  found,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  West  generally,  a 
timely  and  acceptable  manual.  Mr.  Say- 
ers is  well  known  as  a  practical  garden- 
er, and  many  excellent  hints  in  this  vo- 
lume are  drawn  from  his  own  observations 
and  experience  in  this  climate. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


I.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Wm.  DARLiNGTONof 
Pennsylvania,  well  known  as  an  accom- 
plished botanist,  is,  we  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  announce,  preparing  for  the  press 
an  Agricultural  Flora,  in  which  only 
those  plants  most  interesting  to  the  farmer, 
for  their  useful  or  pernicious  properties,  are 
to  be  described.  It  will  be  written  in  a  popu- 
lar style,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  va- 
luable guide  to  such  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation as  are  little  versed  in  the  science  of 
Botany,  yet  desirous  to  know  something  more 
of  the  plants  and  trees  that  surround  them. 

II.  The  colored  edition  of  our  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  which  has  been 
delayed  for  some  time  by  the  loss  of  the  in- 
structions which  accompanied  the  original 
drawings  abroad,  is  now  in  progress,  and 
will  be  published  in  very  handsome  style, 
early  in  December,  by  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New- York. 

III.  The  seventh  edition,  (plain)  of  this 
work  on  Fruits,  will  be  put  to  press  shortly. 
Several  errors,  which  subsequent  experience 


has  detected,  will  be  corrected  in  the  forth- 
coming edition  ;  and  it  will  be  rendered  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  pomological  knowledge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  a  Supplement  to  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  containing  des- 
criptions of  all  new  fruits  of  merit,  which 
have  proved  worthy  of  notice,  since  the  pre- 
paration of  the  original  work.  This  will 
enable  us  to  make  use  of  all  the  materials 
collected  during  the  present  season,  and 
{Deo  volenti)  the  coming  one  ;  and  we  shall 
hope  to  continue  to  receive  from  our  kind 
friends  and  correspondents,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  specimens  and  notes,  regard- 
ing any  native  fruits  of  local  origin,  which 
they  deem  of  first-rate  quality,  that  may 
come  under  their  observation — that  we 
may  ourselves  form  an  opinion  of  their 
merits. 

IV.  We  observe  that  a  second  edition  has 
been  issued  in  Paris  of  M.  Boitard's  work, 
"  Ju  Art  de  composer  et  decorer  les  jardi7is,'' 
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A  T-oNiio.v  CnnrciSM. — The  English  justly  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
Lanascape  (;aritening-,  and  the  London  .-Irl  Union, 
a  journal  of  reputation,  devoted  to  the  Arts,  is 
rather  chary  of  its  praise  of  American  productions. 
^Ve  may  be  pardoneil,  therefore,  for  not  being  in- 
sensible  Xa  conimcmluliotis  like  the  followinp:, 
whicl)  we  lind  in  a  late  number  of  that  periodical. 
It  is  extracted  from  a  review  of  the  2d  edition  of 
our  Landscape  Gardkning  : 

"If  it  was  with  some  misgiving-  that  we  first 
opened  this  volume,  such  feeling  quickly  gave  way 
to  cordial  ap|)roliation ;  for  it  is  one  that  has  very 
agreeably  disabused  us  of  some  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions,  by  convincing  us  that  sound  criticism 
and  refined  taste,  in  matters  of  art,  are  not  confined 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Downing  has 
here  produced  a  very  delightful  work;  one  that 
must  be  welcomed  even  in  this  country  as  a  valua- 
ble aildition  to  what  we  ourselves  already  possess 
on  the  same  subjects,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  of  equally  extensive  and  beneficial  influence 
in  America,  where  quite  a  new  territory  is  opened 
for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  Decorated  Landscape 
Scenery,  and  its  architectural  accompaniments.  The 
encouraging  recei)tion  the  book  has  met  with,  is  it- 
self a  gratifying  proof  that  the  author's  countrymen 
possess  a  relish  for  the  elegant  and  humanizing  pur- 
suits he  treats  of;  and  should  they  obtain  from  him 
some  of  the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
regards  this  '•  old  world  "  fatherland  of  ours,  there 
would  be  less  bitterness  ami  asperity  on  our  side 
and  on  the  other. 

•  •  •  ♦         •  • 

"We  have  at  least  introduced  to  our  readers  a 
work  which,  such  of  them  as  are  at  all  interested 
in  gardening,  planting,  or  building,  will  become 
not  only  acquainted,  but  familiar  with,  as  a  judi- 
cious instructor  and  agreeable  companion." 

Wordsworth's  Favorite  Flower. — Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  fond  of  the  Hollyhock,  a  partiality 
scarcely  deserved  by  the  flower,  but  which  marks 
the  simplicity  of  his  tastes.  He  had  made  a  long 
avenue  of  them  of  all  colors,  from  the  crimson 
brown,  to  rose,  straw-color,  and  white,  and  pleased 
himself  with  having  made  proselytes  to  a  liking 
for  them  among  his  neighbors. — Foreign  Cor- 
Tribune.  

The  Stanwick  Nectarlne. — Fruit  of  this  new 
and  extraordinar}'  production  was  received  Au- 
gust 29,  1846,  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Prudhoe, 
in  whose  garden  at  Stanwick-park  it  had  ripened. 
His  lordship  obtained  the  variety  from  stones  given 
him  by  Mr.  Barker,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  Vice 
Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  now  residing  near  Suedia, 
or  Souadiah,  in  Syria,  whose  favourable  climate 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Asiatic 
and  European  fruits.  A  year  or  two  since  he 
brought  to  this  country,  amongst  other  things. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  sweet  kernels — such 
varieties  previously  unknown  in  Europe,  and  pro- 
bablv  never  heard  of  till  their  existence  was  an- 


nouncoil  by  Mr.  Tlarkcr.  The  Nectarine  forming 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  is  about  the  size  of  an 
Elruge,  and  like  it  in  shai)e,  except  in  being  less 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Its  skin  is  pale,  like  that 
of  the  White  Nectarine,  where  shaded,  with  a  vio- 
let tinge  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  white,  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  without 
the  slightest  trace;  of  the  flavor  of  iirussic  acid. 
The  stone  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  with  rather  a 
prominent  sharp  edge,  very  rugged,  and  of  a  cho- 
colate colour.  The  kernel  is  sweet,  like  a  nut, 
imparting  nothing  of  the  bitter-almond  flavor. 
The  fruit  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  partaking  so 
much  as  it  does  of  the  qualities  of  the  bitter-al- 
mond, must  have  been  very  deleterious  in  its  un- 
improved state.  Mr.  Knight,  who  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  melting  Peach  from  an 
Almond  (figured  "Hort.  Trans.,"  vol.  iii.  j).  1,) 
states  that  the  Tuberes  of  Pliny  must  have  been 
swollen  Almonds,  or  imperfect  peaches  ;  anil  Du- 
hamel  has  given  an  account  of  a  fruit  which  accu- 
rately corresponds  with  this  description,  being 
sometimes  produced  by  a  variety  of  Almond-tree 
in  France.  Mr.  Knight  adds:  "  The  bitterness,  in 
this  case,  I  conclude  can  only  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prussic  acid,  and  as  this  acid,  without 
being  extracted  by  distillation,  operates  very  in- 
juriously upon  many  constitutions,  some  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  given  of  the  cause  why  the 
Peach  was  reported  to  possess  deleterious  qualities 
when  it  first  came  from  Persia  into  the  Roman 
empire." 

"  Stipantur  calathi  et  pomis,  qure  barbar.i  Persis 
Miserat  (ut  fama  est)  patriis  armala  veneiiis." 

Columella,  lib.  10. 

The  varieties  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  now 
generally  cultivated,  retain  but  little  of  the  injuri- 
ous properties  acribed  to  the  species  by  ancient 
authors;  and,  when  well  ripened,  they  can  be 
generally  eaten  with  impunity,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  prussic  acid  flavor  which  pervades  even 
their  luscious  sugary  juice;  but  some  constitutions 
are  liable  to  be  effected  by  this  trace.  It  was,  in- 
deed, considered  unlikely  that  amelioration  would 
be  carried  much  farther.  For  at  least  a  century 
little  improvement  has  been  effected,  and  in  every 
variety  the  kernels  have  proved  intensely  bitter. 
But  at  last  this  is  overcome;  in  the  specimen  above 
described,  the  deleterious  quality  considered  inher- 
ent in  the  species  has  disappearetl;  and  Mr.  Barker 
himself  informed  me  that  his  fruits  with  sweet 
kernels  may  be  eaten  as  a  full  meal,  in  quantities 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  repeatedly,  with  per- 
fect safety.  Mr.  Crawford  Baillie,  gardener  to 
Lord  Prudhoe,  has  furnished  the  following  addi- 
tional memorandum  concerning  the  Stanwick  Nec- 
tarine :  "  The  Stanwick  Nectarine  was  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  March,  1843,  and  budded  the  same 
autumn  on  the  Bellegard  Peach.  In  1845  a  few 
flower-buds  were  produced  near  the  ends  of  some 
of  the  strongest  shoots,  but  the  wood  not  being  suf- 
ficiently ripe,  they  proveil  abortive.  The  tree  on 
its  own  roots  is  a  strong  and  robust  grower,   and 
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continues  to  grow  late  in  autumn,  and  has  hitherto 
retained  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  when  worked  upon  Apri- 
cot, Plum,  or  Almond  stocks,  it  will  prove  quite 
hardy,  and  bear  well,  even  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. I  may  mention  that  the  Nectarine  is  14  days 
later  than  the  Peach  ujion  which  it  was  worked." 
— Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Battle  of  the  Bees. — On  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  ISth,  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Twyn 
Barlwm  mountain,  watching  his  flocks,  when  sud- 
denly his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  buzzing 
noise,  and  a  cloud  of  insects,  almost  to  darken  the 
air.  Upon  closer  examination  he  found  the  mul- 
titude engaged  in  serious  warfare,  which  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  until  heaps  of  the  vanquished 
covered  the  ground,  some  without  heads,  others 
minus  their  wings,  and  others  completely  separa- 
ted into  two  parts.  They  proved  to  be  different 
sorts  of  the  humble  bee  and  honey  bee.  A  friend 
assured  me  that  he  scraped  together  three  or  four 
bushels  with  his  foot,  and  many  persons  carried 
away  the  slain  in  basketsful  to  show  to  their 
friends  the  result  of  this  very  unaccountable  war- 
fare.— Monmouth  Merlin  Paper,  Sept.  19. 

Foreign  Strawberries. — A  vessel  named  the 
Hannah,  which  has  arrived  at  the  port  of  Hull 
from  Memel,  had,  with  other  productions,  15  cases 
of  Strawberries  on  board.  This  is  a  novel  article 
of  importation  from  the  place  named,  tlie  produce 
of  Prussia;  and  whether,  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  growth,  or  the  late  period  of  the  season 
for  the  supply  of  the  article,  is  as  singular  and  re- 
markable an  importation  as  we  have  of  late  had 
occasion  so  frequently  to  record.  —  Gardener's 
Chronicle.  

Protecting  Tender  Roses. — For  protecting 
Bourbon,  Chinese,  Tea-scented,  and  other  Roses, 
on  their  own  roots,  notliing  can  be  better  than 
moss  procured  from  shady  banks  or  woods.  It 
should  be  placed  round  each  plant,  one  or  two 
inciies  from  the  stem  and  branches,  not  closer,  and 
about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick.  This  pre- 
vents the  ground  from  being  frozen;  and  although 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  may  be  killed,  they  grow 
vigorously  from  the  root  on  the  return  of  mild  wea- 
ther. This  covering  may  be  applied  early  in  De- 
cember, [or  as  soon  as  the  ground  commences  to 
freeze  slightly. — Ed.,]  and  may  remain  around  the 
plants  till  the  end  of  March,  or  even  later,  if  a  cold 
backward  spring. — Rivers'  Catalogue  of  Selected 
Roses.     1846. 

Love  of  Flowers,  and  the  Floating  Gar- 
dens IN  Mexico. — We  have  been  making  excur- 
sions all  round  the  country,  especially  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  is  high,  when  the  air  is 
delightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  Sometimes  we 
go  to  the  Viga  at  six  in  the  morning,  to  see  the 
Indians  bringing  in  their  flowers  and  vegelables, 
by  the  canal.  The  profusion  of  sweet  peas,  double 
poppies,  blue  bottles,  stock  gillitlowers,  and  roses, 
I  never  saw  equalled.  Each  Indian  woman,  in  her 
canoe,  looks  as  if  seateil  in  a  floating  llower  gar- 
den.    Tlie  same  love  of  flowers  distiniruishcs  them 


now,  as  in  the  time  of  Cortes;  the  same  which 
Humboldt  remarkeil  centuries  afterwards.  In  the 
evening,  these  Indian  women,  in  their  canoes, 
are  constatly  crowned  with  garlands  of  roses  or 
poppies.  Those  who  sit  in  the  market,  selling 
their  fruit  or  their  vegetables,  appear  as  if  they 
sat  in  bowers  formed  of  fresh  green  branches  and 
colored  flowers.  In  the  poorest  village  church 
the  floor  is  strewed  with  flowers,  and  before  the 
service  begins,  fresh  nosegays  are  brought  in  and 
arranged  upon  the  altar.  The  baby  at  its  christen- 
ening,  the  bride  at  the  altar,  the  dead  body  in  its 
bier,  are  all  adorned  with  flowers.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  days  of  Cortes,  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers 
was  the  most  valuable  gift  presented  to  the  ambas- 
sadors who  visited  the  court  of  Montezuma,  and  it 
presents  a  strange  anonial)',  this  love  of  flowers 
having  existed  along  with  their  sanguinary  wor- 
ship and  barbarous  sacrifices. 

We  went  the  other  evening  on  the  canal,  in  a 
large  canoe,  with  an  awning,  as  far  as  the  little 
village  of  Santa  Anita,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  far  famed  Chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which 
have  now  become  fixtures,  and  are  covered  with 
vegetables,  intermingled  with  flowers,  with  a  few 
poor  huts  beside  them,  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
who  bring  these  to  the  city  for  sale.  There  were 
cauliflowers,  chile,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables,  but  I  was  certainly  disappointed  in  their 
beauty.  They  are,  however,  curious,  on  account 
of  their  origin.  So  far  back  as  1245,  it  is  said, 
the  wandering  Aztec  or  Mexicans  arrived  first  at 
Chapultepec,  when,  being  persecuted  by  the  princes 
of  Taltocan,  they  took  refuge  in  a  group  of  islands 
to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Falling  uniler 
the  yoke  of  the  Tezcucan  kings,  they  abandoned 
their  island  home,  and  fled  to  Tezapan,  where  as 
a  reward  for  assisting  the  chiefs  of  that  country 
in  a  war  against  otlier  petty  princes,  they  received 
their  freedom,  and  established  themselves  in  a  city, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mexicalsingo,  from 
Mejitli,  their  god  of  war, — now  a  collection  of 
strong  barns,  and  poor  huts.  But  they  did  not 
settle  there,  for,  to  obey  an  oracle,  they  transport- 
ed themselves  from  this  city  to  the  islands  east  of 
Chapultepec,  to  the  western  side  of  lake  Tezcuco. 
An  ancient  tradition  had  long  been  current  amongst 
them,  that  wherever  they  should  behold  an  eagle 
seateil  upon  a  noi)al  (prickly  pear,)  whose  roots 
pierced  a  rock,  there  they  should  found  a  great  city. 

In  1325  they  beheld  this  sign,  and  on  the  spot, 
in  an  island  in  the  lake,  founiled  the  first  house  of 
God — the  Teocali,  or  Great  Temple  of  Mexico. 
During  all  their  wanderings,  wherever  they  stoi>ped, 
the  Aztecs  cultivated  the  earth,  and  lived  upon 
what  nature  gave  them.  Surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  where  there  are  few  fish, 
necessity  and  industry  compelled  them  to  form 
floating  fields  and  gardens  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

They  weaveil  together  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants, 
intertwined  with  twigs  and  light  branches,  until 
they  had  formed  a  foundation  sutiiciently  strong  to 
support  a  soil  formeil  of  tlie  earth  which  they  drew 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  anil  on  it  they  sowed 
their  maize,  thtir  chili,  and  all  other  |)lants  neces- 
sary   for   their   support.       These   floating   gardeni 
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were  about  a  foot  Dbovo  the  wafer,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  long-  sqiKirc.  A  fiorvvarils,  in  their  natural  taste 
for  llowiMS,  they  not  only  ciillivatctl  the  useful,  but 
the  ornamental,  and  these  small  garilcns  inulliply- 
ing-,  were  covered  with  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs, 
which  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  or 
were  sent  to  ornament  the  palace  of  the  em]>eror. 
The  t'hinami>as  along-  the  canal  of  the  Viga,  are 
no  longer  floating  gardens,  but  fixed  to  the  main 
land,  in  the  marshy  grounds  lying  between  the  two 
great  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Tezcuco.  A  small 
trench  full  of  water  sejiaratcs  each  g-arden;  and 
though  now  in  this  marshj-  land,  they  give  but  a 
faint  iilea  of  what  they  may  have  bejpn,  when  they 
raised  their  flower  crowned  heads  above  the  clear 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  when  the  Inilians,  in  their 
barks,  wishing-  to  remove  their  habitations,  could 
tow  along  their  little  islands  of  roses,  it  is  still  a 
pretty  and  pleasant  scene. — Calderon's  Mexico. 


Superb  Mexican  Orange  Grove. — In  the 
evening  we  drove  to  the  orange  grove,  (near  Hau- 
tapec,)  where  three  thousand  lofty  trees  are  ranged 
in  avenues,  literally  beniling  under  the  weight  of 
their  golden  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms.  I  never 
saw  a  more  beautiful  sight.  Each  tree  is  perfect, 
and  lofty  as  a  forest  tree.  The  ground  under  their 
broad  shadows  is  strewed  with  thousands  of  oranges, 
dropping  in  their  ripeness,  and  covered  with  the 
white  fragrant  blossoms.  The  place  is  lovel}',  and 
everywhere  traversed  by  streams  of  the  jjurest  wa- 
ter. We  ate  a  disgraceful  number  of  oranges, 
limes,  guayavas,  and  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  even 
tasted  the  sweet  beans  of  the  coH'ce  i)lants. 

We  spent  the  next  morning  in  visiting  the  coffee 
mills,  the  great  brandy  works,  sugar  houses,  &c., 
all  which  are  in  the  highest  order;  and  in  strolling 
through  the  orange  groves,  and  admiring  the  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  flowers,  and  walking  among  or- 
chards of  loaded  fruit  trees — the  calabash,  papaw, 
mango,  tamarind,  citron, —  also  mameys,  chiri- 
moyas,  custard  apples,  anil  all  the  family  of  the 
zapotes,  white,  black,  yellow,  and  chico  ;  cayotes, 
cocoas,  cacahuates,  aguacates,  &.C.,  &c.,  &.C.,  a  list 
without  an  end. 

Besi(les  these,  are  an  infinity  of  trees  covered  with 
the  brightest  blossoms;  one  with  large  scarlet 
flowers,  most  gorgeous  in  their  coloring,  and  one 
whose  blossoms  are  so  like  large  pink  silk  tassels, 
that  if  hung  to  the  cushions  of  a  sofa  you  could 
not  discover  them  to  be  flowers.  What  prodigality 
of  nature  in  these  regions.  W'ith  what  a  lavish 
hand  she  flings  beauty  and  luxury  to  her  tropical 
children  ! — Madame  Calderon's  Mexico. 


Transmission  of  Bulbs. — Considering  the  num- 
ber of  bulbs  which  are.-annually  brought  to  this 
country  from  very  distai'^foreign  parts,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  to  know  the  best  means  of 
preparing  them  for  transmission.  Some  bulbs,  re- 
ceived from  India,  had  been  experimentally  pre- 
pared,  and  were  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  examination.  W'e  learn  from 
the  Society's  Journal,  that  one  half  the  bulbs  were 
simply  wrapped  in  cotton,  while  the  other  portion 
(the  same  kinds  of  bulbs)  were  incrusted  in  a  kind 
of  white-wax,  and  covered  with    cotton   like  the 


others.  When  received  in  June,  IS  11,  those  which 
were  simply  \vra))ppd  in  cotton  and  brown  paper, 
had  emitted  roots,  and  the  tops  in  most  cases  had 
grown  considerably ;  while  those  coated  with  wax 
remained  quite  Arm,  and  as  fresh  as  when  first 
packed,  although  they  had  been  confined  in  the  wax 
three  months.  'I'he  bulbs  transmitted  in  cotton 
began  to  grow  first;  one  soon  showed  symptoms 
of  debility;  wliile  those  sent  in  wax  did  not  i)ush 
till  a  month  after  they  were  potted,  but  then  they 
grew  strong  and  healthy.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
bulbs  perished  in  the  coton,  while  the  same  kinds 
packed  or  coated  in  wax  survived  the  journey. — 
M.,  in  the  London  Hort.  Magazine. 

New  Vegetable:  Rhaflower. — Mr.  A.  For- 
syth, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  garilener,  at  Alton 
Towers,  in  Staffordshire,  suggests  the  use  of  the 
flower  stalks  of  Uhubarb  as  an  excellent  addition  to 
our  list  of  culinary  vegetables.  He  says — "We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  leaves  (foot- 
stalks) of  the  Rhubarb  plant  for  many  years;  and 
seeing  that  the  fruit  stalks  were  counted  as  waste,  I 
thought  it  very  likely  that  they  were  the  better 
part  of  the  plant,  and  I  now  find  that  the  jjouches 
of  unojiened  flowers,  [i.  e.,  comjiact  clusters  of 
buds. — Ed.,]  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  leaves 
of  rhubarb,  that  cauliflowers  do  to  cabbage  leaves, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance,  anil  that 
at  a  time — April — when  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
valuable.  The  pouches  of  flower  buds  arc  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  when  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  rhubarb  is  usually  dressed,  and  resemble 
the  inside  of  a  fig;  the  flavor  is  milder  than  that 
of  rhubarb  stalks;  but  I  do  not  look  upon  it  so  much 
in  the  light  of  an  article  for  making  tarts  of,  as  I 
do  for  its  use  as  a  boiled  vegetable,  to  be  used  like 
Brocoli.  Let  no  one  take  my  opinion  of  this  mat- 
ter, but  let  every  one  judge  for  himself,  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  stalks  show  them- 
selves. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  plants  should 
be  grown  in  rich  ground,  and  the  pouches  to  be 
crisp  should  be  got  very  young,  and  will  require 
some  care  in  cooking. — London  Hort.  Mag. 


Foreign  Cohrespondence. — Paris,  Sept.  10. — 
The  Potato  blight  has  been  for  some  time  past 
gradually  extending  in  the  western  and  southern 
districts  of  France  ;  every  week  adds  some  new 
locality.  Last  j'ear  the  principal  scene  of  infec- 
tion was  in  the  north  ;  beyond  Amiens  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Belgium  almost  every  field  was  more  or 
less  itamaged,  and  in  some  districts  a  sound  Potato 
was  hardly  to  be  found;  it  was  also,  but  in  a  mod- 
ified form,  in  some  parts  of  Picardy,  Normandy, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone;  now  the  crops 
are  all  but  lost  in  some  of  the  lowlands  of  Calva- 
dos, Normandy,  Touraine,  on  the  Garonne,  about 
Toulouse,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean; 
in  several  places  near  the  Rhone,  at  Chamberry, 
and  other  parts  of  Sardinia  and  Italy,  the  loss  is 
still  more  extensive;  in  all  these  districts  the  late 
kinds  have  suffered  most;  at  present  I  have  not 
heard  that  it  has  made  any  progress  in  central 
France;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  we  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  taint.  I  have  from  time  to 
time  visited  the  various  markets  and  seen  but  very 
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little;  in  fac't,  no  disease  aoiong  the  early  kinds; 
as  to  the  later  varieties,  but  very  few  have  yet  been 
taken  up.  The  season  has  been  so  exceedingly 
dry  and  hot  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  that  the  crops  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
deficient,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  around 
Paris  there  will  not  be  half  an  average  crop,  I  might 
even  say  one-fourth.  The  reil  spider,  thrip,  and 
drouth,  have  done  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the 
blight;  good  kinds  are  selling  from  8  to  12  francs 
the  100  kilos— (6s.  6d.  to  10s.  for  200Ibs.)  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  (with  the  exception  of 
Melons,  Grapes  and  Walnuts,)  are  at  least  one- 
half  dearer  than  last  year.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  tour  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breath  of  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  I 
am  happy  to  saj'  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance to  what  they  did  last  autumn;  then  a  sound 
Potato  was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  which,  added  to 
the  shortness  in  Rye  and  Oats,  created  an  almost 
universal  alarm  of  famine ;  not  only  Potatoes,  but 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  every  kind  of  grain,  are 
generally  good,  and  not  far  from  an  average  crop. 
From  Courtrai  to  Ghent  the  farmers  are  every- 
where busy  getting  up  the  late  crops,  rather  from 
fear  of  wet  weather  than  actual  necessity.  Early 
Potatoes  are  abundant  in  the  markets  of  this  last 
place,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  specks.  The 
price  asked  for  red  kidneys  was  10  and  12  francs  tlie 
sack  of  200  lbs. ;  late  kinds  did  not  look  so  well, 
and  sold  from  7  to  10  francs.  Towards  Antwerp 
there  is  said  to  be  a  full  crop  of  kidneys,  and  per- 
fectly sound ;  but  I  SaW  many  places  where  the 
blight  had  evidently  attacked  the  late  ones.     At 


Bruges  and  West  Flanders  fear  was  entertained  for 
those  still  in  the  ground,  although  actual  disease 
had  not  exhibited  itself  to  any  great  extent.  At 
Brussels  I  saw  none  in  the  fields,  and  those  in  the 
markets  looked  sound.  At  Malines  and  Louvain 
the  people  were  all  busy,  and  the  yield  seemed 
good.  A  friend  living  in  an  agricultural  district, 
near  Malines,  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  or  even 
heard  of  any  disease  among  the  early  Potatoes,  and 
that  generally  the  farmers  were  satisfied  with  the 
crops.  Last  season  they  were  everywhere  de- 
stroyed. Further  east,  towards  St.  Trond  and 
Liege,  I  was  told  that  here  and  there  they  were 
bad,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  it.  I  went  into  a  field 
that  was  being  dug  up,  and  certainly  did  not  see  a 
single  root  tainted;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear- 
ed plentiful,  full  sized,  and  sound.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood last  j'ear  the  disease  was  universal,  and 
in  its  worst  form.  The  present  prices  are  6  to  8 
francs  round,  and  7  to  12  francs  for  the  kidneys. 
Towards  Aix  and  Cologne  they  did  not  look  so 
good;  the  stems  appeared  in  many  places  blight- 
ed. At  Frankfort,  I  understand,  the  late  kinds  are 
partially  affected;  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  last 
year.  From  what  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  the 
north  of  France  and  Belgium,  I  am  fully  persuad- 
ed there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  the  loss  of 
1845,  and  I  find  from  a  report  just  made  by  the 
Government  committee  sitting  at  Ghent,  that  they 
entertain  but  little  fear  either  as  to  quantity  or 
quality,  and  that  it  is  expected  there  will  be  at 
least  7-lOths  of  the  crop  saved,  while  last  year  the 
loss  was  at  least  8-lOths  of  the  whole. — Garde- 
ner's Chronicle. 
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Peachej  in  Western  New-York. — Your  dis- 
tant readers  should  understand  that  the  term  "Wes- 
tern New-York,"  has  two  significations:  a  whig, 
when  boasting  of  large  political  majorities,  refers 
to  that  part  of  the  state  lying  west  of  Cayuga 
bridge;  but  when  spoken  of  as  a  fruit-growing 
region,  a  strip  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lal<e 
Ontario,  about  a  hundred  miles  long  and  forty  wiile, 
should  limit  its  meaning.  To  the  east,  south  and 
southwest  of  that  district,  the  climate  ami  soil  are 
such  that  the  finer  fruits  do  not  flourish,  except  in 
a  few  locations.  In  and  near  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee,  we  are  signally  favored,  and  boast  much 
of  the  vigor  of  our  trees,  and  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  our  fruit.  Most  of  the  storms  and  cold 
winds  that  come  sweeping  down  Lake  Erie,  pass 
over  our  heads  or  down  the  Niagara  river  and 
Lake  Ontario,  leaving  the  latter  at  its  southeastern 
shore,  making  that  district  and  the  corresponding 
one  of  Lake  Erie  nearly  similar  in  climate  and 
productions.  Canada  raises  but  little  fruit:  thus 
markets  are  open  all  around  us,  accessible  by  means 
of  the  lake,  our  canals  and  railroads. 

Our  peach  trees  do    not    bear    heavy  crops  as 


young  as  they  do  in  Delaware  and  New-Jersey, 
but  to  counterbalance  that  their  life  is  several  times 
as  long;  in  fact  we  do  not  consider  an  orcliard  in 
good  bearing  at  an  age  when  our  southern  neigh- 
bors find  theirs  worn  out.  With  good  care,  a 
peach  tree  twenty  years  old  would  not  be  con- 
sidered superannuated ;  though  few  attain  that  age 
because  they  break  down  from  the  weight  of  fruit 
accumulated  at  the  ends  of  their  long  branches, 
or  become  so  imsightly  from  the  want  of  proper 
heading  back,  that  they  are  removed  to  make  room 
for  a  younger  stock — hut  diseased  they  seldom  or 
never  are.  In  a  few  instances,  trees  brought  here 
from  New- Jersey  have  died  of  the  yellows;  but 
with  the  tree  perished  the  disease,  and  I  do  not 
now  know  a  single  one  which  has  a  symptom  of 
that  malady.  The  best  peach  orchard  in  this 
county  was  set  several  years  since  with  trees  from 
an  infected  district,  but  it  has  never  exhibited  a 
trace  of  the  yellows,  and  produces  fruit  that  would 
be  admired  even  in  the  markets  of  New-York  and 
Philadelphia. 

This  season  has  been  early  and   generally  favor- 
able.     The  market  of  Rochester  opened  on  the 
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12th  of  Auprust  with  the  Early  Purple,*  a  speci- 
men of  which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  since.  From 
that  time  the  favorite  varieties  have  been  the  Ear- 
ly Anne,  Honest  .John,  Royal  Kensinj^ton,  Yellow 
Alber^e,  Walter's  Early,  anil  Crawforil's  Early 
Melocoton;  to-ilay  tiie  Ohimixon  Freestone  makes 
its  appearance,  sellinj;  reailily  at  $2  per  bushel. 
The  price  of  these  varieties  cultivateil  with  care, 
has  been  from  $2  to  $5  per  basket.  For  a  few  clays 
$1  only  was  received,  except  for  selected  Craw- 
forils  and  Kensingtons.  Our  careful  cultivators 
find  no  difficulty  in  selling-  their  fruit  at  gooil  pri- 
ces, while  those  who  neglect  their  trees,  except  to 
mow  the  hay  under  them  once  or  twice  in  the 
summer,  may  hawk  their  sour  peaches  through  the 
streets  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  find  a  dull  mar- 
ket even  at  that  price. 

In  early  days,  i.  e.  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since,  good  peaches  were  plenty  here  in  their  sea- 
son at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  but 
they  were  not  raised  by  those  who  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject;  consequently  their  trees 
perished  from  neglect,  and  the  prices  of  the  fruit 
did  not,  in  their  estimation,  warrant  the  setting 
out  of  young  orchards.  Now  our  market  is  sup- 
plied from  orchards  carefully  cultivated;  our  fruit 
is  not  merely  good,  it  is  first  rate.  With  the  qua- 
lity have  improved  the  demand  and  price,  though 
the  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  somewhat  reducetl, 
when  the  thousands  of  young  trees  set  within  the 
past  few  years  come  into  bearing.  In  the  mean 
time  the  knowing  ones  are  reaping  golden  har- 
vests, well  earned  anil  well  deserved.  Yours  truly, 
J.  W.  Bissell.     Rochester,  Aug.  8. 


A  Budget  of  Queries. — Dear  Sir  :  What  pro- 
portion of  common  tar,  mixed  with  milk,  will 
make  a  paint  that  will  protect  nursery  trees  against 
rabbits,  and  yet  be  harmless  to  the  trees  ?  [Ans. 
Just  enough  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  paint. — 
Ed.] 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  produce  the  Black 
Spruce  Fir  from  the  seed  of  young  trees,  say  from 
five  to  nine  feet  high.  I  shake  them  from  the  cones, 
and  cover  them  over  lightly  in  a  good  soil ;  but  I 
have  never  jet  been  able  to  make  them  sprout. 
Will  the  seed  from  trees  of  that  size  vegetate  ? 
Do  any  or  all  evergreen  seeds  require  soaking  to 
make  them  sprout  ?  What  is  the  management  ne- 
cessary to  grow  most  kinds  of  evergreens  from 
the  seed  ?  Where  can  good  seed  be  obtained  ? 
[Ans. — The  seeds  of  evergreens,  in  oriler  to  vege- 
tate, must  be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  A  deep  mellow  border  must  be  made  in  a 
shaily  situation.  Sow  the  seeds  upon  the  top  of 
the  well  pulverized  soil,  and  then  cover  them  very 
lightly  with  some  very  fine  sand  or  leaf  mould 
from  the  woods.  Afterwards  cover  the  surface  of 
the  bed  with  branches  of  evergreens  till  spring, 
when  they  should  be  removed  and  the  seeds  will 
vegetate.  The  only  certain  mode  of  getting  ever- 
green seeds  to  vegetate,  is  to  plant  them  in  large 
shallow  boxes,  which  are  about  six  inches  deep. 

*  Not  the  irue  Early  Purple,  but  probably  our  Early  York; 
a  scrratal  le.-ived  peach,  and  ou  tlie  whole  uot  surpassed  by 
ajiy  early  variety.— Ed. 


After  the  seeds  arc  sown  in  those,  as  just  described, 
place  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  i.  c.  a  more  empty 
frame  covered  with  glass,  on  the  nurlh  side  of  a 
fence  or  building.  Here  they  may  remain  till 
S|)ring,  when  the  lights  should  be  taken  ofl".  Here 
also  the  boxes  should  be  allowed  to  remain  all  the 
next  season,  and  watered  as  often  as  they  appear 
dry.  In  this  way  nearly  every  seed  will  vegetate, 
and  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the 
nursery  rows  the  ensuing  S|)ring. — Ei).] 

Would  you  consider  it  safe  to  transplant  the 
peach,  or  any  other  tree,  the  first  spring  after  ino- 
culation ?  [Scarcely.  The  inoculation  should 
grow  one  year  before  transplanting.  But  with 
care  they  may  be  removed  in  the  bud. — Ed.] 

What  one  variety  of  strawberry  would  you  re- 
commend as  best  adapted  to  extensive  culture  for 
market  ?  [Iloveys  Seedling  and  Black  Prince. — 
Ei).] 

Not  being  a  botanist,  I  am  desirous  to  know 
whether  a  certain  kind  of  thorn  that  grows  in  this 
neighborhood,  is  what  you  call  the  Buckthorn;  or 
whether  it  is  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  thorn 
for  hedges,  noticed  or  described  by  you.  Grow- 
ing alone,  it  forms  a  round  compact  head,  selilom 
reaching  a  greater  height  than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
When  not  clipped  or  eaten  off,  the  branches  are 
uniform  in  size,  generally  grow  round  a  centre 
stem,  are  numerous,  and  well  supplied  with  single 
straight  thorns.  The  blossoms  are  small,  wliite, 
and  in  clusters;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  glussy,  and 
evenly  serrated.  The  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  is 
now  (Sept.  15)  of  a  light  red  color,  but  unripe. 
It  contains  one  and  two  seeils.  I  send  you  some 
leaves,  by  which,  with  the  description,  you  may 
possibly  recognize  and  name  it.  I  have  seen  small 
bushes  of  this  shrub,  that  had  been  nibbled  off  by 
sheep  and  cattle,  that  were  almost  impenetrable  to 
a  bird.  For  a  hedge  it  has  many  advantages  over 
the  Honey  Locust,  among  which  are  its  more 
compact  and  even  habit  of  growth,  and  its  being 
much  less  disposed  to  throw  up  distant  suckers.  If 
I  were  to  select  some  native  plant  which  is  pre- 
eminently valuable  for  a  hedge  plant  (as  a  fence 
not  for  ornament  alone)  I  would  point  unhesitating- 
ly to  this  thorn.  But  its  claims  to  beauty  are  not 
few.  In  spring  its  blossoms  are  quite  ornamental, 
and  in  midsummer  its  dark  and  glos,sy  leaves  and 
dense  foliage  render  it  very  beautiful.  lis  princi- 
pal fault  is,  that  it  drops  its  leaves  early,  but  then 
the  red  fruit  is  pretty  and  conspicuous.  [The 
leaves  sent  us  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Crategus 
crus-galli,  commonly  known  as  the  Cockspur  or 
Newcastle  thorn,  a  native  species  of  Hawthorn. 
The  description  given  of  the  j)lant  also  corres- 
ponds with  this  species.  It  is  one  of  the  very- 
best  of  all  thorns  for  hedges  in  this  country.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country — those  long  cultivated 
— the  borer  is  fatal  to  all  the  species  of  Hawthorn, 
and  hence,  in  such  districts  the  Buckthorn,  a  total- 
Ij'  diffei  ent  plant,  is  preferred.  It  is  very  rapid 
growing,  hardy,  and  no  insect  will  touch  it. — Ed.] 
Your  remarks  on  the  Yellow  and  Seed  Locusts, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  were 
very  opportune.  I  was  about  to  {)lant  out  a  nur- 
sery of  seed  locust  for  post  timber,  supposing  it  to 
be   the    Yellow  Locust.      I  used  to  hear  much  of 
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the  Yelloxv  anil  Black  Locust,  but  in  making  par- 
ticular inquiries,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  I 
could  not  find  out  whether  the  one  cultivated  here 
was  the  yellow  or  black ;  and  I  had  concluded  it 
was  the  yellovv.  Your  reply  to  W.  H.  F.,  how- 
ever, makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  Seed  Locust. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  and  to 
many  others,  that  you  should  speak  so  lightly,  in 
your  "  Landscape  Gardening,"  of  the  claims  of  the 
Locust  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Since  it  has  been 
cultivated  here,  it  has  been  considered  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  trees  of  its  size  in  this  climate. 
Its  exceedingly  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  when 
quite  young — the  ease  with  which  it  is  transplant- 
ed— and  the  light,  airy,  and  graceful  luxuriance 
of  its  dark  green  foliage — render  it  deserving  of 
the  rank  it  has  taken,  as  the  favorite  tree  of  this 
region.     F.  J.  Scott.     Toledo,  Ohio. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  wait  till  the  Locust 
attains  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  will  agree 
with  us  in  our  estimation  of  the  Locust  as  an  or- 
namental tree.  Nothing  can  well  be  prettier  than 
the  Locust  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
being  planted — and  we  have  cheerfully  borne  tes- 
timony to  the  freshness  and  varied  beauty  of  its 
tints  at  that  time.  But  as  a  full  grown  tree,  the 
Locust  is  undeniably  meagre  and  poor  when  com- 
pared with  the  grand  and  massive  Oaks,  Elms, 
Maples,  and  other  fine  trees  which  belong  to  this 
country. — Ed.]  

The  Patjlownia We  saw  while  visiting  the 

gardens  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  that  their  largest  specimens  of  this  new  or- 
namental tree,  we  believe  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 
try, has  formed  clusters  of  &ne  Jlower  buds,  which 
may  be  expected  to  open  next  April  or  May.  This 
will,  we  presume,  be  the  first  tree  of  the  kind  to 
flower  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  specimen  of  the  Paulownia  in  our  own  grounds 
has  made  a  leading  shoot  this  summer  IS  feet  long. 
Some  of  the  leaves  measured  two  feet  and  a  quar- 
ter across.  The  general  habit  of  the  tree,  how- 
ever, is  much  like  that  of  the  Catalpa. 


be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  cuttings  in  due  sea- 
son. I  am  very  trulj'  yours,  .fllex.  H.  Stevens, 
.Astoria,  Long-Island,  ibtli  Sept.  1846. 


Rapelje's  Seedling  Pear. — Dr.  Stevens  of 
New-York,  has  favored  us  with  the  following  no- 
tice and  outline  of  a  pear,  which  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  merit.  Another  season,  we  hope  to 
see  specimens  of  the  fruit,  that  we  maybe  able  to 
judge  of  its  excellence  ourselves. 

Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  make  known,  through  your 
valuable  publication,  the  existence  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, of  a  seedling  pear,  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence, and  which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  entirely 
unknown  to  any  of  our  commercial  gardeners.  It 
is  now  ripe,  15th  Sept.  In  size  and  flavor,  much 
like  the  Doyenne  blanc,  the  favorite  old  Virgalieu 
of  our  market,  now  become  scarce.  Its  color, 
when  fully  ripe,  is  a  brownish  yellow  or  russet. 
Its  form  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  If  it  be  divided 
on  a  plane,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  insertion  of  the  stem  to  the  calyx,  the  stem 
end  will  form  a  regular  pyramid,  the  other  moiety 
a  half  sphere.  The  stem  is  long,  not  inserted  in- 
to a  depression,  and  the  calyx  is  very  slightly  hol- 
lowed. I  have  budded  it  on  quince  stocks,  and  shall 


Fig.  62.     The  Rapelje  Seedling. 

P.  S.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the 
cracking  and  hardening  of  pears  ?  I  have  lost  all 
my  Virgalieus  by  this  malady  this  season.  This 
leads  me  to  hail  with  particular  pleasure  the  advent 
of  the  Rapalje  Seedling,  which  worthily  replaces  it. 
J.  H.  S.  .  , 

Dr.  Stevens  will  find  the  article  in  this  number, 
on  "  renovating  outcasts,"  exactly  to  meet  his 
wants. — Ed.  

HORTICULTPRAL  NOTES  TAKEN  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

Having  learned  that  there  was  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  the  Plymouth  Horticultural  Society,  now  in  its 
infancy,  and  having  never,  (to  our  confusion  and 
shame  be  it  said)  visited  Plymouth  Rock,  we  took 
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the  cars  on  Satnnlay  last,  ami  soon  found  ourselves 
in  that  anciont  place,  so  clear  to  the  reeollcction 
of  every  true  American.  ^Ve  could  not  take  an  ob- 
servation until  we  had  placed  our  feet  upon  the 
far-famed  rock.  Having  performed  our  j)ilgrim- 
agc  to  that  place,  anil  visited  some  other  interest- 
ing localities,  we  proceeded  to  the  hall  where  the 
exhibition  was  to  take  place.  ^Ve  were  not  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  at  the  small  number  of  inhabitants 
who  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  small  number  of  contributors;  but  what 
was  lacking  in  interest  in  the  multitude,  was  made 
up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  men  of  taste,  and 
by  the  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  pears  and 
other  fruit.  We  can  truly  say  that  we  have  never 
seen  an  equal  number  of  dishes  of  fruit  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
where  there  were  so  many  perfect  si)ecimens. 

From  Col.  Thomas,  President  of  the  Society, 
there  were  exhibited  the  Heathcot,  St.  Michael, 
Seckel,  Iron,  St.  Ghislain,  Beurre  Diel,  Pitts'  Ma- 
rion, IVIarie  Louise,  Napoleon,  and  Swan's  Egg 
Pears;  also  Peaches. 

From  Jos.  Cushman,  Seckel,  Louise  bonne  de 
Jersey,  Bartlett,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pears; 
also  Nectarines  grown  in  the  open  air,  (fine  speci- 
mens;) and  extra  fine  Isabella  Grapes,  highly  co- 
lored; Seedling  Peaches,  Dahlias,  etc. 

From  G.  P.  Fowler,  remarkable  specimens  of 
Easter  Beurre  and  Bartlett  Pears;  also  large  clus- 
ters of  Sweetwater  Grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air, 
berries  very  large,  and  free  from  the  least  appear- 
ance of  Mililew. 

There  were  fine  Peaches  from  Messrs.  Barnes 
and  Weston. 

From  G.  Gilbert,  a  fine  display  of  Verbenas, 
Pansies,  Double  Balsams,  and  other  cut  flowers. 

From  A.  Jackson,  Bartlett  and  St.  Michael  Pears, 
Pumpkin  Sweet  Apples,  etc. 

From  J.Washburn,  Pears — Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey, Louis,  Fulton,  Passe  Colmar,  Pitts'  Maria, 
Easter  Beurre,  Napoleon,  Beurre  Diel,  Bartlett, 
Catillac,  Bell,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme, Wilkinson  and  Marie  Louise ;  Apples — Hub- 
bardstoa  Nonsuch,  Minister  and  the  Holmes  Ap- 
ple. This  last  variety  is  a  native,  highly  esteem- 
ed as  a  winter  apple,  a  great  bearer,  fine  flavor, 
of  a  medium  size.  Very  superior  Orange  or  Ap- 
ple Quinces,  Isabella  Grapes,  Dahlias,  Phloxes. 

We  noticed  in  almost  every  garden  where  the 
Pear  was  cultivated,  that  the  fruit  was  extra  large 
and  very  fair.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
is  a  mechanic  of  small  means,  with  a  small  piece 
of  land,  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  we 
saw  some  specimens  of  beautiful  cultivation.  He 
had  a  SieuUe  Pear  tree  trained  in  the  quenouille 
style,  which  we  thought  a  model  for  this  kind  of 
training.  It  was  perhaps,  eight  or  nine  feet  high; 
the  branches  were  made  to  grow  in  a  pendant  man- 
ner, by  twine  tied  to  their  extremities,  and  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  and  fastened  with  pegs;  the 
tree  formed  a  perfect  pyramid  of  foliage  from  the 
ground  upward,  and  was  well  furnished  with  fruit. 
Mr.  F.  describes  the  fruit  to  be  of  the  first  quali- 
ty, and  he  sold  it  readily  last  year  at  $1.50  per 
dozen.  It  was  not  now  quite  in  eating  order,  but 
it  looked  very  fine.     His  Easter  Beurre  pears  were 


of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  as  were  _. 
Beurre  Dicls,  and  some  few  other  varieties  which 
he  cultivates.  His  garden  is  dircertly  upon  the 
seashore,  and  fully  exposed:  soil  naturally  hea- 
vy, but  made  light  by  gravel  and  sand.  The 
training  of  his  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  and  Catawba 
Grapes,  was  done  in  the  most  systematic  manner. 
The  vines  are  young,  and  were  now  bearing  on 
wood  trained  horizontally  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground — large  clusters  of  fruit,  composeil  of  large 
berries  and  very  fair,  were  kept  from  the  dirt  by 
a  layer  of  salt  hay.  We  have  not  seen  any  thing 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  the  open  air 
finer  than  this.  The  wood  for  the  next  year's  crop 
is  trained  in  a  perpendicular  manner. 

In  Mr,  J.  Washburn's  garden,  we  were  also  very 
much  jdeased  to  see  the  vigorous  growth  of  his 
trees,  and  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  fruit. 
He  is  engaged  in  traiie  and  mechanical  business, 
and  devotes  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  his 
garden,  and  would  not  be  called  among  gardeners,  a 
very  clean  cultivator,  but  we  have  never  seen  more 
vigorous  trees  nor  finer  fruit.  We  were  somewhat 
surprisetl  at  this  at  first,  for  the  soil  appeared  to 
be  a  light,  sandy  anil  gravelly  loam,  very  arid, 
with  a  southwestern  exposure.  We  found,  how- 
ever, upon  examination,  that  the  soil  was  rich 
with  micaceous  sand,  that  his  ground  had  been 
plentifully  dressed  with  dock  mud,  and  that  he 
was  careful  to  collect  and  apply  to  his  trees,  the 
parings  of  horse's  hoofs  from  the  blacksmith's, 
and  other  substances,  which  would  account  for 
their  health  and  vigor.  We  found  Mr.  W.  quite 
an  amateur  in  fruits,  and  having  under  cultivation 
all  the  desirable  pears,  ]ilums,  and  other  fruit 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  a  society  has  been  formed  in  the  Old 
Colony  ;  that  a  few  intelligent  and  persevering 
individuals  are  at  the  helm;  that  they  have  had 
their  first  annual  exhibition,  which,  however  hum- 
ble, augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  of  which  they 
have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed,  but  otherwise; 
one  which  they  may  justly  be  jiroud  of.  We  wish 
them  prosperity  andsuccess.  J.  B.  Boston,  Oct. 
1846.  

Mr.  Ives'  Note  on  Salt. — The  short  article  on 
the  plum,  which  I  forwarded  you  some  time  since, 
has  called  forth  the  inquiry,  "  how  much  salt  is 
contained  in  a  hogshead."  A  Massachusetts  hogs- 
head contains  eight  hushels. 

In  applying  salt  to  the  land,  it  should  be  done 
during  the  winter  or  toward  the  spring,  say  in 
March,  previous  to  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 

I  spread  it  upon  the  surface,  where  it  remained 
until  the  ground  was  in  a  sufficient  state  to  work, 
and  it  was  then  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  a  New- 
England  spade. 

I  have,  the  past  season,  used  rock-weed,  taken 
wet  from  the  sea-shore,  in  planting  potatoes,  plac- 
ing the  weed  in  drills  about  three  feet  distant,  and 
placing  a  small  or  cut  potato  at  each  end  of  the 
weed,  and  covering  about  four  inches.  The  crop 
was  good,  and  entirely  free  from  the  rot  or  wire- 
worm.  Yours  trulj',  J.  M.  Ives.  Salem,  Mass., 
Oct.  \Olb,  1846. 

[As  a  remedy  for  the  curculio,  salt  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the 
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fruit  containing  the  insect  begins  to  drop — usually 
in  June.     See  our  Fruits  and   Fruit   Trees,   page 

269.— Ed.]  

TheHeathcot  PJiAR. — I  Send  you  some  speci- 
mens of  this  most  excellent  native  pear.  I  have,  for 
some  years,  considered  the  Heatlicot  a  varietj'  of 
first  rate  excellence,  equal  to  a  good  White  Doyen- 
ne; the  tree  hardv,  and  a  good  and  constant  bear- 
er.    M.  P.  Wilder.     Boston,  Oct.  llth,  1846. 

[Justice  was  scarcelj'  done  to  this  pear  in  our 
work  on  Fruits.  It  is  of  line  quality,  and  lias,  as 
Col.  Wilder  remarks,  the  excellent,  hardj^,  vigor- 
ous and  productive  habit  belonging  to  most  of  our 
native  fruits — which  many  European  sorts  are  de- 
ficient in.  We  recommend  it  to  more  general  at- 
tention.— Ed.]  

Christiana  Melon. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
melon  possessing  qualities  of  great  merit,  which 
has  been  originated  by  that  zealous  cultivator  of 
good  fruits,  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

It  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Citron  and 
the  Netted  Nutmeg  melons,  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  these  standard  varieties. 
Its  superiority  to  all  other  melons  for  New-Eng- 
land, and,  we  may  add,  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
Union,  where  the  season  is  not  always  quite  long 
enough  for  the  melon,  is  the  very  short  time  it 
requires  to  perfect  its  fruit. 

We  have  seen,  this  season,  a  square  planted  with 
this  variety,  in  Col.  Wilder's  garden,  Dorchester, 
which,  for  abundant  product,  and  excellence  of 
the  fruit,  would  compare  well  with  either  of  the 
two  standard  sorts  named.  Yet  these  Christiana 
melons  were  grown  on  plants  produced  from  seeds 
smvn  in  the  open  hills  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ordinary  varieties,  planted  so  late,  would  not 
have  matured  a  single  fruit  in  the  latitude  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  easy  to  see,  from  this  fact,  that  the 
Christiana  melon  will  be  an  invaluable  sort  for 
northern  gardens,  where  the  Citron  melon  finds 
the  season  too  short  to  arrive  at  its  maturity  at  the 
usual  time.  We  recommend  the  large  seed  dealers 
to  introduce  into  general  culture  so  valuable  a  va- 
riety.   

Selection  of  Choice  Hardy  Fruits. — A  sub- 
scriber and  correspondent  desires  us  to  give  him 
a  selection  of  good  fruits,  "  of  hardy  character," 
fitted  for  the  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  "  such 
as  are  generally  considered  sorts  of  merit,  not  new 
or  rare  varieties  merely,  but  which  experience 
has  proved  really  good." 

We  beg  leave  to  ofl'er  him  the  following  selec- 
tion, as  likely  to  meet  his  views,  comprising  hardy 
varieties,  from  early  to  late  in  their  maturity. 

Twelve  Apples — Large  Early  Harvest,  Ameri- 
can Summer  Pearmain,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Red 
Astrachan,  Summer  Queen,  Fall  Pippin,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Porter,  Bahlwin,  English  Russet,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  Rhode-Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bell- 
fleur. 

Twelve  Pears.  —  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Bosc,  Bezi  de  laMotte,  Dix,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Heathcote,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  White 
Doyenne,  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

Twelve  Plums. — Bleecker"s  Gage,Imperial  Gage, 
Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  Diapree  Rouge,  Jeflferson, 
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Autumn  Gage,  Lombard,  Red  Gage,  W^ashington> 
Purple  Favorite,  Frost  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Twelve  Peaches. — Early  York,  George  IV.,  Old 
Mixon  Freestone,  Red  Rareripe,  Bergen  Yellow, 
Crawford's  Late  Melocoton,  Brevoort,  Cooledge's 
Favorite.  Large  white  Cling,  Morris's  Red  Rare- 
ripe, Favorite,  Heath  Cling. 

Twelve  Cherries. — Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle, 
Early  White  Heart,  Downton,  Downer's  Late, 
Manning's  Mottled,  Flesh-colored  Bigarreau,  El- 
ton, Belle  de  Choisy,  Mayduke,  Kentish,  Knight's 
Early  Black. 

In  the  above  list  we  have  omitted  many  fruits 
of  high  excellence,  either  because  they  are  not  of 
the  hardiest  character,  or  because  their  excellence 
depends  too  much  upon  the  care  and  culture  they 
receive,  to  come  within  the  prescribed  limits. 


Nurserymen's  Labels. — I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing a  veiy  expeditious  mode  of  printing  labels 
for  fruit  trees,  where  a  large  number  of  each  kind 
is  wanted.  These  labels  are  much  neater  and 
more  legible,  than  those  prepared  bj"  the  usual 
mode  of  marking  with  a  pencil,  and  have  altoge- 
ther a  more  business-like  appearance. 

The  name  which  it  is  intended  to  print,  is  set 
with  common  printing  types,  in  a  small  case  or 
chase,  which  may  be  made  entirel)^  of  wood,  with 
the  exception  of  a  plate  of  metal  for  the  bottom 
of  the  types  to  rest  upon.  Common  printer's  ink 
is  applied  with  the  finger,  and  the  strip  of  wood 
intended  for  the  label  is  then  laid  upon  the  face 
of  the  types,  and  by  means  of  a  small  wooden 
lever,  about  a  foot  long,  and  with  a  breadth  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  label,  is  made  to  press  firmly 
upon  them.  An  impression  of  the  name  is  thus 
made  as  clear  and  distinct  as  a  printed  name  on 
paper.  About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  is  a  convenient 
size  for  the  letters;  and  from  tlie  legible  and  com- 
pact form  of  the  name,  the  labels  may  be  made 
much  smaller  than  usual,  and  consequently  be  less 
clumsy,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  torn  off.  Half  an 
inch  wide,  and  two  anil  a  half  inches  long,  are 
sufficient  dimensions  for  any  name.  A  very  thin 
coat  of  white  lead  paint  upon  the  face  of  the  label, 
previously  well  dried,  will  cause  a  clearer  impres- 
sion; but  without  this  the  letters  will  be  sufficient- 
ly distinct  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  label 
need  not  necessarily  be  perfectlj'  smooth  and 
straight,  as  the  pressure  of  the  lever  brings  all 
parts  of  its  face  in  contact  with  the  types.  Some 
practice  is  needed  before  perfection  is  reached  in 
the  printing. 

A  few  hundred  labels  of  each  name  may  be 
printed  before  changing  the  types,  in  one  half  the 
time  or  less  required  for  writing  them,  and  may 
be  kept  tied  up  in  bundles  until  needed  for  use.  A 
few  types  of  each  letter  will  be  sufficient  and  may 
be  selected  in  proper  proportion  by  any  printer. 
J.  J.  Thomas.     Macedon,  10  mo.,  1846. 


The  Apt>le  Borer. — One  of  the  surest  means 
to  destroy  the  borers  in  apple  trees,  is  to  make  a 
solution  of  potash,  two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter, which  must  be  injected  into  the  hole,  where 
the  borer  has  entered,  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
holding  half  a  pint.     .^. 
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WoHcr/5TF.R  Horticcltuhai.  Exiiiuition. — Tlip 
Horlicultiinil  Society  of  Worcpster,  Mai?s.,  held 
their  annual  exhibition  on  the  ci^lith  of  October, 
ami,  as  us;ial,  niaile  a  fine  display  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  As  it  was  also  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Worcester  Cuiinly  Affriciiltiii-;il  Sociely,  the  da)'  on 
which  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  numerous 
visitors  from  dili'erent  i)arts  of  the  state,  conf^re- 
gate  in  great  numbers,  nuiltiludes  of  visitors 
thronged  the  hall  iluring  the  day,  and  no  doubt 
returned  to  their  resjiective  homes  highly  pleased 
with  what  they  had  seen  in  the  way  of  horticul- 
tural iiniirovements,  and  with  a  ileterminaf ion  to 
follow  the  noble  example  set  them  by  their  Wor- 
cester brethren.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  hardly 
find  language  to  express  the  gratification  we  ex- 
l>ericnceil,  in  witnessing  the  fine  spirit  apparent 
in  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  entire 
success  that  hati  attended  their  efforts  in  getting 
up  a  show  so  creditable  to  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  the  cro wiled  sta'eof  the  hall, 
and  the  short  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the 
exhibition,  we  could  not  give  the  various  fruits  so 
critical  an  examination  as  we  could  have  desired; 
but  enough  was  seen  to  satisfy  us  it  was  an  improve- 
ment over  any  of  the  previous  displays  by  this 
Society,  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  also  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  opinion  that  Worcester  and  its  vici- 
nity can  jiroduce  as  fine  fruits,  of  every  sort,  con- 
genial to  the  climate,  as  can  be  raised  in  any  other 
section  of  the  state  or  country. 

Pears  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  an<l  per- 
fection, incluiling  most  of  our  select  and  choice 
sorts.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  very  large 
and  beautiful.  We  did  not  have  time  to  take  the 
names  of  tlie  contributors,  nor  did  we  know  who 
exliibited  a  ilish  of  Louise  bonne  de  Jersey  pears, 
uni)arallelcil  for  their  size  and  beauty,  which, 
■without  flattery,  were  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  this  delicious  variety  we  had  seen;  nor  lio  we 
remember  who  hail  the  honor  of  raising  those 
large  and  beautiful  Seckels,  three  times  the  ordi- 
nary size.  There  vrove  also  very  large  Easter 
J3eurros,  Duchesse  <rAngoul("me  and  Dix,  from  a 
tree  five  years  from  the  bud;  (this  sort  has  the 
character  of  being  a  much  longer  time  coming  in- 
to bearing;)  Brown  Beurre,  very  large  and  fine; 
Marie  Louise,  extra  fine;  Flemish  Beauty,  Urba- 
niste,  Josephine,  Cajiiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Glout 
Morceau,  Sieulle,  St.  Michaels,  Bartlctt,  Capsheaf, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Napoleon,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Thomjjson,  Jalousie,  St.  Ghislain,  Iron,  Pound, 
Bezi  de  la  Motte,  and  many  other  varieties  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  show  of  iicars  was 
excellent,  but  they  were,  if  possible,  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  beauty  of  the  ajiples,  which  were  v-ery 
numerous,  of  large  size  and  fair.  We  noticed, 
among  the  great  number  exhibited,  the  following 
sorts,  viz.,  The  Marlborough  Sweet,  a  large  hand- 
some apple  with  dark  red  stripes;  Maiden's  Blush, 
beautiful;  New-York  Spice,  very  superior  flavor; 
Winter  Sweet,  fine;  Pound  Sweet,  very  large; 
Fall  Pippin;  Blue  Pearmain,  large;  Baldwins, 
three  on  one  twig,  weighing  33;  ounces;  Dutch 
Codlin;  Fall  Harvey,  large;  a  beautiful  red-striped 
apple  from  Boylston,  of  medium  size,  in  eating, 
flavor  very  fine,  flesh  tender,  superior  to  the  Lys- 


com;  Roxbury  Russets,  very  large  and  fair;  R  I. 
tJreenings,  large;  Lyscom;  Quince  Tart,  a  be.iu- 
tiful  large  redai>|ile;  Blush  Sweet;  Porter;  New- 
town Pippin;  Yellow  Sweeting;  Ribston  Pippin; 
Nonsuch;  Ilnbbardston  Nonsuch;  Pennock's  Red 
Winter;  Pumpkin  Sweet;  Sweet  Pippin;  Orange 
Sweet;  Ha))goo<l;  Mother;  Black  Gillillower; 
White  Harvey,  weighing  thirteen  ounces,  with 
many  other  varieties. 

Peaches  were  exhibited  in  great  variety,  consi- 
dering the  lateness  of  the  season;  including  many 
gooil  seedlings,  some  of  them  fine.  'I'here  were 
etxra  fine  specimens  of  Blood  peach,  so  highly  es- 
teemed <"or  preserving,  and  some  dishes  of  Late 
Crawford  and  other  well  known  late  sorts.  Also 
Nectarines  grown  in  the  open  ground,  of  gooil 
flavor;  numerous  dishes  of  large  quinces;  grapes 
grown  under  glass,  as  well  as  those  of  outdoor  cul- 
ture, including  Black  Hamburgh,  Sweetwater,  Isa- 
bella, Catawba  and  native  varieties.  We  noticed 
a  few  j)lums,  also  melons,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  fine  vegetables. 

The  floral  part  of  the  exhibition  was  very  re- 
spectable, and  consisted  of  Dahlias  in  great  varie- 
ty. Verbenas,  and  cut  flowers,  a  large  ('range  tree, 
with  fruit,  and  other  plants  and  ornaments  which 
we  had  not  time  sufficient  to  examine. 

There  appears  to  be  a  spirit  of  emulation  anil 
inquiry  among  tlie  different  horticultural  societies 
of  the  State,  that  will  be  the  means  of  giving  to 
horticulture  a  powerful  impulse.  If  we  mistake 
not,  some  of  the  county  societies  are  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  mother  society,  who  must  bestir  her- 
self if  she  desires  to  maintain  the  enviable  posi- 
tion she  now  has  the  honor  of  possessing.  J.  B. 
Boston,  Oct.  10,  1846. 

The  Plum  Tree — Queries. — As  a  subscriber, 
allow  me  a  question  or  two  regarding  the  plum.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  raising  this  fruit  well.  I 
have  clayey  or  light  loamy  soil.  Where  would  you 
advise  me  to  jilant  this  tree  ?  Your  friend.  G. 
Morris.     Morrisania,  Oct.  17,  1846. 

[It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  crops  of  the 
plum  on  light  soils — the  curculio,  the  great  enemy 
of  this  fruit,  finding  so  excellent  a  nursery  in  the 
mellow  ground.  Therefore,  always  plant  plums, 
if  possible,  in /(far;/ land.  The  best  crops  we  have 
ever  seen,  have  grown  on  a  stiff  yellow  clay. 

The  plum  that  succeeds  besf  on  very  light  soils, 
and  bears  abundant  crops,  is  the  Lombard  (Bleeck- 
er's  Scarlet  of  some.) — Ed.] 

The  Cherry  Tree  at  the  South. — Scarcely 
any  one  here  has  j'et  been  able  to  raise  any  cher- 
ries to  jierfection;  and  if  you  can  suggest  any  pro- 
cess by  which  fruit  can  be  secured,  I  will  take  it 
as  a  great  favor.  You  know  the  climate  of  Mo- 
bile; the  soil  where  I  intend  planting  is  a  sandy 
soil,  congenial  to  the  wild  cherry.  Your  obt.  servt. 
R.  HasweU.     Mobile,  Jla.,  Oct.  8,  1846. 

[The  sun  is  too  jiowerful  for  the  cherry  at  the 
south.  Plant  the  trees,  therefore,  in  a  rather 
cool,  northern  exposure,  as  the  north  side  of  build- 
ings, and  sheath  the  trunks  with  straw.  Budded 
on  the  common  Pie  Cherry,  or  the  Morello  stock, 
no  doubt  the  finer  sorts  would  bear  and  thrive  bet- 
ter at  the  south  than  on  the  Mazzard  stock. — Ed.] 
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Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition — Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Floral  Decora- 
tions and  Vegetables,  took  place  in  the  Hal)  of  the  Society, 
School-street,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Sept. 
16th,  17lh  and  it-tli,  1841),  and  the  Committee  who  had  charjre 
of  the  sreneral  arrangements  congratulate  the  Society  on  its 
entire  success.  The  ueathf r  durnig  tlie  three  days  weis  de- 
lightful, and  the  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time  by  our  most  estimable  citizens,  strangers 
that  thronged  the  city  at  that  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  with  their  families,  thus  fulfilling  a 
prediction  of  a  I'ormer  committee,  that  the  lime  would  soon 
come  when  a  more  spacious  room  would  be  required  to  dis- 
play the  rapidly  increasing  productions  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  The  sub-committee  to  wliom  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  preparing  the  Hall  for  the  reception  of  the  diflerent  products, 
added  another  centre  table,  which  gave  more  space  for  the 
display  of  Fruits,  but  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  the  Hall  as 
it  was  left  by  tlie  architect  to  show  its  owni  fair  proportions, 
and  not  attempt  any  studied  decorations  other  than  such  as 
might  be  oli'erred  by  the  several  Contibutors  in  tlie  shape  of 
wreaths,  bouquets,  and  Floral  designs,  and  by  a  judicious  dis- 
position of  them,  to  avoid  an  excess  of  ornament  and  a  dis- 
play of  sombre  green,  calculated  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  I'rom  the  really  valuable  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  course  your  comimttee  believe  was  generally  ac- 
ceptable. 

Three  other  sub-committees  were  also  appointed,  to  receive 
and  make  a  record  of  the  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
These  several  committees  have  l^aithl'uUy  performed  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  made  reports  of  the  specimens  otfered. 
The  report  on  Fruits  was  made  by  Mr.  Walker  ;  that  on 
Flowers  and  Floral  Decoratioits  by  Mr.  Breck  ;  that  on  Ve- 
getables by  Mr.  A.  D.  Williams,  jr. ;  which  are  uicorporated 
in  this  report,  and  will  be  found  below  in  the  order  enumerated, 
uudet  their  several  heads. 


REPORT  OF  FRUIT  EXHIBITED. 

The  specimens  of  Fruit  oh  our  tables  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, exceeded  ui  number  of  varieties  those  of  any  former  ex- 
hibition. Ill  the  collections  of  the  President,  Messrs.  French, 
Manning,  Cabot,  Gushing,  Perkhis,  Walker,  Macondray,  Win- 
ship,  Hovey,  Williams,  Lovett,  Allen,  Ives,  Wiglit,  Warren, 
Hyde,  and  others,  we  noticed  very  many  specimens  of  extra- 
ordinary' growth  and  beauty.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
make  comparisons  where  all  was  so  choice,  so  fair,  and  so  de- 
serving of  attention — but  we  cannot  refrain  I'rom  stating  that 
our  President  takes  the  lead  in  the  good  work,  and  that  others, 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
are  pressing  tbrward  in  their  favorite  pursuit,  with  an  energy 
that  will  crown)  their  labors  with  success. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society,  154  varieties 
of  Pears.  The  list  having  been  mi.slaid,  we  quote  only  the  fol- 
lowing : — Alpha,  Angelique  de  Rome,  Ananas,  (of  France.) 
Ambrette,  Andrews,  Autumn  Superb,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  B. 
Diel,  B.  d'Amalis,  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  de  Capiaumont,  B.  Bronze, 
(from  Liseaux)  B.  Kenrick,  B.  Ranee,  B.  Cutter,  B.  Bronze, 
(from  Orleans)  B.  Incomparable,  (?)  B.  d'Hiver,  B.  Thouin,  B. 
Bosc,  B.  Picquery,  B.  Brown,  B.  Easter,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Belle 
Angevine,  Bergamotte  de  Paques,  B.  Cadette,  B.  d'Automne, 
B.  Suisse,  Bezi  Montigny,  B.  de  la  Motte,  B.  Vaet,  Belmont, 
Blcecker's  Meadow,  Black  Worcester,  Bon  Chretien  .Spanish, 
B.  C.  Winter,  Belle  Henriette,  Buffam,  Brougham,  Charles  X, 
Caillot  Rosat,  (from  France)  Chaumontelle  Anglais,  Gushing, 
Comtesse  de  Liuiay,  Columbia,  Chaumontelle,  Crassane,  C. 
Winter,  Catillac,  Cuvelier,  Comprette.  Calebasse  Bosc,  d'An- 
pleterre,  Dunmore,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  D.  de  Mars.  Dix, 
Doyenne  gris,  D.  gris  d'hiver  Nouveau,  Dumortier,  D.  Blanc, 
d'CEuf  de  Cygne,  Epine  Dumar,  E.  d'hiver,  Eyewood,  Figue 
de  Naples,  Frederic  of  AVurlemberg,  Fondante  de  Louvain, 
F.  de  Lisle,  F.  d'Automne,  Flemish  Beauty.  Fulton,  La  For- 
tunee,  Fisue  d'Ete,  Franc  Real  d'hiver.  Gilogil,  Graccioli, 
Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Glout  Morceau.  Green  Sugar,  Grosse 
Romani  Carmelite.  Hericart.  Heathcote,  Imperiale.  Julienne, 
Jaminette,  Louise  Boiuie,  (of  Jersey.)  Laiisac,  Lung  Green, 
Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Le  Cure,  Madotte   d'hiver.  Messire 


Jean,  Milan  blanc,  March  Bergamot,  Ah  I  Mondieu,  IMiel 
de  NV'aterloo,  Martin  Sec,  Napoleon,  Naigly,  Nouvelle,  Bous- 
sock,  iVaumkeag,  (.')  Ne  plus  Meuris,  No.  65  Van  Moiis.  Passe 
Colmar,  Parfum  d'hiver,  Poire  de  Livre,  P.  de  Suisse,  P.  de 
toimeau,  P.  de  Glace,  Pacquency,  Petre,  Rousselet  de  Rheims, 
R.  Gro-is,  Reine  d'hiver,  Ridelle,  Ra>Tnond,  Ira,  Tressor 
d' Amour,  Urbaniste,  Wilbur,  St.  Germain,  Prince's  St.  Ger- 
main, Voix  aux  Pietres,  Verte  longue  d'Automne,  Verte 
longue  pauachee,  Uvednle's  St.  Germain,  and  nine  unnamed 
sons;  P/uz/fs,  Corse's,  (.')  Imperatrice  Violette  ;  Eariy  Craw- 
ford Peaches  ;  and  a  large  bunch  of  Syrian  Grapes,  weighing 
four  pounds. 

From  R.  Maxning,  Pomological  Gardens,   Salem — Pears : 
Ronville.  Figue  Extra,  Reine  des  Poires,    Beurre  de  Cap:au 
mont,   B.   Easter,   B.   d'Aremberg,   B.  Golden  of  Bilboa,  B. 
d'Amalis,  B.  Ranee,  B.  Beauchamps,  B.  Brown,  B.  Diel,  B. 
Bosc,   B.  Preble,  Huguenot,  Winter  Nelis,  Comprette,  King 
Edward's,  Cushing,  D.x,  Compte  de  Lamy,  Bleecker's   Mea- 
dow,  Pennsylvania,  Dumortier,  Fondaiiie  d'Automne,    Hays, 
Steven's  Genesee.  French    Autumn  Bergamot,   Turkish  Bon 
Chretien,  Crol't  Castle,  Bezi  Moiit:gny.  Andrews,    Capsheaf, 
Napoleon,    Verte   longue   d'Automue,  Passe   Colmar,    Marie 
Louise,    Surpasse  Virgouleuse,   Jalousie,    Hampden's  Berga- 
mot. AVashingion,  Whitfield,  Flemish  Beauty,  Endicott.  Double 
Emploi,  Columbe  d'hiver,  Eyewood,  Forme  Urbaniste.  Mus- 
cadine, Beauty  of  Winter.  Jaminette  d'hiver,  Lincoln,  Doyenne 
Boussock  Nouvelle,  D.  dore,   D.  d'hiver.   D.   grs,    D.  blanc, 
Colmar  Epine,  Dingier,  Plomgastel,  Van  Mons'  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Cross,  Pitt's  Marie  Louise,  Quetelet,  Las  Cana.s,  Pitfour,  St 
Ghislain,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Wilkinson,  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Belle  et  Bonne,  Glout  JVIorceau.   Urban. ste,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,   Petre,    Harvard,    Rousselet  de   Meester,    Hericart, 
Augeries,  Foster's  St.  Michael,  Wilbur.  Henry  IV.,  Downton, 
Ne    Plus  Meuris.   Surreine,  Reines  des  Pays  Bas,    Catillac, 
Marie  Louise  Nova.  Seckel.  St>Tian,  Pound.  Columbia,  Prhi- 
cesse    d'Orange,  French  Orange,    Bergamotte  de  Parthenay, 
Sovereign   du    Princein.    Heathcote,    Rousselet   de    Rheims, 
Beaumont,  Bergamot  Neil,  Van  Assene,  Dundas.  Fulloii.  Sul- 
livan, Figue  de  Naples,  Gu-ardin,  Bon  Chretien  de  Bruxellcs, 
La  Fortunee,  Jaminette  Heiikil,  William's  Bon  Chretien.  Le 
Cure,    Seedling,   Alpha,    Bergamot   Sylvange,   Chaumontelle, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Alexander  of  Russia",  Ambrosia,  Bouc- 
quia,  Cabot,  Caen  du  France,  Lewis,  Ep  ne  d'Ete,  Johonnot, 
Lammas,    Striped  Suisse    Bergamot,    Enfant    Prodige,  Great 
Citron  Pear  of  Boliemia,  Lederberne,  Hathorne's   Seedling, 
Fondante  Van  Mons,  TliOrapson's  Duchesse  de  Mars,  Pope's 
Quaker,  Juvardel,  Rousselet  St.  Vincent,  Long  Green,  Late 
Deschamps,    Echa.sserie,    St.    Herblain  d'hiver,    Trubschardy 
Dulle. Colmar  d'Ete,  Dunmore,  Shakespeare.  Schaching  Vierry, 
Bishop's  Thumb,  Coter.  Jotin  Dean.  Bonne  Louise,   Leon  le 
Clerc,  Charles  of  Austria,  Clara,  Ramilies,  Brande's  St.  Ger- 
main. Locke,  Delices  d'Hardenponi,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante 
St.  Bruno,    Buffam.  and   No.  1036,  1454,  546,  858,  135    1253* 
969,  173.  1590,  1258,  1028,  1602  Van  .Mons— 176  varieties.        * 
Apjilrs — Marquis,  Minister,  Fall  Harvey.  Smokehouse  Hub- 
bardsnn.  Nonsuch,    Grainiy   Earl,    Esopus  Spitzeiiberg.  Mag 
Boys,  Swaar,  Brabant  Bellflower,   Rose  of  Sharon,    King  of 
the  Pippins,  Acton  Pumpkin  Sweet,  .Swan's  Pine,  Republican 
Pippin,  Detroit.  Tapley  Greening,  Ipswich  Catshead,  Pennock's 
Red  Winter,  Ribston  Pippin.    Green  Sweet  Pigconette,   Gra- 
venstein.  Morgan's  Royal,  Golden  Ball,  Porter,  Pound,  Sam 
Young,  Black  Apple.  Conway,  Rawles,  Janet,  Pelham  ."<weet, 
Baldwin,  Ortley  Pippin,    Grey  French   Reinette,  Cambutliue- 
thum,  Danver's  Winter   Sweet,   Gloucester,    Tr  angle.   River 
Apple,   Acton    Spice,    Boxford,  Jonatl  an.    Edwards'   Russet, 
Templeton  Winter  Sweet.  While  Apple.  GanWn  Royal.   Ro- 
man Stem,  Ramliour  Franc.  Murply,  Ramsdell's  Red  Pump- 
kin   Sweet.    Endicott  Pippin.   Mank's  Codlin,   Rhode    Island 
Greening,  Louis  XVIII.  Wormsley  Pippin.  Greennps.  Lyman's 
Summer  Sweet  Baldwin.  Aldrith  Russet.  Cockle  Pippin.  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  French  Crab,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Reinette  de  Caux,  Salina,  Large   Burlin,  Beauiv  of 
Kent,  Philadelphia  Catshead.  American  Golden  P  pp  n,  York- 
shire Greening.  iMaiden's  Blush.  Jhoin.  Sparliawk's  President 
Scarlet  Pearmahi,  Cos  or  Cas.  I^ivet  Sweelinsr,    Fall  Pipp  ii! 
Aunt  Hannah.  Vandeverc,  Fearn's.  P;pp  n.  Poby  Sweet,  Roc's 
Sweet,   remur's   Rtd   Striped,   Goliien   Russet,  .-vke   House 
Russet,  Pownid  Spitzcnberg,  Belle  Lamont,  Annnnas,  Russet 
Pearmain,  Pumpkin   Sweeting,  Lucombe's  Seedliug,  Meiia- 
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jrrre,  Ktrk's  liOrd  Nclnon,  Yellow  BcIUIkw.t,  llu.ski'll  S\vi-et, 
KnllowaliT,  Bni  or  Ku'-tis  I'iiiik-um',  Kyiin-r.  Tricslly,  JU-iu-li- 
amwclls,  Spici-  Swccl.  Uciiiellc  Moiislrc-iisr,  Wiiusiip,  l|>s\vicli 
Sci-knolurilKr— 10;^  xjirutics. 

Plut/ts — Oreon  Gnge,  Rogers,  Belle  dc  Rioni,  Yellow  Gage, 
Blue  Iniperulrice.  Roe's  Autumn  Gage,  Wilkjuson,  Si.  Ca- 
tliariiie.  bownlou  Iiii|Hrnlricc — 9  viirieiies. 

Peaches — Violcllc  llulive,  lieiirulirs  Heath,  Clinton,  Early 
Vineyard,  BcUegarde,  Late  Admirable,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Aprieot,  Old  .Mixon  Freestone,  Nivette,  Van  Zandt's  Superb, 
Crawford's  Early.  .\oliUsse.  Aston,  Berger's  Yellow,  Yellow 
Rareril>e,  ^Morris's  While  Rareripe,  Large  Early  York,  Yel- 
low Elberge,  Jacques,  Hastings,  Yellow  Admirable,  Scott's 
Early  Red  Freestone,  Flushing  Rareripe,  Fuller's  Galander, 
Lemon  Cling,  Barrington,  Old  Mixon  Freestone,  Cooledge'.s 
Favorite.  English  Swalsh— 30  varieties. 

From  S.  Walker — Pears:  Andrews,  Flemish  Beauty,  Ca- 
tillac,  William's  Bon  Chretien.  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  D.  de 
]\Iars,  Van  Mons'  Leon  le  Clcrc,  Caillot  Rosat,  Urbaniste, 
Seckel.  Le  Cure.  Belle  et  Bonne.,  Epine  Dumas,  MacLaughlin, 
Doyenne  dore,  D.  blanc,  AVilliani.s"s  Early,  Figue,  Beurre 
Easier,  B.  d'Aremberg,  B.  Diel,  B.  Duval,  B.  de  Capiaumont, 
B.  Golden  of  Bilboa,  B.  Brown,  Jargonelle,  Messire  Jean,  (?) 
Figue  de  Naples,  Iron,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Johoiuiot, 
Fondauie  Van  Mons,  F.  d'Automne,  St.  Ghisl.iin,  Josephine,  (.') 
Foureroy,  Glout  Jklorceau,  Compte  de  Lamy,  Princcs.se 
d'Orange.Eyewood.Verte  Longue  d'Automne, Marie  Louise, (?) 
Paqueney,  Passe  Colniar  and  three  unnamed  sorts — 45  varieties. 

Apples — Hawlhorne  and  Gravenslein. 

From  S.  Phipps,  16  varieties  of  Pears:  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Seckel,  Marie  Louise,  Gau- 
sell's  Bcrgamot,  Beurre  Kudx,  B.  Easter,  Winter  Nelis,  Ur- 
baniste, Heathcote,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Columbia,  Prince's  St. 
Germain,  Doyenne  blanc,  and  Autumn  Sugar  pears. 

From  JosiAH  Lovitt,  2d,  Pears:  AVilliams's  Bon  Clirctien, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  B.  Bosc,  B.  d'Amalis,  B.  Diel,  St. 
Ghislain.  Harvard,  Marie  Louise  nova.  Hessel.  Marie  Louise, 
Andrews,  Julienne,  F^igue  de  Naples,  Belle  et  Boiuie,  Lewis, 
King  Edwards,  Surpasse  Virgouleuse.  Winter  Orange,  Louise 
Boiuie  de  Jersey,  Seckel,  Petre,  Wilkinson,  and  Stone  (of 
Ohio)  ;  also,  four  varieties  of  Plums-,  several  of  Peaches,  and 
six  of  Melons. 

From  F.  W.  Macondray,  Pears :  Doyenne  gris,  Passe  Col- 
mar,  Le  CurCj  Catillac,  Rcine  des  Pays  Bas.  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Epnie  d'Ete,  Cushing,  Calebasse  Bosc,  Dnchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Bon  Chretien  d'hiver,  Beurre  Easter,  B.  Noir- 
chair.  B.  Diel,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Napoleon,  Winter  Nelis,  An- 
drews, Urbani.ste,  Washington,  Long  Green,  Seedling,  and 
tlu-ee  unknown  kinds ;  also,  eight  varieties  of  Apples,  tliree 
varieties  of  Peaches,  and  Brunswick  (?)  Figs. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son.  Pears  :  Rousselet  de  Rheims, 
V«rte  Longue  d'Automne,  Doyeinie  l)lanc.  Beurre  brown,  B. 
d'Amalis,  B.  Easter,  Flemish  Beautj-,  AiUunui  Bergamot, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel.  Messire  .lean.  Dix.  Andrews, 
Harrison's  Fall  Baking,  Williams's  Bon  Cbreiien,  AVilliams's 
Early,  Sylvange,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Passe  Colmar,  Colum- 
bia, Epine  d'Ele,  Le  Cure,  Quince,  and  eighteen  sorts  un- 
named ;  also  thirty  varieties  of  Apples,  several  of  Peaches  and 
Grapes. 

From  E.  M.  Richarts,  Pears:  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Beurre  Bosc.  Apples :  Boxford,  Sops  of  Wine  and  Lady 
Haly's  Nonsuch. 

From  S.  Philbrick,  Brookline,  Dix  Pears. 

From  John  Fiske  Allen,  Salem,  'JO  varieties  of  Grapes, 
viz  :  Isabell.a,  Ferral,  Cheralsworth  Tokay,  Red  Chasselas, 
Constamia,  AVilmot's  Black  Hamburg.  White  Frontignacj 
Black  Hamburg,  Zinfindel,  Whortley  Hall  Seedling,  Totten- 
ham Park  ^luscat,  Chasselas  de  Fnntainlileau.  Golden  Chas- 
selas, I,yziu.  Esperione,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  White  Gascazque. 

Twenty-two  varieties  of  Pears,  viz :  Summer  Franc  Real. 
Chaumontel.  Marie  Louise,  Gansel's  Bergamot.  Seedling^ 
Seckel.  Duninorc,  Rou\nlle,  dishing,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Van 
Mons'  Leon  le  Clerc,  Lewis,  Quiletette,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout 
Morccau.  Roi  de  Wirtemburg.Verte  longue, Verte  longue  d'Au- 
tomne. Napoleon,  Louise  Bonne  (of  jersey.)  Fondante  Van 
Mons.  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien. 

Four  varieties  of  Peaches :  Bellegrade,  I.,ato  Admirable, 
Norris's  Red  Rareripe,  and  a  Seedling. 

From  Abiel  Ste\i:xs.  jr.  Methven.  Peaches,  several  varie- 
ties. 

From  Dr.  W.  C.  Chandler.  SoiUh  Natick,  Early  Crawford 
Peaches. 


Seedling  Peaches,  by  Jokkph  C.  West. 

St.  Micliael  Puns,  truui  ihe  (larden  of  NaTHAMKL  Abbot. 

."-eedling  Apples.  Imm  Wm.  JJhiscott,  Concord,  N.  H. 

From  Mrs.  U.  ('KEHr)BK,  Peaches,  HOedlingB,  two  vfirictirs. 

Irom  James  Evstis,  South  Reading,  Porter  Apples  and 
Peaches,  Martin,  seedlings. 

Barllelt  Pears,  from  Thomas  Sinclaik.  Brighton. 

From  Isaac  1'av,  Cnnibridgc,  Peaches,  five  vurietica  of 
seedling.  Red  and  Yellow  Rareripe ;  al.so  of  Plums,  two  va- 
rieties. Diamond  and  J.iondjard. 

From  Major  Sheafe,  l{ye,  N.  II.,  three  vancticaof  Apples, 
for  a  name  ;  and  two  varieties  of  seedling  Pears. 

From  P.  Cook,  Roxbury,  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  (?) 

From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Pears:  Beurre  d'Amalis,  B.  Ranee, 
Bergamotle  de  Pacques,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  Messire  Jean, 
Bergamollc  Suisse,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Doyenne  blanc,  St.  Germain,  Augcries,  (?)  and  one 
variety,  name  iiukno\m. 

From  A.J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Doyenne  blanc, 
Fulton,  Bezi  de  la  ."Motte,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  brown,  B.  de  Capiau- 
mont, and  Urbaniste  Pears. 

Apples :  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dutch  Mignonne,  raised  by  W 
II.  Denning,  Esq.  of  Presque  Isle. 

F'ruit  of  the  O.sage  Orange :  ditto  Paper  Mulberry. 

From  John  Arnold,  jr.,  ISIillon,  five  bunches  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes ;  one  bunch  weighed  three  pounds. 

Two  varieties  seedling  Peaches,  from  W.  G.  Lewis,  Rox- 
bury. 

I'rom  IIovET  &.  Co.,  Pears:  Madotte,  Van  Mons'  Leon  le 
Clerc,  (old.)  Doyenne  blanc,  D.  gris,  Bergamotte  de  Parlhenay. 
Jaouise  de  Fonttnay  Vendee,  Limon,  (of  Louvain.)  Muscat 
Lallemand,  New  Swan's  Egg,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  Moire,  Belle 
Ilenriette,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Figue  de  Naples,  Epine  de 
Toulouse,  (?)  Belle  et  Bonne  de  Ilee,  and  Duquesne  d'Ele  (?) 
— also,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Friink- 
enthal,  (?)  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly  F"ronliguan.  lOsperione, 
Alicant,  (?)  Cha.«selas  of  Fonlainbleau,  Maeready's  Early 
White,  Black  Pruice,  Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  aiid  St.  Pe- 
ter's Grapes — and  the  following  Peaches :  White  Pall,  and 
Cambridge  Belle,  (new  seedlings.)  George  IV.,  Bellegarde, 
Old  Mixton  Free,  F>arly  Crawford,  Cutter's  Yellow,  Early 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  four  other  sorts — and  Cruger's  Seedling 
and  Semiaiia  Plums. 

From  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  the  following  kinds  of  Apples  : 
Murphy,  Fameuse,  Blenheim,  Pomme  d'Api,  Hawthorndean, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Canada  Reinette,  Sweet  Greening,  Yellow 
Newton  Pippin,  Lyscom,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Red  Winter, 
Large  Striped  Red,  Beer,  Holland  Pippin,  Porter,  Pumpkin 
Sweet,  and  Nonsuch,  with  fil'ty-scven  other  sorts,  not  placed 
upon  the  tables — al.so,  Beurre  Bosc  Pears,  and  Crawford's 
Early  Peaches. 

From  Mes,srs.  Winship,  Delbecq,  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  Pas- 
saiis  du  Portugal,  Beurre  E;ister,  B.  d'Aremberg,  B.  Golden  of 
Bilboa,  St.  Ghislain,  Seckel.  Rousselet  d'hiver,  Glout  Morceau, 
Fulton,  Passe  Colmar,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Andrews.  Am- 
brette.  La  Fortuiiee,  Gaiisell's  Bergamot.  Dearborn,  (of  Van 
Mons,)  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretien,  Bezi  Vaet,  Poire  d'Amour, 
Frederic  of  Wurtemberg,  Kenrick,  (of  V,  Mons.)  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Musca- 
dine, Moorfowl  Egg,  and  several  sorts  of  Pear^  with  doubtful 
names — also,  Grand  Sachem  Apples,   and  six  kinds  of  Plums. 

From  O.  Johnson,  AVilliams's  Bon  Chretien,  Pound,  Buerre 
d'Amalis.  B.  Easier,  B.  d'Aremberg,  B.  Diel,  Pope's  Russet 
Belle  et  Bonne,  Princess  d'Orange.  Henry  IV,  Epine  d'Ete, 
■Washington,  Rousselet  de  Rheims.  Buffam.  Caleba.^se.  Rousse- 
let Panache,  Urbaniste,  Harvard,  Cushing, Vallee  Franche,  Na- 
poleon, Passe  Colmar,  St.  Ghislain,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme, 
Hericart,  Gilopil,  Franc  Real  d'hiver,  Jalousie,  Loui.se  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Dix,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Doyenne  blane,  Le 
Cure,  Verte  Longue  d'Automne,  Bleckcr's  Meadow,  Julieniip, 
Messire  Jean,  AVinter  Nellis,  Johonnot,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
and  Ilacon's  Incomparable  pears;  also,  several  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  melons. 

From  J.  M.  Ives,  Fulton,  AA'illiams's  Bon  Chretien,  Dix, 
Bezi  de  la  ISTotte,  B.  Montigny,  AVilkinson,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne, Long  Green,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  Golden  of  Bilboa,  B.  Bosc, 
B.  de  Capiaumont,  Napoleon,  Andrews.  Duehesse  d'Angou- 
leme, Lewis,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Wa.shington,  Cashing.  Passe 
Colmar,  Cabot  &  Jalousie  pears  ;  also  Reine  Claude  AHolene 
and  three  other  sorts  of  plums,  eleven  kinds  of  apples,  and  nine 
kinds  of  peaches. 

From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  B.  Ranee,  Berga- 
motte de  Paques,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  Messire  Jean,  Ber 
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gamotie  Suisse,  Dutchess  d'Angouleme,  liOuise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey. Doyenne  blanc,  St.  Germain,  Augeries  ?  and  three  other 
sorts  with  doubtful  names. 

From  Ilev.  J.  M.  Lord,  Boston,  by  E.  N.  Gutterson,  Shel- 
ter Island,  N.  Y.,  one  large  Watermelon,  weighing  thirty 
pounds. 

I  rom  f\  Haggerstox,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Blaok 
Hamburgh,  Poonah,  S>Tian,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  AVhite 
Nice,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Prince,  White  Portugal  and 
other  sorts  ;  also  splendid  nectarines  and  eight  or  ten  kinds  of 
peaches. 

From  J.  AV.  Rtjssel,  gr.  to  Horace  Gray,  Esq.,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  White  and  Black  Frontignan,  Black  Coastantia, 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Chasselas  of  Fontain- 
bleau. 

From  AV.  Quant,  gardener  to  Hon.  T.  R.  Perkins,  Reigne 
de  Nice,  Black  Raisin,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Prince,  Frankindale,  and  SjTian 
Grapes;  also  George  IV.,  Bellegarde  and  Hill's  Madeira 
peaches. 

From  T.  Needham,  gardener  to  O.  H.  Mather,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, t  aiinon  Hall  iMusc^it,  Frankindale,  Black  Prolific, 
Black  Lombardy  (.')  White  Frontignan,  White  Portugal  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  also  a  vine  iu  fruit  in  a  pot, 
and  two  kinds  ot'  pears. 

From  W.  Young,  gardener  to  J.  Arnold  E.sq.,  New  Bed- 
ford, S)Tian,  Royal  Muscadine,  Victoria,  (?)  White  Frontig- 
nan and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

From  S.  &  G.  Hyde,  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Codlin,  and  Fall  Sops  of  Wine 
apples ;  also,  Ohio  everbearing  raspberries. 

From  S.  A.Walker,  Seckel, William's  Bon  Chretien,  Heath- 
cote,  Andrews,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  and  Frederic  of 
Wurtemberg  pears  ;  also  two  kinds  of  peaches. 

From  N.  Stetson,  Esq.,  Bridgewater,  two  kinds  of  peach- 
es, fine. 

From  J.  Ow-EN,  four  kinds  of  peaches,  Beurre  Diel  pears. 
Green  Gage  plums,  apples  and  grapes. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Easter,  B.  Brown, 
B.  de  Noirchani,  B.  d'Aremberg,  B.  Diel,  B.  de  Beaumont,  B. 
Golden  of  Bilboa,  B.  de  Capiaumont,  Coffin's  Virgouleuse, 
Reine  des  Pays  Bas,  Enfant  Prodige,  Capucin  Van  Mons, 
Louis  of  Bologna,  Thompson's,  Compte  de  Michaux,  Catillac, 
Seckel,  Surpasse  Virgouleuse,  Long  Green  of  Europe,  Colum- 
bia, Compte  de  Lamy,  Croft  Castle,  Wilkinson,  Fulton,  Chap- 
man's Early,  (?)  Burgomestre,  Princesse  d'Orange,  Napoleon, 
Henry  IV.,  Figue  of  Naples,  Doyenne  blanc,  Muscadine.  Al- 
pha, Winter  Orange,  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  Frederic  of  Wur- 
temberg, Cap.-sheaf,  Louise  Boime  de  Jersey.  Bezi  de  la  Mottc, 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  St.  Ghislain, 
Bon  Cluretien  d'Ete,  B.  Fondante,  Urbaniste,  Pennsylvania, 
Figue  Extra,  (Van  Mons,)  Washington,  Hericart,  Marie  Lou- 
ise nova,  Chaumontelle,  Jalousie,  Hannas,  La  Fortunee,  Belle 
et  Bonne,  Plombga.stel,  Surpasse  St.  Germain,  Andrews,  Gen- 
desheim,  Flemish  Beauty,  Van  Assene,  Pitt's  Prolific,  Lewis, 
Brade's  St.  Germain,  Citron  of  Bohemia.  St.  Andee  Durdas 
Seedling  No.  2,  Boequia,  Cabot's  Seedling,  Pa.ssans  du  Portu 
gal,  one  variety,  name  unknown — 74  sorts  pears. 

From  Jas.  L.  L.  F.  Waruen.  Pears,  Andrevi^s,  Autumn 
Bergamot,  Beurre  d' Amilis,  B  Golden  of  Bilboa,  B.  Easter,  B. 
Diel.  B.  Gris,  Burnett,  BulTam,  Bezide  la  Motte,  Bezi  Momig- 
ny,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Bon  Louis  de  Jersey,  Bartlett,  Catilac, 
Doyenne,  Duche.ss  d'Angouleme,  Heathcote,  Julienne,  Jalou- 
sie, Iron,  Ma-ster's  Sec,  Mons'  Le  Cure,  Marie  Louise,  Madotte, 
Napoleon,  Rouselette  de  Rheims,  Striped  Spice,  Swan's  Egg, 
Seckel,  Viete  Longue  d'Automne,  Wilhelmine,  Wilkinson, 
Washington.  Apples :  30  varieties.  Baldwin,  Blue  Pearmain, 
Captain,  Calville,  Rouge,  Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  French 
Russett,  Gloria  Mundi,  Golden  Russet,  Grand  Lachine,  Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch,  Hawthornden,  Lyscom,  Minister,  Old  Pear- 
main,  Prince's  Noble,  Porter,  Pigeonette,  Roxbury  Russett, 
Reinette  Canada.  Sweet  Russett,  Striped  ,Spice,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Red  Gilliflower,  Red  Siberian  Crab.  Plums:  Reine 
Claude,  Violette,  White  Egg,  Lombard  and  Semianna,  5  va- 
rieties.    Figs:  Orange  and  Portugal.  2  varieties. 

From  Geo.  Newhall,  Dix,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Ca- 
tillac, Seckel,  Fulton,  Cumberland,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester, 
Frederic  of  Wertemberg,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Beurre 
Bosc  pears. 

From  E.  Wight,  William.s's  Bon  Chretien,  BufTum.  AVinter 
Nelis,  Napoleon,  Gansell's  Bergamot. 

From  J.  AV.  Sever,  three  sorts  of  peaches  and  one  of  plums. 

From.  G^o.  P.  Foster,  Plymouth,  splendid  Sieulle  pears 


From  Geo.  AA^'alsh,  seven  kinds  of  pears,  six  of  apples,  five 
of  peaches,  white  nectarines  and  grapes. 

From  AV.  H.  Hayes,  South  Berwick,  twelve  large  apples. 

From  C.  Newman,  Reading,  two  sorts  of  seedling  peaches. 

From  Jos.  Balch.  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Doyenne  blane, 
Brown  Beurre  and  AA'illiams's  Bon  Chretien  pears. 

From  K.  Bailey,  Sweet  AA'ater  grapes,  open  cuUure. 

From  E.  Bartlett.  Napoleon,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Frede- 
ric of  AA'urteniberg  and  AA^iUiams's  Bon  Chretien  pears. 

From  P.  P.  .Spaulding,  Lowell,  Porter,  and  Chelmsford 
Seedling  apples,  and  three  kinds  of  peaches. 

From  B.  Harrington,  Lexington,  Porter  applea,  and  Ear- 
ly Crawlbrd  and  CrawlV>rd  late  peaches. 

From  S.  AV.  Holbrook,  Brighton,  Blue  pearmain. 

From  T.  Mason,  Black  Hamburgh  and  St.  Peter's  grapes, 
peaches  and  plums. 

From  E.  Tupts,  Cambridge,  an  apple  called  Tuft's  Bald- 
win, said  to  be  a  seedling,  and  four  other  kinds  of  apples. 

From  O.  N.  Towne.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet  water 
grapes  Red  Roman  nectarines  and  peaches. 

Frorn  S.  R.  Johnson,  Urbaniste,  Dix,  Andrews,  Beurre  Diel, 
and  AVilliams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  and  Sweet  Water  grapes. 

From  A.  Clark,  South  Framingham,  Nonsuch  (?)  peaches. 

From  E.  AViieeler,  Framingham,  Nonsucli  (?)  and  very 
handsome  Seedling  Cling,  peaches. 

From  G.  Merriam,  five  kinds  of  peaches. 

From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Hawthornden  apples. 

From  H.  Dutch,  Seedling  peaches. 

From  Jos.  Richardson,  Early  Crawford  peaches. 

From  the  Endicott  Family,  Danvers,  Endicott  pears  from 
the  old  tree  planted  in  1630. 


REPORT  OF  FLOWERS  EXHIBITED. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  have  generally  been  noted  for  a  grand  display  of  Dah- 
lias, as  this  is  the  season  when  they  are  generally  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  Amateurs  had  made  large  additions  to  their 
collections  of  this  showy  and  sportive  flower,  and  much  was 
anticipated  by  growers  and  others  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
compare  flowers,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  new  varieties; 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  failure  Wiis  gTeat, 
and,  although  there  were  some  exceptions,  the  flow'ers  iirgen- 
eral  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  number  unprecedentedly 
small.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  month,  absence  of  rain,  in- 
sects, and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  high  wind  breaking  and 
bruising  the  flowers  the  day  previous  to  the  exhibition,  were 
the  causes  of  thi=  failure.  The  scarcity  of  the  improved  Ger- 
man aster,  and  some  other  autumnal  flowers,  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  game  cause.  But,  notwitlistanding  these  prominent 
flowers  did  not  appear  on  this  occasion  with  their  accustomed 
splendor  and  pertection,  the  floral  ornaments  and  decorations 
more  than  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the  cut  flowers  ;  and, 
taken  as  a  whole.  Fruits,  Flowers,  Designs  and  Decorations 
combined, — no  Exhibition  ever  was  more  attractive  tlian  the 
present  one.  There  was  an  apparent  improvement  in  the 
style  and  finish  of  the  designs  which  ornamented  the  hall  ou  this 
occasion,  over  those  of  the  last  year,  and  we  can  hardly  do 
justice  to  the  taste  of  those  who  executed  them. 

AVm.  Quant,  gardener  to  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  exhibited  a 
very  beautil'ul  and  chaste  Grecian  Floral  Temple,  supported 
by  eight  pillars  in  correct  architectural  style,  finished  with  moss 
and  flowers.  JNIuch  taste  was  displayed  in  arranging  the  color 
of  the  flowers  which  were  finely  blended,  producing  a  pleas- 
mg  effect.  Four  moss  vases,  containing  plants  of  finely  grown 
dwarf  cockscombs,  ornamented  the  corners  of  the  temple.  Mr. 
Quant  also  contributed  tM-elve  fine  plants  of  dwarf  cockscombs ; 
a  large  plant,  five  feet  high,  of  Ardisia  crenulata,  loaded  with 
its  scarlet  berries;  a  large  orange  plant  with  fruit.  Jerusalem 
cherry,  and  oflier  pot  plants.  Also,  four  fine  pyramidal  bou- 
quets for  one  of  the  Bradlee  vases. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarren  :  A  Swiss  Cottage.  This  was  a 
beautiful  design;  h.ad  it  been  a  little  more  elevated  from  the  floor, 
it  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  ;  as  it  was, 
it  received  much  praise  I'rom  the  admiring  spectators.  This 
was  finished  with  moss  and  flowers,  and  reflected  much  credit 
on  the  designer  and  maker,  Mr.  Cudiiis,  Mr.  AV.'s  gardener. 
Mr.  AA'urren  also  exhibited  a  very  curious  and  unique  pyra- 
midal bouquet  of  vegetables,  composed  of  ears  of  corn,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  beets,  asparagus.  Sec.  producing  a  very  pleasing 
elTecl,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  one  of  the  new  marble  vases, 
whi'h  it  occupied.  Dahlias,  some  of  them  fine,  and  other  cu' 
flowers  in  variety.  Also,  a  bouquet  of  French  marigolds  aud 
evergreens,  and  others  of  different  construction ;  one  large  py 
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ramidnl  bouquet  composed  of  Duhliiis  of  every  sliude,  very  . 
bi-HuiiAil. 

From  Walker  ic  Co.,  u  Chiiiest;  Pagoda.  This  was  a 
very  bcnuiiful  ilcsiffii,  fuiisiicd  priiii'i|)ully  with  moss,  uiid  dcco- 
rnled  with  [lowers.  The  ChiiiJi  tea  iiiirtliuiit,  who  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  structure.  p<ilitely  bowing  hi.i  head  to  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  attracted  as  much  attention  a"  the  buildiiigi; 
itself.  Four  fine  plants  of  Fuchsia.plaeed  at  the  lour  corners  of 
the  design  within  the  structure,  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
wholu.  The  design  and  decorations  were  jii  perfectly  good 
taste. 

From  R.  West,  by  Mr.  Sheehan :  A  Gothic  Monument  four- 
teen leet  high.  The  arehnecture  of  this  design  was  perfect ; 
It  niaile  a  fine  app<-arance  ;  was  finished  with  inos-s,  evergreen, 
and  llowers.  Tiiis,  as  well  as  the  other  designs,  was  much 
ailmired.  and  did  credit  to  the  author. 

From  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  by  .Tohn  Galvin :  A  Gothic 
Bower.  This  design  waa  finished  with  moss  and  flowers ;  it 
WHS  placed  at  the  door  to  die  private  stairway,  forming  a  fine 
Gothic  arch. 

From  i>.  A.  Walker  :  One  hundred  feet  of  wTcathing  com- 
Dosed  of  cockscombs,  amaranths,  French  marigolds,  evergreen, 
aiid  other  permanent  materiaU.  It  was  tastetuUy  suspended  m 
the  centre  of  the  lop  ol'  the  hall  beiween  the  chandeliers.  Also, 
a  bcautit'ul  flat  t'ancy  design  of  large  dimensions,  presenting  a 
surface  wrought  with  asters,  amiuanths,  and  otlier  flowers, 
with  the  words  "Horticultural  Exhibition,  1940,"  inscribed 
in  a  border  round  it,  wrougiit  with  immortal  flowers  :  on  the 
top  of  tile  design  was  an  ea^le  composed  of  llov\ers  :  this  w-jla 
the  best  flat  design  in  the  room.  Also,  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
bouquet  tor  one  of  the  Bradley  vases,  cocUsconib,  dalilias,  ajid 
otlier  cut  llowers. 

From  Sajjuel  Walker  :  A  large  flat  bouquet  for  the  walls. 

From  Miss  U.  Bowkee  :  A  large  pyramidal  bouquet  com- 
posed of  over  sixty  varieties  of  native  gra-sses  and  grains.  Al- 
so, a  circular  wreath  of  great  beauty  of  the  same  materials. 
The.se  productions  were  arranged  with  much  taste,  and  very 
much  admired. 

From  Joii»  D.  Williams,  by  James  McNeil,  a  large  flat 
design  representing  a  vase  and  bouquet  wrought  with  asters, 
amaranths,  marigolds,  zinnia.s,  dahbas,  and  other  flowers  of 
high  colors,  producing  a  brilliant  eflect. 

From  W.M.  Kk.nrick,  an  ancient  Lyre,  wrought  wtli  ever- 
green aud  immortal  tiowers, — a  very  beautiful  design.  Also, 
a  fine  Harp  wrought  with  evergreens,  (beautiful,)  the  same  as 
exhibited  last  year. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  by  Thomas  Needham  :  A  vase  cover- 
ed with  moss,  ornamented  with  immortal  flowers,  in  which  was 
a  handsome  pyramidal  bouquet, — very  chaste  and  neat. 

From  Mrs.  E.  A.  Story  :  A  tall  i)yrainidal  bouquet,  com- 
prising a  great  variety  o(  grasses  gathered  in  Brighton.  Also, 
a  lanciful  circular  shield  design,  neatly  arranged  ill  figures, 
with  amaranths  and  other  immortal  flowers. 

From  Parker  Barnes  :  A  basket  and  arbor  of  flowers  and 
evergreen,  (very  neat.) 

From  Edward  Allex,  Lowell :  A  large  flat  design  com- 
posed of  dahlias,  asters,  marigolds,  &c.,  edged  with  evergreen. 

From  James  Nugent  :  Two  large  shield-like  designs  or  flat 
bouquets  lor  the  wall,  composed  of  asters,  dahlias,  &c.,  edged 
■witii  evergreen. 

From  J.  L.  Gardiner,  by  Daniel  Crowley  :  Two  fine  shield- 
like designs  of  bouquets  for  the  wall,  wrought  with  dahlias  and 
asters,  finely  intermingled  with  privet  leaves,  produchig  a  fine 
efl'ect.     A:so,  pyramidal  bouquet. 

From  Orr  N.  Towne  :  One  circular  shield-like  de.-iigii 
composed  of  dahlias,  asters,  &c..  Also,  two  bouquets,  dahlias 
and  other  cut  flowers. 

F'rom  Miss  Russell  :  A  large  flat  bouquet  for  the  wall,  com- 
posed Ol  fine  flowers  on  an  evergreen  back.  Also,  a  moss  vase 
with  •'  Flora's  Gift "'  inscribed  upon  it,  WTOught  with  everlast- 
ing, filled  with  choice  flowers. 

From  .M.  P.  Wilher,  President  of  the  Society,  a  great  va- 
riety '.f  JJuiilias.  some  of  tlieiii  fine. 

Fro:n  WiNsiiii"'s  .Xnrsirv.  Dahlias  and  cut  flowers. 

From  .r.  pRECK  &  Co.,  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  cut  flowers. 

From  HovEY  &  Co.,  Dahlias  and  asters ;  two  flat  bouquets  ; 
two  mantel  or  table  do. ;  two  hand  do.  ;  and  one  fine  large  py- 
ramidal bouquet  lor  one  ot"  the  marble  vases. 

From  W.  E.  Carter  :  Dahlias  and  cut  flo^vers  in  great  va- 
riety ;  also  five  bouquets. 

From  John  A.  Ke.nrick  :  Two  tall  plants  of  Abutilon  stri- 
ata. 

From  Thomas  JIason  :  Dahlias,  asters,  and  cut  flowers  in 
great  variety. 


From  II.  W.  Dutton  :  Duhliaii  luiJ  cut  flowers  in  great  va- 
riety. 

From  Wm.  Mklled  :  Dahlias  and  cut  flowers  in  great  va- 
riety. 

From  John  Arnold  :  A  fine  display  of  Rotics. 

I'roin  W.  B.  Richards  :   Dahlias  and  cut  flowers. 

I'rom  John  1'arkkr:   Dahlias,  Ice. 

From  Jdhn  Hovey  :  Dahlias. 

I-'rom  ICdward  Winslow:  Doliliai;  and  asters. 

From  Madame  Bigelow  of  Medj'ord  :  A  inagiiificeiit  speci- 
men of  Cactus  triangularis. 


REPORT  OF  VEGETABLES  EXHIBITED. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  ra- 
ther a  meagre  one,  notwitlif..'anding  the  important  place  which 
their  cultivation  holds  in  horticulture.  The  .specimens  which 
were  exhibited,  however,  were  almost  universally  excellent  of 
their  kind.     They  were  as  follows : 

From  F.  W.  Macondray,  Dorchester,  egg  plants,  carrots, 
blood  beets,  celery,  parsnips,  field  corn,  and  .six  varieties  of  to- 
matoes. 

From  A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  Canada  squash.  Marrow 
do.,  long  blood  beets,  turnip  do.,  sweet  corn,  carrots,  brocoli, 
Savoy  cabbage,  drumhead  do.,  red  do.,  celery,  tomatoes. 

From  Eben  Wight,  Dedham,  four  .squashes  from  one  vine, 
weighing  respectively  a",  79,  16,  and  (is  pounds. 

From  TuoMAS  Motley,  Jr.,  Dedham,  egg  plants,  Lima 
beans. 

From  Enoch  Bartlett,  Roxbury,  club  gourd. 

From  Orr  N.  TowNfe,  Somerville,  egg  plants,  two  varieties. 

I'rom  J.  FisK  Allen    Salem,  tomatoes. 

From  N.  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  tomatoes. 

F'rom  Edward  Allen,  Lowell,  celery. 

F'rom  Samuel  AValker,  Roxbury,  tomatoes,  two  varieties. 

From  P.  Cook,  Roxbury,  tomatoes. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  \Varri;n,  Brighton,  .squa-shes  of  the  growth 
of  lb45,  wreath  of  corn,  V2  varieties,  Egyptian  wheat  and  millet. 

From  Wm.  Quant,  Brookliiie,  egg  "plants. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  at  no  former  exhibition  has  it 
closed  when  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  Floral  decoraiions  were 
left  in  so  fine  a  condition.  The  Committee  would  again  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  the  successful  result  of  the  exhibition, 
wnicli  it  is  hoped  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  future  eflbrts  in  a 
cause  which  is  doing  so  much  for  our  common  country. 
For  the  Coniinitlee, 

liENRV  W.  BUTTON,  Cluiirnian. 


WEEKLY  EXHIBITIONS. 

At  the  Weekly  Exhibition  of  the  Society  on  the  2Gth  Sept., 
the  Committee  on  Flowers  awarded  prizes  as  follows ; 

To  Miss  Ru.ssell  the  first  premium  of  S".i,  for  tlie  best  Bou- 
quet, and  to  R.  West,  by  J.  bheehan,  the  second  premium  of 
$1. 

Dahlias.  The  Committee  award  to  M.  P.  Wilder  a  gratui- 
ty of  $5,  for  a  rich  display  of  choice  Dahlias. 

Division  B.  Judges — David  Haggerston,  P.  B.  Ilovey,  and 
Wm.  Meller,  who  \vere  of  opinion  that  on  account  of  the  iin- 
perfeclioii  of  many  of  the  flowers,  that  none  of  the  exhibitors 
ui  Cla.ss  No.  1,  Were  entitled  to  a  premium.  InCla.ssNo.  2, 
they  award  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  the  first  premium  of  S'a,  for 
the  following  twelve  blooms  :  Silvio,  (new)  Cleopatra,  (new) 
Harlequin,  (new)  Great  Mogul,  Paul  Pry,  Hero  of  Stonehenge, 
Unique,  (Anseirs.)  Oddity,  (new)  Viscount  Rc^seguer,  (new) 
Preceptor,  Latour  d'Auvergne,  Cheltenham  Queen 

To  Hovey  i  Co  the  second  pcrmium  of  S3,  lor  the  following : 
Orlando.  Standard  of  Perfection,  Viscount  Re.ssegeur,  Nut- 
WMch,  Queen  of  Ro.ses,  Miranda,  Striata  formosissima,  Con- 
stantia,  Noiipariel,  Cinderella,  Antler,  Arethusa. 

The  judges  aUo  were  of  opinion  thai  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  J. 
L.  L  v.  Warren  exhibited  flowers  worthy  of  premium,  in 
Class  No.  3 — but  as  it  is  not  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  Society  to  award  two  premiums  in  the  same  di- 
vision, they  are  necessarily  witliheld. 

Hovey  &  Co"s  flowers  were  as  follows :  Orlando,  Viscount 
Resscgeur,  Primrose,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady  Howland, 
Victory  of  Sussex. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren's  best  six  were  :  Antagonist,  Competi- 
tor, Vi.«count  Ressigeur,  (new)  Harlequin,  (new)  Ultimatum, 
(new)  Ansell's  Unique. 

Division  A  aud  C.  Parker  Barnes,  Edward  AUeu  and  Azell 
Bowdilch,  Judges. 

Division  A .  To  Wm.  Quant,  a  premium  of  $9.  for  the  best 
12  dissimilar  blooms ;  the  Premier  prize — no  competitor — uamca 
not  given. 
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To  James  Nugent,  a  premium  of  $4,  for  the  best  flower. 
Speeinieii  bloom. 

To  Win.  Quaiit,  $1  each  for  the  following  single  blooms  : 
Antagonist,  wlute  ;  Queen,  rose  ;  Mrs.  Shelby,  purple  ;  Essex 
Tnunipii,  very  dark;  Cleopatra,  yellow;  Madam  Cliauvier, 
tipped  Total  $6.  To  Wm  Meller,  $1  each  for  Pel  Rival, 
maroon,  and  Nonpariel,  scarlet. 

Division  C.  Class  I.  Flower-s  considered  imworthy  of  a 
premium. 

Class  II.  First  premium  of  $5,  to  Wm.  Quant,  for  the  best 
12  dissimilar  blooms — names  not  given. 

Second  premium  of  $3,  to  Wm.  Meller,  names  as  follows : 
Antagonist,  Marchioness  of  Ormoiid,  Keynes  Duke  of  York, 
Cleopatra,  Primrose,  Pickwick,  Beauty  of  Birmingliam,  Beauty 
of  Sussex,  Lady  Harland,  Essex  Bride,  Miss  AV'alson,  AnseU's 
Unique. 

Class  III.  First  premium  of  $3,  for  the  best  six  dissimilar 
blooms  to  Nahum  Stetson  by  Henry  Reed — no  other  Dalilias 
offered  in  this  class  worthy  of  premium. 

Joseph  Breck,  Chairman. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Oct.  3d,  1S46. — President  Wilder  occupied  the 
Chair.  T!ie  Recording  Secretary  placed  on  the  table  five 
newspapers  (as  vouchers)  containing  the  advertisement  of  a 
notice  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c.  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  nomination  reported  a 
printed  list,  and  the  copies  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Tlie  Chairman  stated  that  the  Recording  Secretary,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and- Mr.  Richards,  one 
of  tlie  same  committee,  declined  a  nomination. 

On  opening  tlie  polls,  it  was  voted  that  the  polls  remain 
open  for  30  minutes. 

Mes-srs.  Walker  and  Batchelder  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  sort  and  count  the  votes.  The  committee  reported 
the  persons  names  in  the  printed  list,  were  chosen  officers  of 
the  Society  for  1847,  viz : 


MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 
Vice  Prtsidents- 
B.  V.  Frexch,  Cheever  Newhall, 

J0XATH71N  A\  ixsuip,       E.  M.  Richards. 

Samuel  Walker,  Treasurer. 

J.  E.  Teschemacuer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

E.  C.  R.  Walker,  Recording  Secretary. 

John  Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Ve- 
getable Physiology. 

T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Entomology. 

S.  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. 

Committee  on  Fruits — Samuel  Walker,  Chairman;  P.  B. 
Ilovey,  Jr.,  Otis  Jolinson,  Josiah  Lovett,  David  Haggerston, 
J.  F.  Allen,  Eben.  Wight. 

Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers — Joseph  Breck,  Chair- 
man ;  H.  W.  Dutton,  W.  E.  Carter,  Parker  Barnes,  Alex.  Mc- 
Lellan,  E.  A.  Story,  William  Quant. 

Committee  on  Vegetables  — A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman  ; 
W.  B.  Kingsbury,  A.  D.  Williams,  Josiah  Newhall,  Jamea 
Nugent,  Azell  Bowditch,  E.  C.  R.  Walker. 

Committee  on  Library. — CM.  Hovey,  Chairman;  C.  K. 
Dillaway,  R.  M.  Copelaiid,  Joseph  Ereck,  W.  B.  Richards. 

Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruit. — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chair- 
man ;  B.  V.  Frencli,  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  S.  Cabot,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Executive  Cummittee. — The  President,  Chairman;  the 
Treasurer,  A.  Aspinwall,  E.  M.  Richards,  Otis  Johnson. 

Committee  for  establishing  Premiums. — The  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Fruits,  Cli'n  do.  Flowers,  do.  Vegetables,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  David  Haggerston. 

Finance  Committee. — Josiah  Stickney,  Chairman;  Joseph 
Balch,  F.  W.  Macoiidray. 

Committee  of  Publication. — J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Chair- 
man ;  C.  K.  Dillaway,  Eben.  Wight,  Recording  Secretary, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits,  do.  Flowers,  do.  Ve- 
getables. 

Members  elected — James  Kelt,  Jr.  and  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Alfred  A.  Andrews  and  Samuel  Payson,  of  Roxbury. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday  in  November  next. 

EBEN.  WIGHT,  Rec   Sec'y- 


NEW- YORK     STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Repon  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  at  the  Fair  of  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Auburn  on  the 
15th,  IGth  and  17th  of  September,  1S46. 

The  Committee,  chosen  by  the  Society  to  award  premiums 
on  flowers,  respectfully  report  : — 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and 
have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  attention  in  their  power. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society 
on  the  increased  interest  which  the  Annual  Fairs  are  exciting 
in  the  minds  of  professional  and  amateur  florists,  evinced  by 
the  greatly  augmented  display  of  choice  flowers  from  remote 
parts  of  the  State  at  this  over  all  previous  exiiibitions. 

There  were  exhibited  by  Elihu  Tyler  of  Buffalo  :  Triumph 
de  I.,uxemburgh,  Hymeneal  Tea,  Jaune  Despres,  La  Marque, 
Sanguinea,  Amelia,  Hamiltonii,  Cramoisa  Superior,  Archinto, 
and  other  roses ;  eight  varieties  of  Verbenas,  and  other  choice 
flowers,  all  beautifully  arranged  in  a  basket. 

By  Professor  Coppock  :  A  floral  design  composed  of  clioice 
dahlias,  German  asters,  and  red  and  white  globe  amaranths, 
arranged  on  a  ground  of  green  moss,  and  representing  a  spread 
eagle  with  the  name  of  the  "Buffalo  Horticultural  Society," 
in  Its  beak,  all  beautifully  arratiged  by  the  pupils  of  his  Musi- 
cal Academy  at  Buffalo. 

By  Col.  Hodges,  of  Buffalo  :  Nineteen  varieties  of  roses,  viz. 
Arch  Duke  Charles,  Odorata,  Sanguinea,  Indies,  Triumph  de 
Luxemburgh,  White  China,  Bell  Gravesii,  La  Marque,  Pink 
Cluster,  Desir  de  L" Amateur,  Marquess  Bocalla,  Dutchess  of 
Kent,  Agripina.  General  Merhn,  Madam  Despres,  Mi.ss  Law- 
rence, Aimee  Vibert,  Evandvier ;  fifteen  different  varieties 
of  Verbenas,  several  varieties  of  Dahlias  and  Phlox  Drum- 
Hiondii. 

By  Wm.  Webb,  of  Buffalo  :  Sixteen  varieties  of  Tea,  Noi- 
sette and  Bourbon  roses  ;  twelve  varieties  of  Verbenas,  a  few 
very  fins  German  Asters,  Passiflora  alata,  and  two  very  large 
Cockscombs  growing  in  pots,  one  of  them  measiuing  20  inches 
over  llie  crest  of  the  flower. 


By  L.  Menard,  of  Albany  :  Two  very  beautiful  bouquets 
arranged  with  exquisite  laste  and  skill,  and  composed  of  31  va- 
rieties of  choice  flowers,  \iz:  Erica  bland,  Erica  caffra,  Erica 
cerinthoides.  Erica  gracilis.  Erica  borriene.  Erica  transpa- 
rens,  Fuschia  vcnus  viclrix,  F'u.schia  eioniensis,  Fusctiia 
chauverii,  Fuschia  rosea  alba,  Hoya  carnosa,  Rendoleta 
speciosa,  Orschynanthus  grandiflorus,  Phlox  paniculata.  Phlox 
anosmoeflora,  Diasmia  erioides,  Heliotropam  peruveanum, 
Delphinum  azureuni,  Arbulilon  striatem,  Carnation  Pinks, 
Schyzanthus  alba;  Verbenas,  Polkii,  Eclipse  and  Majestica; 
Roses — Aimee  Vibert,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Marshal  de 
ViUars,  Arch  Duke  Charles,  (iueen  of  the  Bourbons,  Princess  of 
Nassau,  and  Asclepias  curab.savide. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Thompson,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  county : 
Several  varieties  of  fine  German  Asters,  Zinnias  of  sons; 
several  fine  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  a  choice  collection 
of  Dalilias  and  many  beautiful  Verbenas  not  named. 

By  Samuel  S.  Graves,  of  Auburn  :  Dalilias,  Phloxes,  Zinni- 
as, Petunias,  Heliacanthus,  Asters,  Pansys,  and  many  others. 

By  Henry  Morgan,  E.sq..  of  Aurora  :  Eight  varieties  of  Dah- 
lias, seven  lieautiful  varieties  of  German  A.stcrs,  Double  Ger- 
man Ten  Week  Stocks,  Double  Sweel  Williams,  Petunias, 
Globe  Amaraiuhs,  Zinnias,  Honeysuckles,  and  Champney 
roses,  all  tastefully  arranged  in  four  floral  ornaments. 

By  Profes.sor  Isaac  W.  Jackson,  of  Schenectady:  Seventy- 
seven  different  varieties  of  flowers,  beautifully  arranged  in  fif- 
teen floral  ornaments  for  vases,  composed  ol",  among  others, 
twenty  diflerent  varieties  of  Dalilias  of  the  finest  kinds,  twen- 
ty beautilul  varieties  of  German  Quilled  Asters,  several  fine 
Verbenas,  including  Feast's  new  White,  Eclipse,  Roseum  su- 
j  perbum,  &c.  tec  ,  Fuschias.  Roses,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Globe 
Amaranths,  several  new  Phloxes,  and  many  others. 

By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Muriiti,  of  \Villow  Brook,  Owasco 
Lake,  Cayuga  county  :  A  very  beautifully  arranged  floral  or- 
j  nament,  composed  of  diflVrent  varieties  of  choice  flowers,  ajid 
'  also  four  beautilul  bouquets. 
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Hy  lion.  J.  Poncr,  of  Auburn:  A  fine  colk-ciioa  of  cut 
flowiT-. 

Hy  .Mr.  It.  Ivison,  of  Aulnirn  :  Dahlias,  Verbcniis,  Phloxes, 
Biul'iiiiuiy  other  Howi-rs  in  great  prolusion. 

By  .Mrs.  1".  U.  liiiton,  of  Auburn :  Several  varieties  of  Tea 
ri»si-s.  (itraninms,  Verbenas,  ice. 

By  J.J.  Seymour,  of  Auburn  :  A  fine  display  of  cut  flowers 
aji<l  a  ver>'  hirse  Volkameria  in  a  tub,  in  very  fine  condition 
luul  in  full  hlooin. 

By  .Mrs.  heland,  of  Auburn :  A  handsome  floral  ornament. 

By  .Mrs.  Watrous,  of  Auburn  :  A  liu-jje  number  of  choice 
rut  flowers,  and  two  very  tine  Oleander  urces,  6  and  10  feet 
hip:1i,  in  full  bloom. 

By  Mrs.  Chedell,  of  Auburn  ;  A  large  number  of  fine  Dah- 
lias and  other  flowers. 

By  Miss  Jane  HoUey,  of  Auburn:  A  fine  Bignonia  grandiflora. 

By  .Miss  II.  C.  .Morse,  of  .Skiuieateles :  Several  very  fine 
Cactii,  Geraniums  and  other  green-house  plants  in  pots. 

By  Mrs.  .M.  Miller,  of  Auburn  :  Several  very  large  and 
beautiful  green-house  plants  in  tubs  and  pots;  among  the  num- 
ber, an  Orange  tree  six  feet  high  laden  with  fruit,  a  Shaddock 
tree  in  fruit,  a  very  fine  Ficus  elastica  ten  feet  high,  a  Lemon 
tree  laden  with  fruit,  a  large  and  very  fine  Cactus  flagellifor- 
mis.  a  ver)'  large  and  splendid  Arum  esculeulum  and  many 
others. 

By  Me-iwrs.  Elwanger  and  Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nur- 
series at  Rochester  :  Twenty-nine  varieties  of  roses,  viz.  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Augu.stine  Mouchelet,  Marquis  Boccella, 
Dutchess  de  Nemours:  of  Noisettes,  Smithii  and  Moiistrosa;  of 
Tea*,  Victoire  Modeste,  Triomph  de  Luxemburgh,  Slrombio, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La  .Sylphide,  Gen.  Toyer,  Bougerc, 
Delphina,  Grandis.  Princess  Marie;  of  Bourbons,  Henri  Planter^ 
GeuM  Dubourg,  Princess  Clementine,  Herniosa;  of  Bengals, 
lA}uis  Philippe,  Lawrencia,  Agrippina,  Dutchess  of  KeiU,  Beau 
Carmoline,  Diaiuherosa,  Grandval,  Vanilla  scented.  White 
China  and  Madomia.  Twenty-six  varieties  of  Dahlia-s,  viz. 
La  Toiu'  D"Auvergi)e,  Rienzi,  Viscountess  of  Beresford,  Mar- 
shal Soult,  Hector,  Horace  Binney,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Rouge  et 
Noir,  Topas,  King  of  Ld.ichs,  Lady  Bathurst,  Lord  Howden, 
Girling"s  Prince  of  Wales,  Glory  ol  Altenburgh,  Simon  Sny- 
der, Heiury  Clay,  Washington  Irving,  Murillo,  Col.  Mansfield, 
Conservative,  Ansell's  Unique,  Widnall's  Queen,  .Standard  of 
Perfection,  Golden  Sovereign,  and  Girling's  Perfection. — 
Twelve  varieties  of  Verbenas,  viz.  Pepperii,  Bicolour  Grandi- 
flora, Fulgens,  Rosea  elegans,  Candidissima,  Sanguinea,  Bril- 
lii.  President,  and  four  of  E.  &.  VV.'s  own  seedluigs,  all  very 
good,  Barryii,  Odorala,  Rochester  and  Genesee ;  also,  two  flo- 
ral ornaments  beautifully  arranged  with  choice  flowers,  such 
as  Roses,  Fuschias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Heliou-opes,  Dah- 
lias, Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.  ice. 

By  James  Wilson,  Nurseryman  of  Albany  :  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  varieties  of  flowers,  including  among  ihe  num- 
ber twenty-six  varieties  of  new  and  rare  Dahlias  :  as  Empe- 
ror of  China,  Hero  of  the  West,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Eva,  Con- 
stantia,  Oakley's  Surprise,  Latly  St.  Maur,  Oddity,  Minerva, 
Striata,  Fonnosissimum,  Bragg's  Antagonist,  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Makenzie's  Perfection,  Argo,  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of  Li- 
lachs.  Purity,  Lady  .Sale,  Illuminator,  Viscount  Repegneur, 
Dupctit  Tliouars,  Great  Western,  Andrew  Hofer,  Tippecanoe, 
La  Tour,  D'Auvergne,  Marchioness  of  Ormond.  Twenty 
beautifully  quilled  German  A.sters.  Fourteen  of  the  finest  and 
newest  Verbenas,  such  as  Majesties,  Bridesmaid,  Feast's  new 
White,  Eclipse,  Polkii,  Brill's  Roseuni  Bicolor,  Buisl's  new 
Blue,  Fulgens,  Roseum  superbuin,  &c.  &c.  Seven  varieties 
of  new  Phloxes,  viz.  Princes.*  Marianne,  Harrisonii,  Panicula- 
ta  latifolia,  Frelingliuy.sen  ;  a  new  dark  striped  Paniculata,  var. 
New  Purple,  amd  Acuminata  alba ;  also.  Cape  Jasmines  or 
Gardenias,  Heliotropes,  Ericas,  several  very  beautiful  Fuchias, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  together  with  thirty-two  different  varieties  of 
Hyb.  Perpetual,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Noisette,  Tea  and  China 
roses,  as  Aubernon,  Paul  Joseph,  Madam  Despres,  Hermosa, 
Triomph  de  Luxemburgh,  Queen  Victoria,  Julie  de  Lyons, 
Champneyana,  Dr.  Marx,  Robespierre,  River's  Perpetual, 
Dutchess  of  Mecklenburgh,  Dr.  Roques,  Agripina,  Augustine 
Moucholet,  Fairy  Rose,  Ophi  chromatella  or  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Smithii,  Due  d'Aumale,  Sylph,  Sanguinea,  Multillora,  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos,  Yellow  Tea,  Bon  Seline,  Bougere,  Le  Pactiolis, 
Mazeppa  and  Matlam  Nesard.  An  exquisitely  arranged  bou- 
quet composed  of  tliirty-six  different  varieties  of  choice  and 
rare  flowers,  and  also  a  beautifully  arranged  floral  design 
composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  rare  Dahlias,  choice 
roses,  Gladioluses,  German  A.sters,  Amarantlts,  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  Sec.  ice. 


By  Edward  Thomas,  of  Geneva  :  Three  new  needling  Dah- 
lias, viz.  1.  .Mrs.  Ilcmans,  a  white,  finely  tipped  with  vi-rmillion, 
Well  formed.  I'lill  centre,  petals  finely  cupped,  about  the  size  of 
Striata — very  fine  flower.  'J.  Thomas'  Perfection,  iiilark  maroon 
of  globular  form,  petals  finely  cupped,  about  the  mZc  of  the 
last — "  a  good  flower."  3.  New  Globe  Crimson,  a  small 
flower  of  globular  form,  with  petals  finely  quilled,  but  not 
equal  to  No.  '2.  Also,  about  seventy  varieti<-8  of  cut  flowers,  in- 
cluding among  them  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  Tea  and  Chi- 
na roses,  six  varieties  of  German  A-sters,  six  varieties  of  Ver- 
benas, Carnations,  Cactas  Jenkensonii,  Phlox  Drummondii, 
Double  China  Pinks,  and  forty-four  varieties  of  choice  Dah- 
lias, including  among  the  number,  Charles  the  12lh,  Siratem 
Fonnosissimum,  !>>nrpasse  Royal,  Incomparable,  Sunbury 
Hero,  Inwood's  Earl,  .Seman's  Clara,  Red  Rover.  Cjucen 
Victoria,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  King  of  the  Yellows,  ice.  &c. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  unfortunately  detained  by  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Western  cars,  until  after  the  premiums  were  awarded 
on  articles  exhibited  for  competition. 


The  committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : 

For  the  greatest  variety   and  quantity  of  flowers  exhibited  : 

Isl  premium  to  James  AVilson,  of  Albany,  a  silver  medal. 

2ii(l  premium  to  Isaac  AV.  Jackson  of  .Schenectady,  a  diploma. 

M  premium  to  Elwanger  and  Barr>'  of  Rochester,  a  volume 
of  Tran.sactions. 

For  .seedling  Dahlias  there  appeared  but  one  competitor,  Ed- 
ward Thomas  of  Geneva ;  his  Dahlias  being  of  great  merit  and 
beauty,  the  Committee  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  his 
seedling,  Mrs.  Hemans,  (particularly  noticed  above,)  a  diplo- 
ma ;  and  the  second  premium  to  his  Thomas'  Perfection,  a 
diploma. 

For  the  best  floral  ornament :  to  James  Wilson  of  Albany, 
a  silver  medal. 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieties  of  Dahlias  : 

First  premium  to  James  Wilson  of  Albany,  a  silver  medal. 

Second  premium  to  Elwanger  and  Barry  of  Rochester,  a 
diploma. 

Third  premium  to  J.  W.  Jackson  of  Schenectady,  a  volume 
of  Transactions. 

For  the  most  beautiful  boquet  : 

First  premium  to  James  Wilson  of  Albany,  Colman's  Tour. 

.Second  premium  to  L.  Menard  of  Albany,  a  diploma. 

Third  premium  to  L.  Menard  of  Albany,  volume  of  Trans- 
actions. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  green-house  plants,  owned  by  one 
intlividual  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  Miller  of  Auburn,  a  diploma. 

Second  premium  to  Miss  H.  C.  Morse  of  Skenealeles,  volume 
of  Transactions. 

For  the  best  twenty  German  Asters : 

To  Professor  Isaac  W.  Jackson  of  Schenectady,  a  volume 
of  Transactions. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Roses: 

First  premium  to  James  Wilson  of  Albany,  a  diploma. 

Second  premium  to  Elwanger  and  Barry  of  Rochester,  vol 
ume  of  Transactions. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  foUowmg  discretionary 
premiums  : 

To  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin  of  Willow  Brook,  Owasco 
Lake,  for  a  beautiful  floral  ornament  composed  of  choice  and 
rare  flowers  and  exquisitely  arranged  by  herself,  a  diploma. 

To  Elihu  Tyler  oi  BulTalo,  for  a  beaUtifu'ly  arranged  basket 
of  choice  flowers,  a  diploma. 

To  Elwanger  and  Barry  of  Rochester,  for  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged floral  ornament  composed  of  green-house  flowers,  a  di- 
ploma. 

To  Professor  Coppock  of  Bufl"alo,  for  an  elaborately  \\T0ught 
floral  design,  arranged  with  great  skill  and  good  taste,  a  di- 
ploma. 

To  Wm.  Webb  of  Buffalo,  for  a  fine  display  of  choice  roses, 
Verbenas  and  other  flower.s,  a  diploma. 

To  Col.  Hodges  of  Buffalo,  for  a  choice  collection  of  rare 
and  beautiful  roses.  Verbenas  and  other  flowers,  a  diploma. 

To  Henry  IMorgan,  Esq.  of  Auuora,  for  a  beautiful  floral 
design  composed  of  choice  flowers  and  arranged  with  good 
taste,  a  diploma. 

-\11  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted, 

HERMAN  AVE.NDELL,  M.  D.,  of  Albany. 
WILLIAM  R.  RA.XDALL,  of  Cortland. 
JAMES  TRACY,  of  Syracuse. 

Committee. 
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FIG  63,     ORNAMENTAL  ICE  HOUSE  ABOVE  GROUND. 


FIG.  64.     ORNAMENTAL  ICE  HOUSE  ABOVE  GROUND. 
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The  Ice  House  and  the  Hot  House,  types 
of  Lapland  and  the  Tropics,  are  two  con- 
trivances which  civilization  has  invented  for 
the  comfort  or  luxury  of  man.  A  native  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  who  lives,  as  he  con- 
ceives, in  the  most  delicious  climate  in  the 
world,  and  sleeps  avva}^  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  that  happy  state  which  the  pleasure- 
loving  Italians  call  "  dolcefar  niente,"  (sweet 
do  nothing) — smiles  and  shudders  when  he 
hears  of  a  region  where  his  familiar  trees 
mus\  be  kept  in  glass  houses,  and  the  water 
turns,  now  and  then,  into  solid  cold  crystal ! 
Yet,  if  happiness,  as  some  philosophers 
have  affirmed,  consists  in  a  variety  of  sen- 
sations, we  denizens  of  temperate  latitudes 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him.  What 
surprise  and  pleasure  awaits  the  Sandwich 
islander,  for  example,  like  that  we  experience 
on  entering  a  spacious  hot-house,  redolent 
of  blossoms  and  of  perfwme,  in  mid-winter, 
or  on  refreshing  our  exhausted  frames  with 
one  of  "  Thomson  and  Weller's  "  vanilla 
creams,  or  that  agreeable  compound  of  the 
vintage  of  Xeres,  pounded  ice,  etc.,  that 
bears  the  humble  name  of  "  sherry  cobbler;'' 
but  which  having  been  introduced  lately  from 
this  country  into  London,  along  with  our 
"  American  ice,"  has  sent  into  positive  ex- 
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tacies  all  those  of  the  great  metropolis,  who 
depend  upon  their  throats  for  sensations. 

Our  business  at  the  present  moment  is 
with  the  Ice-house, — as  a  necessary  and 
most  useful  appendage  to  a  country  resi- 
dence. Abroad,  both  the  ice-house  and  the 
hot-house  are  portions  of  the  wealthy  man's 
establishment  solely.  But  in  this  country, 
the  ice-house  forms  part  of  the  comforts  of 
every  substantial  farmer.  It  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  ice-creams  and  cooling  liquors,  that 
it  has  its  great  value  in  his  eyes,  but  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  keeping  in  the 
finest  condition,  during  the  summer,  his 
meat,  his  butter,  his  delicate  fruit,  and  in 
short  his  whole  perishable  stock  of  provi- 
sions. Half  a  dozen  correspondents,  lately, 
have  asked  us  for  some  advice  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  ice-house,  and  we  now  cheer- 
fully offer  all  the  information  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

To  build  an  ice-house  in  sandy  or  gravel- 
ly soils,  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world.  The  drainage  there  is  perfect,  the 
dry  and  porous  soil  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently 
good  non-conductor.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do,  is  lo  dig  a  pit,  twelve  feet  square,  and 
as  many  deep,  line  it  with  logs  or  joists 
faced  with    boards,   cover   it   with  a  sim- 
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Fig.  65.     Tlie  common  Tee-house  heloio  ground. 

pie  roof  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  fill 
it  with  ice.  Such  ice-houses,  built  with 
trifling  cost,  and  entirely  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  ample  supply  for  a  large 
family,  are  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

But  it  often  happens  that  one's  residence 
is  upon  a  strong  loamy  or  clayey  soil,  based 
upon  clay  or  slate,  or,  at  least,  rocky  in  its 
substratum.  Such  a  soil  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  even  though  it  be  well  drain- 
ed, the  common  ice-house  just  described 
will  not  preserve  ice  half  through  the  sum- 
mer in  a  locality  of  that  kind.  The  clayey 
or  rocky  soil  is  always  damp  —  it  is  always 
an  excellent  conductor,  and  the  ice  melts  in 
it  in  spite  of  all  the  usual  precautions. 

Something  more  than  the  common  ice- 
house is  therefore  needed  in  all  such  soils. 
"How  shall  it  be  built  ?"  is  the  question 
which  has  been  frequently  put  to  us  lately. 

To  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  Mr.  N.  J.  Wyeth  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  whose  practical  information  on  this 
subject  is  probably  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
country,  he,  for  many  years,  having  had 
the  construction    and    management  of   the 


enormous  commercial  ice-houses  near  Bos- 
ton— the  largest  and  most  perfect  known.* 

We  desired  Mr.  Wyetu's  hints  for  build- 
ing an  ice-house  for  family  use,  both  above 
ground,  and  below  ground. 

In  the  beginning,  we  should  remark  that 
the  great  ice  houses  of  our  ice  companies 
are  usually  built  above  ground ;  and  Mr. 
Wyeth  in  his  letter  to  us  remarks,  "  we  now 
never  build  or  use  an  ice-house  under  ground; 
it  never  preserves  ice  as  well  as  those  built 
above  ground,  and  costs  much  more.  J, 
however,  send  you  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  both  kinds,  with  slight  sketches 
in  e.xplanation."  The  following  are  Mr. 
Wyeth's  directions  for  building: 

"  Is/.  An  Ice-house  above  ground.  An  ice- 
house above  ground  should  be  built  upoa 


Fig.  60.     Section  of  the  Ice-house  above  ground, 

the  plan  of  having  a  double  partition,  with 
the  hollow  space  between  filled  with  some 
non-conductins:  substance. 


*  Few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  ma^iitiuie  which 
the  basiness  of  supplying  foreign  countries  with  ice  ha.s  at- 
tained in  New-England.     Millions  of  dolhirs  worth  have  been 
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'*  In  the  first  place,  the  frame  of  the  sides 
should  be  formed  of  two  ranges  of  upright 
joists,  6  by  4  inches  ;  the  lower  ends  of  the 
joists  should  be  put  into  the  ground  without 
any  sill,  which  is  apt  to  let  air  pass  through. 
These  two  ranges  of  joists  should  be  about 
two  feet  and.  one-half  apart  at  the  bottom, 
and  two  feet  at  the  top.  At  the  top  these 
joists  should  be  morticed  into  the  cross- 
beams, which  are  to  support  the  upper  floor. 
The  joists  in  the  two  ranges  should  be 
placed  each  opposite  another.  They  should 
then  be  lined  or  faced  on  one  side,  with 
rough  boarding,  which  need  not  be  very 
tight.  This  boarding  should  be  nailed  to 
those  edges  of  the  joists  nearest  each  other, 
so  that  one  range  of  joists  shall  be  outside 
the  building,  and  the  other  inside  the  ice- 
room  or  vault.     ^^Fig.  67.) 

g^       n      n       n       f 
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Fig.  67.     Manner  of  nailing  the  boards  to  the  joists. 

"  The  space  between  these  boardings  or 
partitions  should  be  filled  with  wet  tan,  or 
sawdust,  whichever  is  cheapest  or  most 
easily  obtained.  The  reason  for  using  wet 
material  for  filling  this  space  is,  that  during 
winter  it  freezes,  and  until  it  is  again  thaw- 
ed, little  or  no  ice  will  melt  at  the  sides  of 
the  vault. 

shipped  from  the  port  of  Boston  alone,  within  the  last  eight 
years ;  and  the  East  and  ^Vcst  Indies,  China,  England  and  the 
South,  are  constantly  supplied  with  ice  from  that  neighborhood. 
Wenhtim  Lake  is  now  as  well  knowTi  in  I<ondon  for  its  ice,  as 
Westphalia  for  its  hams.  This  cmerprise  owes  its  success 
niauily  to  the  energy  of  Frkdekick  Tudor,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
The  ice-houses  of  this  gentleman,  huilt,  we  believe,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Wyeth,  are  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  any  others 
ni  the  world.  An  extra  whole  year's  supply  is  laid  up  in  ad- 
vance, f  guard  against  the  accident  of  a  mild  winter,  and  a 
railroad  .several  miles  in  length,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
conveys  the  ice  to  the  ships  lying  in  the  harbor. 


"  The  bottom  of  the  ice  vault  should  be 
filled  about  a  foot  deep  with  small  blocks 
of  wood  ;  these  are  levelled  and  covered 
with  wood  shavings,  over  which  a  strong 
plank  floor  should  be  laid  to  receive  the  ice. 

"  Upon  the  beams  above  the  vault,  a  pret- 
ty tight  floor  should  also  be  laid,  and  this 
floor  should  be  covered  several  inches  deep 
with  dry  tan  or  sawdust.  The  roof  of  the 
ice-house  should  have  considerable  pitch, 
and  the  space  between  the  upper  floor  and 
the  roof  should  be  ventilated  by  a  lattice 
window  at  each  gable  end,  or  something 
equivalent,  to  pass  out  the  warm  air  which 
will  accumulate  beneath  the  roof.  A  door 
must  be  provided  in  the  side  of  the  vault 
to  fill  and  discharge  it ;  but  it  should  al- 
ways be  closed  up  higher  than  the  ice,  and 
when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  closed  alto- 
gether. 

"  2d.  An  Ice-liouse  heloio  ground.  This  is 
only  thoroughly  made  by  building  up  the 
sides  of  the  pit  with  a  good  brick  or  stone 
wall,  laid  in  mortar.  Inside  of  this  wall  set 
joists,  and  build  a  light  wooden  partition 
against  which  to  place  the  ice.  A  good  floor 
should  be  laid  over  the  vault  as  just  describ- 
ed, and  this  should  also  be  covered  with 
dry  tan  or  sawdust.  In  this  floor  the  door 
must  be  cut  to  give  access  to  the  ice. 

"  As  regards  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  the 
floor,  the  lattice  windows  in  the  gables  for 
ventilation,  etc.,  the  same  remarks  will  ap- 
ply that  have  just  been  given  for  the  ice- 
house above  ground,  with  the  addition  that 
in  one  of  the  gables,  in  this  case,  must  be 
the  door  for  filling  the  house  with  ice. 

"  If  the  ground  where  ice-houses  of  either 
kind  ai-e  built,  is  not  porous  enough  to  let 
the  melted  ice  drain  away,  then  there 
should  be  a  waste  pipe  to  carry  it  ofl^,  which 
should  be  slightly  bent,  so  as  alwavs  to  re- 
tain enough  water  in  it  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  air  upwards  into  the  ice-house." 
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now  TO  nuiLD  ice-houses. 


These  plain  nnd  concise  hints  by  Mr. 
Wyeth,  will  enable  our  readers,  who  have 
failed  in  building  ice-houses  in  the  common 
way,  to  remedy  their  defects,  or  to  construct 
new  ones  on  the  improved  plan  just  given. 


In  the  ice-house  above  ground,  the 
opening  being  in  the  side,  it  will  be  best  to 
have  a  double  door,  one  in  each  partition, 
opposite  each  other.  The  outer  one  may  be 
entire,  but  the  inner  one  should   be  in  two 


The  main    points,  it  will  be  seen,  are,   to    or    three    parts.     The   upper    part  may  be 


place  a  sufficient  non-conducting  medium 
of  tan  or  saw-dust,  if  above  ground,  or  of 
wall  and  wood  partition,  if  below  ground, 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air,  or  the  damp 
soil,  on  the  body  of  ice  enclosed  in  the 
vault. 

Mr.  Wyeth  has  not  told  us  how  large  the 
dimensions  of  an  ice-house  built  in  either 
of  these  modes  should  be  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  family  through  a  sea- 
son ;  but  we  will  add  as  to  this  point,  that  a 
cube  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet — that  is,  a 
house,  the  vault  of  which  will  measure 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  "  in  the  clear," 
every  way,  will  be  quite  large  enough,  if 
properly  constructed.  An  ice-house,  the 
vault  of  which  is  a  cube  of  twelve  feet,  will 
hold  about  fifty  tons  of  ice.  One  of  this 
size,  near  Boston,  filled  last  January,  is  still 
half  full  of  ice,  after  supplying  the  wants 
of  a  family  all  the  season. 


Double  Door  of  the  Ice-houit. 


opened  first,  so  that  only  so  much  of  the 
ice  may  be  exposed  at  once,  as  is  necessary 
to  reach  the  topmost  layers. 

An  ice-house  below  ground  is  so  incon- 
spicuous an  object,  that  it  is  easily  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  little  or  no  regard  maybe  paid 
to  its  exterior  appearance.  On  the  contrary, 
an  ice-house  above  ground  is  a  building  of 
sufficient  size  to  attract  the  eye,  and  in 
many  country  residences,  therefore,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  give  its  exterior  a  neat  or 
tasteful  air. 

A  simple  and  pleasing  mode  of  doing  this, 
and  one  which  probabl}^  will  prove  quite 
satisfactory  in  most  farms  and  country  seats, 
will  be  to  side  or  weather-board  the  exterior 
joists,  (left  by  Mr.  Wyeth,)  and  build  the 
roof,  after  the  mode  shown  in  the f 7 oiitispiece 
of  the  September  number  of  this  journal, 
and  explained  on  page  109. 

It  will  frequently  be  found,  however,  that 
an  ice-house  above  ground  may  be  very  con- 
veniently constructed  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  wood-house,  tool-house,  or  some  other 
necessary  out-building,  following  all  the  ne- 
cessary details  just  laid  down,  and  continu- 
ing one  roof  and  the  same  kind  of  exterior 
over  the  whole  building. 

In  places  of  a  more  ornamental  character, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  elevated 
ice-house  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
dwelling,  it  should,  of  course,  take  some- 
thing of  an  ornamental  or  picturesque  cha- 
racter. 

In  figures  63  and  64,  (see  Frontispiece,) 
are  shown  two  designs  for  ice-houses  above 
ground,  in  picturesque  styles.     Figure  63 
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is  built  in  a  circular  form,  and  the  roof  neat- 
ly thatched.  The  outside  of  this  ice-house 
is  roughly  weather-boarded,  and  then  orna- 
mented with  rustic  work,  or  covered  with 
strips  of  bark  neatly  nailed  on  in  pannels 
or  devices.  Two  small  gables  with  blinds 
ventilate  the  space  under  the  roof. 

Fig.  64  is  a  square  ice-house,  with  a  roof 


projecting  three  or  four  feet,  and  covered 
with  shingles,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are 
cut  so  as  to  form  diamond  pattern  when  laid 
on  the  roof.  The  rustic  brackets  which  sup- 
port this  roof,  and  the  rustic  columns  of  the 
other  design,  will  be  rendered  more  dura- 
ble by  stripping  the  bark  off,  and  thorough- 
ly painting  them  some  neutral  or  wood  tint.* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PEAR  BLIGHT  OF  THE  WEST. 

BY  S.  B.  G.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA. 


Dear  Sir  —  From  the  first  announcement 
of  the  Horticulturist  which  met  my  eye,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion with  great  interest.  Upon  one  subject 
in  particular,  that  of  the  pear  blight,  I  was 
greatly  desirous  of  learning  your  opinion. 
For  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to 
the  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit  (and  who 
is  not  ■?)  whether  or  not  they  are  to  lose  it. 
It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  that  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  disease — of 
that,  alas  !  we  have  sad  experience  already  ; 
but  if  a  remedy  can  be  sought  out,  he  will 
deserve  well  of  his  country  who  shall  make 
it  known. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  various 
theories  put  forth  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
disease.  That  one  form  of  blight  is  pro- 
duced by  insects,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  other  is  caused  by  freezing  and 
thawing,  I  am  sceptical.  This  doubt,  1 
am  aware,  calls  in  question  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists 
of  our  land,  your  own  among  them,  as  given 
in  the  August  number  of  your  valuable 
journal.  The  views  of  H.  W.  Beecher, 
editor  of  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
and  of  Mr.  Reuben  Ragan,  one  of  the  best 
pomologists  of  the  West,  first  attracted  my 
attention.     Their  theory  is,  that  the  warm. 


mild,  and  sometimes  moist  weather,  which 
we  frequently  have  in  autumn,  causes  the 
pear  tree  to  put  forth  young  shoots.  These 
being  unripe  wood,  and  readily  susceptible 
to  the  frosts  of  winter,  are  frozen;  the  sap 
thereby  becomes  putrid  or  poisonous,  and 
being  carried  into  the  circulation,  the  entire 
system  is  impregnated  with  its  deleterious 
properties,  and  the  tree  dies.  The  same 
effects  are  said  to  follow  frosts  which  occur 
late  in  the  spring,  after  vegetation  has  put 
forth. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  why  have  its  effects 
manifested  themselves  so  recently  ?  Our 
climate  has  undergone  no  change.  The 
vicissitudes  of  weather  have  never  been 
less  than  now.  I  have  resided  upon  the 
Wabash  more  than  twenty-three  years,  and 
have  known  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
I  have  known  almost  whole  winters  that  the 
plough  might  have  run,  while  others  have 
been  cold.  Late  spring  frosts,  and  late 
warm  humid  fall  weather,  have  always 
marked  our  fitful  climate,  yet  was  the  pear- 
blight  never  heard  of  until  recently.  Indi- 
vidual trees  may  have  died,  but  the  dis- 
ease never  prevailed  as  an  epidemic.     On 

*  The  projeeliiip  root"  will  assist  in  keeping:  the  building  cool, 
In  filling  the  house,  back  up  the  wapoii  loaded  with  ice,  and 
slide  the  squares  of  ice  to  their  places  on  a  plank  serving  as 
an  inclined  plane 
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the  tentli  of  May,  1S34,  we  had  the  sever- 
est frost  I  ever  knew  so  late  in  the  season, 
except  the  ever  memorable  summer  of  1816. 
That  sprinfr,  1S34,  had  been  warm,  and 
vegetation  had  put  forth  early.  1  well  re- 
member that  the  foliage  of  the  Locust, 
which  comes  late  into  leaf,  was  half  grown. 
Nothing  that  frost  could  kill  survived  it  — 
not  a  fruit  bud  from  the  Oak,  Walnut  and 
Hickory,  to  the  Apple,  Pear  and  Peach,  es- 


Of  this  character  were  the  ravages  of  the 
winter  of  1835.  Death  thus  produced  is 
not  occasioned  by  deleterious  properties  im- 
parled to  the  sap,  but  by  the  mechanical 
force  of  the  frost  upon  the  cellular  and 
woody  tissues.  What  intensity  of  freezing 
is  required  to  destroy  vegetable  life,  depend- 
ing, as  it  does,  upon  the  habits  of  the  plant, 
and  those  habits  being  as  various  as  the  cli- 
mates of  our  earth,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but 


caped.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  rava-  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  in  our 
ges  of  the  squirrels  in  our  cornfields  were  climate  the  freezing  of  the  extremities  of 
terrible.  They  came  from  the  forests  by  l  trees  is  as  common  as  the  return  of  the  sea- 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;  for  not  a  ]  son  of  frosts.  All  our  trees  are  frozen,  ex- 
nut  had  the  frost  left  them ;  yet  we  heard  cept  their  trunks  and  large  branches,  every 
nothing  of  pear-blight.  We  had  a  severe  ■  winter,  especially  the  young  and  tender 
frost  also  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1845,  and  a  j  wood  of  the  past  summer's  growth  ;  and  if 
light  one  on  the  same  morning  the  present  an  elaboration  of  the  sap,  injurious  in  its 
year.  To  that  of  1845,  is  ascribed  the  ex-  J  consequences,  were  thereby  produced,  no 
tensive  blight  of  that  year  ;  but  severe  as  it  |  vegetable  matter  would  survive  a  single 
was,  it  was  a  trifle  compared  with  that  of  |  winter.  The  economy  of  the  vegetable 
1834.  Like  causes  should  have  produced  j  world  rests  not  on  so  insecure  a  basis  as 
like  effects  long  ago.  I  this  would  indicate. 

Another  objection  to  the  frozen-sap  the-!  Still  one  thing  is  evident — blight  is  a 
ory  is,  that  this  form  of  blight  attacks  old  ]  disease  of  the  circulation.  In  proof  of  this, 
instead  of  young  trees.  Trees  which  have  j  in  the  summer  of  1845, 1  visited  my  friend, 
for  many  years  borne  fine  crops  of  pears  \  Mr.  Pagan,  who  showed  me  his  pear  trees, 
are  cut   down,   while    the   saplings  in  bur;  and  the  ravages  of  the  blight  among  them. 


nursery  escape  unhurt. 


His  finest  trees  presented  a  melancholy  spec- 


Again :  the  freezing  of  sap  does  not  |  tacle  of  disease,  decay,  and  death.  Our 
change  its  properties.  That  the  freezing  j  conversation  being  directed  to  the  cause  of 
of  vegetable  matter  in  a  certain  state  of  i  the  malady,  he  mentioned  that  a  few  days 
development  produces  death,  may  be  ad-  j  previous,  he  had,  by  way  of  e.vperiment, 
mitted  ;  and  if  this  occurs  when  branch  and  |  inoculated  a  thrifty  young  pear  tree  in  his 
leaf  are  making  their  first  rapid  push  in  the  |  nursery  with  the  sap  of  a  blighted  tree,  and 
spring,  the  tree  may  be  killed  by  the  sud- 1  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  examine  it, 
den  destruction  of  its  leaves,  for  they  are  I  which  we  did.  He  had  made  an  incision 
taken   away  when  most   in  requisition   for    about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  lifted  the 


the  elaboration  of  the  sap.  By  this  means, 
much  oak,  beech  and  other  large  timber, 
was  killed  by  the  frost  of  1834.  It  mav 
also  be  admitted  that  the  freezing  in  winter 
may  be   so   severe   as  to   destroy  the    vital 


bark  as  in  the  process  of  budding,  and  in- 
jected a  small  quantity  of  the  diseased  sap. 
We  found  the  leaves  of  the  patient  chang- 
ing color,  and  emitting  that  peculiar  odor 
which  indicates  the  incipient  state  of  decay. 


principle  as  well  in  vegetable  as  animal  life.  '  which  is  always  present  in  cases  of  blight. 
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and  upon  applying  tHe  knife,  the  inner  bark 
was  found  to  be  black  from  the  root  to  the 
top,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared 
elsewhere  in  the  nursery. 

The  important  inquiry  arises  in  reference 
to  the  frozen  sap  theory,  what  is  the  reme- 
dy ?  You  propose  asa  preventive,  whitewash- 
ing the  stems  and  principal  branches  in  au- 
tumn, whereby  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  be 
reflected,  and  too  rapid  thawing  prevented ; 
but  if  the  disease,  as  this  theory-  supposes, 
is  contracted  at  the  extremities,  and  is  con- 
veyed through  the  system  by  the  circulation 
of  its  fluids,  can  the  protection  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  avail  anything?  It  would 
seem  not. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  theorize  upon  this 
subject  for  the  mere  sake  of  theory,  and  I 
have  none  that  I  regard  as  certainly  true ; 
but  I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
pear  blight  is  an  epidemic ;  that  it  prevails 
like  other  epidemics,  and  will  pass  off  like 
them.  The  atmosphere  is,  I  believe,  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
they  prevail,  and  are  carried  from  place  to 
place.  What  that  subtle  principle  may  be, 
which  pervades  our  atmosphere,  b}'-  which 
infection  is  retained  and  transmitted,  so  that, 
like  the  Asiatic  cholera,  it  makes  the  whole 
circuit  of  our  earth,  human  science  has  not 
discovered,  and  perhaps  never  will ;  but 
that  such  a  principle  exists,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  effects.  Vegetable  aliment 
consists  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  ani- 
mal of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air. 
The  carbon,  which  forms  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  woody  plants,  a  familiar  fact  in  ve- 
getable physiology,  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  this.  If  then  the  atmosphere  is  the  agent 
by  which  contagion  is  transmitted  from  ani- 
mal to  animal,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  as 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  vegetable 
world  maybe  affected  in  like  manner.  That 
the  potato  blight  is  thus  transmitted,  I  have 


no  doubt ;  and  that  the  parasitic  fungi  which 
have  been  described,  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  cause,  instead  of  the  cojisequence  of 
this  disease,  I  question  as  little. 

The  question  has  been  often  proposed,  are 
we  to  give  up  our  pears,  and  abandon  their 
cultivation  ?  I  confess,  that  were  I  fully 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  frozen-sap 
theory,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  up  in 
despair,  and  abandon  the  hope  of  having 
fine  pears  again.  The  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther in  our  climate  are  so  great  and  sudden, 
that  I  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  counter- 
acting their  effects.  But  a  kind  Providence 
has  gratified  the  taste  of  man  with  this  lus- 
cious fruit,  and  I  believe  he  will  continue 
the  blessing.  We  hace  enjoyed  it,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  occurred  any  such 
revolution  of  nature  and  of  the  elements, 
that  we  may  not  enjoy  it  still.  Trees 
brought  forward  now,  will  probably  not  be 
affected  by  the  epidemic,  as  it  will  have 
passed  away.  In  this  belief,  we  may  be 
encouraged,  "  in  the  morning  to  plant,  and  in 
the  evening  not  to  withhold  our  hand, 
knowing  not  whether  this  or  that  shall  pros- 
per," but  trusting  that  in  due  time  "  we 
shall  gather  fruit  if  we  faint  not."  Yours 
respectfully.  S.  B.  G. 

Terre  Haute,  la..  Oct.  17.  1S46. 


Remarks. — We  gladly  give  place  to  the 
observations  of  our  correspondent  on  this 
interesting  subject ;  because,  though  we 
have  strong  faith  in  our  views,  now  pretty 
generally  shared  by  the  country  au  large, 
regarding  the /)o2e/i-sap  blight,  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  a  great  deal 
of  practical  light  may  yet  be  thrown.  The 
theory  suggested  above,  that  it  is  an  epi- 
demic conveyed  by  the  atmosphere,  is 
too  slightly  supported  by  facts  to  weigh  at 
all  against  the  observations  made  by  culti- 
vators of  the  pear  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country,  all  of  which  strongly  point  to  the 
freezing  of  the  sap  as  the  cause  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  of  blight. 

Were  the  cause  atmospheric,  its  effects 
woidd  always  be  see7i  first  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  the  young  leaves  and  the  tenderest 
sap  vessels  having  the  most  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  atmosphere.  Its  first  symp- 
toms also  would  always  develop  themselves 
in  the  growing  season. 

Now  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  frozen-sap  blight  are  the 
appearance  of  black  and  discolored  patches 
or  spots  on  the  bark  of  the  limbs  or  trunk, 
a  long  way  from  the  extremities  ;  and  also 
that  these  are  first  seen  in  late  autumn,  win- 
ter or  early  spring,"  while  the  tree  is  in  a 
dormant  state,  without  leaves,  and  conse- 


quently least  susceptible  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. A  tree  which  matured  and  shed 
its  leaves,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  will, 
early  in  the  spring,  show  these  black  and 
dead  patches,  and  that  the  branch  or  limb 
on  which  they  appear,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  blight  during  the  current  season,  may 
then  be  predicted  with  certainty. 

While,  therefore,  we  repeat  our  advice,  to 
prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  frost  and 
sun  by  whitewashing  pear  trees,  in  locali- 
ties where  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
this  form  of  blight,  we  by  no  means  consi- 
der this  disease  as  thoroughly  understood, 
and  would  gladly  gather  from  observers,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  their  own  observa- 
tions and  facts  as  to  the  actual  symptoms 
of  the  disease  itself. — Ed. 


The  Six  best  Apples  for  the  Climate  of  Boston. 
BY  B.  V.  FRENCH,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


[The  remarks  which  follow  are  from  the 
pen  of  B.  V.  French,  Esq.,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  cultivator  of  the  apple 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  selec- 
tion he  recommends,  is  one  based  entirely 
on  his  own  practical  observations  ;  and  we 
believe,  he  cultivates  in  the  orchards  on  his 
estate  at  Braintree,  a  larger  collection  than 
any  amateur  in  Massachusetts. — Ed.] 


In  recommending  the  six  best  apples  for 
New-England  culture,  I  must,  of  course, 
be  understood  to  be  confined  to  this  number 
of  trees.  Where  a  larger  space,  and  great- 
er variety  is  permitted,  several  varieties  of 
high  merit  would  certainly  be  added.  In 
selecting  so  small  a  number,  you  will  un- 
derstand me  to  bear  in  mind  such  qualities 
of    regular    productiveness,    fair    habit    of 


make  a  given  variety  a  constant  favorite 
with  the  cultivator. 

I  have  also  kept  in  view  a  succession  of 
fruit  for  the  table  and  kitchen,  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  continual  supply  from  midsummer  till 
the  succeeding  spring. 

1st.  Early  Harvest.  For  the  best  early 
apple  worth  cultivating,  I  should  name  the 
Early  Harvest.  The  tree,  with  me,  is  a 
free  grower,  healthy,  a  profuse  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  hangs  well.  It  ripens  the  last  of 
July.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish, rather  flat,  and  if  used  when  not  quite 
ripe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  for  pies, 
tarts,  and  cooking  generally;  and  when 
fully  ripened  on  the  trees,  it  becomes  of  a 
fine  rich  yellow,  and  ranks  high  as  a  table 
fruit. 

2d.  The  Porter.     In  succession  this  ex- 


growth,  and   adaptation   to  our  climate,  as  '  cellent   fruit  follows   the  Early  Harvest ;  it 
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is  also  a  free  growing  tree,  and  a  great 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  conical-oblong,  yellow  ; 
the  skin  is  beautifully  smooth  and  fair,  and 
when  fully  ripened  in  the  sun,  has  a  fine 
blush.  It  is  excellent  for  the  table  or  for 
cooking,  and  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will 
keep  from  the  time  of  its  ripening  early  in 
September,  till  the  middle  of  October. 
The  many  good  qualities  of  this  native  fruit 
have  made  it  one  of  our  greatest  favorites. 

3d.  Fameuse.*  I  know  of  no  apple  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Fameuse  for  the  table 
at  this  season.  It  is  in  eating  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  with  care,  continues  so 
till  February.  The  tree,  with  me,  is  small 
in  siz^  and  a  medium  bearer;  the  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  flat;  the  skin  is  red,  smooth, 
and  takes  a  high  polish  ;  the  flesh  is  very 
white,  juicy,  and,  I  think,  in  flavor^  excels 
all  others  for  table  use,  from  the  time  the 
Porter  is  gone  till  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing comes  into  use. 

4/A.  IThe  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The 
tree  is  a  strong,  hardy  and  free  grower,  and 
a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  is  flattened,  of  a 
yellowish  green,  with  a  dull  blush.  The 
flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  fine  flavor  for 
cooking  or  the  table.  This  fruit  is  in  use 
from  September  till  February,  and  is  fine 


for  the  table  in  November  and  December. 
It  is  too  well  known  and  esteemed  to  need 
any  description  of  mine,  having  a  prominent 
place  in  everj'  good  orchard. 

5th.  White  Seeknofurther.  This  ex- 
cellent fruit,  I  am  informed,  originated  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  Esq., 
of  Flushing.  In  point  of  fine  flavor,  it  ex- 
cels all  other  apples  that  I  have  eaten.  The 
tree  is  of  medium  growth,  of  a  leaning  ha- 
bit, a  full  bearer  every  other  year.  The 
fruit  is  rather  oblong,  greenish  with  dark 
spots  ;  and  is  not  a  very  fair  or  sightly  fruit. 
Its  season  is  January  and  February.  Its 
flesh  is  very  juicy,  tender,  and  fine  flavored. 
This  variety  is  not  much  known  in  New- 
England  ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  but  three  bear- 
ing trees. 

6tk.  Baldwin.  This,  our  most  popular 
New-England  apple,  is  the  universal  favo- 
rite as  a  late  winter  fruit.  Its  hardy  healthy 
habit  as  a  tree,  and  the  heavy  and  regular 
crops  it  bears,  together  with  its  fine  flavor, 
render  it  indispensable  here  in  every  or- 
chard. Regarding  the  origin  of  this  fruit, 
I  am  in  possession  of  some  interesting  in- 
formation, which  I  will  at  another  time  lay 
before  your  readers.     Yours  with  respect. 

Braintree,  Oct.  26,  1846.  B.  V.  FreNCH. 


REMARKS  ON  TWO  KINDS  OF  PEACHES. 


BY  WM.  R.  PRINCE,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


I  PRESUME  that  all  pomologists  are  fully  sen- 
sible that  ihere  has  long  existed,  and  still 
exists,  sufficient  confusion  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  fruits ;  and  it  would,  therefore, 
seem  proper  for  the  future,  that  wherever 
writers  have  nothing  really  new  to  offer, 

*  Or  Pomme  de  Neiae,  London  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Dowii- 
iug"s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

33 


that  they  should  at  least  refrain  from  creat- 
ing additional  confusion. 

I  feel  called  to  the  expression  of  these 
sentiments,  by  an  article  in  your  last  num- 
ber, from  Robert  B.  Parsons,  the  verdancy 
of  which  is  particularly  striking.  He  has 
undertaken  to  describe  two  peaches,  and  to 
correct  errors.     We  wall  now  see  how  he 
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has  acquitted  himself,  beginning;  with  what 
he  denominates  the  "  White  Rareripe." 

The  ttiie  White  Kareripe,  or  Morris 
White  of  your  work  on  Fruits,  originated  in 
the  nuraery  of  my  grandfather,  the  first 
William  Prince,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
almost  every  collection  for  above  eighty 
years,  and  particularly  so  in  this  vicinity. 
It  is  very  accurately  described  in  your  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  Treatise  on  Fruits  written 
by  myself,  in  1831,  and  by  other  writers. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  that  are  ichite 
at  the  sto7ie,   and   the   glands  are  reniform. 

The  (so  called)  White  Rareripe  of  Mr. 
Parsons  is  red  at  the  sto7ie,  and  has  globose 
glands.  To  solve,  however,  the  confusion 
he  has  thus  made,  you  will  need  only  to 
turn  to  our  old  friend  Duhamel,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  ancient  "  Nivette  "  of  that 
author,  which  has  held  its  title  unchange- 
ably for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  has  been  doomed  at  last  to  receive  a 
new  title  from  Mr.  Parsons. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  list 
of  peaches  one  which  has  been  so  univer- 
sally known  as  the  "Nivette."  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Langley  in  1729,  by  Miller 
more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Duhamel,  and 
by  every  important  French  and  English 
author  from  his  time  down  to  the  present. 

It  is  found  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  described  by 
Lindley  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions, 
and  in  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  &c. 

To  come  to  our  own  shores,  it  is  described 
in  the  Treatise  on  Fruits  published  by  me 
in  1831,  in  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  and  in 
your  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

The  descriptions  in  the  works  referred  to, 
are  so  full  and  explicit,  that  a  child  could 
scarcely  mistake  the  fruit,  and  no  such 
blunder  could  possibly  arise  where  there  ex- 
isted any  actual  knowledge  of  fruits. 


We  now  come  to  the  "  Green  Catharine," 
and  I  regret  to  find  that  even  here,  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  been  equally  unfortunate.  For 
two  years  past,  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  and 
a  gentleman  who  obtained  his  trees  from 
them,  have  exhibited  the  spurious  variety 
now  described,  which  has  been  pronounced 
erroneous  by  the  best  authority.  And  whe- 
ther there  is  any  sinister  motive  in  regard 
to  this  fruit,  which  they  have  been  selling 
trees  of  for  years,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say; 
but  it  does  seem  rather  singular,  that  they 
should,  at  this  late  day,  endeavor  to  give 
the  impress  of  accuracy  to  a  spurious  va- 
riety, and  to  stamp  with  inaccuracy  a  varie- 
ty cultivated  by  my  father  under  thi^ame 
before  either  of  them  was  born,  and  which 
has  been  disseminated  and  well  known 
throughout  the  Union  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

The  genuine  Green  Catharine  was  first 
brought  to  notice  by  my  grandfather,  and  I 
have  now  before  me  a  catalogue  of  my  late 
father,  dated  over  fifty  years  ago,  in  which 
its  qualities  are  stated.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  of 
European  origin,  and  this  will  explain  why 
it  has  never  been  designated  in  his  cata- 
logues as  an  American  variety.  In  the  year 
1820,  it  was  sent  by  him  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  with  a  very  large 
collection  of  other  varieties.  There  it  still 
exists,  and  its  accuracy  has  never  been 
questioned.  Judge  Strong  of  this  town, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  amateur  pomo- 
logists  in  the  Union,  states  that  many  years 
ago  my  father  gave  him  some  scions  for  bud- 
ding, Avith  the  remark  that  they  were  the 
genuine  Green  Catharine.  He  has  had 
bearing  trees  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
their  fruit  is  identical  with  those  in  my  nur- 
series. Any  amount  of  similar  proof  could 
be  deduced,  and  personally  I  know  this  va- 
riety to  be  genuine,  for  at  earliest  childhood^ 


a  very  large  and  favorite  tree  stood  near  my 
father's  mansion,  \vhich  cheered  us  with  its 
abundant  crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such 
conclusive  evidence,  Mr.  Parsons,  in  an- 
nouncing that  his  is  "  quite  a  distinct  jridt 
from  the  Green  Catharine  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society^s  Catalogue,^''  refrains 
from  acknowledging  his  own  inaccuracy, 
but  seeks  to  conceal  it  by  arraigning  the 
accuracy  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, the  real  object  being  to  arraign  that  of 
my  father  and  self;  and  he  concludes  by 
saying,  '■'■  J  presume  they  have  received  their 
tree  frovi  some  douhijnl  source.'''' 

I  forbear  all  comment,  for  he  who  runs 
may  read  ;  but  will  conclude  with  a  short 
description  of  the  genuine  variety  referred 
to. 

Green  Catharine,  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
Fruit  of  the  freestone  class,  very  large  and 
showy,  round,  pale  green,  with  a  red  cheek 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  devoid  of 
redness  when  shaded ;  flesh  tender,  very 
juicy,  of  peculiar  flavor,  with  rather  an  ex- 
cess of  acidit}^  bright  blood-red  at  the 
stone,  the  redness  extending  somewhat  into 
the  flesh  ;  the  skin  may  be  peeled  off'  com- 
pletely and  readily  ;  the  period  of  maturity 
is  from  September  10th  to  20th.  Being  a 
very  beautiful  fruit,  and  of  large  size,  it 
would  command  the  highest  price  at  market, 
but  is  seldom  met  with  there,  and  seems  to 
be  entirely  unknown  to  the  orchardists  of 
New-Jersey  and  Delaware.  A  powerful  sun 
is  indispensable  to  develop  this  variety  in 
size,  beauty  and  flavor.  It  is  consequently 
insipid  in  the  climate  of  England,  or  in  any 
shady  or  cold  location. 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Flushing,  Nov.  12th,  1846. 


Remarks.— We  give  place  to  the  forego- 
ing solely  for  the  pomological  remarks,  and 
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entirely  repudiate  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
written. 

Mr.  Prince,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  fonder 
of  nothing  than  a  controversy  with  a  rival 
nurseryman — or  as  he  expressed  it  in  one 
of  his  former  communications  to  us,  "  a  fair 
fight."  Our  readers,  therefore,  must  make 
due  allowance  for  the  motives  he  imputes 
to  Messrs.  Parsons,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
men  of  integrity. 

Regarding  the  two  fruits  themselves,  we 
will  observe,  first,  that  the  description  Mr. 
Parsons  has  given,  in  our  last  number,  of 
the  White  Rareripe  peach,  does  correspond 
almost  precisely  with  that  of  the  well-known 
Nivette.  We  remarked  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lishing it,  that  all  our  efforts  to  find  a  White 
Rareripe  among  the  many  bearing  this  name 
in  various  gardens,  had  been  unsuccessful. 
They  all  proved  to  be  the  Morris  White 
Rareripe — a  peach,  we  may  remark,  very 
variable  in  appearance,  and  maturing  at 
various  times  in  various  soils,  but  always 
white  at  the  stone,  and  always  having  reni- 
form  glands.  We  think  the  presumption, 
therefore,  a  strong  one,  that  the  peach  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  Nivette. 

We  cannot  find  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Green  Catharine  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  is  correct. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  it  is  only  pronounced 
of  third  quality  there,  while  Mr.  Parsons 
finds  it  of  the  first  quality  here,  only  proves 
that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  English  climate. 
Scarcely  one  of  our  high  flavored  peaches 
except  the  George  4th,  retains  its  character 
in  England.  There  is  not  sun  enough  to 
give  them  their  natural  flavor. 

Mr.  Prince's  description  of  this  latter 
peach  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
describe  the  glands  of  the  leaf,  or  the  size 
of  the  blossoms,  two  points  without  knowing 
which,  nothing  can  be  determined  in  this 
fruit. — Ed. 
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THE   CULTURE   OF   THE   PANSY. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 


[All  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  little 
three-colored  Violet,  or  Heartsease,  Viola 
tricolor,  that  hardy  and  bright  little  spring 
blossom  common  in  every  garden. 

But  {e\\  of  them  are,  however,  aware 
how  great  a  change  the  English  florists 
have  effected  in  this  plant  within  a  few 
years.  The  difference  between  the  lit- 
little  ragged  and  meagre  original  species, 
and  the  large  and  beautiful  varieties  that 
now  grace  the  florists'  shows  in  England,  is 
indeed  so  great  that  any  one,  ignorant  of 
the  changes  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  assiduous  and  patient  skill  of  a  thorough 
cultivator,  might  well  be  pardoned  for  doubt- 
ing if  they  were  the  same  plant. 


There  are  very  few  good  collections  of 
Pansies  in  America.  Though  a  very  hardy 
plant,  yet  the  softness  of  its  stalk  is  such, 
that  it  perishes  on  a  long  sea- voyage,  and  it 
is  therefore,  extremely  difl^cult  to  import 
the  finest  English  sorts. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  obtain- 
ing in  the  seed  shops  of  our  principal  cities, 
seed  saved  from  the  best  English  Pansies. 
This  germinates  freely,  and  thus  one  may 
soon  be  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  seed- 
lings. Among  them  will  usually  be  found 
many  of  large  size  and  great  beauty.  These 
should  be  preserved  and  propagated,  and 
thus,  by  perseverance,  a  good  collection  may 
soon  be  formed.     In  the  mean  time,  to  as- 
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sist  our  floricultural  readers,  we  lay  before 
them  an  excellent  article  from  the  London 
Horticultural  Magazine,  which  gives  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  plant,  accompanied 
with  Illustrations  showing  the  high  style  of 
perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.—Ed.] 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  florist's  flower  which 
repays  the  grower  so  well  for  a  little  extra 
care  as  the  Pansy,  and  perhaps  there  are 
few  which  are  sooner  spoiled  or  lost,  if  ne- 
glected. It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  finest  variety  in 
cultivation  will,  if  planted  out,  and  left  to 
itself,  degenerate  in  size  and  color  so  com- 
pletely, as  not  to  be  recognized  at  all,  and 
its  constitution  will  be  so  completely  altered, 
that  cuttings  from  it  can  never  be  recovered, 
that  is  to  say,  the  bloom  from  such  cuttings 
can  scarcely  ever  afterwards  be  got  so  fine 
as  the  originals  were  at  first.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  because  a  man  may  easily 
spoil  his  whole  collection.  We  need  not 
exemplify  this  better  than  by  calling  the  re- 
collection of  Pansy  growers  to  the  state  of 
a  neglected  bed.  Have  they  not  observed 
that  the  plants  become  straggling  and  weak? 
the  flowers  small  and  out  of  character?  and 
that  they  might  look  in  vain  for  a  bloom  fit 
to  show  even  among  the  best  varieties? 
Follow  the  same  bed  somewhat  longer,  and 
the  plants  get  yellow,  the  foliage  small,  and 
probably  the  half  of  them  dwindle  and  die 


ranium  is  like  the  new  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniums, now  so  much  in  cultivation  ;  noi 
do  they  seem  at  all  likely  to  breed  or  hybri- 
dize ;  they  appear,  in  fact,  very  distinct  fa- 
milies. The  former  paper,  in  which  the 
properties  of  a  perfect  Pansy  are  given, 
will  sufficiently  instruct  the  amateur  as  to 
the  kind  of  flower  he  should  choose  when 
in  bloom;  but  as  he  may  probably  wish  to 
begin  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  collection,  he  must  trust  to  a  respectable 
dealer  for  his  first  few  plants.  We  suppose 
these  to  come,  as  they  generally  do,  very 
small  and  poorly  rooted  ;  but  if  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  good  strong  plants  in 
pots,  he  will  be  much  forwarder.  The  first 
thing  to  look  to  is  the  bed  or  border  in  which 
they  are  to  grow.  If  it  is  intended  to  shade 
them  on  all  proper  occasions,  it  may  be  in 
any  open  space  in  the  garden  ;  but  if  not, 
they  should  be  planted  where  the  sun  does 
not  shine  the  three  or  four  hottest  hours  of 
the  day.  If  this  bed  be  composed  already 
of  good  loam,  let  thero  be  six  inches  of 
good  thoroughly  rotted  cow  dung  laid  all 
over  it,  and  well  forked  into  the  top  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  the  loam  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  efl^ectually  done  by  repeatedly  work- 
ing it  with  a  fork,  and  once  or  twice  digging 
it  over.  If  there  be  no  proper  stuff',  have 
the  mould  dug  out  one  foot  deep,  and  fill  it 
up  with  two  parts  good  sandy  loam,  and 
one  part  cow  dung  rotted  into  mould,  or  for 
want  of  this,  a  mixture  of  half  ordinary 
dung  and  half  leaf  mould  ;  and  if  the  latter 
altogether.       Scarcely  one    of    the   flowers    cannot  be  had,  all   dung  must  be  used,  but 


will  be  better  than  wild  ones,  and  if  cut' 
tings  be  taken  in  that  state,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  them  strong  plants  under 
two  or  three  generations,  and  perhaps  never. 
The  general  cultivation,  therefore,  of  the 
Pansy  requires  care  and  attention,  although 
the  management  is  simple,  and  those  who 
fancy  we  are  too  particular  in  our  directions, 
will  find  to  their  cost  that  very  trifling  omis- 
sions will  damage  their  stock,  and  keep 
them  far  behind  other  competitors  in  the 
size  of  their  blooms,  and  the  character  of 
their  flowers.  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary 
here  to  describe  the  flower.  The  botanical 
name  for  it  is  Viola  tricolor,  or  Three-colored 
llolet.  They  are  the  same  genus,  but  no 
more  like  one  another  than  the  Scarlet  Ge- 


in  no  case  must  dung  be  used  until  it  is 
perfectly  rotted  into  mould.  Of  course, 
these  must  be  well  incorporated.  In  this 
bed  must  the  plants  be  placed  not  less  than 
six  inches  apart,  and  the  best  time  to  plant 
them  is  April  or  October — in  the  former 
case  there  will  be  no  frost  to  hurt  them, 
and  in  the  latter  there  is  time  to  get  esta- 
blished before  the  winters  set  in.  If  the 
plants  are  long,  pinch  out  the  tops,  that  they 
may  throw  out  side  branches.  If  short  and 
bushy,  they  may  be  left  as  they  are.  Noth- 
ing better  can  be  done  for  them,  than  throw- 
ing a  little  loose  litter  over  them,  to  protect 
them  from  hard  frosts,  and  to  pick  off'  all 
the  blooms  that  come  before  the  plants  are 
well  established  ;  for  as  the  blooming  un- 
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questionably  lakes  away  the  strengtli  of  a 
plant,  flowers  should  not  be  allowed  to  per- 
fect themselves  until  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  them  well.  The  flowers 
will  in  time  come  large,  and  fine  in  color. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  side 
shoots  that  can  be  spared  without  injuring 
the  plant,  and  if  these  are  carefully  taken 
off  close  to  the  main  stem,  they  may  be 
struck  under  a  hand  glass  in  a  shady  bor- 
der. 

"  The  cuttings  should  not  be  longer  than 
two  inches  ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  strik- 
ing, the  leaves  should  be  taken  off  halfway 
up.  The  compost  to  strike  them  in  must 
be  the  same  as  the  bed  in  which  they  grow. 
Let  the  hand  glass  be  about  the  size  that 
will  cover  the  quantity  to  be  struck,  and 
not  more  ;  let  the  place  be  well  dug,  and 
the  lumps  well  broken.  Rake  the  surface 
smooth,  make  a  mark  the  size  of  the  hand 
glass,  by  pressing  the  edge  of  it  on  the 
mould  ;  plant  the  cuttings  down  low  enough 
to  cover  the  inch  that  is  stripped  of  the 
leaves  :  they  need  not  be  more  than  an 
inch  apart,  and  the  mark  made  by  the  edge 
of  the  glass  will  show  how  to  keep  them 
within  the  space.  The  best  w-ay  to  put  in 
the  cuttings,  is  with  a  small  bit  of  smooth 
twig,  or  the  point  of  a  skewer.  Water 
them  to  close  the  earth  about  them,  and 
cover  them  up,  shading  them  from  the  sun, 
if  any  should  reach  them,  and  water  them 
occasionally,  for  they  must  never  be  dry.  It 
will  soon  be  seen,  by  the  growing  of  the 
cuttings,  when  they  are  w^ell  rooted  ;  but  all 
bloom  buds  must  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  This  system  of  taking  the 
side  shoots  from  the  principal  bed,  should 
be  pursued  as  long  as  the  flowers  keep  good  ; 
and  when  they  begin  to  get  smaller,  cut 
them  in  close,  and  let  them  grow  again. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  prepare  another  bed 
to  receive  your  struck  cuttings;  for  it  is  on- 
ly by  a  constant  succession  of  young  fresh 
struck  plants,  that  you  can  hope  to  keep  up 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  It  is  probable  that 
the  old  plants  which  have  been  cut  in  may 
grow  again,  and  throw  good  flowers  ;  but  if 
not,  dig  them  up  at  once,  and  throw  them 
away  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  that  the  entire  depen- 
dence must  be  on  young  plants,  and  there- 


fore no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  taking 
cuttings,  whenever  they  can  be  spared,  from 
the  plants  in  flower.  Those  who  sell  Pan- 
sies  will,  instead  of  throwing  away  old 
roots,  part  them,  and  plant  out  the  pieces. 
If  the  plants  are  so  treated  before  they  de- 
generate too  much,  they  may  turn  out  well ; 
but  no  plant  will  throw  a  bloom  so  strong 
as  those  which  have  been  recently  struck, 
and  are  well  rooted  and  established.  When 
Pansies  are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  the  com- 
post should  be  the  same  ;  the  pots  should 
be  thirty-two  to  the  cast ;  the  crocks  with 
which  they  are  drained  should  reach  one- 
fourth  up  the  pot,  and  the  plants  should  be 
potted  from  the  border  where  they  are  struck 
— they  must  be  watered  well  to  close  the 
soil  about  the  root,  and  be  placed  in  the 
shade  until  they  are  established.  If  you 
have  a  common  garden  frame  and  light, 
they  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  shut  down 
close  a  day  or  two,  and  well  shaded  with 
mats  or  cloths.  Picking  off  the  blooms 
until  the  plants  are  established,  and  also 
pinching  out  the  heart  of  the  main  shoot, 
to  encourage  the  side  branches,  should  be 
attended  to  as  much  with  your  new  plants, 
as  with  the  first  you  have  ;  and,  in  short, 
Pansy-growing  must  be  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  bed-making,  cutting  back,  striking 
cuttings,  and  replanting,  the  whole  year 
round.  When  old  plants  are  removed,  the 
bed  must  be  dressed  two  or  three  inches 
thick  with  cow  dung,  or  the  dung  of  an  old 
melon  bed,  rotted  into  mould,  or  leaf  mouid, 
well  dug  into  it  and  mixed,  to  keep  up  the 
proper  degree  of  nourishment  for  the  new 
plants,  so  far  as  regards  the  management 
of  known  good  varieties. 

FROM  SEED. 

"  The  very  best  flowers  that  can  be  pur- 
chased, ought  alone  to  be  admitted  into  col- 
lections, and  therefore  it  cannot  matter  how 
the  seed  is  saved  ;  but  if  the  collection  be 
more  general,  it  is  better  that  half  a  dozen 
plants  of  the  very  best  varieties,  according 
to  the  properties  laid  down  by  us  in  the 
early  part  of  this  Avork — that  is  to  say,  such 
as  are  round,  thick,  flat,  smooth-edged,  and 
well  colored.  Let  those  be  placed,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  part  of  the  garden  where  there 
are  no  others ;  let  them  be  cultivated  with 
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the  greatest  care,  as  if  they  were  for  show- 
ing, and  let  the  best  of  the  flowers  only  be 
left  for  seed.  This  must  be  watched  daily 
that  the  pods  may  not  split,  and  the  seed 
be  lost,  j'et  it  must  be  ripe.  Half  a  dozen 
of  the  pods,  from  the  best  flowers  of  each 
plant  will  be  enough  ;  for  as  the  flowers  get 
smaller,  the  seed  will  be  worse.  Let  the 
pods  when  gathered,  be  placed  in  the  shade 
to  dry,  taking  care  that  they  are  in  a  deep 
dish  or  box,  to  prevent  their  flying  away 
when  the  pods  burst.  The  best  time  to 
sow  seed  is  May,  because  they  will  bloom 
before  the  summer  passes.  It  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  pans  of  compost,  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  plants  grew,  and  but  just 
covered  with  mould  ;  they  must  be  watered 
occasionally,  and  will  be  best  under  glass  ; 
if  there  be  no  frame,  it  may  be  placed  un- 
der a  hand  glass.  As  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  plant  conveniently,  let 
them  be  planted  in  beds  similarly  made  to 
those  for  matured  plants  ;  but  if  it  be  in  an 
open  space,  they  must  be  shaded  altogether 
until  they  have  established  themselves,  after 
which  they  need  only  be  shaded  during  the 
few  hours  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
They  must  be  kept  exceedingly  clear  from 
weeds,  and  regularly  watered,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry  long  together.  As  they  bloom, 
throw  away  every  one  that  has  not  some 
strong  recommendation,  looking  more,  how- 
ever, to  form  than  color ;  and  mark  those 
which  you  intend  to  keep,  but  discard  at 
once  all  those  with  their  flimsy  petals,  ill- 
shaped  flowers,  notched  or  rough  edges, 
cloudy  stained  indistinct  colors.  If  there 
be  any  really  good  flowers,  treat  them  as 
you  are  directed  with  purchased  plants — that 
is,  increase  it  by  cuttings ;  and  besides  the 
ordinary  way  of  doing  it,  cut  the  plant  back 
early,  that  it  may  throw  up  side  branches 
in  more  abundance,  and  even  part  the  plant 
itself,  if  necessary  ;  as  fast  as  the  cuttings 
get  rooted,  treat  them  all  as  you  did  the 
old  plant,  until  you  have  as  many  plants  as 
you  think  proper;  but  generally,  if  it  be 
really  good,  it  ought  to  be  propagated  very 
largely,  so  that  a  good  stock  may  be  pro- 
vided before  the  variety,  is  let  out. 

CAUSES    OF    FAILURE. 

"  Among  the  causes  of  failure  with  young 


beginners  there  are  two,  which  ought  above 
all  things  to  be  avoided.  The  first  is  re- 
moving plants  from  light  soil  to  that  which 
is  stiff';  the  other  is  removing  them  from 
stiff"  soil  to  that  which  is  light.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  the  evil  is  to  wash  from  the 
roots  all  the  old  soil,  and  plant  it  in  the  new 
very  carefully,  that  the  earth  may  be  well 
closed  about  the  fibres.  If  a  plant  be  brought 
from  light  soil,  and  is  planted  with  a  ball 
of  earth  about  it,  the  light  soil  is  confined 
by  the  heavy,  which  forms  a  complete  hard 
wall  round  about  it,  and  the  plant  is  infi- 
nitely worse  off"  than  if  it  were  in  a  pot ; 
the  water  which  is  given  to  it  cannot  run 
off"  freely,  and  the  roots  will  often  rot,  and 
the  plant  gradually  dwindles  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  not  a  proper  supply  of 
moisture,  the  stiff"  soil  becomes  baked,  the 
root  cannot  penetrate  it,  and  therefore  dies 
or  starves  into  a  bad  habit.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  is 
stiff^,  and  it  is  planted  in  light  soil,  the  wa- 
ter given  to  it  does  not  penetrate  the  ball, 
but  runs  away  directly  through  the  light 
soil,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  moisture  being 
completely  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
earth,  the  stiff"  ball  will  become  baked  hard, 
and  the  plants  very  shortly  feel  the  eff"ect. 
We  have  seen  the  effects  on  both  very  fre- 
quently, and  particularly  when  the  misma- 
nagement has  occurred  to  seedlings.  Most 
raisers  of  seedlings  are  too  careless  about 
where  they  plant  them  out ;  they  fancy  that 
they  may  put  them  any  where  till  they  see 
the  quality  ;  and  they  think  that  where  they 
find  a  good  one,  it  is  very  easy  to  remove  it 
into  a  better  situation  ;  so  indeed  they  might ; 
but  on  changing  the  soil,  the  entire  root 
should  be  cleared  of  the  old  stuff",  and  the 
plant  should  grow  entirely  in  the  new. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  seedling  that  ever 
was  raised,  was  lost  entirely  by  a  change 
from  a  heavy  but  rich  loam,  where  it  was  , 
growing  well,  to  a  light  rich  soil,  made  up 
on  purpose  for  it.  The  very  object  of  the 
grower  in  removing  a  large  ball  of  earth 
with  it,  SD  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  was 
the  cause  of  its  dwindling,  even  till  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  was  destroyed ; 
when,  lest  it  should  be  lost,  two  very  cele- 
brated growers  were  supplied  with  cuttings, 
but  it  never  recovered  ;  and  when  the  old 
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root  wrts  takcMi  up,  the  ball  of  earth  was 
bnlced  hard  ;  not  a  siiiL^le  fibre  had  come 
throii^^h  into  the  good  liij^ht  soil,  and  the 
variety  was  lost.  A  few  persons  may  re- 
member the  (lower,  which  was  a  deep  pur- 
ple, verv  round,  as  tiiick  almost  as  a  bit  of 
velvet.  It  was  called  the  Metropolitan,  and 
was  exhibited  twice — once  at  the  Ked  Lion, 
Hampton,  and  the  second  lime  in  Mr.  Fla- 
najran's  window ;  and  ]\Ir.  Wakelinq-  took 
a  sketcli  of  one,  though  not  the  best  bloom. 
One  of  our  most  successful  growers  offered 
£10  for  the  seedling  plant  before  it  Avas  re- 
moved ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  fine 
flowers  which  have  been  raised,  we  may 
safely  call  the  loss  of  the  Metropolitan  a  se- 
rious disappointment  to  the  growers  of  the 
Pansy.  Since  this  occurrence,  we  have 
seen  many  very  good  collections  suffer  much 
from  the  change  of  soil,  without  noticing 
what  was  about  their  roots  when  they  were 
bought  in,  and  acting  accordingly. 

•'  There  is  another  cause  of  great  failure, 
Avhich  many  growers  have  not  noticed  even 
up  to  this  time.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  in  a  bed  of  Pansies,  plants  in  full 
health  one  day,  and  dead  down  to  the  sur- 
face the  next.  We  have  often  heard  this 
attributed  to  an  attack  from  some  grub,  par- 
ticularly as  the  growers,  on  looking  to  the 
stem,  find,  as  they  fancy,  the  inside  hollow, 
where  the  grub  has  eaten  away  the  inside. 
This  is,  m  general,  pure  fancy.  The  stem 
of  the  Pansy  is  naturally  hollow ;  but  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  enemy  is 
the  wind.  In  very  gusty  weather,  if  the 
bed  is  exposed,  many  of  the  plants  may  be 
seen  blown  all  on  one  side  at  every  gust, 
and  when  the  gust  is  over,  fall  back  into  its 
place.  If  this  occur,  when  there  has  been 
recent  moisture,  either  by  watering  or  rain, 
this  constant  bending  backwards  and  for- 
wards bruises  or  breaks  the  single  stem,  by 
which  even  a  large  spreading  plant  is  held 
to  its  root ;  and  we  have  seen,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, after  a  windy  night,  a  fifth,  perhaps, 
of  the  number  withered  the  next  morning, 
and  either  broken  quite  off,  or  hanging  by 
only  one  side  of  the  stem,  which  being  hol- 
low, may  be  seen  to  have  the  appearance 
vvhich  a  pink  has,  when  the  wireworm  has 
gone  up  the  very  heart  of  the  plant.  The 
best  preventive  is  to  have  the  bed  where  it 


is  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  but  if  this  can- 
not be,  the  next  best  is  to  peg  down  the 
princq)al  side  branches  with  hooks  made  of 
fern,  or  birch  twigs,  which  must  be  cut  like 
a  hooked  walking  stick  ;  this  prevents  the 
wind  from  blowing  up  one  side  of  the  plant, 
by  which  it  must  suffer,  even  though  it  be 
not  actually  broken. 

POT  CULTURE  FOR  SHOW. 

"  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Pansy 
will,  herealter  (though  perhaps  not  directly) 
be  shown  in  pots  ;  and  with  this  impression 
we  add  a  few  instructions  for  a  mode  of 
culture,  adapted  to  show  off  the  plant  as 
well  as  the  flower.  We  have  already  given 
directions  for  pot  culture,  but  that  is  only 
when  pots  were  to  be  a  substitute  for  growth 
in  the  ground,  and  when  the  flowers  were 
to  be  cut  from  the  plant  ;  we  accordingly 
directed  the  very  first  potting  (from  the  cut- 
ting bed  where  they  were  struck)  to  be  in 
size  32-pots  ;  where,  however,  the  pots  are 
to  be  shown,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom  and  a  bushy  handsome 
plant.  In  this  case,  the  struck  cuttings 
must  be  first  placed  in  60-sized  pots,  and 
the  top  of  the  plant  must  have  the  leading 
top  pinched  out ;  thiswill  cause  side  branches 
to  come  out ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  take 
the  lead,  and  grow  stronger  than  the  others, 
it  must  be  checked  by  the  same  means.  All 
bloom  buds  must  also  be  picked  ofl^.  They 
must  be  constantly  watered,  that  they  may 
not  be  distressed  for  moisture,  for  they  are 
very  differently  situated  from  those  in  the 
open  ground  ;  and  thej'  must  be  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whenever  it  is 
strong,  though  the  morning  and  evening 
sun  is  beneficial.  As  soon  as  the  roots  be- 
come matted  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they 
must  be  changed  for  size  48  ;  and  the  plants 
by  this  time  should  be  bushy  and  handsome. 
The  blooms  may  now  be  allowed  to  come 
forward;  as  they  are  opening,  instead  of 
plain  water,  crive  them  liquid  manure,  which 
should  be  decomposed  cow-dung — say  one 
quart  of  the  decomposed  dung  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  stirred  up  well,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  not 
that  the  soil  is  in  want  of  nourishment,  be- 
ing a  great  part  of  it  dung,  but  the  roots, 
which  take  in  the  greatest  portion  of  nou- 
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rishment,  are  now  at  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  water  rather  washes  that  away  than 
draws  it,  and  it  is  better  for  the  plant  that 
it  should  have  it  in  the  water,  the  greater 
part  of  which  will  pass  down  the  sides  of 
the  pot  among  the  roots.  With  regard  to 
the  time  of  year  for  this  culture,  it  rather 
depends  on  the  period  of  exhibition  than  on 
the  season,  for  the  Pansy  can  be  got  in 
perfection  at  almost  any  time,  and  especially 
in  pots  ;  because  as  these  can  be  kept  in 
frames  blooming  all  the  winter,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  it.  But  succession  is  as 
important  with  this  as  with  open  air  culture, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  potted  in 
March,  April  and  May,  to  succeed  each 
other,  and  when  they  have  done  their  office 
they  may  be  consigned  to  the  border  or  bed, 
either  as  they  are,  or  cut  back,  but  general- 
ly they  will  be  gay  out  of  doors,  when  they 
are  turned  out  from  the  pots,  and  bloom 
fresh  without  being  cut  back.  We  have 
said  nothino-  about  propagating  by  layers, 
chiefly  because  we  set  our  faces  against  it 
altogether,  for  reasons  pretty  well  explained 
at  the  beginning.  They  do  not  make  such 
good  plants  as  the  side  shoots.  Pot  culture 
may  be  conducted  in  frames  or  out  of  doors, 
but  all  plants  in  pots,  when  out  of  doors, 
get  dried  by  the  wind,  and  heated  by  the 
sun,  unless  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  and  they 
are  apt  to  push  roots  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  into  the  earth,  and  they  then  re- 
ceive a  check  upon  removal. 

"  The  properties  of  the  Pansy  have  been 
already  officially  announced  and  acknow- 
ledged" by  most,  if  not  all  floral  societies. 
We  know  of  no  exception  ;  but  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  each  separate 
point  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  seems  con- 
ceded on  all  hands  that  form  is  the  first  consi- 
deration in  all  flowers,  and  in  the  Pansy  the 
circular  was  insisted  upon  as  the  most  desira- 
ble, even  when  the  attainment  of  it  seemed 
impossible.  However  this  may  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  first  instance, on  the  ground 
of  its  being  unattainable,  it  was  evidently 
founded  on  a  sound  judgment  of  what  would 
appear  the  most  rich  and  beautiful;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  nearer  a  flower  could 
be  brought  to  a  rich  and  beautiful  form,  the 
better  it  must  be,  whether  it  could  or  could 
not  be  produced  quite  in  perfection.     Novv 
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it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
silly  than  to  set  up  any  distinct  form  short 
of  perfection,  for  then  indeed  would  it  be 
setting  a  limit  to  improvement — when  this 
form  had  been  produced,  no  pains  would 
have  been  taken  to  surpass  it,  and  if  by  any 
chance  it  had  been  surpassed,  there  would 
have  been  at  once  a  difference  of  opinion. 
All  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular form  was  a  criterion  of  a  good  Pan- 
sy, would  have  maintained  that  those  which 
were  of  that  form  were  best ;  while  all  per- 
sons of  taste,  who  saw  the  increased  beauty 
of  the  one  which  surpassed  it,  would  have 
condemned  the  established  rules,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  two  sets  of  laws  to 
govern  the  choice  of  a  flower,  and  endless 
bickerings  among  the  growers  and  judges. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
person  Avho  laid  down  the  test  of  a  good 
flower,  should  know  what  would  be  the 
most  perfect  form,  and  at  once  to  fix  upon 
it,  without  reference  to  whether  it  could  or 
could  not  be  attained.  There  is  the  great- 
est proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  in 
the  actual  fact,  that  the  circular  form  has 
been  so  nearly  attained,  that  the  horticultu- 
ral world  has  been  convinced  long  smce  of 
its  superiority  over  any  other  that  imagina- 
tion could  suggest.  Another  point  required 
by  the  (we  must  say)  dictator  in  these  mat- 
ters, was  the  thickness  of  the  petal,  a  pro- 
perty which  speaks  for  itself — the  firmness 
of  the  flower — the  richness  of  the  surface — 
the  strength  of  the  color — and  the  perma- 
nence of  a  bloom,  whenever  the  petals  are 
thick,  are  so  conspicuous  by  comparison  with 
a  thin  one,  that  there  needs  no  argument 
upon  the  subject ;  for  a  thin  petal  is  flimsy, 
and  curls  up  soon — there  is  no  firmness  to 
keep  its  form ;  the  colors  are  poor,  and  the 
surface  is  invariably  like  paper  instead  of 
velvet.  Smoothness  on  the  edge  is  a  qua- 
lity which  is  constantly  recognized  by  every 
person  of  taste.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
completely  spoils  a  flower  in  the  eyes  of  every 
body,  as  notched,  or  sawed,  or  rough  uneven 
edges — the  bloom  looks  mean  and  untidy, 
as  if  it  were  gnawed  by  vermin — compared 
with  one  which  is  the  reverse,  it  is,  even  to 
an  indifferent  person,  worthless,  let  its  colors 
be  what  they  may;  and  the  principles  on 
which  all  real  good  properties  should  be 
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founded  cuiinot  but  be  sound  when  lliis  is 
the  case.  How  many  pretty  varieties  are 
there  spoiled  by  tliccoiunion  but  mortifying 
blemisli  of  an  indentation  in  the  under  j)e- 
lal?  and  what  is  tliere  can  make  up  for  it  ? 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  but 
one  consideration  tliat  would  make  us  look  at 
one  a  second  time,  and  that  is  the  chance  of 
its  being  a  temporary  instead  of  a  permanent 
blemish.  It  does  happen,  that  when  the 
bloom  of  a  Pansy  is  opening,  the  very 
spot  on  which  this  blemish  occurs  is  the  first 
exposed,  and  therefore  does  occasionally 
meet  with  a  check,  which  actually  causes 
the  indentation,  when  it  does  not  really 
form  a  permanent  feature  in  the  flower. 

"  This  would  always  make  us  unwilling  to 
throw  it  away,  until  we  had  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  it  was  a  permanent  fault. 
The  next  property  which  seems  to  have  been 
set  down  as  indispensable,  is  that  the  bloom 
should  be  flat.  The  only  people  at  all  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  this,  are  the  artists,  who  for 
the  most  part  seem  quite  unhappy, if  thev  may 
not  show  their  dexterity  by  curling  a  leaf  or 
twisting  a  petal ;  a  very  poor  daub  may  be 
made  interesting  to  the  vulgar,  by  the  touch 
which  shows  a  deformity;  but  where  the 
artist  has  nothing  to  assist  him,  and  must 
place  a  specimen  face  to  face  with  the  spec- 
tator, representing  it  perfectly  flat,  without 
a  w^rinkle,  that  shall  afi^jrd  him  the  clap-trap 
of  strong  light  and  shade,  he  has  his  work 
to  do  in  giving  proper  effect.  Still,  those 
who  see  one  flower  hollow  or  crumpled,  and 
the  other  perfectly  flat,  will  not  hesitate  an 
instant  in  choosing  the  latter.  Thus,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  properties  are 
proved  to  have  been  founded  on  principle. 

We  come  now  to  a  property  which  relates 
to  color  and  not  form.  It  is  said  that  the 
two  upper  petals  must  be  uniform,  be  the 
color  or  the  disposition  of  it  what  it  may; 
that  the  two  side  ones  should  be  also  uni- 
form, and  the  under  petal  be  the  same 
ground  color  as  those  on  the  side.  This 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy',  or  rather 
to  difference  of  opinion — for  those  who  dis- 
puted it  were  not  bold  enough  to  dispute  it 
in  writing.  That  this,  however,  banished 
many  flowers  from  choice  collections  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  it  affected  the  sale  of  new 
flowers,  intended  to  be  held  up  as  good  ones, 


is  not  less  true.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Iver,,thc 
most  extensive  raiser  of  seedlings  at  the 
time,  disputed  the  propriety  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  held  that  the  bottom  petal  might 
be  dilierent  from  the  other  without  dispa- 
ragement. This  refjuires  no  more  jjains  to 
controvert  than  any  other  of  the  notions 
which  have  been  entertained  by  inexpe- 
rienced or  interested  persons.  In  very 
many  varieties  the  lower  petal  has  a  yellow 
tinge,  while  the  two  side  ones  are  white. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  mean,  jioor, 
and  imperfect,  one  of  this  descriptiori  ap- 
pears in  comparison  with  flowers  which  have 
but  one  pure  white  or  yellow  in  all  three 
petals  ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  we  saw 
some  of  May's  and  Cook's  favorite  flowers 
with  pure  white  grounds,  compared  with 
others  with  two  colors,  and  heard  May  him- 
self— now  by  far  the  largest  grower  and 
raiser  of  the  Pansy — admit,  unequivocally, 
that  it  was  almost  as  important  a  point  as 
any  other  property ;  and  but  a  few  weeks 
before,' Mr.  Thompson  had  his  own  flower, 
Eclipse,  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  best  yel- 
low ground,  and  confessed,  most  reluctantly, 
its  superiority  to  every  flower  which  had 
two  shades.  It  is  in  fact,  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  flowers  which  are  perfect  with 
those  which  are  not,  and  the  brilliance  of 
the  one,  and  the  dulness  and  patchy  mean- 
ness of  the  other,  will  forcibly  strike  the 
most  inexperienced  grower  of  the  propriety 
of  this  once  questioned  but  now  universally 
admitted  point. 

"  We  believe  we  have  now  gone  through 
the  leading  properties  of  the  Pansy,  not 
because  the  gardening  world  were  unac- 
quainted with  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  were  sound  reasons  for 
laying  down  every  point,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  which  can  be  questioned. 

VARIETIES    OF    STYLE. 

"  Various  are  the  tastes  of  the  public  as 
to  the  beauty  of  a  Pansy.  We  like  the 
following,  fig.  70. 

"The  next,  fig.  71,  is  a  very  different  style, 
but  is  quite  as  pretty  as  the  last  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people.  The  bright  band  all  round 
the  top  petals  has  been  seen,  both  white  and 
yellow,  to  ill  shaped  flowers. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  featyres 
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Fig.  70. 


are  adhered  to  ;  the  two  top  petals  are  alike, 
the  two  side  ones  are  uniform,  and  the 
bottom  is  consistent  with  them.  The  ground 


Fig.  71. 

colors  might  be  deep  yellow,  light  yellow, 
sulphur  color,  straw  color  or  pure  white. 
We  should  not  quarrel  with  an}-  body's  taste 
as  to  colors,  so  that  there  were  not  two 
ground  colors  on  the  three  lower  petals. 
The  different  varieties  given  here,  are  mere- 
ly to  show  that  scarcely  any  flower  exhibits 
such  perfection  and  so  great  a  contrast; 
imagine  all  the  different  colors  found  in  the 
Pansy  to  be  applied,  one  after  the  other,  to 
flowers  thus  marked,  yet  there  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable  in  the  attainment  of  such 
marks  in  everv  color  that  we  ha^'e  distribu- 
ted among  them.  How  different  would  all 
these  marks  appear  under  different  circum- 
stances.     Suppose  one  had  them  in  dark 


blue,  another  chocolate,  a  third  purple,  a 
fourth  light  blue,  and  one  set  with  the 
ground  color  .yellow,  and  another  with  white. 
The  variety  would  be  endless.  There  is, 
however,  great  room  for  improvement 
among  the  Pansies  now  in  cultivation. 


Fig.  72. 

"  The  prevailing  faults  are  flowers  long 
instead  of  round,  bottom  petals  indented  : 
the  edges  rough,  the  lower  petal  tinged  or 
patched  with  yellow,  while  the  side  ones 
are  white.  We  do  not  complain  of  the 
bright  spot  of  yellow  which  may  frequent- 


Fig.  73. 

\y  be  found  within  the  rays  or  stripes,  for  i* 
is  only  a  blemish  when  it  reaches  beyond 
the  eye.  We  ought  to  observe,  that  except 
the  first  figure,  which  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  flower  which  was  substituted  for 
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Robin  Adair,  the  figures  are  ideal,  and  are 
merely  intended  to  show  some  of  the  lead- 
inir  ri.i,nires  into  which  the  colors  break  in 
diObrent  varieties.  To  extend  this  variety 
is  the  object  of  cultivation  ;  and  when  we 
look  to  a  bed  of  seedlinc[s,  and  find  hardly 


two  alike,  we  may  set  down  the  Pansy  as 
one  of  the  most  encouragin<r  of  the  (lowers 
to  raise  from  seed;  and  we  should  like  to 
hear  of  private  growers  who  can  attend  to 
it,  commencing  industriously  a  tusk  which 
offers  so  much  gratification. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NE^W  VEGETABLE. 

BY  LEVI  BARTLETT,  WARNER,  N.  II. 


To  THE  Editor— J9ear  Sir :  As  the  follow- 
ing communication  respecting  a  vegetable 
of  the  cabbage  family,  new  in  this  country, 
may  interest  your  readers,  I  send  it  for  the 
columns  of  The  Horticulturist. 

Respectfully  yours.  Jos.  Breck. 

Boston,  yov.  10,  1840. 

J.  Breck,  Esq. — My  Bear  Sir  :  In  a  pack- 
age of  seed,  I  received  from  you  last  spring, 
there  was  one  paper  marked  "  Couve  Tou- 
chada,  a  delicious  vegetable."  I  sowed  the 
seed  at  the  same  time  I  did  several  kinds 
of  cabbage  seed  ;  the  seeds  came  up  well, 
but  all  my  plants  suffered  badly,  while  in 
the  seed  leaf,  from  the  small  black  fly.  What 
of  the  several  kinds  escaped,  were  trans- 
planted at  the  proper  time.  The  "  Toucha- 
da"  exhibited  in  its  appearance  no  material 
difference  from  common  cabbages.  Some- 
time in  July  I  wrote  to  you  stating  that  fact, 
and  making  inquiries  of  you  respecting  this 
"  delicious  vegetable."  Your  answer  was, 
that  "  you  knew  nothing  about  it ;  your 
seedsman  in  London  forwarded  it,  marked 
as  upon  the  paper  in  which  I  received  the 
seed." 

I  suppose  from  that,  it  is  a  new  plant  in 
this  country.  Since  I  received  your  letter, 
I  have  seen  some  notice  of  it  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  of  May  18,  1846.  In  that 
paper,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  a  cor- 
respondent, who  wishes  to  know  the  "  exact 
difl^erence  between  broccoli  and  cauliflower," 


there  is  a  great_variety  of  cabbages  named, 
and  among  them  is  the  "  Couve  troiichada 
or  Portugal  Cabbage,"  which,  I  presume  is 
the  kind  you  sent  me,  and  it  should  have 
been  written  tronchuda,  not  touchada.  [This 
is  the  correct  continental  term. — Ed.] 

I  had  about  fifty  plants ;  they  were  set 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  They 
grew  very  rapidly,  and  I  soon  found  they 
were  too  near  ;  in  a  rich  soil,  from  four  to 
five  feet  distance  would  be  near  enough. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  as  also  the  leaf 
stalk,  and  it  is  very  white,  and  extends  into 
the  middle  of  the  leaf  in  a  palmated  form, 
and  gives  the  leaf  a  very  unique  appearance. 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  drouth  we 
have  had,  they  have  not  much  of  a  head, 
like  a  cabbage,  (if  they  ever  have  any,)  and 
not  thinking  them  of  much  value,  I  gave 
many  of  them  to  my  cows,  before  I  had  any 
of  them  cooked,  which  1  now  very  much 
regret.  A  iew  days  since,  I  took  a  quanti- 
ty of  leaves  to  cover  over  some  potatoes 
that  I  was  steaming  for  my  hogs,  and  found 
the  large  leaf  stalks  nearly  the  size  of  my 
wrist,  after  being  steamed,  were  quite  soft 
and  pulp3%  like  asparagus.  Since  then  I 
have  had  some  of  the  open  loose  heads 
cooked,  the  same  as  cabbage,  and  find  they 
are  most  fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
a  "  delicious  vegetable.''''  And  to  my  taste, 
and  that  of  my  family,  we  prefer  this  "  Por- 
tugal Cabbage  "  to  any  thing  of   the  cab- 
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bage  kind  we  have  ever  eaten,  not  except- 
ing the  broccoli  and  cauliflower. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  the  proof  of  the 
quality  of  the  "  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of 
it,"  and  in  accordance  with  your  wish,  I  for- 
ward you  a  sample,  hoping  they  may  arrive 
safe,  and  prove  as  agreeable  to  your  taste 
as  they  have  to  mine. 

I  also  received  a  paper  of  seeds,  marked 
"  German  Greens,  beautifully  curled,"  part 
of  which  I  sowed  on  a  deep  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  I  think  it  the  very  best  plant  for 
greens  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  I 
had  about  forty  plants.  The  leaves  much 
resemble  those  of  the  sea-kale,  abundant, 
very  curly,  and  succulent.  I  have  had  them 
cooked,  at  the  same  time  with  beet  leaves 
and  other  kinds  of  greens,  but  the  German 
Greens  have,  with  us,  the  preference  over 
all  others.  They  bear  plucking  remarkably 
— take  off  all  the  leaves  but  a  few  small 


ones  at  the  top  or  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
in  a  few  days  there  will  be  a  new  supply, 
which  may  be  kept  up  through  the  whole 
season.  I  think  it  must  be  one  of  the  very 
best  plants  to  supply  a  market  with  greens. 
I  shall  let  a  part  remain  where  they  grew, 
and  take  up  a  part  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  out  next  spring  for  early 
greens. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  broccoli  and 
cauliflower  seeds  you  sent  me,  some  of  them 
promised  to  be  remarkable  specimens,  as 
the  leaves  were  a  yard  in  length  ;  but  from 
the  25th  of  July  up  to  the  25th  of  October, 
we  have  scarcely  had  rain  enough  to  lay 
the  dust,  so  that  very  few  of  them  flowered, 
and  they  manifested  too  strong  a  disposition 
to  shoot  up  into  blossom  branches,  and  run 
up  to  seed.     Most  truly  yours. 

Levi  Bartlett. 

Warner,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2,  1846. 


Description  of  a  Cheap  Viiiery  for  Foreign  Grapes. 

BY  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW-JERSEY  HORT.  SOCIETY. 


Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  have  obtained  permission  of  Chas. 
Chauncey,  Esq.,  to  give  you  a  description, 
for  publication  in  the  Horticulturist,  of  the 
vinery  in  his  garden  in  Burlington,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  has  proved  clearly  that  the 
means  of  raising  the  finest  foreign  grapes 
are  within  the  reach  of  any  man  who  has  a 
garden  and  a  few  hot-bed  sashes. 

The  vinery  in  question  is,  in  fact,  no- 
thing more  than  a  large  hot-bed  frame  of 
rough  boards,  the  back  wall  being  a  board 
fence  about  ten  feet  high,  the  front  three 
feet  high,  the  sides  sloping  to  it,  and 
rafters  across  of  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  hot-bed  sashes.  The  whole 
structure  was  put  up  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
James  McKee.  and  might  be  built  bv  any 


farmer  out  of  whatever  stuff  might  be  most 
easily  procured.  The  vines  are  planted  as 
in  any  vinery  ;  that  is  the  front  row  of  vines 
have  their  roots  outside,  and  those  against 
the  back  wall,  inside  the  house. 

The  main  point  of  the  discovery,  how- 
ever, which  Mr.  McKee  has  reduced  to 
practice,  is,  that  he  uses  no  other  glass  than 
the  sashes  of  his  hot-bed  frames,  which  are 
laid  on  the  rafters  of  the  vinery,  after  they 
are  no  longer  wanted  on  the  hotbeds,  say 
from  1st  to  10th  of  May.  They  are  thus, 
you  will  perceive,  turned  to  account  at  a 
season  when  they  would  otherwise  be  quite 
useless.  During  the  winter,  the  house  is 
left  entirely  open,  which  in  this  latitude 
may  be  done  with  safety.  If  necessary, 
the  vines  might  be  laid  down  and  covered, 
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Fig.  74.  A  Cheap  Frame /or  Grapes. 

or  the  house  covered  with  boards  during  the 
winter;  but  as  Mr.  Chauncey's garden  is  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  the  vines  are  found 
to  require  no  protection.* 

The  sashes  are  not  made  to  slide,  and  the 
house  is  only  aired  by  the  door,  or  by  in- 
serting bits  of  wood  under  the  lower  ends 
of  the  sashes  so  as  to  raise  them  an  inch  or 
two.  But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  McKjiiE's  culture,  that  he  gives  very  little 
air,  and  no  water,i  as  his  vines  are  never 
showered.  His  vines  are  mostly  Black 
Hamburg  and  Chasselas,  and  are  five  years 
old.  They  have  borne  abundant  crops  for 
two  seasons  past,  and  the  grapes  have  re- 
ceived premiums  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society ,both  last 
year  and  the  present;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
from  personal  inspection,  at  various  times 
during  the  past  season,  that  the  growth  of 
the  vines  has  been  remarkably  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  this  discovery  is  des- 
tined to  prove  of  great  importance,  because 

*  We  should  advise  that  the  vines  be  protected  after  the 
autumn  pruning  is  completed. — Ed.' 
t  I  mean  on  the  foliage,  the  roots  of  course  are  watered. 


it  proves  clearly  that  market  gardeners  and 
others,  who  have  generally  a  (juantity  of 
hot-bed  glass,  which  is  stowed  away  and 
utterly  useless  during  the  summer,  may 
make  use  of  it  in  this  way  for  their  own 
profit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large. 

The  frame  may,  of  course,  be  made  of 
whatever  size  the  proprietor  chooses,  and 
the  management  of  the  vines  may  be  the 
same  as  in  any  other  house.  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey's  house  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long, 
b5M\velve  wide;  the  back  wall,  which,  as 
I  observed  before,  is  formed  by  a  tight  board 
fence,  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  the  front 
three  feet.     Very  truly  yours. 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 

Oallands,  Burlington,  N.  J-,  Nov.  2,  1S46. 


Observations. — We  have  had  such  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  this  cheap  viode  of  groio- 
ing  foreign  grapes — a  great  desideratum 
to  thousands  in  this  country,  that  we  have 
much  satisfaction  in  laying  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's letter  describing  it  before  our  read- 
ers. 

Mr.  McKee's  mode  of  managing  his  vmes 
is  highly  successful.  The  size  of  the  struc- 
ture, as  our  correspondent  remarks,  maybe 
varied  at  pleasure.  Our  cut  shows  one  nar- 
rower than  the  one  described.  We  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  economy,  to  make  the  house 
narrower,  and  dispense  with  the  row  of 
vines  inside.  This  would  obviate  altoge- 
ther the  necessity'  of  watering  the  border 
inside.  The  border  for  the  front  row  of 
vines,  we  Vvould  make  entirely  outside,  and 
conduct  the  stem  through  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  border  should  not  be  less  than 
ten  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  of  course  trenched,  and  thoroughly  en- 
riched before  planting  the  vines. — Ed. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  LAWNS. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  LAWNS. 


BY  A  NEW-BEDFORD  SUBSCRIBER. 


Dear  Sir — I  read  your  editorial  in  the  last 
Horticulturist,  upon  lawns,  with  much  inte- 
rest, and  notice  you  recommend  a  mixture 
of  Red  Top  and  White  Clover,  without  re- 
ference to  the  soil,  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry. 

Loudon,  in  a  little  work  upon  "Gardening- 
for  Ladies,"  published  1841,  recommends 
the  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass,  Cynosurus 
cristalus,  as  the  best  for  sustaining  drouth 
and  heat,  as  its  roots  penetrate  so  deeply 
into  the  ground  as  to  keep  its  blades  green, 
while  all  grasses  around  it  are  quite  brown 
from  being  dried  up. 

"  The  Hard  Fescue  Grass,  Festuca  duri- 
uscula,  is  another  kind  which  stands  drouth 
well,  and  is  a  fine  dwarf  grass,  and  springs 
early." 

"  The  Fox-tail  Meadow  Grass,  Alopecu- 
rus  pratensis,  one  of  the  principal  grasses  in 
rich  natural  pastures,  should  always  form 
one-fourth  part  of  seeds  for  a  lawn." 

"  The  Sweet-scented  Spring  Grass,  or 
Anthoxaydhum  odoratum,  grows  best  in  deep 
moist  soil ;  but  it  is  worth  sowing  in  all 
situations  for  its  fineness,  its  dwarf  growth, 
and  for  its  habit  of  continuing  to  vegetate 
and  throw  up  fresh  stalks  nearly  all  the  year 
— very  fragrant  in  new  hay." 

"  The  Common  Meadow  Grass,  Poa  pra- 
tensis, is  good  for  Lawns,  as,  though  of  slow 
growth,  it  has  creeping,  permanent  roots." 

"  The  Short  Blue  Meadow  Grass,  Poa 
cendea,  may  be  added,  for  its  deep  blue 
tint,  which  gives  a  richness  to  the  general 
color  of  the  turf,  and  it  sustains  no  injury 
from  drouth." 

Loudon  goes  on  to  say,  the  Meadow  Fox- 
tail is  very  often  bad,  only  one-third  of  the 
seed  germinating.  "  Sow  of  the  mixed 
grasses  about  four  bushels  per  acre,  but  if 


an  immediate  effect  is  wanted,  add  one  and 
a  half  bushels  of  the  common  White  Clo- 
ver." These  directions  are  intended  for  an 
English  climate,  and  what  would  stand  an 
an  English  drouth  well,  might  perhaps  be 
burnt  to  a  cinder  here,  exposed  to  our  un- 
clouded sun.  As  my  grounds  suffer  from 
drouth,  being  on  a  light  sand  and  gravel 
subsoil,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  think  the  White 
Clover  and  Red  Top  more  suitable  for  dry 
places,  than  the  above  grasses,  recommend- 
ed as  particularly  adapted  for  their  proper- 
ties of  standing  drouth  in  England.  I  am 
subsoiling  and  trenching  my  ground,  and 
intended  to  let  it  lie  for  a  year  before  lay- 
ing it  down,  to  kill,  if  possible,  the  grub, 
which  has  destroyed  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
Can  you  recommend  any  application  to  the 
surface  for  the  latter  purpose  ? 

Is  there  no  danger  in  subsoiling  and 
trenching  a  soil  already  too  dry,  that  it  will 
increase  the  difficulty,  by  allowing  the  mois- 
ture and  liquid  manure  to  pass  below  the 
reach  of  the  roots  ?  Perhaps,  if  not  asking 
too  much,  you  will  favor  your  readers  with 
a  few  simple  directions  for  the  best  mode 
of  treating  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  about 
a  house  in  grass,  with  clumps  of  trees,  etc., 
the  grass  wir}',  scraggy,  coarse,  surface  un- 
even and  full  of  grub-worms,  now  just 
ploughed  and  subsoiled — a  fine  velvety  lawn 
required.     Very  truly  yours. 

A  Subscriber. 

P.  S.  If  the  above  grasses  are,  in  your 
opinion,  desirable,  do  you  think  they  can  be 
had  at  our-  nurseries?  Loudon  says  the 
best  place  is  at  Cormack''s  Nursery,  in  New 
Cross,  London.  In  Boston,  I  could  not  find 
that  our  nurserymen  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Fescue  or  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass. 
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REMARks. — The  grasses  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent,  are  favorite  lawn  grasses 
in  England.  We  have  seen  them  tested 
in  two  cases  only  in  this  country — both  on 
very  liqht,  dry,  sandy  soils  ;  and  in  these 
they  did  not  prove  to  have  greater  power  of 
resisting  the  droutii  than  the  Red  Top  and 
White  Clover.  They  were  not,  however, 
deep  or  trenched  soils,  and  we  should  con- 
sider them,  especially  the  Crested  Dog's-tail 
Grass,  worthy  of  a  further  trial  here,  with 
that  advantage. 

"  Common  Meadow  Grass,'^ Poa pratensis, 
is  also  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  at  the  West  as  the  "  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass.^''  It  is  said  to  make  a  fine  lawn  in 
light,  rich,  deep  soils.*  The  Hard  Fescue 
Grass  and  Sweet  Vernal  Grass  are  also  na- 
tives of  this  country. 

We  would  recommend  a  trial  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass,  Kentucky 
Blue,  or  Common  Meadow  Grass,  and  White 
Clover,  for  the  light  sandy  soil  in  question. 

The   grub,   of   which  our  correspondent 


complains  loudly,  is  easily  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  salt,  at  the  rare  of  si,\  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Let  the  land  be  stirred,  and 
one  half  applied  now,  and  repeat  the  same 
process  in  the  spring,  and  this  insect  will 
disappear,  and  the  soil  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted for  the  growth  of  grass. 

There  is  no  danger  of  making  a  light  soil 
too  deep.  But  if  the  subsoil  is  meagre  and 
poor — gravel,  for  instance,  use  the  subsoil 
plow  to  deepenandi  stir  it  thoroughly  rather 
than  reverse  the  soil  and  subsoil  much  by 
trenching.  The  deeper  the  soil,  the  deeper 
the  roots  will  extend,  and  the  less  suscep- 
tible will  they  be  to  surface  drouths.  A 
moderate  annual  top-dressing  of  salt — say 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  improve  wiry 
lawns,  on  light  soils,  more  than  any  other 
application.  The  salt  not  only  acts  as  a 
manure,  but  gives  the  soil  greater  capacity 
for  attracting  and  retaining  moisture.  Next 
to  this  we  must  repeat  our  recommendation 
of  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  roller. — 
Ed. 


Salt   Cures  the  Diseases  of  the   Plum. 


BY  DR.  S.  A.  SIIURTLEFF,  BOSTON. 


Dear  Sir — On  looking  over  your  valuable 
periodical,  I  discover  my  name  referred  to 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  and  also  by  the 
editor,  in  connection  with  the  application 
of  salt  to  the  Plum  tree.  As  this  is  a  sub- 
ject interesting  to  all  cultivators  of  fruit,  I 
beg  leave  toofTer  you  some  few  notes  of  my 
experience  relating  to  it. 

In  1839,  my  plum    trees   were  covered 
with  the  black  fungus,  commonly  known  as 

*  Seed  of  this  grass  may  be  bad  at  Allen's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  New- York.  As  there  is  little  demand  for  the 
other  lavi-n  grasses,  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  at  the  shops  of 
our  seedsmen,  but  may  be  ordered  through  them  of  Charl- 
wooD,  or  any  of  the  leading  English  dealers  in  seeds. 


the  black  knot  or  wart.  At  the  same  time 
they  cast  their  fruit,  so  that  I  did  not  get 
specimens  enough  to  decide  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  kinds.  Observing  in  several 
gardens  that  had  been  made  on  salt  marshes, 
that  the  plum  trees,  in  every  case,  were  un- 
usually vigorous  and  healthy ;  that  they 
produced  full  crops,  and  did  not  cast  their 
fruit  ;  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  salt 
was  a  preventive  of  the  disease,  and  that 
it  also  destroyed  the  curculio. 

The  next  winter  I  gave  each  of  my 
plum  trees  a  dressing  of  about  two 
quarts  of  salt.     I  directed  mv  man  to  put  it 
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on  In  a  circle,  about  twelve  inches  from  the 
tree.  [We  presume,  meaning  that  the  circle 
of  salt  did  not  come  nearer  the  trunk  than 
twelve  inches. — Ed.]  It  being  salt  that 
was  the  residuum  of  a  pork  barrel,  I  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  put  on  the  brine.  He  did, 
however,  put  about  a  gallon  around  one 
tree,  and  it  killed  it.  The  others  blossomed 
well,  and  the  fruit  remained  on  the  trees 
until  fully  ripe.  In  the  spring  I  cut  off  all 
the  fungi  or  warts,  but  put  nothing  on.  The 
wounds  healed  up  nicely,  and  from  that 
time,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  on 
salt  annually ;  and  the  only  trouble  now  is, 
that  my  trees  bear  too  much  fruit,  so  as  to 
destroy  its  fine  quality,  unless  a  portion  is 
thinned  out. 

In  1S40,  I  set  out  some  trees,  quite  cover- 
ed with  the  fungus  or  warts.  I  treated 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  just  described, 
cutting  the  trees  deeply  wherever  any  dis- 
ease was  found,  and  the  next  year  the 
wounds  were  all  healed,  and  no  excrescences 
have  since  appeared. 

Last  winter  I  omitted  the  application  of 
salt.  I  have  no  fungus,  but  the  fruit  was 
more  diseased  than  usual.  The  ensuing 
winter  I  shall  therefore  apply  it  again,  as  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  it  is,  if  properly  and 


judiciously  used,  a  sure  preventive  of  both 
the  fungus  and  the  curculio.  I  have  exa- 
mined the  fungus,  and  in  most  instances, 
found  a  small  grub  or  larva.  Whether  the 
disease  was  produced  by  the  insect,  or  the 
insect  resulted  from  the  disease,  (the  warts 
in  a  young  and  tender  state,  affording  the 
best  place  to  deposit  its  eggs,)  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  ;  but  if  salt  will  enable  us  to 
preven  the  disease,  I  think  it  is  certainly  a 
great  boon  to  fruit-growers.  Most  fruit- 
growers like  myself  will  probably  be  content 
to  prevent  disease,  even  if  they  are  unable 
to  look  into  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
understand  its  origin. 

I  have  raised  from  seed  several  kinds  of 
plums,  one  of  which  appears  to  me  supe- 
rior to  any  variety  that  I  have  ever  eaten. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Lombard,  a  free 
stone,  of  a  lilac  color,  melting,  saccharine. 
The  stone  itself  is  about  the  size  of  that  of 
the  Bigarreau  cherry  stone  ;  the  tree  with 
me  is  not  subject  to  any  disease,  and  bears 
admirably  every  year.  It  is  very  luxuriant, 
growing  some  years  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  any  col- 
lection of  plums, 

S.  A.  Shttrtleff,  m.  d. 

Spring  Grove,  Brooklint,  near  Boston,  Oct.  31,  1846. 


THE  STRATVBERRY  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  Ia. 


[The  following  very  able  article  we  reprint 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Western  Farmer 
and  Gardener,  at  the  request  of  several  of 
our  subscribers. 

Mr.  HovEY,  whose  course  in  relation  to 
this  subject  is  so  ably  handled  by  this  wri- 
ter, is  the  editor  of  a  gardening  magazine, 
published  for  some  time  in  Boston.     In  that 

periodical,  he  attacks,  from  time  to  time, 
35 


the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him, 
with  an  arrogance  and  presumption,  which 
would  scarcely  be  pardonable  in  writers  of 
the  world-wide  reputation  of  Lindley  or 
Loudon. 

In  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  having  the 
circulation  of  a  few  hundreds  only,  and  who 
is  only  known  to  the  public  generally  as  the 
originator  of  a  large  strawberry,such  a  course 
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is  only  amusing.  We  liave  not,  ourselves, 
supposed  his  remarks  in  any  way  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  but  since  Mr.  Beecher, 
who  is  probably  ignorant  how  little  Mr.  H. 
represents  the  views  of  any  portion  of  the 
horticultural  public,  has  chosen  to  look 
upon  his  opinions  in  a  graver  light,  and  has 
manfully  defended  Mr.  Longworth,  we 
willingly  give  his  remarks  a  wider  circula- 
tion.— Ed.] 


No  man  will  deny,  that  in  their  cultivated 
state,  strawberries  are  found,  in  respect  to 
their  blossoms,  in  three  conditions :  first, 
blossoms  with  stamens  alone,  the  pistillate 
organs  being  mere  rudiments  ;  second,  blos- 
soms with  pistillate  organs  developed  fully, 
but  the  stamens  ver}'  imperfect  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  third,  blossoms  in  which  staminate 
and  pistillate  organs  are  both  about  equally 
developed. 

There  are  two  questions  arising  on  this 
state  of  facts ;  one  a  question  of  mere  ve- 
getable physiology,  viz..  Is  such  a  state  of 
organization  peculiar  to  this  plant  originall}', 
or  is  it  induced  by  cultivation  ?  The  other 
question  is  one  of  eminent  practical  impor- 
tance, viz.,  What  effect  has  this  state  or  or- 
ganization upon  the  success  of  cultiva- 
tion i 

Passing  by  the  first  question,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  would  say  of  the  second  that  a 
substantial  agreement  has,  at  length,  been 
obtained.  It  is  on  all  hands  conceded  that 
staminate  plants,  or  those  possessing  only 
stamens,  and  not  pistillate  organs,  are  un- 
fruitful. Any  other  opinion  would  now  be 
regarded  as  an  absurdity.  It  is  equally  well 
understood,  that  pistillate  plants,  or  those 
in  which  the  female  organs  are  fully,  and 
the  male  organs  scarcely  at  all,  developed, 
are  unfruitful.  No  one  would  attempt  to 
breed  a  herd  of  cattle  from  males  exclusive- 
ly, or  from  females;  and,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  strawberries  cannot  be  had 
from  plants  substantially  male,  or  substan- 
tially female,  where  each  are  kept  to  them- 
selves. 

But  a  difference  yet  exists  among  culti- 
vators, as  to  the  facts  respecting  those  blos- 
soms which  contain  buth  male  and  female 


organs,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  pafcd  flow- 
ering plants. 

Mr.  LoNr.wonTH  states,  if  we  understand 
him,  substantially,  that  perfect  flowering 
varieties  will  bear  but  moderate  crops,  and 
usually  of  small  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Bkinkle,  whose 
seedling  strawberries,  we  noticed  in  the  last 
number,  Mr.  Downing,  and  several  other 
eminent  cultivators,  adopt  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, that,  with  care,  large  crops  of  large 
fruit  may  be  obtained  from  perfect  flower- 
ing plants.  The  question  is  yet,  then,  to  be 
settled. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter, 
we  shall  have  less  premature  and  positive 
assertion,  upon  unripe  observations,  than 
has  characterized  the  early  stages  of  this 
controversy.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of 
following  Mr.  Hovev  in  his  Magazine,  be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1846,  not  for  any 
pleasure  that  we  have  in  the  singular  vicissi- 
tudes of  opinion  chronicled  there, but  because 
an  eminent  cultivator,  writer,  and  editor  of, 
hitherto,  the  only  horticultural  magazine  in 
our  country,  has  such  influence  and  autho- 
rity in  forming  the  morals  and  customs  of 
the  kingdom  of  horticulture,  that  every  free 
subject  of  this  beautiful  realm,  is  interested 
to  have  its  chief  men  of  such  accuracy,  that 
it  will  not  be  dangerous  to  take  their  state- 
ments. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Longworth  communicated 
an  article  on  the  fertile  and  sterile  charac- 
ters of  several  varieties  of  strawberries,  for 
Mr.  Hovey's  Magazine,  which  Mr.  H.,  for 
subject  matter,  endorsed.  In  the  November 
number,  Mr.  Coit  substantially  advocated 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  L.  ;  and  the  editor, 
remarking  upon  Mr.  Coit's  article,  recog- 
nized distinctly  the  existence  of  male  and 
female  plants. 

He,  Mr.  H.,  says,  that  of  four  kinds  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  C.  as  unfruitful,  two  were  so 
'■'from  the  want  of  staminate  or  male  plants,^* 
and  "  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  is  thus  eas- 
ily explained.'"  And  he  goes  on  to  explain 
divers  cases  upon  this  hypothesis  ;  and  still 
more  resolutely  he  says,  that  all  wild  straw- 
berries have  not  perfect  flowers  ;  "  in  a  do- 
zen or  two  plants  which  we  examined  last 
spring,  so?ne  we>e  perject,  (the  italics  are 
ours,)  having   both    stamens    and    pistils; 
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others  only  pistils,  and  others  only  stamens  ; 
thus  showing  that  the  defect  mentioned  by 
Mr.  LoNGWoRTH  exists  in  the  original  spe- 
cies." He  closes  by  urging  cultivators  to 
set  rows  of  Early  Virginia,  among  the  beds 
for  the  sake  of  impregnating  the  rest. 

Mr.  Hovey's  next  formal  notice  was  ex- 
actly one  year  from  the  foregoing,  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  and  it  appears  thus :  "  We  be- 
lieve it  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  all  intelligent  ailtivators,  (italics  are  ours 
again,)  that  there  is  710  necessity  of  makiiig 
any  distinction  in  regard  to  the  sexual  cha- 
racter oj  the  plants  when  forming  new  beds. 
The  idea  of  male  and  female  plants,  first 
originated,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Longworth 
of  Ohio,  is  now  considered  as  exploded." 
Such  a  sudden  change  as  this  was  brought 
about,  he  says,  by  additional  information  re- 
ceived during  that  year,  by  means  of  his 
correspondents,  and  by  more  experience  on 
his  own  part.  He  says  nothing  of  male 
blossoms  and  female  blossoms,  which  he  had 
himself  seen  in  wild  strawberries.  ]\Ir.  Ho- 
VEY  then  assumed  the  theory,  that  ailliva- 
tion,  good  or  bad,  is  the  cause  of  fertile  or 
infertile  beds  of  strawberries,  and  he  says 
"in  conclusion,  we  think  we  may  safely  aver, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  culti- 
vating a7iy  one  strawberry  near  another,  (our 
italics,)  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  plants, 
provided  they  are  under  a  proper  state  of 
cultivation." 

Mr.  HovEY  now  instituted  experiments, 
which  he  promised  to  publish,  by  which  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  only  true  test ;  and 
he,  from  time  to  time,  repromised  to  give 
the  result  to  the  public,  which,  thus  far,  we 
believe  he  has  forgotten  to  do. 

His  Magazine  for  1844,  opens  as  that  of 
1843  closed,  and  in  the  first  number  he  says, 
"  the  oftener  our  attention  is  called  to  this 
subject,  the  more  we  feel  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Longworth 
is  entirely  unfounded  ;  that  there  is  n'  such 
thing  as  male  and  female  plants,  though  cer- 
tain causes  may  produce,  as  we  know  they 
have,  fertile  and  sterile  ones." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  next  issue  but  one, 
this  peremptory  language  is  again  softened 
down,  and  doubt  even  appears,  when  he 
says,  "  If  Mr.  Longwortli's  theory  should 
prove  true"  Sfc.     We,  among  others,  waited 


anxiously  for  the  promised  experiments  ;  but 
if  published,  we  never  saw  them.  The 
subject  rather  died  out  of  his  Magazine,  un- 
til August,  1845,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
Boston  Pine,  a  second  fine  seedling  of  his 
own  raising,  he  is  seen  bearing  away  on  the 
other  tack,  if  not  with  all  sails  set,  yet  with 
enough  to  give  the  ship  headway  in  the 
right  direction.  "Let  the  causes  be  what 
they  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  know  that  the  most  abundant  crops 
(italics  ours)  can  be  produced  by  planting 
some  sort  abounding  in  staminate  flowers, 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  those  which  do  not 
possess  them."  p.  293.  And  on  p.  444,  he 
reiterates  the  advice  to  plant  near  the  sta- 
minate varieties.  In  the  August  number 
for  1846,  p.  309,  Mr.  Hovey  shows  himself 
a  thorough  convert  to  Mr.  Longworth's 
views,  by  endorsing,  in  the  main,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society.  We  hope,  after  so  various 
a  voyage,  touching  at  so  many  points,  that 
he  will  now  abide  steadfast  in  the  truth. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  very  grave  mat- 
ter— not  because  the  strawberry  question  is 
of  such  paramount,  although  it  is  of  no  in- 
considerable, importance  ;  but  it  is  of  im- 
portance whether  accredited  scientific  maga- 
zines should  be  trustworthy  ,  whether  wri- 
ters or  popular  editors  should  be  responsible 
for  mistakes  entirely  unnecessary.  We 
blame  no  man  for  vacillation,  while  yet  in 
the  process  of  investigation,  nor  for  coming 
at  the  truth  gradually,  since  this  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  condition  to  learn  only  by 
degrees,  and  by  painful  shiftings.  The  first 
requisite  for  a  writer  is,  that  he  be  worthy 
of  trust  in  his  statements.  No  man  can  be 
trusted,  Avho  ventures  opinions  upon  unin- 
vestigated matters  ;  who  states  facts  with 
assurance  which  he  really  has  not  ascer- 
tained ;  who  evinces  rashness,  haste,  care- 
lessness, credulity,  or  fickleness  in  his  judg- 
ments. The  question  of  perfect  or  imper- 
fect blossoms  depends  upon  the  simplest  ex- 
ercise of  eyesight.  It  requires  no  measure- 
ments, no  process  of  the  laboratory,  no  mi- 
nute dissections  or  nice  calculations  ;  it  re- 
quires only  that  a  man  should  see  what  he 
loolis  at. 

When  fi  boy,  playing  "  how  many  fingers 
do  I  hold   up,"  by  dint  of  peeping  from 
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under  the  bandage,  we  managed  to  make 
very  clever  guesses  of  how  many  lilv  fingers 
some  roguish  lassie  was  holding  in  tempt- 
ing sjiow  before  our  bandaged  eyes  ;  but 
some  folks  are  not  half  so  lucky  with  both 
eyes  wide  open,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils 
standing  before  them. 

If  such  latitude  is  permitted  to  those  who 
conduct  the  investigations  peculiar  to  hor- 
ticulture, who  can  confide  in  the  publica- 
tion of  facts,  observations  or  experiments  ? 
Of  what  use  will  be  journals  and  magazines? 
They  become  like  chronometers  that  will 
not  keep  time — like  a  compass  that  has  lost 
its  magnetic  sensibility — like  a  guide  who 
has  lost  his  own  way,  and  leads  his  follow- 
ers through  brake,  and  morass,  and  thicket, 
into  interminable  wanderings.  Sometimes 
the  consciousness  of  faults  in  ourselves, 
which  should  make  us  lenient  towards 
others,  only  serves  to  produce  irritable  fault- 
finding. After  a  comparison  of  opinions  and 
facts,  through  a  space  of  five  years,  with 
the  most  distinguished  cultivators,  east  and 
west,  Mr.  Longworth  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  sustained  himself  in  all  the 
essential  points  which  he  first  promulgated, 
not  discovered,  for  he  made  no  claim  of  that 
sort.  The  gardeners  and  the  magazines  of 
the  east  have,  at  length,  adopted  his  prac- 
tical views,  after  having  stoutly,  many  of 
them,  contested  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  surprise, 
that  we  read  Mr.  Hovey's  latest  remarks  in 
the  September  number  of  his  Magazine, 
in  which,  with  some  asperity,  he  roundly 
charges  Mr.  Longworth  with  manifold  er- 
rors, and  treats  him  with  a  contempt,  which 
would  lead  one,  ignorant  of  the  controversy, 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  never  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Longworth.  had 
been  particularly  fertile  of  them.  Thus, 
"Mr.  Longworth's  remarks  abound  in  so 
many  errors  and  inconsistencies,  that  we 
shall  scarcely  expect  to  notice  all."  "An- 
other gross  assertion"  &c.  Referring  to 
another  topic,  he  says,  "  This  question,  we 
therefore  consider  as  satisfactorily  settled, 
without  discussing  Mr.  Longwoi-th's  con- 
flicting views  about  male  and  female  Keen." 
This  somewhat  tragical  comedy  is  now 
nearly  phyed  out,  and  we  have  spoken  a 
word  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  be- 


'  cause  as  chroniclers  of  events  and  critics  <f 
horticultural  literature  and  learning,  it 
seemed  no  less  than  our  duty.  We  have 
highly  appreciated  Mr.  Hovey's  various  ex- 
ertions for  the  promotion  of  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  horticulture,  nor  will  his  manifest 
errors  and  short-comings  in  this  particular 
instance,  disincline  us  to  receive  from  his 
pen  whatever  is  good. 

We  hope  that  our  remarks  will  not  be 
construed  as  a  defence  of  western  men  or 
western  theories,  but  as  a  defence  of  the 
truth  and  of  one  who  has  truly  expounded 
it,  though  in  this  case  the  theory  and  its 
defender  happen  to  be  of  western  origin. 
Whatever  errors  have  crept  into  Mr.  Long- 
worth's  remarks  should  be  faithfully  ex- 
purgated, and  perhaps  it  may  be  Mr. 
Hovey's  duty  to  perform  the  lustration. 
If  so,  courtesy  would  seem  to  require  that 
it  should  be  done  with  some  consciousness 
that  through  this  whole  controversy,  Mr. 
Longworth  is  now  admitted  to  have  been 
right  in  all  essential  matters,  and  if  in  er- 
ror at  all,  only  in  minor  particulars  ;  while 
Mr.  Hovey,  in  all  the  controversy,  in  res- 
pect to  the  plainest  facts,  has  been  changing 
from  wrong  to  right,  from  right  to  wrong, 
and  from  wrong  back  to  right  again.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  admirable  benefits 
which  Mr.  Longworth  has  conferred  upon 
the  whole  community,  by  urging  the  im- 
proved method  of  cultivating  the  stra\<^ber- 
ry,  have  been  adequately  appreciated.  We 
still  less  like  to  see  gratitude  expressed  in 
the  shape  of  snarling  gibes  and  petty  cavils. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  by  the  cor- 
rection of  a  matter  which  Mr.  Downing 
states.  While  he  assents  to  all  ihe  practical 
aspects  of  Mr.  Longworth's  views,  he  dis- 
sents to  some  matters  of  fact  and  philosophy, 
and  among  others,  to  the  fact  that  Hovey's 
seedling  is  nhcays  and  only  a  pistillate 
plant.  He  thinks  that  originally  it  had 
perfect  flowers,  but  that  after  bearing  twice 
or  thrice  on  the  same  roots,  the  plants  de- 
generate, and  become  either  pistillate  or 
staminate.  He  says,  "  Hovey's  seedling 
strawberry,  at  first,  was  a  perfect  sort  in  its 
flower,  but  at  this  moment,  more  than  half 
the  plants  in  this  country  have  become  pis- 
tillate. 

Mr.  Hovey  himself  states  the  contrary, 
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on  p.  112  of  his  Magazine  for  1S44.  He 
denies  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  blossoms 
to  his  seedling,  and  says,  "  the  flowers  are 
all  of  one  kind,  with  both  pistils  and  sta- 
mens, but  the  latter  quite  short,  and  hidden 
under  the  receptacle"     This  is  the  common 


form  of  all  the  pistillate  blossoms,  and 
shows,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Hovey's  observations 
are  to  be  trusted,  that  at  its  starting  point 
and  home,  Hovey's  seedling  was,  as  with 
us  it  now  invariably  is,  so  far  as  we  have 
ever  seen  it,  a  pistillate  plant. 
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Every  body  knows-— we  mean  every  body 
that  knows  the  difference  between  pears 
and  pippins — that  Boston  is  the  focus  or 
centre  of  what  may  be  called  ihe  pear-mania. 
At  the  annual  shows  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety there,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
varieties  of  this  fruit  are  exhibited — a  larger 
number  by  one-half,  than  are  ever  seen  at 
the  great  shows  of  London,  Paris,  or  Ghent. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  fruit-grower 
in  the  circle  of  ten  miles  about  Boston,  to 
possess  all  the  newest  pears.  Every  little 
cottage  garden  has  its  Bartlett  and  its 
Beurres ;  and  many  amateurs  annually 
import  from  France,  Belgium  and  England, 
the  last  novelty  of  the  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues, at  prices  where  guineas  count  as  fre- 
quently as  shillings. 

Boston  has  thus  the  credit  of  first  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  fine  varieties  of 
fruit  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  reached  us.  This  prece- 
dence which  she  holds  over  New- York  and 
other  cities,  is  not  owing  to  any  superiority 
of  climate  and  soil ;  for  it  is  admitted  that 
she  is  not  remarkably  fortunate  in  these  re- 
spects ;  but  to  the  taste,  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  above  all  the  rivalry,  joined  to  the  power 
of  union,  which  exists  among  her  citizens. 
In  Boston,  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  always  act  combinedly,  and  thus 
effect  much — witness  her  Horticultural 
Society.  In  New- York  they  always  act  in- 
dividually, and  thus  effect  little — example 
the  "  Farmer's  Club  !" 


Now  that  such  a  vast  collection  of  pears 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  country,  we 
naturally  look  to  the  Boston  cultivators,  as 
having  most  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
tested  them,  for  some  results.  Every  year 
the  tables  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  groan 
under  vast  contributions  of  pears ;  but  the 
thousands  of  uninitiated  visitors  are,  besides 
what  may  be  gained  by  feasting  the  eyes, 
not  much  the  wiser.  What  are  the  results  1 
What  are  really  the  best  sorts  1 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  plant- 
ing community  are  now  beginning  eagerly 
to  ask ;  and  they  are  queries,  which  we 
hope  the  Society  in  question  is  making  pre- 
paration to  answer  in  its  future  great  annual 
shows,  by  labelling  conspicuously,  "  first 
QUALITY,"  all  those  varieties  which  the  fruit 
committee,  composed  as  it  should  be  of  the 
soundest  pomologists  in  Massachusetts,  shall 
decide  to  be  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  has  occurred  to  us, 
that  a  beginning  might  be  made,  towards 
some  general  results  in  pomology,  by  opi- 
nions gathered  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  laid  before  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  It  is  only  by  a  large  contribution 
of  facts  and  results,  from  practical  men,  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  attain  any  thing  like  a 
generalization  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  passing  through 
our  mind,  when  we  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Boston  in  September  last,  we  had  the  curio- 
sity to  ask  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  zealous 
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and  cxpeiienced  growers  of  the  pear  in  that  I  opinion  as  to  the  three  varieties  coincides 


iieitjlilmrhoud,  to  commence  the  compen- 
dium of  results,  by  answering  the  simple 
(juestion  "  u'hich  do  you  coiisider  the  three 
best  pears — early,  middle,  and  late — suppos- 
ing yourself  confined  to  three  trees  ?" 

We  passed  our  first  night  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  President  of  the  Society, 
at  Haivthoni  Grove.  Col.  Wilder  remarked 
that  the  question  was  dilHcult  to  answer,  be- 
cause it  was  so  simple.  He  and  many  others 
have  been,  for  years  past,  collecting  and  pro- 
ving hundreds  of  sorts  from  all  countries,  and 
they  had  been  so  busily  employed  in  testing, 
that  little  had  yet  been  done  in  forming  a 
summary  of  their  experience.  He  frankly 
coincided  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  among 
the  hundreds  of  sorts,  with  high  sounding 
names,  received  from  abroad,  the  really 
good  ones  could  easily  be  counted  by 
tens. 

Col,  Wilder  has  fruited  this  season  over 
two  hundred  varieties  of  pears  in  his  expe- 
rimental grounds.  He  answered  our  ques- 
tion by  naming  the  Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  and  Beitrre  d'' jJr ember g. 

On  our  expressing  our  surprise,  that  he 
should  include  the  Vicar  of  Winhjield  among 
so  small  a  collection  as  three  trees,  he  re- 
marked that  his  high  opinion  of  this  varie- 
ty was  based  upon  a  thorough  trial  of  its 
good  qualities,  which  were  these — regular 
and  great  productiveness,  never  blowing  off 
the  tree,  large,  fair,  unblemished  fruit,  and 
its  remaining  a  long  time  in  use.  "True," 
he  added,  "  the  fruit  is  only  second  rate, 
but  while  it  is  of  fair  quality  for  the  table, 
it  is  excellent  for  a  long  time  for  cooking." 
Altogether  he  considered  it  a  fruit  not  to 
be  dispensed  with,  in  even  so  small  a  selec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  worthy  chairman  of  the 
Society's  committee  on  fruits,  we  unfortu- 
nately did  not  see,  but  we  learn  that  his 


with  Col.  Wildf.r's. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Otis  Johnson, 
at  Lynn.  We  can  scarcely  convey  to  our 
readers  our  sensations  of  delight,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  this  gentleman's 
fruit-garden.  He  is  one  of  the  most  zea- 
lous and  untiring  amateurs,  and  we  have, 
nowhere  in  America,  seen  a  garden  devoted 
mainly,  as  this  is,  to  fruit  trees,  in  higher  or- 
der, and  the  trees  themselves  more  perfectly 
managed.  The  pears  are  mostly  dwarfs, 
many  of  them  being  trained  in  pyramid  or  in 
qucTtouiUe  form,  and  all  in  the  most  healthy 
and  satisfactory  condition.  We  quickly  saw 
that  the  knowledge  of  sound  principles  of 
culture  here  evinced,  would  produce  results 
highly  satisfactory  in  almost  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate, however  unfavorable  naturally. 

Mr. Johnson's  answer  to  our  question  was, 
"  Jiartlcft,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre 
d^ Are7?iberg."  "  The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey,'''' he  said,  "  is  the  most  productive  upon 
young  trees  of  any  pear  I  cultivate  ;  and  I 
think  if  I  could  have  but  three,  I  would  be 
forced  to  include  it ;  yet  I  may  alter  my  opi- 
nion when  the  trees  become  older." 

The  persons  we  were  next  most  desirous 
of  questioning  for  results,  were  the  cultiva- 
tors at  Salem,  one  of  the  surroundings  of 
Boston  most  famous  for  its  horticultural 
success. 

At  the  Pomological  Garden,  the  quiet 
and  unpretending  homestead  of  our  late 
friend,  that  excellent  pomologist  Robert 
Manning,  we  found  every  thing  in  excellent 
order,  under  the  care  of  his  sons.  The 
elder  son,  Mr.  K.  Manning,  after  some  gar- 
dening chat,  desired  us  to  look  among  the 
numerous  specimen  trees  in  bearing,  which 
we  did  with  satisfaction.  His  answer  to  our 
inquiry  was  the  following,  '■'■Bartlett,  Bnir- 
re  Bosc,  and  Winter  Nelis.'"  Beurre  Bosc, 
Mr.  Manning  could  not  but  consider,  on  the 
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whole,  one  of  the  very  best  of  autumn 
pears. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Ives,  w^hose  gar- 
den joins  Mr.  Manning's,  and  whose  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  as  a  cultivator  are  well 
known,  favored  us  also  with  his  three  select 
favorites,  which  are  these — Bartlttt,  Fon- 
dante  d^ Automne,  and  Winter  Nelis.  "You 
may  be  assured,"  said  Mr.  Ives,  "  that  no 
autumn  pear  surpasses  the  Fonda7ite  d''Au- 
tomne;"  whereupon  he  placed  in  our  hands 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  luscious  fruit,  to  stop 
our  mouth  and  our  objections  at  the  same 
moment.  It  was,  as,  indeed,  we  have  al- 
ways found  this  variety,  truly  delicious. 

Our  last  pomological  visit  was  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Lee  of  Salem.  It  was  three  years 
since  we  had  visited  his  grounds,  where  we 
have  always  found  a  great  deal  that  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  We  were  now 
greatly  pleased  with  the  admirable  manage- 
ment every  where  to  be  seen,  the  stock  of 
new  trees  and  plants  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  flourishing  and  healthy  condition 
of  all.  The  buckthorn  hedges  here,  are 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  the  country,  and 
particularly  pleased  us  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  trimmed — in  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  triangle  or  wedge,  whose  base 
was  about  four  feet,  and  height  about  seven 
or  eight  feet. 

Mr.  Lee  has  tested  a  great  many  fine 
pears,  but  hesitated  when  called  upon  to 
decide  at  once  upon  three.  He  finally  chose, 
as  the  three  which  his  own  experience  would 
lead  him  to  adopt — the  Bloodgood,  Seckel, 
and  Winter  Nelis. 

There  were  several  other  gentlemen,  ex- 
perienced fruit-growers,  about  Boston,  to 
whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to  submit 
our  primary  (/uestiori,  but  our  limited  time 
did  not  allow  us  to  visit  them. 


Something,  however,  has,  we  think,  been 
gained  by  our  pomological  gossip.  We 
have  at  least  ascertained  for  our  readers 
nine  pears,  whose  maturity  is  from  early 
summer  to  winter,  which  are  esteemed  by 
the  most  experienced  growers  of  this  fruit 
about  Boston,  as  the  very  best  for  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  may  add,  for  the  whole 
sea-coast  belt,  of  fifty  miles  broad,  extend- 
ing from  Chesapeake  bay  to  Maine.  These 
are  Bloodgood,  Bart  left,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Seckel,  Fondante  d' Automne,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Vicar  of  Wxnkjield,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Bturre  d^Aremberg. 

The  Bartlett,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  al- 
most an  universal  favorite.  This  is  owing 
not  simply  to  its  size  and  good  quality,  but 
also  to  its  regular  productiveness,  joined  to 
its  invaluable  habit  of  adapting  itself  to 
every  soil,  and  bearing  while  the  tree  is  yet 
very  young.  Beurre  d^Arembcrg  and  Win- 
ter Nelis  are  about  equally  popular  as  win- 
ter fruits — the  former  being  the  best  bear- 
er, and  the  latter  the  most  luscious  in  fla- 
vor. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  expect  that 
after  having  successfully  solicited  the  con- 
tributions of  the  leading  devotees  of  Po- 
mona around  Boston,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute something  ourselves  before  closing 
the  books. 

We  shall  do  this  very  willingly,  if  they 
will  allow  us  what  speculators  call  a  large 
vmrgin.  We  must  beg  to  be  allowed  tico 
answers,  though  we  would  not  allow  our 
respondents  but  one. 

For  all  gardens  to  the  east  and  south  of 
us,  we  would  recommend  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
and  Beurre  d^Aremberg.  For  all  gardens  to 
the  north  and  west,  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne 
and  Beurre  d''Are?nberg. 
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ROOT    GRATTINO. 


BY  F.  K.  PHCENIX,  DELAVAN,  WISCONSIN. 


I  HAVE  never  seen  in  any  eastern  publica- 
tion, what  I  consider  by  any  means  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  best  method 
of  root  grafting.  And  as  this  is  now,  so  far 
as  I  know,  decidedly  the  most  popular 
method  of  propagating  fruit  trees,  and  in 
many  respects  as  decidedly  the  best,  it 
seems  to  me  that  too  great  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  best 
mode  of  performing  the  operation.  Root 
grafting  is  very  applicable  to  apples,  pears 
and  plums — and  I  think  is  much  the  easiest 
way  to  work  apples  and  plums ;  pears  bud 
so  easily  that  with  any  pear  stocks,  save 
seedlings,  I  should  prefer  budding.  Seed- 
ling pear  stocks  I  have  never  tried  by  graft- 
ing in  the  root  and  boxing  as  with  apples, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be 
used  to  as  good  advantage  in  that  way  as 
are  apple  roots — by  grafting  in  which,  as  is 
well  known,  a  great  saving  in  stocks  is  ef- 
fected. The  following  remarks  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  apple,  as  I  have  never  tried 
grafting  the  plum  or  pear  on  their  own 
roots,  (though  I  have  the  pear  several  times 
upon  apple  roots,)  in  the  winter  and  boxing 
them — but  I  have  often  root  grafted  them 
in  the  spring,  and  with  the  best  success. 

The  roots  for  grafting  must  of  course  be 
secured  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  fine, 
thrifty  seedlings  of  at  least  two  years  growth, 
though  our  yearlings,  which  sometimes 
have  roots  nearly  one-half  an  inch  thick, 
make  as  fine  trees  as  I  ever  saw.  In  pre- 
paring the  roots  for  packing  I  always  cut  ofl^ 
the  tops  about  six  inches  from  the  roots,  in 
order  to  save  room,  and  for  convenience  in 
handling  them  when  grafting.  The  roots 
are  packed  in  tight  boxes  in  thick  layers 
with  moist  earth   amongst  them,  and  be- 


tween the  layers ;  the  boxes  I  keep  in  my 
cellar.  The  boxes  for  packing  away  the 
roots  when  grafted,  I  have  24  inches  long, 
12  wide  and  5\  high  on  the  inside,  which 
need  not  be  very  tight,  and  will  hold  from 
6  to  1200,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots 
and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are 
packed.  When  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions, I  take  a  quantity  of  the  roots,  as  many 
as  are  wanted  during  the  day,  and  after 
trimming  ofT  all  the  side  roots  quite  close  to 
the  main  root,  say  within  jth  or  |th  of  an 
inch,  I  proceed  to  cut  them  up  in  pieces  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  length — never  longer,  mark- 
ing the  upper  ends  of  the  roots  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  when  cut  up, 
and  throwing  the  pieces  into  a  pail  of  water. 
If  desirable  to  cut  very  close,  the  upper  piece 
need  not  have  more  than  one  inch  of  clear 
root  upon  it.  In  regard  to  size — I  have 
often  been  obliged  to  use  roots  not  larger 
than  a  pipe  stem,  and  where  they  were 
thrifty  and  perfectly  sound,  and  set  out 
under  favorable  circumstances,  they  have 
done  well,  still  I  greatly  prefer  larger. 
When  the  roots  are  cut,  they  are  then 
washed  by  stirring  and  turning  them  a  few 
minutes  in  the  pail  and  changing  the  water 
once — leaving  them,  when  washed,  in  the 
water.  I  then  take  my  scions,  and  after 
marking  the  name  of  the  variety  upon  a  little 
stake  8  or  9  inches  long,  (which  I  keep  with 
them  constantly,  and  in  boxing  put  between 
the  kinds,)  I  cut  and  prepare  2  or  300  grafts 
ready  for  setting  and  pile  them  up.  The 
grafts  I  have  from  3|  to  4^  inches  in  length, 
and  with  a  tongue  as  in  splice  grafting. 
The  cut  or  slant  at  the  lower  end  of  the  graft, 
on  which  the  tongue  is  made,  should  not 
with  common  sized  scions,   exceed    about 
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half  an  inch  in  length  for  various  reasons; 
nor  should  it  on  the  root.  When  the  grafts 
are  prepared,  the  roots  are  taken  from  the 
water,  and  piled  up  with  the  upper  ends  all 
towards  you.  The  roots,  one  by  one,  as  I 
set  them,  are  thus  prepared  with  a  tongue, 
and  the  grafts  inserted.  They  are  then 
spread  out,  so  that  the  outside  moisture  may 
dry  off  in  order  to  have  the  grafting  wax 
adhere.  This  is  made  by  melting  and  stir- 
ring together  four  parts  rosin,  one  and  a 
half  beeswax,  and  one  of  tallow.  I  put  it 
on  warm,  or  while  in  a  fluid  state,  and  with 
a  shaving  brush,  which  is  very  neatly, 
quickly  and  safely  done.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary  to  have  it  perfectly  tight 
— a  little  put  on  the  side  where  the  bark 
of  the  root  and  scion  meet,  and  on  the  root 
whore  cut,  is  all  that  is  requisite.  Many, 
if  not  most  of  those  who  graft  in  the  root, 
use  waxed  strips  of  cloth  or  paper,  and 
some  tie  with  strings,  using  no  wax,  but 
these  in  my  experience  are  tedious  and  per- 
fectly unnecessary  operations.  Last  spring 
I  set  over  20,000  in  the  way  I  speak  of,  and 
with  excellent  success — indeed  I  have  some- 
times, when  planting  out  from  the  boxes, 
taken  out  500  without  finding  a  single  graft 
that  liad  failed.  After  being  waxed,  the 
roots  are  ready  for  boxing.  The  box  is  first 
partly  filled  with  fine  earth,  some  of  which 
is  packed  up  against  one  end ;  I  then  take 
up  some  of  the  roots,  and  even  the  tops  of 
a  handful  in  my  hand,  and  set  them  up 
slanting  against  the  earth,  beginning  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  box,  with  the  tops 
about  two  inches  above  it.  In  order  to  get 
the  tops  even  and  keep  the  tiers  separate 
across  the  box,  I  use  a  thin,  narrow  strip 
of  board,  which  reaches  over  the  box  and  is 
placed  behind  every  fresh  tier  whilst  put- 
ting it  in — and  also  a  little  punch  to  jam 
the  earth  down  firm  behind  each  tier  and 
next  to  the  box.  After  placing  the  row,  the 
36 


dirt  should  be  worked  amongst  the  roots 
and  packed  snugly  against  them.  Thera 
need  be  no  fear  of  disjointing  them,  unless 
they  are  handled  very  roughly.  When  the 
box  is  full,  it  is  set  away  in  a  cool  cellar, 
where  the  mice  cannot  get  at  it. 

In  regard  to  their  freezing,  v/hilst  thus 
boxed  up,  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  I 
have  it  from  a  first  rate  nurseryman  who 
has  tried  the  experiment  several  times,  that 
it  does  not  injure  them  in  the  least,  oven 
if  they  freeze  and  thaw  out  two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter — that  is,  if  they 
are  well  boxed.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  have  them  frozen  after  they  had 
started  to  grow  much,  nor  should  I  care 
about  risking  it  any  Avay  if  it  could  well  be 
avoided.  When  the  boxes  are  exposed  to 
the  heat  and  light,  and  supplied  with  water, 
the  shoots  put  out  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
hence  they  should  not  be  thus  exposed  till 
about  two  weeks  before  setting,  otherwise 
they  will  grow  so  long  and  weak  that  it 
will  shock  them  severely  when  planted  out. 
They  should  be  set  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  will  admit — though  I  have 
known  them  set  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May,  and  with  shoo'.s  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  but  not  with  the  best  suc- 
cess by  any  means.  I  prefer,  however,  for 
several  reasons,  to  have  the  shoots  two  or 
three  inches  in  length  when  planted  out. 
They  should  be  set  in  good  mellow  soil,  and 
with  the  top  of  the  scion  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  ground.  The  sprouts  from  the 
roots  should  all  be  taken  off  when  they  are 
set, 

I  have  srrafted  in  the  above  manner  for 
several  years,  and  I  believe  with  as  good 
success  as  could  be  expected.  I  find,  ac- 
cording to  my  books,  (in  which  I  keep  regu- 
lar lists  of  the  varieties  grafted  each  year, 
with  the  number  set,  and  also  the  number 
of  each  kind  alive  in  the  fall,)  of  one  vari- 
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ety  137  set,  nnd  124  lived;  another,  204 
and  190;  173,  165;  103,  102;  this,  to  be 
sure,  is  better  than  the  average,  though  no 
better  than  that  would  have  been  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  we  out-westers 
have  to  use  such  stocks  as  we  can  get. 
Root  grafting  in  this  way  can  be  done  at 
any  time  after  cold  weather  sets  in,  though 
I  do  not  like  to  commence  before  January, 
and  should  prefer  waiting  still  longer  or  till 
February,  if  convenient,  as  it  is  rather  dirfi- 


cult  to  keep  them  from  starting  too  earlv,  if 
done  so  long  before  spring.  Should  there 
be  any  roofs  or  scions  prepared  that  are 
not  used  the  same  day,  they  can  be  kept 
perfectly  well  in  water  over  night,  or  even 
two  or  three  days,  if  necessary.  The  regu- 
lar days  work  grafting,  as  above,  is  500, 
and  it  is  not  a  hard  task,  after  a  little  prac- 
tice, where  the  tools  and  materials  are 
good.     Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Dtlavan,  Wis.,  Nov.  16,  1846.  F.  K.  PhCENIX. 


REVIE'W. 


A  Brief  Compend  of  American  Agriculture. 
By  R.  L.  Allen.  New-York,  Saxton  &  Miles. 
Buflalo,  T.  &,  M.  Butler.     12ino.  pp.  437— $1. 

It  is  really  a  great  satisfaction  to  get  hold 
of  an  American  treatise  on  Agriculture, 
that  has  a  plain,  practical,  common  sense 
character  of  its  own.  So  many  mere  patch- 
ers  and  compilers  are  there,  who,  without 
any  practical  knowledge  of  their  own,  use 
their  scissors  shamelessly  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  English  authors,  thus  readily  mak- 
ing b(?oks  without  taxing  their  own  poor 
brains,  books  too,  that  are  really  of  no  value 
in  this  climate  and  country — books  that  on- 
ly serve  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  the  farming 
novice — tha.t,  we  repeat,  it  is  with  unusual 
satisfaction  we  have  opened  this  new,  com- 
pact duodecimo  volume. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  of  Buffiilo,  the  author 
of  this  work,  is  already  known  to  the  agri- 
cultural public  as  a  thorough  practical  farm- 
er and  stock  breeder.  That  he  well  knows 
what  he  is  about  on  a  farm,  these  pages 
abundantly  show.  No  mere  book-maker 
could  have  written  such  a  book  ;  and  we 
may  add,  also,  that  no  mere  practical  farm- 
er could  have  written  it.  A  "  good  practi- 
cal work "  can  only  be  written  by  a  man 
<vho  has  both  thought  and  acted  well. 


What  distinguishes  this  volume,  is  its 
conciseness,  its  clearness,  and  its  perspicu- 
ous treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
reason  why  most  agricultural  works  are  pro- 
lix and  heavj%  is  because  their  authors  had 
not  made  the  subject  thoroughly  their  own. 
No  man  can  write  clearly  and  plainly  about 
what  he  possesses  only  indistinct  and  con- 
fused notions  himself.  And  no  man  can 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  regarding  any 
practical  subject  like  agriculture,  however 
conversant  he  may  be  with  Stephens^  Book 
of  the  Farm,  Loudon^s  Encyclopedia  or  Von 
Thaer's  Principles,  unless  he  is  able  to  di- 
gest all  the  more  valuable  theories  contain- 
ed in  these  works  in  his  every  day  practice. 
Otherwise  it  is  only  like  Calvin  Edson,  the 
walking  skeleton,  dining  on  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding. 

What  American  farmers  want,  as  we  con- 
ceive, at  the  present  moment,  are  plain  and 
sensible  reasons  for  our  best  agricultural 
practice  as  it  is,  and  equally  common-sense 
hints  and  directions  for  its  improvement. 
Books  written  upon  such  a  plan,  by  compe- 
tent men,  will  go  a  thousand  times  farther 
toward  making  good  husbandmen,  and  im- 
proving those  already  skilful,  than  a  repub- 
lication of  all  the  elaborate  English.  French 
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or  German  systems  of  draining,  subsoiling, 
and  irrigating,  that  the  best  authors  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  yet  produced. 

It  is  idle  to  lay  before  farmers,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  capital  is  rarely  or  ne- 
ver employed  in  farming — where  land  is 
plentiful,  but  labor  scarce  and  dear— sys- 
tems of  farming,  based  on  just  the  contrary 
state  of  things — where  farming  is  carried 
on  with  abundant  capital,  and  where  the 
price  of  labor  and  the  means  of  tillage  are 
such  that  it  will  pay  a  good  interest  upon 
the  capital  employed.  It  is  very  much  like 
discoursing  to  the  keeper  of  a  "  country 
store,"  upon  the  large  principles  of  com- 
merce which  govern  the  transactions  of  such 
houses  as  the  Barings,  or  Brown,  Brothers, 
and  Co. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Allen's 
volume,  the  basis  of  which  is  good  practi- 
cal farming,  as  practised  by  the  best  culti- 
vators in  the  United  States — with  an  intel- 
ligent reference  to  those  principles  of  sci- 
ence which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  successful 
practice,  is  likely  to  be  of  as  much  or  more 
real  service  to  us,  than  any  work  on  agri- 
culture yet  issued  from  the  press,  and  we 
gladly  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  every 
one  of  our  readers  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land. 

Its  character,  indeed,  is  essentially  that 
of  a  manual,  or  handbook.  "  It  is  intended," 
says  the  preface,  "  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 
series  of  lessons  for  the  American  farmer. 
Its  size  precludes  its  embracing  any  thing 
beyond  the  shortest  summary  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  by  which  he  should  be 
guided  in  the  honorable  career  he  has  se- 
lected. As  a  primary  work,  it  is  not  desi- 
rable that  it  should  comprise  so  much  as  to 
alarm  the  tyro  in  agriculture  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  subject.  A  concise  and  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  principal  topics  to  which 
his  attention  will   necessarily  be  directed, 


will,  it  is  believed,  in  connection  with  his 
own  observation  and  practice,  give  him  a 
taste  for  further  research,  which  will  lead 
him  to  the  fullest  attainment  in  agricultural 
knowledge,  that  could  be  expected  from  his 
capacity  and  opportunities." 

This  is  a  very  modest  introduction  to  a 
work,  which,  if  only  "  a  brief  compend," 
contains  less  speculation,  and  more  pith  and 
sense,  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  volumes 
now  being  offered  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  local  in  its  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  quite  copious  and  instructive 
on  the  subject  of  southern  agriculture,  and 
we.  cannot  doubt  will  be  very  acceptable 
south  of  the  Potomac. 

We  would  gladly  give  space  for  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  body  of  the  volume,  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit.  We  cannot,  however, 
but  quote  from  the  introduction,  Mr.  Allen's 
excellent  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  the 
exercise,  by  the  State  Legislature,  of  a  fos- 
tering care  of  the  interests  of  Agriculture. 
The  people,  Mr.  Allen  urges  with  force, 
should  oblige  the  state  legislatures  to  effect 
something  more  tangible  for  the  education 
and  advancement  of  farmers  as  a  class — 
we  may  add,  the  great  respectable  class  of 
America. 

<«  Education,  in  all  its  branches,  is  under  their 
exclusive  control;  and  to  endow  and  foster  every 
institution  which  has  a  tendency  to  raise  and  im- 
prove the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  has  ever  been  their  che- 
rished policy.  Yet  up  to  this  time,  no  institution 
expressly  designed  for  the  j)rofessional  education 
of  farmers,  has  ever  been  established  in  this  coun- 
try. That  far-seeing  wisdom  which  characterizes 
the  consummate  statesman,  which  regards  the  fu- 
ture equally  with  the  present  and  past,  has  halted 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  great  temple  of  agricul- 
tural science,  whose  ample  and  enduring  founda- 
tions have  been  commenced  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  men  of  genius  throughout  both  hemispheres. 
To  aid  with  every  means  in  their  power,  in  laying 
these  foundations  broad  and  deep,  to  elevate  its  su- 
perstructure, to  rear  its  mighty  columns,  and  adorn 
its  graceful  capitals,  would  seem  most  properly  to 
come  within  the  province  of  the  representatives  of 
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intelligent  frrenicn,  the  g:r«a'  business  of  whose 
lives  is  the  practice  of  aKriciilture. 

"  In  addition  to  continuing-  and  making  more 
general  ami  comprehensive  the  encouragement  for 
other  objecis  heretofore  consitlereil,  it  is  the  duly 
of  eafh  of  the  larger  slates  of  the  Union,  liberally 
to  enitow  ;ind  organize  an  Agricultural  College, 
and  insure  its  successful  operation  within  its  juris- 
diction. Connecteil  with  them,  shoukl  be  exanj|>lc 
and  experimental  farms,  where  the  suggestions  of 
science  should  be  amply  tested,  and  carried  out  be- 
fore submitting  them  to  the  public.  The  most 
competent  men  at  home  anil  abroad  should  be  in- 
vited to  fill  its  professional  chairs,  and  if  money 
would  tempt  a  Licbig,  a  fioussingault,  a  Johnston, 
or  a  Playfair.  to  leave  the  investigations  of  Euro- 
pean soils  and  proilucts,  and  devote  all  their  mind 
and  energies  to  the  ilevelopment  of  American  hus- 
bandry, it  should  be  freely  given. 

"  These  institutions  shoukl  be  schools  for  the 
teachers  equally  with  the  taught,  and  their  liberal- 
ly a|>pointed  laboratories  and  collections  should 
contain  every  available  means  for  the  discovery  of 
what  is  yet  hiilden,  as  well  as  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  what  is  already  partially  known.    Minor  in- 


stitutions should  ofcoursc  be  established  at  diircrctil 
and  remote  poitjis,  to  scatter  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural knowleilge  broadcast  throughout  the  land, 
and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  Ihc  poorest 
citizens  :ind  the  humblest  capacities. 

"  15y  sucli  a  liberal  and  enlightened  course,  we 
should  not  only  incalculably  augment  Ihe  produc- 
tive agricultural  energies  of  our  own  country,  but 
we  shouhl  also  in  jiart  repay  to  the  world  at  larg'e 
the  obligations  under  which  we  now  rest  for  hav- 
ing appropriated  numerous  and  important  discove- 
ries  and  improvements  from  abroad.  If  we  have 
the  ability,  which  none  can  iloubt,  we  should  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  return  in  kind  the  liberal  ad- 
vances we  have  thus  received. 

"It  is  to  the  rising  generation  these  suggestions 
are  made;  the  risen  are  not  yet  prepareil  for  their 
acceptance.  The  latter  have  been  eilucated  and 
become  habituated  to  different  anil  more  partial  in- 
fluences. Hy  their  industry,  intelligence,  and  ener- 
gy, displayed  in  numberless  ways,  and  especially 
by  their  protection  of  American  labor,  they  have 
accomplished  nnich  for  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's welfare — they  are  resolved  to  leave  this  glory 
for  their  successors." 
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The  Dehmy  Akboretcm. — The  attraction  to 
Derby  was  the  public  garden  planted  as  an  Arbore- 
tum, where  it  is  proposed  to  grow  a  specimen  of 
every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  that  will  bear  the 
climate.  It  was  planned  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. 
a  wealthy  silk  manufacturer,  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament, as  a  gift  to  his  townsmen.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  noblest  donations,  for  its  beauty  and 
utility,  ever  made  by  an  individual  for  the  benefit 
of  a  community  in  perpetuity. 

There  are  eleven  acres,  laid  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  an  idea  of  much  greater  extent ;  the 
walks  being  excavated,  and  the  earth  thus  obtained 
being  carried  up  gradually  sloping  ridges  well 
planted,  the  adjoining  path  is  not  visible;  you  may 
thus  be  within  twenty  feet  of  a  large  party  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  i)rescnce.  The  circuit 
is  thus  much  extended,  compared  with  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  not  this  device  been  adopted ; 
the  boundaries  are  hidden  by  shrubbery,  and  the 
best  modern  hints  on  landscape  gardening  have  all 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Loudo.n.  When  the  trees, 
which  are  now  small,  have  had  time  to  grow,  the 
Derby  Arboretum  will  contain  such  a  variety  as  to 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  to  the  botanist 
in  Euro|)e.  They  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  at- 
tain great  height  or  size,  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion being  to  assemble  as  great  a  variety  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  To  this  end 
every  tree  and  shrub  is  labelled  with  itsappropri- 
ate  botanical  and  common  name,  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  cast-iron  rod,  with  a  square  top  indented  so 
as  to  receive  a  glass  covering,  is  inserted  in  the 
groimd  at  the  foot  of  each  Dlant;  the  names  are 


i  conspicuously  painted,  and  the  glass  glazed  in 
thus  those  who  run  may  read.  The  benevolen* 
founder,  whose  bequest  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  land,  buildings,  and  improvements  includ- 
ed, intended  it  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  all 
classes,  including  the  working  population,  who 
are  admitted  gratuitously  five  days  in  the  week  in- 
cluding Sunilay  after  Church  service;  on  the  other 
two  days,  the  fee  of  admission  is  sixpence,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  place  in  order,  for  repairs, 
etc.  The  beautiful  lodges  at  two  entrances  are  so 
arranged  that  comfortable  rooms  for  visitors  are 
attached,  where  pic-nic  parties  may  bring  their 
eatables,  and  obtain  the  use  of  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  for  the  smallest  fee;  tea,  coffee,  and  cakes 
are  sold  at  prices  barely  covering  the  cost. 

"  So  far  the  whole  atiuir  has  worked  well  for  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  who  enjo}'  the  recreation  afforded,  and 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them;  many  have  taken  to  the  study  of 
Arboriculture;  books  for  reference,  such  as  those 
')  invaluable  ones  of  Loudox's,  are  kept  for  the  use 
of  visitors  without  any  charge  or  fee  whatever. 

INIr.  S'l  RUTT's  arrangements  contemplated  a  little 
further  recreation  on  week  days;  handsome  tents 
are  provided  for  such  visitors  as  desire  to  have  a 
rural  file  champotre;  to  these,  under  proper  regu- 
lations of  the  trustees,  who  are  perpetually  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  councils,  a  party  may  resort 
to  dance,  bringing  a  band,  or  to  enjoy  music. — 
Smith's  Jaunt  across  the  water. 


Economical  Value  of  the  Grasses. — For  eco. 
nomical  purposes,  grasses  are  often  of  much  im. 
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portance.  The  strong  stems  of  the  Bamboo  are 
employed  instead  of  timber  and  cordage.  The 
^rundo  arenaria  anil  Elymux  arenarius  (Marrum 
grasses)  are  inv^aluable  species  for  keeping  toge- 
ther the  blowing  sands  of  the  sea-coast,  by  their 
creeping  suckers  and  tough  entangled  roots.  The 
first  is  employed  in  the  Hebrides  for  many  econo- 
mical purposes,  being  made  into  ropes  for  various 
uses,  mats  for  pack-saddles,  bags,  hats.  etc.  Some 
of  the  reeds  of  Brazil,  called  Taquarussa,  are  liv- 
ing fountains:  the)^  grow  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  six  inches,  from  thorny, 
impenetrable  thickets,  and  are  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  hunters;  for,  on  cutting  off  such  a  reed  below 
a  joint,  the  stem  of  the  younger  shoots  is  found  to 
be  full  of  a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most 
burning  thirst.  Reeds  and  other  coarse  species 
furnish,  in  Europe,  the  materials  for  thatching. 
The  reeds  (sometimes  sixteen  feet  long,)  from 
which  the  Indians  of  Esmeralda  form  the  tubes 
whence  they  blow  the  arrows  poisoned  with  the 
deadly  Urari  or  Woorali,  are  single  internodes  of 
the  ^rudinaria  schomburghii.  (Linn.  Trans, 
xviii,  p.  562.)  A  coarse  but  good  sort  of  soft  pa- 
per is  manufactered  in  India  from  the  tissue  of  the 
Bamboo,  and  the  very  young  shoots  of  that  plant 
are  eaten  like  asparagus. 

Besides  these  things,  the  inorganic  products  are 
remarkable.  That  the  cuticle  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  silex,  is  proved  by  its  hardness,  and 
by  masses  of  vitrified  matter  being  found  whenever 
a  haystack  or  heap  of  corn  is  accidentally  consum- 
ed by  fire.  In  the  joints  of  some  grasses,  a  perfect 
siliceous  deposit  is  found,  particularly  in  a  kind 
of  Jungle  grass  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Moore  to  Dr.  Kf.n'Edy  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  also 
said  that  wheat  straw  may  be  melted  into  a  color- 
less glass  with  the  blow-pipe,  without  any  addi- 
tion. Barley  straw  melts  into  a  glass  of  a  topaz 
yellow  color.  The  siliceous  matter  of  the  Bam- 
boo is  often  secreted  at  the  joints,  where  it  forms 
a  singular  substance,  called  tabasheer,  of  which 
see  a  very  interesting  account  in  Brewster's  Jour- 
nal, viii.  p.  268.  It  was  found  by  Turner,  that 
the  tabasheer  of  India  consisted  of  silica  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  lime  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Sulpluir  exists  in  combination  with  different 
bases,  in  wheat,  barlej',  rye,  oats,  maize,  millet, 
and  rice.     Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom- 


Tricks  in  all  Trades. — In  182R,  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  obtained  from  the  rose  plantations  which 
she  made  every  season  at  Rosni,  twelve  flowers 
which  appeared  to  her  of  remarkable  beauty. 
However,  as  the  point  was  not  only  to  have  beau- 
tiful roses,  but  new  and  unknown  ones,  she  ordered 
Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin  to  show  them  to  a 
celebrateil  gardener.  The  gardener,  having  exa- 
mined tliom  about  ten  minutes,  declared  that  three 
of  them  were  new.  One  of  them  in  particular  ap- 
peared to  merit  a  preference  ovr  its  two  rivals, 
and  it  received  the  ai)pellation  of  the  Hybrid  of 
Mosni. 

Two  years  after,  in  the  month  of  May,  1S30, 
the  last  season  the  Duchess  de  Bcrri  was  destined 
to  see  her  roses  in  flower,  she  bethought  herself 
that  she  had  for  two  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 


possessing  alone  the  Hybrid  of  Rosni,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  renew  her  pleasure  by  making  others 
partake  of  it.  She  considered  that  it  would  be  a 
present  of  value  to  the  celebrated  gardener,  and 
she  commissioned  Bladame  de  la  Rochejaquelin  to 
offer  it  to  him  for  her.  Madame  de  la  Rochejaque- 
lin found  the  horticulturist  reading  under  the  shade 
of  two  lofty  rose  trees,  bendin.ir  down  with  mag- 
nificent flowers.  He  received  the  offer  with  all 
the  marks  of  gratitude  which  this  honorable  and 
delicate  attention  deserved.  But  the  benefit  arri- 
ved too  late;  he  had  contrived,  during  the  short 
time  the  roses  were  in  his  hands,  two  years  before, 
to  cut  off  privately  two  buds  of  the  finest  variety; 
he  had  grafted  them  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
he  had  received  the  messenger  of  the  Duchess  un- 
der the  shade  of  two  Hybrids  of  Rosni  far  finer 
than  any  of  those  in  the  possession  of  Madame. 
Gardener  and  Practical  Florist,  Vol.  3,  p.  54. 

A  "  Seedy  "  Lawyer. — The  Anemone  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant,  particularly  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  borders  of  the 
fields  are  covered  with  them  of  all  the  colors,  but 
the  flowers  are  single,  and  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  culture.  In  France  they  were  long  cul- 
tivated before  they  were  much  known  in  Holland 
or  England.  Tournefort  mentions  two  French 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Malaval  and  Bachelier,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  these 
flowers;  and  of  the  latter,  he  relates  a  pleasant 
story  as  follows: 

There  was  a  certain  lawyer  to  whom  M.  Bache- 
lier refused  to  communicate  the  seeds  of  his  fine 
Anemones,  who  finding  he  could  not  obtain  any 
either  by  friendship  or  money,  determined  to  make 
a  visit  to  M.  Bachelier,  with  some  of  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  secret;  he  ordered  his  lacquey 
who  supported  the  train  of  his  gown,  to  let  it  drop 
on  a  bed  where  the  Anemones  grew  which  he 
wanted,  whose  seeds  were  then  ripe.  They  walk- 
ed a  considerable  time,  talking  on  various  subjects, 
anil  when  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Anemo- 
nes grew,  a  merry  gentleman  of  the  company  began 
a  story  which  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  Bache- 
lier, at  which  time  the  lacquey,  who  was  no  fool, 
let  fall  his  master's  train  over  the  bed,  and  the 
seeds,  having  a  downy  covering,  stuck  to  the  gown, 
which  the  boy  afterwards  carefully  raised,  and  the 
company  went  forward.  The  virtuoso  took  leave 
of  M.  Bachelier,  and  went  directly  home,  where 
he  carefully  picked  off  the  seeds  which  had  stuck 
to  his  robes,  and  sowed  them,  which  produced  very 
beautiful  flowers.  Gardener  and  Practical  Flo- 
rist, Vol.  3,  p.  266. 

Planting  Evergreens. — After  all  that  has 
been  said  about  spring  planting  of  evergreens,  or 
even  midwinter,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  part  of  the 
year  can  equal  the  autumn — say  from  the  middle 
of  October  until  the  enil  of  November.  I  have 
moved  hundreds  of  large  evergreens,  at  all  periods 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  invariably 
realized  the  greatest  amount  of  success  by  autumn 
planting.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  operation  is  conducted.     Some  persons  advo- 
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cale  "  piulillc  planting;'*  but  on  what  principles  I 
never  coiiliiilis(!ovor.  Wliy  not  "  i>iiilillc  potting  ?  ' 
Certainly  it  is  better  to  puilillc  a  lar>,'e  si)ecinien 
than  ti)  totally  iiejilcct  it  in  re;^aril  to  moisture. 
My  pructict-  is  this:  To  open  a  liole  much  larp^er 
than  the  ball  of  earth  or  volume  of  roots  about  to 
be  inlroilnceil,  laKinnf  care  not  to  make  the  hole 
any  ileejier  in  general  than  the  surface-soil  extenils; 
then  to  saturate  the  subsoil  with  water,  anil  next  to 
pulverize  the  soil  thoroug-hly.  inteniled  for  filling' 
in  round  the  roots.  After  this  is  eompleteil,  I  in- 
Mu-iably  rake  together  a  boJy  of  tree-leaves  (if  at 
))an(l,)  weeiis,  sticks,  &c.,  anil  throw  three  or  four 
inches  (sometimes  a  foot,)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  to  set  the  ball  or  roots  on,  putting  little  or  no 
soil  beneath  the  tree.  The  tree  being  carefully 
removed — not  a  fibre  sulleied  to  dry,  if  possible, 
during  the  operation — is  placed  on  the  leaves,  and 
the  process  of  tilling  up  commences.  I  invariably 
mix  deca)-ed  vegetable  matter  with  the  common 
soil;  this  is  sometimes  obtained  on  the  si)Ot  by 
raking  or  paring  the  surface  of  the  ground  conti- 
guous. The  soil  being  in  a  mellow  state,  is  slightly 
trod  as  the  filling  proceeds;  and  when  filled  level 
with  the  ball  or  rather  above  it,  the  whole  receives 
a  thorough  watering,  using  several  cans  of  water  at 
slight  intervals.  The  next  business,  and  a  most 
important  affair,  is  to  thoroughly  stake  the  tree  to 
prevent  wind-waving.  When  this  is  comi)leted,  a 
thick  mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  or  leaves 
will  finish  the  process.  Such  trees  should  have  one 
thorough  soaking  of  water  in  the  early  part  of 
April;  afterwards  they  may  be  safely  left  to  them- 
selves.— Gard.  Chron. 


Abies  Dougi.asii. — The  size  and  growth  of  the 
Abies  Douglasii  in  the  fine  climate  of  Dropmore 
antl  Carclew,  having  been  noticed,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  know  how  it  has  prospered  in  a 
comparatively  ungenial  climate,  and  at  a  height 
of  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  have  just 
had  mine  measured;  the  height  is  40  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference at  two  feet  from  the  ground  is  3  feet 
6  inches,  the  length  of  some  of  the  lower  branches 
nearly  14  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
branches  on  the  ground  about  90  feet.  It  is  thick- 
ly clothed  with  luxuriant  branches  from  the  ground 
to  the  top.  It  would  certainly  have  been  5  or  6 
feet  higher,  but  from  the  misfortune  of  having 
twice  lost  its  leading:  shoot;  three  years  ago  a  shot 
from  a  gun  pierced  the  leading  shoot,  and  this  year 
a  severe  hailstorm  broke  it  down.  In  one  respect 
I  am  more  fortunate  than  Sir  C.  Lemon,  at  Carclew, 
for  I  have  50  fine  young  plants  raised  from  the 
seed  of  last  year,  but  which  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  by  the  same  hailstorm  that  broke  the 
leaiting  shoot  of  their  parent,  and  were  only  saved 
by  the  ganlener  rushing  out  with  a  hand  glass; 
they  would  otherwise  all  have  perished,  along 
with  other  plants  that  were  cut  down  in  great 
numbers.  I  have  two  or  three  fine  plants  raised 
from  layers,  which  seem  to  be  putting  out  shoots 
on  all  sides,  and  growing  well  and  upright.  There 
are  no  cones  upon  the  tree  this  year. —  Ailliam 
Ord.    Gardener's  Chronicle- 


A    SpECIKS    ok    AlMKUICAN    Al.OE    IN     Fl.OV\KR. — 

There  is  now  in  fiower  in  the  Dotaiiical  Garden  of 
this  University,  a  fine  specimen  of  I''urcru;a  cuben- 
sisor  Cuba  Aloe,  raised  from  seoil  sent  to  the  gar- 
den about  i  I  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  constantly  kej)t  in  the  stove.  'I'he  lirst  indi- 
cation it  gave  of  flowering  was  early  in  the  month 
of  August  of  the  jiresent  year,  and  since  that  time 
the  stem  has  made  so  rapid  a  growth  as  to  have 
attained  the  height  of  23  feet,  and  has  i)roduced  28 
branches,  which  are  again  ilivided  into  many 
branclilets,  on  which  are  suspended  about  1400 
bulls  and  blossoms;  these  are  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  and,  when  fully  expanded,  rather  more  than 
2  inches  in  diameter,  very'  fragrant;  but,  viewing 
each  flower  singly,  by  no  means  showy.  Although 
this  species  was  introduced  into  England  so  long 
ago  as  1739,  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  time 
it  has  flowered  in  this  country.  Furcrcca  gigantea, 
a  species  very  similar  to  the  above,  flowereil  in  the 
autumn  of  1S20,  in  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Powis,  at  his  seat  at  Walcot,  in  Shropshire, 
and  is  figured  in  the  "  Hotanical  Magazine,"  v.  48, 
t.  2250.  Another  very  fine  plant  of  the  same  spe- 
cies lias  recently  flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew. — Oxford  Herald,  Oct.  17. 


Beet-root  a  Substitute  for  Potatoes. — 
Beet-root  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  the  Potato.  Hitherto  the  red 
has  only  been  used  in  England  as  a  pickle,  or  as  a 
garnish  for  salad;  even  the  few  who  dress  it  gene- 
rally boil  it,  by  which  process  the  rich  saccharine 
juice  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently rendered  less  nutritious  by  the  quantitj'  of 
water  which  it  imbibes,  as  well  as  by  parting  with 
the  native  syrup  of  which  it  is  thus  forcibly  »le- 
prived;  it  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  to 
bake  instead  of  boiling  them,  when  they  will  be 
found  to  afford  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food. 
This  is  not  an  untried  novelty,  for  both  red  and 
white  Beet-root  are  extensively  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent; in  Italy  especially,  they  are  carried  about 
hot  from  the  oven  twice  a  day,  and  sold  in  the 
streets,  giving  to  thousands,  with  bread,  salt,  pep- 
per and  butter,  a  satisfactory  meal.  There  are  few 
purposes,  for  which  baked,  or  even  roasted,  or 
fried  Beet-root  would  not  be  found  preferable  to 
boiled.  If  these  roots  were  so  universally  culti- 
vated in  England  for  human  food  as  they  are  on  the 
Continent,  and  baked  and  sold  as  cheap,  as  they 
niiglit  easily  be,  many  a  poor  person  would  have  a 
hearty  and  good  meal  who  is  now  often  obliged  to 
go  without  one. — Torquay  Directory. 


Supherphosphate  of  Lime. — When  a  small 
portion  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
seeds  when  sown,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  limed  over,  the  seeds 
germinate  quicker  and  stronger,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  old  seeils;  and  it  is  also  found  that  the 
plants  are  less  liable  to  damp  off,  or  be  injured  by 
insects. — Journal  of  Horticultural  Society. 
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Browne's  Trees  of  America. — Mr.  Browne 
has  favored  us  with  some  remai-ks  touching  the 
review  of  his  work  in  our  October  number.  Our 
rather  crowded  columns  this  month  do  not  allow 
us  to  print  it  entire,  as  we  would  willingly  do. 

He  remarks,  "I  have  observed  several  errors, 
probably  caused  by  oversight,  and  one  or  two  pas- 
sages that  would  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
public." 

Mr.  Browne  complains  that  Mr.  Loudon  has 
often  been  a  borrower  from  his  first  work  on  trees, 
the  "  Sylva  Americana;"  and  remarks  that  he  has 
given  credit  to  Loudon  in  the  body  of  the  Trees 
of  America  "more  than  one  hundred  times."  This 
is  true,  but  it  in  no  way  affects  our  criticism,  as 
the  credit  is  given  for  particular  passages,  when 
whole  pages  are  copied  without  credit. 

"  In  justice  to  your  readers,"  says  Mr.  Browne, 
"  could  you  not  with  propriety  have  informed  them, 
that  there  are,  at  least,  fifty  trees  described  in  my 
work,  which  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Loudon  !" 
We  are  obliged  to  reply  to  this,  that,  after 
carefully  comparing  the  two  works  again,  we  can- 
not find  Jive  species.  If  Mr.  Browne  will  point 
them  out,  and  name  them,  we  will  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  publish  them  to  our  readers. 

The  truth  is  this  work  has  disappointed  those  who 
looked  for  something  new  and  valuable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  forest  and  ornamental  trees.  To 
show  that  others  share  with  us  in  this  opinion,  we 
quote  the  following  criticism  on  the  work,  from 
the  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art.  It  bears  the  initials  of  Gray,  the  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Harvard  University,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  Torrey  and  Grays  Flora,  certainly 
an  authority  of  the  highest  rank  on  such  subjects: 

"  Though  we  find  no  statement  restricting  the 
general  title,  '  Trees  of  America,'  we  presume,  on 
the  whole,  that  those  of  the  United  States  only  are 
intended,  which  may  be  termed,  par  excellence, 
American,  in  the  same  way  that  the  continental 
title  is  applied  to  our  citizens  abroad.  What  is 
meant  by  the  'foreign  trees  of  America,'  is  not  so 
clear,  since  Mr.  Browne  has  omitted  many  of  the 
common  hardy  exotics  cultivated  among  us,  while 
he  has  given  such  as  the  Pistachio  nut,  the  Para- 
guay Tea,  the  Prunus  avium  of  Europe,  (which 
stands  in  his  book  under  the  name  of  '  The  Wild 
Cherry  Tree,'  to  mislead  the  general  reader,)  the 
Lauras  nobilis,  or  True  Laurel,  and  lastly  the 
Camphor  Tree,  which  is  surely  'foreign  '  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  our  Thorns, 
our  Wild  Crab  trees,  the  Southern  Prickly  Ash, 
two  of  our  Rhododendrons,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  commonest  taller  shrubs,  are  entirely  unnotic- 
ed; not  that  shrubs  do  not  fall  within  the  range  of 
the  work;  for  the  low  Canailian  Barberry,  the 
^sculus  macrostachija  and  the  Ilex  vomitoria,  etc., 
are  given  in  full.  Upon  examination,  we  find  the 
book  closes  abruptly  with  the  Elm  family;  the 
Amentaceous  and  Coniferous  trees,  that  is,  our 
principal  forest  trees,  being  left  to  the  contingen- 
cy of  another  '  supplementary  volume,'  to  be  pub- 
lished or  not,  as  circumstances  may  warrant ;  which 


we  suspect  is  not  exactly  according  to  the  terms 
of  subscription.  We  should  not  have  remarked 
upon  this,  nor  upon  the  singular  notion  of  making 
the  Oaks,  Hickories  and  Pines,  play  a  supplemen- 
tary part  to  Oranges,  Almonds,  Pomegranates, 
Myrtles,  Figs  and  Camphor  trees,  in  a  work  on  the 
'  trees  of  this  country,  more  complete  and  exten- 
sive than  had  hitherto  been  published,'  if  there  had 
been  any  indication  upon  the  title  page  or  cover, 
or  even  an  explicit  statement  in  the  preface,  that 
this  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  our  trees, 
and  in  itself  incomplete.  This  is  '  a  trick  of  the 
trade,'  for  which,  perhaps,  the  author  himself  is 
not  directly  responsible.  That  we  do  not  consider 
Mr.  Browne  as  high  botanical  authority  will  not 
be  surprising,  when  it  is  seen  that  he  describes 
the  Ohio  Buckeye  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  Rhus  glabra  as  a  variety  of 
the  Rhus  typhina,  the  Rohinia  hispida,  or  Bristly 
Locust,  as  a  vai'iety  of  the  Pseudacacia,  or  common 
Locust  tree;  states  his  confident  belief  that  the 
Choke  Cherry  and  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  (Cerasus 
virginiana  and  C.  scroti na)  are  one  and  the  s.ame 
species;  confounds  in  the  same  way  all  our  species 
of  Ash  under  Fraxinus  americana,  and  all  our 
Elms,  even  the  Wahoo  and  Slippery  Elm,  under 
Ulmus  americana.  Some  of  these  mistakes  are 
copied  from  Loudon;  but  :m  American  writer  on 
the  trees  of  his  own  country,  who  professes  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  judgment  on  these  points,  should 
have  corrected  such  obvious  errors,  instead  of  add- 
ing to  them.  Some  liberty  is  taken  with  the  poe- 
try as  well  as  the  botany.  A  part  of  those  beau- 
tiful lines — 

'  "Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 
AVhat  tales,  if  there  were  tongues  in  trees, 
Those  giant  oaks  could  tell,' — 

are  'conveyed  '  to  the  Pittsfield  Elm,  without  a  sign 
to  indicate  the  change.  The  fruit  of  Cratcegus 
spathulata  is  said  to  be  of  '  the  smallness  of  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,'  (p.  274.)  The  venerable  Hales 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  'Vegetable  Statistics,' 
instead  of  Vegetable  Statics.  Mr.  Browne,  follow- 
ing Michaux,  says,  '  The  wood  of  Oleu  ameri- 
cana is  excessively  hard  and  difficult  to  cut  and 
split:  hence  the  provincial  name  of  Devilwood,' 
(p.  382.)  An  insufficient  reason,  one  would  think, 
for  the  besfowal  of  such  an  ungracious  cognomen. 
We  have  heard  a  better  and  more  probable  expla- 
nation, viz.,  that  the  wood  in  burning  snaps  loud- 
ly, throwing  the  fragments  explosively  from  the 
hearth.  We  should  like  to  know  our  authors  au- 
thority for  the  following  curious  statement  respect- 
ing the  sassafras  tree.  '  The  most  interesting  his- 
torical recollection  connected  with  the  tree  is, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  as  it  was  its  strong  fragrance,  smelt  by 
Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when 
his  crew  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  enabled 
him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  not  far  off,' 
(p.  417.)  Acute  olfactories  the  great  navigator 
must  have  had,  to  snufT  the  fragrance  of  Sassafras 
groves  in  Florida,  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
ofT!     Besides,  now-a-days,  the  flowers  of  Sassafras 
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are  iilniost  scentless.  With  the  greatest  propriety 
does  tlie  autlior  say,  that  he  '  feels  callcil  upon  to 
acknowlcilgo  that  lie  is  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Louilon,  for  a  large  share  of  his  work,  taken 
from  the  Arboretum  Rritannicum,  and  to  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  W.  Harris,  for  many  valuul)le  extracts  from 
his  Report  on  the  Insects  of  i\lassachii»ets  injurious 
to  vegetation.'  From  the  latter,  copious  abstracts 
of  the  hig-hest  interest  have  been  very  freely  taken; 
iniioed,  nowhere  bejond  Dr.  Harris's  ottni  volume, 
will  so  large  an  amount  of  his  invaluable  re- 
searches be  found  embodied  as  in  Mr.  Browne's 
work.  A.  Gr."'  

American  Fruits  in  Foreign  Countries. — 
We  learn  by  a  letter  from  William  Tudoh,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  (well  known  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  for  his  extraordinary  success  in  supply- 
ing Europe,  Asia,  and  the  West  Indies  with  an 
abundance  of  American  ice,)  that  exporting  our 
finest  fruits  to  the  tropics  and  to  far  liistant  ports, 
in  excellent  condition,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
experiment. 

"  Ice  houses  and  gardens,"  ho  observes,  "  will 
ere  long  go  into  alliance,  as  the  White  Doyenne 
(St.  Micluels,  or  Virgalieu)  pear,  picked  here  in 
SeptemDer,  has  been  sold  in  Calcutta  in  February 
and  March — peaches  in  Jamaica,  and  strawberries 
in  Barbadoes.  The  Baldwin  apple  is  solii  in  good 
condition  in  the  East  Inilies  two  months  after  it  is 
entirely  gone  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
Temperature  has  to  do  with  an  advance  to  ripe, 
ness  in  a  very  striking  degree,  and  the  importance 
anil  value  of  this  fact  is  not  sufliciently  and  exten- 
sively known. " 

We  siiould  be  glad  to  receive  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  mode  of  packing  and  transporting 
fine  fruits  in  low  temperature. — Ed. 

Nor;on"s  Seedling  Grape. — This  native  grape 
has  borne  well,  and  ripened  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
with  us,  this  season.  It  proves,  in  our  estimation, 
unworthy  of  cultivation  as  a  table  grape.  It  is 
pulpy,  and  the  flavor  poor.  As  a  wine  grape  we 
understand  it  bears  an  excellent  reputation. 

Transplanting  Evergreens.  —  Who  is  not 
pleased  with  the  fine  rich  green  of  the  pines,  firs, 
and  cedars,  among  the  ornamental  trees  which 
should  embellish  every  country  resilience, — espe- 
cially while  every  thing  else  is  stripped  of  its 
verdure,  by  the  hand  of  winter  ?  But,  while  all 
admire  and  desire  evergreens,  the  opinion  is  gene- 
ral that  their  removal  from  the  forest  or  nursery 
ground,  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard. 

In  such  cases,  that  only  is  difficult  or  hazardous, 
which  is  not  understood.  Experience  shows  most 
plainly  that  pines  and  firs  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
common  deciduous  trees,  which  may  be  torn  from 
from  the  ground,  with  denuded  roots,  and  re-set 
without  loss  or  danger.  But  because  a  different 
course  is  needed  for  evergreens,  we  must  not 
hence  conclude,  that  when  treated  according  to 
their  peculiar  need,  there  is  any  uncommon  diffi- 
culty. Let  the  means  be  only  adapted  to  the  end, 
and  all  gardening  operations  become  easy. 

A  leading  requisite,  to  which  the  attention 
should  be  directed,  is  that  the  tree,  after  removal. 


be  similarly  situated,  as  regards  the  roots  and  the 
supply  from  them,  as  before.  The  roots  of  ever- 
greens are  usually  more  fragile  than  those  of  other 
trees;  hence,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  entire,  if 
separated  from  the  soil  which  encircled  them. 
And  hence,  it  becomes  quite  important  to  remove 
the  soil  with  them.  We  have  set  out  large  numbers 
of  white  pines,  American  arbor  vita*,  and  other 
evergreens  from  the  woods,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  scarcely  ever  lost  one  of  them. 
We  have  on  the  other  hand,  observed  hundreds  of 
much  less  size,  set  out  by  others,  and  in  some  in- 
stances not  one  in  fifty  survived  removal.  In  the 
first  instance,  large,  circular  cakes  of  earth  ad- 
hered to  the  roots;  in  the  other,  they  were  taken, 
bare,  from  the  soil.  In  some  of  the  successful  ca- 
ses alluded  to,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
earth  remained  on  the  roots  of  single  trees;  but 
for  trees  five  or  six  feet  high,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
are  enough.  Where  they  are  to  be  carried  on  a 
wagon  to  a  distance,  the  earth  will  be  found  to 
adhere  better,  without  being  jolted  off,  if  the  trees 
are  selected  from  mucky  ]ilaces,  or  from  the  bor- 
ders of  swamps,  ami  these  do  well  removed  to  up- 
land. But  this  is  not  very  essential,  provided  they 
are  carefully  taken  up,  and  the  earth  properly  se- 
cured by  wrapping  or  packin;^.  In  no  case  what- 
ever, did  ice  ever  know  an  evergreen  tree  to  be  lost 
by  trans/danting,  where  a  full  sized  circle  of  earth 
was  removed  in  contact  with  the  ruots.  As  a  gene- 
ral guide  to  the  size  or  weight  of  this  circle,  it 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
blowing  down,  after  it  is  set  out,  without  stak- 
ing. 

"  But,"'  exclaims  some  one,  "  are  we  to  be  taxed 
with  the  labor  and  expense  of  carrying  this  great 
load  of  soil  on  every  tree  ?"'  Certainly — this  is 
the  price  of  your  beautiful  evergreens — who  would 
grudge  it  ?  Besides,  this  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
getting  them;  one  fact  in  our  knowledge  as  an  il- 
lusiration.  Two  neighbors  went  many  miles  for  a 
load  each  of  white  pines.  One  brought  only  a 
dozen,  with  plenty  of  earth  on  the  roots;  every 
one  lived  and  flourished.  The  other,  thinking  to 
do  better,  brought  fifty,  with  denuded  roots.  Only 
one  lived.     Which  was  the  cheaper  bargain  ? 

In  cases  where  the  earth  cannot  be  had  upon  the 
roots,  many  may  be  saved  by  a  strict  observance 
of  the  usual  provisions  of  nature.  The  roots  of 
evergreens  are  commonly  confined  very  nearly  to 
the  surface;  the  flat  faces  of  the  pine  stump  fences 
of  some  districts  exhibit  this  habit  on  a  large 
scale.  In  setting  them  out  therefore,  it  is  best  to 
.retain  that  shallowness, — provided  other  requisites 
can  be  secured.  That  is,  if  set  shallow,  a  full  sup- 
ply of  moisture  must  be  maintained  by  a  thorough 
admixture  of  muck  with  the  soil  on  which  they 
stand;  and  a  covering  of  leaves  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture, in  imitation  of  the  natural  coating  in  the 
woods,  must  not  be  omitted.  Watering,  if  neces- 
sary, must  be  freely  and  repeatedly  given.  The 
immersion  of  the  roots  in  a  thick,  rich,  mucky 
mud,  just  before  sotting  out,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance But  if  the  requisites,  just  mentioned, 
for  maintaining  moisture  at  the  roots,  cannot  be 
fully  a'tained,  it  is  much  better  to  set  the  tree 
deeper,  -with  mudded  roots  as  already  mentioned. 
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and  the  soil  to  be  well  ami  closely  settled  among 
the  roots  by  throwing  in  water. 

These  requisites  slioultl  be  also  attended  to,  in 
setting-  out  evergreens  from  the  nursery,  where,  by 
occasional  removal,  the  roots  may  be  well  fitted 
for  the  operation,  and  tlie  danger  so  much  dimin- 
ished, as  scarcely  lo  be  taken  into  account.  J.  J. 
T.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Strictures  ox  Princk's  Manual  of  Rosks. — 
For  many  months  the  note  of  prc])aration  lias 
been  sounded  for  the  advent  of  this  very  remarlca- 
ble  book,  and  it  has  at  length  appearetl,  witli  a  ti- 
iJe  page,  dedication  anil  jireface,  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  who  would  be  thought  '-the  au- 
thor." The  Rose  is  indeed  llie  brightest  gem  in 
Flora's  wreath,  and  with  great  truth,  has  long 
been  ilesignated  "  the  Queen  of  Flowers."  From 
the  fac!:  that  it  possesses  enduring  qualities,  it  is 
universally  ailmired,  and  at  the  present  moment 
commantis  more  attention  than  any  other  flower 
with  whicli  we  are  acquainted.  To  write  about 
tiiem,  must  be  particularly  agreeable,  and  several 
monographs  have  been  publislied  in  Europe  and 
America  illustrative  of  their  peculiarities  of  fra- 
grance, size,  form,  and  other  essential  properties. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  best  is  "  The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide,"  by  T.  Rivers,  Jr.,  pp.  209,  London,  1843, 
third  eilition,  a  work  yet  ver}'  scarce  in  this  coun- 
try, as  but  a  few  copies  have  been  imported  to  in- 
dividual orders.  Now  i\Ir.  Prince  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Rivers'  "estimable  work,"  and  has 
combined  in  the  pages  of  the  "  little  volume  '" 
which  heads  this  article,  "  every  item  of  know!  edge'' 
from  Rivers'  book;  in  other  words,  he  has  copied  it 
entire,  combining  i:i  his  preface  the  following 
items  of  knowledge  in  the  very  language  of  Ri- 
vers" introduction. 

At  page  7,  he  says,  "the  present  little  treatise, 
which  has  been  jirepared  at  leisure  moments,  may 
be  consideretl  as  a  general  guide  to  the  lovers  of 
the  Rose.  All  the  iletails  are  given  with  candor, 
and  throughout  its  entire  pages,  the  author  (mark 
that)  has  cast  aside  all  business  prejudices,  and 
discussed  the  subject  as  an  admiring  amateur." 
This  is  all  very  well;  but  what  says  Mr.  Rivers? 
At  page  9,  he  remarks,  "  As  a  guide,  then,  to  the 
lovers  of  roses,  this  little  treatise  has  been  written 
in  the  few  leisure  moments  allowed  me  by  the  un- 
ceasing cares  of  a  general  nursery  business;"  and 
at  page  10,  "I  have  endeavoretl  to  lay  asiile  all 
business  ))rejudices,  and  only  to  view  them  (roses) 
as  an  admiring  amateur."  Again,  says  Mr.  Prince, 
"  Some  new  roses  inserted  in  the  catalogue  have 
only  bloomed  here  one  season,  and  perhaps  not  in 
perfection,  so  that  accurate  descriptions  could  not 
be  given  of  them;  the  most  of  these  are  undoubt- 
edly fine  varieties.  In  classing  the  roses,  I  have 
retained  those  which  are  but  slightly  hybridized 
in  the  division  to  which  they  have  the  nearest 
affinity:  for  instance,  if  a  rose  between  the  French 
and  Provence  roses,  has  more  of  the  character  of 
the  former  than  the  latter,  it  is  retained  with  the 
French  roses,  as  it  will  groiq)  well  with  them, 
though  not  a  pure  French  rose;  this  helps  to  avoiil 
too  numerous  su'udivisions."  Now  this  is  all  co- 
pied from  page  11  of   Rivers'  introduction,    and 
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affords  an  adn\irablc  specimen  of  the  art  of  com- 
bining "items  of  knowledge"  acconling  to  tlie 
latest  im|)rovcments.  "  The  author  "  intended 
manifestly  to  pass  off  the  "  little"  treatise  as  his 
own,  and  every  page  gives  evidence  of  his  design, 
that  such  should  be  tiic  opinion  of  all  who  read  it. 
He  sails,  however,  under  a  ])iratical  fiag,  and  rich- 
ly merits  the  scorn  of  every  right  thinking  man. 
We  say,  that  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  aildi- 
tions,  or  omissions,  Mr.  Prince  has  copied  Mr. 
Rivers^  whole  book,  appropriating  page  after  page 
with  a  boldness  we  have  nc\cr  seen  equalled.  One 
or  two  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  hole 
Mr.  Rivers  has  been  dealt  with.  In  the  chapter  on 
hybrid  China  Roses,  page  (i-l,  i\Ir.  Prince  thus  re- 
marks: "To  one  fine  variety,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  directed,  and  this  is  Chenedole,  so  called 
from  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
Calvados,  a  district  in  Normamly,  where  this  fine 
rose  v/as  raised.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
no  rose  could  comjiete  with  Brennus  in  siie  and 
beauty;  but  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in 
superior  brilliancy  of  color,  and  size  of  flower, 
this  variety  is  superior;  the  foliage  and  liabit  of 
the  plant  are  also  much  more  elegant  and  striking; 
in  color,  its  flowers  are  of  a  peculiar  glowing  vi- 
vid crimson,  discernable  at  a  great  distance;  it  is 
indeed  an  admirable  rose,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
cultivated.''  Who  has  no  hesitation  in  saying? 
We  place  a  part  of  the  language  in  italics,  but  the 
whole  is  an  exact  copy  from  Rivers,  p.  51.  At  p. 
93,  Mr.  Prince  thus  elegantly  combines  one  of  Mr. 
Rivers'  "items:"  "Hybriila,  or  Laure  Davoust,  is 
a  hybrid^  and  a  most  elegant  and  ilclicate  rose, 
having  an  the  peculiar  neatness  of  the  double  red 
and  white  varieties,  with  larger  floAvers  and  more 
beautiful  foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  i)rcttiest 
climbing  roses  known,  and  also  one  of  tlie  hardiest 
of  its  class,  A  Genecese  friend  informs  me,  that 
some  pillars  of  this  rose  at  Geneva  are  thirty  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  flowers  (Jie  greater  part  of 
summer."  We  italicize,  and  ask  tlie  reader  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  every  word  is  copied  from  Ri- 
vers, page  85,  and  we  trust  the  <'  Gencvese friend  " 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  thus  throughout 
the  whole  book,  that  Mr.  Rivers  is  handled,  and 
we  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  when  iie  makes  the 
discovery,  he  (Mr.  Rivers)  will  not  publish  a  card 
of  thanks  for  these  princely  favors.  From  page 
179  to  page  196  of  "  Prince's  Manual,"  every  icord 
is  cojiied,  notes  and  all.  and  we  shall  close  tliis 
notice,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  coincidence  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, sec  page  195  of  Prince,  and  19'2  of  Rivers. 
"  The  most  elegant  pot  roses  for  exhibition  may 
be  selected  from  those  families  recommended  for 
greenhouse  culture;  but  as  it  is  now  the  fashion 
for  horticultural  societies  to  offer  prizes  for  "  roses 
in  pots,"  it  becomes  my  duty  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  growing  hardy  varieties  of  roses  in 
pots,  so  as  to  form  very  large  ))lanls.  I  must  here 
caution  the  reader,  that  occasioral  disappointment 
must  be  expected  in  growing  them  in  ))ots  for  ex- 
hibition, as  roses  like  facts,  are  stubborn  things, 
and  will  often,  in  summer,  blonm  just  whenever 
it  pleases  them  to  do  so,  not  beiny  easily  retarded 
or  forced.     Those  roses  recommended   for  green 
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house  ciiHiire.  frnm  llicir  proclucine:  a  succession 
of  blouni,  must  be  inosl  iclioiloii  by  tlio  exhibitor; 
but  if  by  a  lucky  cliance,  a  collection  of  moss 
roses,  or  smne  of  the  finer  kinds  of  French  anil 
Hybrid  Hourlion  roses,  could  be  enticed  lo  sliow 
themselves  in  all  their  ffay  attire  on  the  day,  ihey 
would  make  the  ffreen-house  roses  '  hide  their 
diminished  heails.'  " 

Wc  commenii  this  "author"  to  the  notice  of 
horticulturists  •;;enerally,  ami  his  '•  little  treatise" 
asa  fair  specimen  of  his  abilities  to  deal  in  exag- 
g:era(ed  statements.  Pro  pair ia.  Acw-York,  Oct. 
•2S,  lS4ti. 


Sale  ok  thk  Magmkicknt  Camellias  Wildk- 
Rii  AND  ISIus.  AuiJY  AVn.PKR. — The  IJoston  Tran- 
script states  that  these  s|)londid  Skkdlixc;  Ca,mi;l- 
LIAS,  g:ro\vn  by  INI.  P.  Wilder,  Es(].,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  which 
have  elicited  so  much  praise  from  amalcurs,  and 
to  which  that  Society  awariled  their  hig'iiest  token, 
a  superb  i>iece  of  Silver  Piute,  valued  at  P'ikty 
Dollars,  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  .lames  I^.  L.  F. 
Warren,  the  jn-oprictor  of  Nonantum  Vale  Gar- 
dens, for  the  handsome  sum  of  One  Thousand 
Dollar?. 


Influence  of  the  Scion  upon  the  Stock. — 
Upon  removinjT  the  plants  from  a  bed  of  seedling 
Canada  plums  (the  wild  reil  idum  of  our  woo<ls), 
about  a  hundred  of  which  were  buddeit  last  sum- 
mer with  the  Imperial  Gag-e,  Red  Gage,  anil  JeQer- 
son  i)lums,  and  which  liad  made  a  growth  of  four 
or  live  feet  the  present  season,  and  were  quite 
stocky,  I  found  that  the  amount  of  roots  of  the 
budded  trees  was  less  than  half  of  those  remaining 
unbudded,  and  the  color  was  a  shade  deeper.  The 
Canada  plum  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  roots 
which  it  emits,  compared  with  those  of  the  domes- 
ticated plum  ;  but  in  tlie  case  of  these  bud<led 
trees,  the  roots  seemed  not  to  have  increased  from 
what  they  were  probably  last  spring,  while  the 
tops  were  larger  than  those  not  budded.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  stock  upon  the  scion  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  much  discussed;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect ever  to  have  seen  any  thing  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scion  upon  the  stock,  or  at  least  as 
it  regards  the  growth  of  the  roots.  The  saj'ing 
of  Lord  Bacon  that  "  the  stock  is  passive,  the  scion 
overruling  it  quite,"  seemed  here  true  in  a  man- 
ner I  had  before  thought  of.  How  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Is  not  something  similar  seen  in  the 
case  of  pears  upon  ijuince  stocks  ?  Yours  with 
respect.     .S.  L.  G.     Haco,  Maine,  October,  1846. 


Buffalo  Horticultural  Society. — The  last 
exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  was  held 
on  W^ednesday,  the  3()th  of  September,  and  it  is  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  that  the  committee  present  so 
gratifying  a  result.  Notwithstanding  there  hail 
been  repeated  calls  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
prominent  friends  of  Horticulture  in  this  section, 
since  our  last  exhibition,  in  consequence  of  the 
State  Fair,  and  the  Agricultural  Fair  in  our  county, 
at  both  which  the  evidence  of  the  influence  of  our 
Society  was  prominent,  still  there  w^as  no  diminu- 
tion of  energy  or  lack  of  spirit  at  our  last  exhibi- 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  seemed   animated 


with  .1  still  stronger  desire  to  j)ush  forward  in  that 
beautiful  department  of  culture  which  is  the  espe- 
cial object  of  the  Association. 

The  show  of  Fruits  very  far  exooeded  the  expec- 
tations of  all.  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
(irapes,  iic,  were  exhibited,  which,  for  \ariety 
and  cultivation,  would  compare  favorably  with  any 
section  of  the  Union.  Among  the  Apples  shown, 
were  some  from  R.  Starkweather,  Ks(|.,  which 
weighed,  singly,  twenty. five  ounces. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  go  into  a  labored 
report,  and  we  shall  thcrofdre  confine  ourselves  to 
the  catalogue  of  contributions.  The  show  of 
Flowers  was  very  beautiful.  Roses,  Dahlias,  Ver- 
benas, and  the  numerous  other  beautiful  annual  and 
peruniiiul  flowers  now  in  bloom,  made  up  into 
beautiful  bouqueis,  by  the  contributors  or  the  fair 
hands  of  our  Ladies'  committee,  contributed  to 
enliven  our  show  room.  In  vegetables  there  was 
also  a  very  respectable  representation,  among 
which  a  mammoth  Squash,  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Great  West,  and  jiresented  by  Samuel  T.  Atwa- 
ter,  Esq.,  stooil  very  conspicuous. 

Prior  to  the  sale  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  the 
President,  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  delivered  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  spirited  address  before  the  Society,  and 
a  crowded  and  attentive  audience  of  citizens  gene- 
rally. Mr.  A.  dwelt  upon  the  importance  and  re- 
sults naturally  arising  from  a  well  organized  society 
of  this  kind,  and  gave  some  statistical  account  of 
the  j)rogress  of  Horticulture  in  and  arounii  Buffalo 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  wound  up  with  many 
sound  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  future. 
These  are  the  kind  of  addresses  for  the  people,  and 
of  which  we  hope  during  another  season  to  hear 
more  frequently.  At  the  close  of  the  address  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  the  President,  for  his  very  able  and  in- 
structive lecture,  which  was  unanimously  respond- 
ed to. 

[After  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
for  which  we  have  not  room,  the  commitfee  say:] 

The  Flowers  at  the  September  show,  for  rarity 
and  line  culture,  exceeded  any  previous  exhibition, 
except  that  of  June.  Our  professional  gardeners, 
particularly  Messrs.  Webb,  Tyler,  and  Mr.  B. 
Hodge,  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  render  this 
feature  very  attractive.  The  contributions  of  ama- 
teurs, also,  evinced  much  good  taste  and  careful 
culture. 

The  committee  cannot  but  share  in  the  general 
feeling  of  gratification  at  the  happy  completion  ot 
our  labors  for  the  present  year,  giving  presage  as 
it  does  of  renewed  vigor  and  emulation  for  another 
year.  Already  has  a  sjiirit  been  excited  for  the 
pursuit  of  this  beautiful  portion  of  labor  which 
bids  fair  to  produce  important  results,  materially 
enhancing  our  pleasures  and  comforts.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  point  to  the  reports  of  our  past  exhi- 
bitions, showing  as  they  do,  that  we  are  continually 
progressive.  Many  individuals,  whom  a  year  or 
two  since  scarcely  ihought  of  i)utting  a  seed  in  the 
ground,  or  transplanting  a  single  shrub,  now  show 
very  respectable  contributions;  and  of  this  class, 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Our  catalogue 
of  contributions  will  also  show  that  we  have  those 
in  our  society  who  are  not  "  wear}'  of  well-doing," 
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but  at  each  succeeding  exhibition  arc  proniptly 
ready  with  fair  ofTcrings  to  Flora  ami  Pomona. 

With  such  a  sjiirit  as  this,  and  with  the  conti- 
nued assistance  of  our  Ladies,  whose  aid  has  proved 
so  efficient  during;  the  i)ast  year,  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  the  time,  and  that  not  far  itistant,  when 
Fruit  and  Flowers  of  the  finest  and  most  choice 
kinds  shall  be  no  rarity  in  our  private  gardens,  and 
our  markets  be  stocked  with  as  fine  specimens  of 
Fruits  antl  Vegetables  as  that  of  any  other  quarter 
of  the  Union. 

At  an  early  day  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
for  the  past  year  will  be  published,  together  with 
an  outline  of  the  plan  of  proceedings  for  the  next 
season.  An  important  change  in  our  proceedings 
is  contemplated,  which,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  will 
probably  add    materially  to    the  efficiency  of  our 

C.  F.  S.  THOMAS,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Salt  for  Mildew. — Grapes  have  been  much  in- 
jured in  this  vicinity  for  several  seasons  past  by 
the  Mildew.  Sulphur  has  been  profusely  useil 
without  any  beneficial  effect;  and  the  best  remedy 
that  has  been  applied  as  yet.  is  a  weak  solution  of 
salt.  Those  who  have  tried  it  with  caution,  have 
met  with  almost  entire  success.  It  should  be  care- 
fully used,  or  the  remedy  will  be  as  fatal  as  the 
disease.  The  quantity  of  salt  should  be  barelj^ 
sufficient  to  be  tastjd  in  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  applied  by  a  syring<», 
over  the  fruit  and  foliage,  as  frequently  as  there  is 
the  least  appearance  of  the  disease. 

A  correspondent  of  yours  speaks  of  using  salt 
hay  to  prevent  mildew  upon  the  gooseberry.  In 
this  section  of  the  state,  the  gooseberr}'  is  so  much 
injured  by  this  disease,  whatever  pains  may  have 
been  taken  to  guard  against  it,  that  it  is  but  little 
cultivated  for  the  table;  but  in  Newport  and  its 
vicinity,  it  is  raised  without  any  care  in  perfection. 
That  place,  as  you  well  know,  is  much  exposed  to 
the  winds  from  the  ocean,  and  fogs  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  We  have  often  heard  it  sta- 
ted that  grapes  cultivated  near  the  sea,  are  more 
free  from  the  disease  than  elsewhere. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  salt  proi)erly 
applied,  may  be  a  specific  for  the  disease.  Spread 
upon  the  soil  it  may  not  produce  any  beneficial 
effect,  unless  «sed  in  such  quantity  ami  so  often  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  plant.  Heat  and  mois- 
ture operating  upon  salt  hay,  gradually  causing  its 
decomposition,  gives  to  the  salt  a  continued  and 
durable  operation,  protecting  the  plant  from  the 
dangers  of  injury  to  which  it  is  constantly  liable. 
It  may  act  "as  a  stimulant,"  or  "a  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  roots,"  but  we  believe  that  syringing  the 
fruit  and  foliage  repeatedly  with  a  weak  solution 
of  salt  and  water,  would  produce  as  much  effect. 
We  intend  to  try  this  experiment,  whether  salt 
hay  may  not  act  equally  as  well,  when  the  roots 
are  entirely  protected  from  its  operation,  i.  C. 
E.    Providence,  Aug.  25. 


Improvement  in  Glazing. — I  practice  what  I 
conceive  to  be  an  improvement  in  glazing  green- 
house sashes. 

In  the  lapping  of  the  glass,  instead  of  using  put- 


ty, as  is  usual,  which  soon  falls  out  and  crumbles 
from  the  continual  moisture,  &c.,  I  substitute  white 
lead,  thus:  Take  ground  lead,  as  sold  in  kegs,  of 
gooil  consistency,  and  spread  with  a  knife  on  the 
edge  of  each  plate  of  glass  a  line  of  about  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Lay  the  i)anes  in 
their  place  on  the  sash,  gently  press  thern  together 
till  they  are  solid,  and  tin  them  firmly  down  as 
usual.  When  all  are  thus  laid,  a  chisel  run  on  the 
two  edges  takes  off' what  may  have  been  expressed, 
leaving  a  solid  joint  impervious  to  either  air  or 
moisture,  and  gives  a  neat  appearance.  The  great- 
est evil  we  have  to  contend  with  in  mid-wJntcr  is 
wind,  and  this  method  entirely  excludes  that,  be- 
sides strengthening  materially  the  glass  itself.  I 
have  tested  this  method  for  seven  winters,  and  feel 
assured  both  of  its  utility  and  economy.  Yours, 
truly,  W.  R.C.     Buffalo,  Oct.  13th. 


The  Locust. — In  that  most  excellent  work,  the 
Horticulturist,  opinions  have  been  advanced,  which 
however  true  and  applicable   to  the  banks  of  the     • 
Hudson,  might  lead  to  error  here. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  presumptuous  in 
differing  from  such  high  authority,  I  would  ask — 
are  there  really  two  distinct  varieties  of  Locust 
(Robinia  pseudacacia)  or  may  not  locality  pro- 
duce all  the  existing  variety  ? 

It  is  common  in  this  section  of  country  to  hear 
persons  speak  of  the  White  Locust  and  the  Yellow 
Locust;  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  locality, 
and  i)articularly  age,  make  the  difTerence.  I  have 
never  seen  a  tree  of  large  size  felled  that  had  not 
yellow  and  apparently  durable  timber.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  be  felled  while  young  (especially  if 
grown  in  rich  soil)  the  annual  layer  of  albumen 
being  much  greater,  the  wood  is  porous,  light 
colored,  and  much  less  durable.  So  well  aware  of 
this  fact  are  our  farmers  that  they  will  not  pay  for 
such  half  price.  The  Locust  cultivated  here  for 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  inflorescence,  bears 
the  greatest  abundance  of  seed,  aud  now  within 
sight,  are  trees  literally  black  with  seed  pods;  and 
when  they  attain  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  they 
present  precisely  the  appearance  described  by  your- 
self as  had  by  the  seed  locust,  and  yet  they  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  known  value  of  their  timber. 

My  father,  who,  in  advance  of  his  compeers, 
nearly  forty  years  since,  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
their  cultivation  in  this  region,  carried  out  his 
utililaiian  habit,  by  raising  hundreds  from  seed, 
and  planting  groves,  in  whose  shade  and  delightful 
fragrance  many  of  my  youthful  hours  were  spent. 
These  groves  have  lost  none  of  their  beamy,  unless 
perchance  by  the  storm  which  sometimes  over- 
threw a  mouse-encircled  tree.  Of  these  the  color 
of  the  wood  (and  I  presume  durability)  might  be 
anticipated  by  the  spot  where  they  grew.* 

If  those  noble  trees  at  Clermont  were  cut,  the 
wood  would  (unless  I  greatly  err)  be  yellow,  com- 
pact, and  more  durable  than  any  other  except 

locust. 

The  opinion  prevails  here  that  two  varieties  of 


*  These  jrroves  were  mostly  planted  on  kiiolls  where  the 
cropping  out  of  limestone  preveuteU  the  use  of  the  plow,  or 
by  the  road-side. 
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Tulip  Poplar  (Lirioilenilroii  tulipfera)  exist;  be- 
cause of  ihc  color  ami  hanlness  of  the  wood;  and 
it  might  be  sai«l,  manner  of  j,'ro\vlh,  for  certainly 
variciies  of  the  locust  cannot  ililler  more.  And 
yet  the  most  acute  amonp  those  who  entertain 
this  opinion  cannot  tell  before  the  tree  is  felled 
whether  the  wood  will  be  wliitc  or  yellow,  tough  or 
brittle.  A  know  ledpe  of  vej^etable  physiology  and 
a  close  obser\ation  of  soil,  exposure,  elevation  and 
age,  might  enable  one  to  guess. — J.  K-  E- 


Uk.marks. — We  were  for  some  time  as  jkepticat 
about  the  two  varieties  of  locust  as  our  correspon- 
dent. Hut  we  have  several  times  l.itely  examined 
the  n»atter  very  carefully  in  Dutchess  county — jkm - 
haps  more  fully  planted  with  this  tree  than  any 
other  in  the  Union.  VV'c  have  seen  the  two  kindit 
growing  side  by  side,  yet  showing  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  in  habit  of  growth,  loliage  and 
fruit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  the  seed- 
locust  a  very  distinct  variety. — Ed. 
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Exhibition  of  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  1846. 

FLOWER?.— From  the  Presklcnt  of  tlie  Society,  ?0  blooms 
ofilalilias,  amoiigf  iliein  vury  fine  specimens  of  Cleopatra, 
Tassert's  Indispensable,  Viscoiuit  Ressegeur,  Eveque  de 
Bayeux,  Isis.  Ophir.  Sec.  ice. 

From  William  B.  Richards,  50  blooms  of  dahlias,  among 
them  several  fine  specimens. 

From  J.  L.  Oardner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  50  varieties  of 
dahlias,  comprising  among  thorn  fine  specimens  of  Indispen' 
sable  While,  Lady  Aiurobus.  Beeswing,  Cleopatra.  Visco\uit 
Ress.igeur.  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  ice.  Also  a  fine 
display  of  sweet  pea  blossoms,  pinks,  marigolds,  and  other 
cut  (lowers. 

From  Lewis  Davenport,  Milton,  a  very  fine  display  of  Tea 
and  oiiicr  tender  roses,  and  tine  Verbenas 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  150  dahlias,  among  them  fine 
Bpeclmeiis  of  several  of  ihc  new  kinds.  Also  six  very  fine 
round  table  bouquets. 

From  James  Nugent,  six  bouquets,  composed  of  evergreen, 
globe  amaranthus.  and  eternal  flowers.  Also,  25  specimens 
of  dahbas. 

From  John  Hovey,  four  dahlia  bouquets,  and  cut  dahlias  in 
variety. 

From  i\Iiss  Russell,  a  fine  pyramidal  bouquet,  and  three 
small  bouquets. 

P'rom  Hovey  &  Co.,  six  fine  table  bouquets,  composed  of 
roses,  verbenas,  heliotrope,  ice,  ice. 

The  committee  award  to  jNIiss  Russell  a  premium  of  S2,  for 
a  very  chaste  pyram.dal  bouquet. 

For  the  Committee,  H.  W.  Dutton. 


FRUIT.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society, 
pears,  Buffum,  Gore's  Heatlicote,  Fulton,  very  fine.  The 
Committee  tasted  of  Gore's  Heathcote,  and  found  it  first  rate. 

S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Brookline,  remarkably  fine  pears  ;  the 
following  is  the  list  sent  in  by  him:  Easter  Beurre.  Beurre 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Great  Unknown.  Mons  Le 
Cure.  Dix,  Josephine,  Chaumontel,  Winter  Nelis,  Napoleon, 
Sl.  Michael,  Winter  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne,  Jalousie, 
.Seckel,  Isambert,  Vanillons,  Leon  le  Clerc,  Marie  Louise, 
St.  Germain. 

From  E.  Brown,  Lynn,  pears,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  very 
fine,  William's  Bon  Chretien. 

From  Charles  Hadwin,  Worcester,  Strawberry  apples. 

From  Otis  Johnson,  Lynn,  peaches,  Smocks's  Freestone, 
Kendrick's  Heath,  both  fine. 

Frun  James  Eustice,  South  Reading,  two  kinds  of  .•i])ples 
for  a  name. 

From  R.  Manning,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Columbia 
peach,  verj-  handsome  :  pears,  Cand"s  new,  of  rich  flavor. 
Beurre  Bosc,  and  Paradise  d'Automne. 

From  O.  H.  Mather,  by  Thomas  Needham,  Brighton, 
grapes,  White  Portugal,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Franken- 
dall.  Black  Hamburgh. 

From  Zelotus  Hosmer,  Cambridge,  pears.  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme. ver>'  fine  and  large,  and  Beurre  Diel.  fine. 

From  John  Fisk  Allen,  Salem,  pears,  Gansel's  Bergamoiit, 
Beurre  Diel.  Bonne  Louise,  (of  Jersey,)  Seckel  ;  grapes. 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Syrian;  peaches,  Late  Admirable. 

From  G.  Merriam,  West  Newton,  peaches.  Seedling, Craw- 
ford's Late  Melacoton,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Old  Mixon. 

From  James  W.  Sever,  Dorchester,  Crawford's  Late  Me- 
lacoton, fine. 


From  Geo.  Walsh,  Cliarlesto\vn,  pears,  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurre  d'Aremburg,  St.  Michael.  BulTum,  Julienne,  Winter 
Nelis ;  grapes,  open  culture,  White  Sweetwater,  Isabella. 
Seedling,  and  Red  (!;iiasselas. 

From  John  Dunklee,  Brighton,  apples  for  a  name,  Pomme 
Fameuse. 

From  George  A.  Crocker,  Taunton,  peaches,  unknown, 
large  and  handsome. 

For  the  Committee,  Johm  Fisk  Allex. 

VEGETABLES— From  J.  F.  Hall,  a  cucumber  weighing 
four  pounds. 
From  A.  D.  Williams  and  son,  fine  celery. 

For  the  Committee,  A,  D.  Williams,  Jr. 

Exhibition  of  Saturday,  Oct.  17,  1846. 

FLOWERS. — The  severe  gale  of  Tuestlay  prostrated  near- 
ly all  the  Dahlia  plants  in  the  vicinity,  consequently  few  were 
exhibited. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  six  bouquets,  composed  of  Roses,  &c. 

From  John  Hovey,  Roxbury,  two  Dahlia  bouquets,  and  one 
of  eve-green  and  Amaranthus,  also  about  forty  Dahlias. 

1  lom  Dan'el  T.  Curtis,  eight  Dahlia  blooms,  six  of  which 
were  of  the  new  sorts. 

From  lycwis  Davenport,  Milton,  a  large  collection  of  Tea, 
Bourbon,  and  other  tender  roses,  Verbenas,  &c. 

From  James  Nugent,  over  fifty  Dahlias,  some  of  which 
were  fine.  Also,  ten  very  neat  table  bouquets,  composed  of 
Evergreen  and  Amaranthus. 

From  John  Henshaw.  Cambridge,  a  dish  containing  about 
a  pound  of  Alexandria  Senna,  the  first  ever  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country.  The  quality  of  the  leaves  were  pronounced 
by  medical  men  as  superior.  Tlie  shrub  from  which  the  leaves 
were  gathered,  was  received  from  Egypt  a  few  years  since, 
and  has  been  cultivated  at  Mr.  Henshaw"s  country  seat.  This 
is  the  Senna  of  the  shops,  the  best  in  use  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  Committee,  H.  W.  DcTToai. 

FRUITS— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President,  Pears  —  Dix, 
Fulton,  Urbaniste,  Glout  Morceau. 

From  Cheever  Newhall,  Pears — Napoleon,  Urbaniste.  White 
Doyenne  :  Peaches — .Scrdling  ;  Grapes  —  Syrian,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Zinfindal,  Frontignan,  Ohio, 
extremely  small  in  this  climate. 

From  John  Gordon.  Pears — Passe  Colraar,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme, Napoleon,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey;  Apples — Gra- 
venstein.(.') 

From  James  Eustis.  Apples — Spice,  without  a  name,  (hand- 
some.) Harvest  Bough,  Eustis. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Strawberries — Boston  Pine,  of  second 
growth. 

From  John  Heard,  Pears — .'Meckel,  Forrett  (fine.) 

From  J .  Fisk  Allen,  Pears — Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel.  very 
fine,  the  largest  weighing  five  to  six  ounces ;  Grapes — Isabella, 
fine.  Black  Ilamburgh  ;  Peaches — Late  Admirable. 

From  George  AValsh.  Pears  —  BufTam,  White  Doyenne, 
Brown  Beurre,  AViiiter  Nells,  for  a  name,  Easter  Beurre;  ap- 
ples for  a  name  ;  Grapes,  .Sweetwater,  .Seedling,  Red  Chasselas- 

From  Charles  S.  Hunt,  Grapes — Sweetwater. 

From  John  S.  Ballard,  Quince,  weighing  twenty-three 
ounces. 
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Prom  Josiah  Lovett,  Pears — Gendeison,  Flemish  Beauty, 
llie  largest  girtliiiig  twelve  inches,  Seckel,  fine,  Louise  Bonne 
du  Jersey. 

From  Henry  J.  Oliver,  Apples — Rhode  Island  Greening, 
very  large. 

From  J.  M.  Ives,  Pears — AVilkinson,  Winter  Nelis,  Fuhon, 
Napoleon,  Lewis,  Capiaumont,  Passe  Colmar,  Fondante  (Van 
Mons) ;  Apples — Golden  Russet,  Russet  of  Canada,  Swaar, 
Red  Doctor,  Minister,  Lyscom,  Baldwin  (spurious,)  Seaver's 
Sweet. 

From  Henry  Vandine,  Pears — Glout  Morceau,  Prince's  St. 
Germain,  Passe  Colmar,  Marie  Louise,  White  Doyenne,  Spa- 
nish Bon  Chretien,  Turkish  Bon  Clu-etien,  Treasure. 

For  the  Committee.  Eben  Wight. 

VEGETABLES.— From  Josiah  Lovett,  Beverly,  six  re- 
markably large  and  fine  heads  of  Broccoli. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  and  Son,  three  fine  heads  of  Celery. 


Exhibition  of  Saturday,  Oct.  2ith,  1846. 

FRUIT.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society, 
Pears.  Ducliesse  d'Angouleme  (fine,)  Marie  Louise. 

From  CheeverNewhall,  Grapes — Syrian,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mu-scat  of  Alexandria. 


From  Samuel  Downer,  Jr.,  Pears — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
While  Doyemie. 

From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Pears — Gratiola  d'Hiver. 

From  S.  L.  Goodale,  by  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  Pears — Mc- 
Laughlin. 

From  G.  P.  Fowlsr,  by  Joseph  Breck  &.  Co..  Pears— Charles 
of  Austria  and  SieuUe.  very  large  and  fine. 

From  John  Hciishaw,  Quinces.  Pyrus  japonica. 

From  Jos.  Harrington.  Peai's^ White  Doyeime.  Diichesse 
d'Aiigoulcme. 

From  J.  Fisk  Allen,  Pears — Vene  Longue  d'Automne, 
Seckel  (fine,)  Chaumontelle ;  Figs,  four  varieties :  Grapes — 
Syrian,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Charlsworth 
Tokay,  Black  Prince,  Ziiifindal,  Red  Chasselas,  While  and 
Purple  Frontigiian,  Worlly  Hall  Seedling. 

From  George  Walsh,  Pears — Buffam  Dix,  White  Doyenne, 
Brown  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis;  Grapes — two  varieties  of  seed- 
luigs,  Sweetwater. 

From  AllVed  S.  Andrews,  Pears — Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

From  J.  Gordon,  Pears  for  a  name. 

For  the  Committee,  Eben  Wight. 

VEGETABLES— From  AD.  Willams,  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccoli. 

From  Alfred  A.  Andrews,  very  large  Carrots. 

For  the  Committee,  A.  D.  Williams.  Jr 
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Reports  of  the  Committees  for  awarding  premiums 
at  the  Eighteenth  Autumnal  Exhibition,  held 
September  16th,  17 th,  and  ]8th,  1846. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes  respectfully  report,  that  they 
have  awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz. 

NATIVE. 

For  the  best  Isabella,  six  bunches,  to  G.  D.  Smith. 

next  best  do.  do.    to  Henry  N.  Johnson, 

best  Bland  or  Powell,  do.    to  Townsend  Hilliard. 
best  Catawba,  do.    to  Henry  N.  Johnson, 

next  best  do.  do.    to  G.  D.  Smith, 

best  Elsinborough,        do.    to  Townsend  Hilliard. 
next  best  do.  do.    to  Lewis  Crat't. 

best  of  another  variety ,do.    to  Isaac  B.  Baxter. 
FOREIGN,  raised  in  the  open  air. 
For  the  best  Hamburg,  four  bunches,  to  Edwin  Middleton. 
Hansteretto,  do.        to  Gebhard  Harres. 

Chasselas,  do.        to  Jeremiah  Comfort 

White  Gascoigne,  do.      to  Jeremiah  Comfort 
of  another  varietv.do.      to  Peter  Shuster. 
FOREIGN,  raised  under  glass. 
For  the  best  without  artificial  heat,  to  John  Dougherty. 
For  the  next  best  without  artificial  heat,  to  John  Sherwood. 
For  the  best  with  artificial  heat,  Hamburg,  to  Wm.  West- 
cotl,  gardener  to  Joseph  Cowperthwait. 

For  the  next  best  with  artificial  heat,  Frankenthal,  to  Geo. 
W.  Carpenter. 

And  a  special  premium  to  J.  Cowperthwait,  for  a  bunch 
of  White  Syrian,  of  extraordinary  size,  ten  dollars. 

And  a  special  premium  to  F.  M.  Bodine,  from  N.  Duim's 
cottage.  Mount  Holly,  tor  Reine  de  Nice,  five  dollars. 

And  a  special  premium  to  Caleb  Cope,  for  his  splendid  va- 
riety and  Grape  Arbor,  five  dollars. 

And  a  special  premium  to  John  Anspach,  three  dollars. 
And  a  special  premium  to  William  McKee,    gardener  to 
C,  Chauncey,  for  his  festoons,  three  dollars. 

And  your  committee  may  well  congratulate  the  Society 
on  the  rich  display  of  Grapes  at  this  exhibition,  surpassing 
far  that  of  any  former  display. 

Your  Committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Arnold  of  New- 
Bedford  for  tlie  most  perfect  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes  ever  exhibited,  but  which  came  to  band  late  on  the 
third  day.  E.  W.  Ketskr. 

R.  BuisT. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1840.  Franklin  Peale. 


The  Committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  Stone  Fruits, 
etc  ,   report  that  they  have   awarded  premiums  as  follows, 

PEACHES, 

For  the  best,  one  bushel,  to  Alien  Jones,  for  Crawford's 
Late  Melecotoii. 


For  the  next  best,  one  bushel,  to  Isaac  Pullen,  for  same. 
For  the  next  best,   one  peck,  to  General  G.  Hartman,  Red 
cheeked  Melecoton. 

For  the  next  best,  one  peck,  to  Edward  W.  French,  Craw- 
ford's Late  Melecoton. 
For  the  best  two  dozen,  to  AVm.  Johns,  Melecoton. 
Special  Premiums  for  Peaches  : 

Charles  M.  Harker,  for  seedling,  five  dollars. 

Joseph  E.  Scott,  seedUng,  one  bushel,  five  dollars. 

Isaac  B.  Baxter,  for  a  display,    three  dollars. 

John  C.  Clark,  do.  three  dollars. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Valentine,    do.  three  dollars. 

John  Sherwood,  do.  two  dollars. 

Wm.  R.  Hanson,  do.  two  dollars. 

NECTARINES. 

For  the  best  two  dozen,  Elruge,  to  John  Sherwood. 

plums. 
For  the  best  two  dozen,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  to  C,  J.  Ma- 
cuen. 
For  the  next  best,  Griffith's  Seedling,  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Griffith. 

WATER  MELONS. 

For  the  best  Spanish  variety  to  Jos.  J.  Hatch. 

For  the  next  best  Spanish  variety,  to  Joseph  C.  Zane. 

Special  premiums,  to  Miss  Gratz,  two  dollars, 
do,        do.  to  Wm.  Brown,  two  dollars, 

do,        do,  to  George  Cattell,  two  dollars. 

NUTMEG  MELONS. 

For  the  best  to  Joseph  C.  Zane. 
For  the  next  best,  to  Caleb  Cope. 

And  special  premiums,  to  Thomas  Hancock,  for  Spanish 
Cob  Nuts,  three  dollars ;  and  to  Miss  A.  Graham,  Walnuts, 
two  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Thomas  Hancock. 

Thomas  McEuen. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1846.  Archibald  Hender80N. 

The  Committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  Pears,  Apples, 
etc.,  report  that  they  have  awarded  the  following  premiums, 

PEARS. 

For  the  best  Seckel  Pears,  one  peck,  to  Robert  Ileiury, 
gardener  to  George  Blight. 

For  the   next   best  Seckel  Pears,  one  peck,  to  F.  AUgier. 

For  the  best  Beurre  or  Butter  Pears,  one  peck,  to  Jacob 
Snider,  Jr. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Malcolm  Macuen. 

For  the  best  Barllett,  half  peck,  to  Jacob  Snider.  Jr. 

For  the  bsst  of  another  variety,  one  peck,  to  Samuel  A. 
Walker. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Col.  Carr. 

For  the  best  and  most  numerous  named  varieties,  to  J 
Rutier. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  J.  W.  Hayes. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Thomas  Hancock. 
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APrLF.i. 

For  llic  best,  one  busliel.  lo  Jacob  Iluiiies. 

For  llie  next  bosi  ilo,,  lo  John  Purknis. 

For  Ibi-  bol  one  perk,  Henry  N.  Jotuison. 

For  llie  l)esl  und  most  iiuinerouH  niinied  varieties,  J.  Moon. 

For  tlie  nexl  best  do.,  lo  John  I'erkiiis. 

For  llif  nexl  besl  do.,  to  George  B.  Deacon. 

QUINXES. 

For  the  besl  hiilf  peck,  lo  Judge  Isaac  Wilkins. 

For  ihe  next  besl  do.,  lo  un  unknown  conlribiilor. 

The  Connnillee  have  also  awarded  sperial  preniiiinib,  viz. 

To  John  B.  Smith,  Landrelh  ic  Fulton,  S.  Maupay,  James 
Dundas.  Mrs.  H  G.  Freeman.  Jacob  SennelT.  John  C.  Clark, 
W.  Chancellor.  G.  Liggett,  Miss  Gratz,  I.  B.  Baxter,  T.  S., 
for  a  fine  display  ot"  I'ears,  iwo  dollars  each. 

To  Gen.  AI.  S.  Wade  ofCincinnati,  for  a  most  magnificent 
display  of  Apples,    incjuding  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  S5. 

To  Thomas  Hancock,  for  an  interesting  display  of  seed- 
ling varieties  of  Apples,  five  dollars. 

To  Daniel  Holland,  Henry  Spachins,  J.  Comfort,  J.  Fell. 
G.  W.  Carpenter, 'J.  Kaighu,  II.  G.  Freeman,  for  fine  Apples, 
one  dollar  each. 

To  J.  C.  Whilall,  for  fine  Oranges  and  Lemons,  two  dollars. 

To  Mi.ss  Gratz.,  for  fine  delicious  figs,  three  dollars. 

To  J.  B.  Smith,  for  fine  German  Medlars,  two  dollars. 
W.  D.  Hhin'ckle, 
Peter  Mackenzie, 

PhilwUlphia,  Sept.  17, 1846.  Geo.  Zajstzisger. 

The  Committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  "Vegetables, 
respectfully  reporl  the  following  as  the  result  of  their  exa- 
mination, viz. 

POTATOKS. 

For  the  best,  one  bushel,  to  .Samuel  Cooper. 

For  the  nexl  besl  do.,  to  Joseph  C.  Zane. 

A  special  premium  for  seventeen  varieties  of  seedlings,  lo 
J.  J.  Jennings,  five  dollars 

For  the  best  Sweet,  one  bu.shei  to  G.  Brown. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  C.  Hopkins. 
ON  loss. 

For  the  best  four  dozen,  to  J.  Riley,  gardener  at  the  In- 
sane Hospital. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  A.  Fellen. 

CABBAGE. 

For  the  best  six  heads,  to  P.  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss 
Gratz. 
For  the  next  best  do.,  to  A.  Felten. 
For  the  besl  Red  do.,  to  J.  J.  Jennings. 
For  the  next  best  do.,  lo  S.  Coof>er. 

CARROTS. 

For  the  best,  garden  culture,  to  A.  Felten. 

For  the  nexl  best,   do.,  to  W.  Hall,  gardener  to  C.  Cope. 

BEETS. 

For  the  best,  one  dozen,  and  the  nexl  best  do.,  to  A.  Felten. 

LETTUCE. 

For  the  best  six  heads,  and  tlie  next  best  do.,  to  A.  Felten. 

ENDIVE. 

For  the  best  blanched  six  heads,  to  A.  Felten. 
For  the  next  best  do.,  to  S.  Cooper. 

CHARD. 

For  the  best,  six  heads.,  to  Anthony  Felten. 
For  the  next  best  do.,  to  Samuel  Cooper. 

CARDOON. 

For  the  best,  six  heads,  to  Anthony  Felten. 

For  the  next  besl  do.,  lo  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  G.  G.  Leiper. 

CELERY. 

For  the  best,  six  stalks,  to  MV.  Simon,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Carpenter. 
For  the  next  besl  do.  to  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  G.  G.  Leiper. 

SALSIFY. 

For  the  best,  two  dozen,  to  Anthony  Felten. 
For  the  next  best,  do.,  to  .Samuel  Cooper. 

EGG  PLANTS. 

For  the  best  six,  to  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  G.  G.  Leiper. 
For  the  nexl  besl  do.,  to  J.  Riley,  of  the  InsaneHospital. 

TOMATOES. 

For  the  best,  one  peck,  to  Anthony  Felten. 

For  the  nexl  best  do.,  to  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  G.  G.  Leiper. 

CRANBERRIES. 

Not  the  quantity  exhibited. 

PUMPKINS. 

For  the  largest,  two,  to  A.  Henderson,  gardener  to  W. 
Chancellor. 

For  the  next  largest,  do.,  to  Anthony  Felten. 


VKOKTABLEII. 

For  the  besl  display,  to  Anthony  Felten. 

For  the  next  be.il  (lo.,  lo  J.  C.  Kngleman. 

For  the  nexl  best  do.,  to  Samuel  Cooper. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  to  J.  Jones,  gardener  lo  G.  G.  Leiper. 

HONET. 

For  the  best  display,  to  Jeruinlah  Foulk. 

For  the  next  be.il  do.,  to  U.  Trites. 

For  the  next  besl  do.,  to  Jeremiah  Foulk. 
Sfifcial    I'remiums. 

To  W.  Sjiiton,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Carpenter,  for  aduplay, 
two  dollars. 

To  R.  Henry,   gardener  to  G.  Blight,   for  a  display,   two 
dollars. 

To  A.  Palton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne,  for  a  display,  two 
dollars. 

To  A.  Henderson,  gardener  to  W.  Chancellor,  for  a  dis- 
play, two  dollars. 

To.  D.  R.  .MeCroney.  gardener  at  the  Friend's  Asylum, 
for  a  display,  two  dollars. 

To  John  Austin,  gardener  to  Isaac  B.  Baiter,  for  a  display, 
two  dollars. 

To  John  Jackson  of  Darby,  Pa.,  for  a  display,  two  dollars. 

To  J.  R.  Bowman,  of  Lower  Merion,  Pa.,  for  a  display, 
two  dollars. 

To  Dr.  Rivinus,  for  very  fine  Turnip  Celery,  two  dollars. 

The  committee  have  taken  favorable  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing, viz 

Edward  Rogers,  very  fine  display. 

John  Riley,   gardener   at   the   Insane    Hospital,   very   fine 
display. 

Win.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  a  very  fine  display. 

R.  Buist,  Celery  and  Potatoes. 

Miss  .Ale  Donald,  Mexican  Gourd. 

Joseph  Diamond,  Valparaiso  .Squash. 

J.  C  Englcntan,  superior  Sugar  Corn. 

James  Remixgtow, 
Edwin  .Meredith, 

J.  W.  M/iRTIEN, 

Henry  A.  Dreer. 
Philofhlphia,  Sept.  16,  1846.  Isaac  B.  Baxter. 


The  Coininiltee  on  Flowers,  Designs,  etc.,  appointed  to 
award  the  Society's  premiums  for  ihe  Eighteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, beg  respectfully  to  make  the  following  report  : 

For  llie  best  twenty  named  varieties  of  Dahlias,  three  dol-  . 
lars  lo  Gerhard  Schmiiz. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  two  dollars,  to  Gerhard  Schmiiz. 

For  the  best  American  Seedling  Dahlia,  parti-colored,  three 
dollars,  lo  Gerhard  Schmitz 

For   the    best  do.,  self-colored,  three  dollars  to  G.  Schmitz. 

For  the  best  and  mosl  appropriate  design  formed  of  cut  flow- 
ers.forty  dollars,  to  Archibald  Henderson,  gardener  to  Whar- 
ton Chancellor,  representing  a  Collage  .Summer  hou.se. 

For  Ihe  iisxt  besl  design,  thirty  dollars,  to  Samuel  Maupay, 
for  the  plan  of  a  rural  temple. 

For  the  next  best  design,  twenty  dollars,  to  Joseph  Cook,  for 
a  pretty  rustic  arbor. 

For  the  next  best  design,  fifteen  dollars,  to  Samuel  Maupay, 
for  a   representation  of  a  grotto. 

For  the  next  besl  design,  twelve  dollars,  to  Samuel  Maupay, 
for  a  plan  of  a  pagoda. 

For  the  next  best  design,  ten  dollars,  to  P.  Gallagher,  gar- 
dener to  Miss  Gratz,  for  a  pretty  rustic  temple. 

For  the  next  besl  design,  eight  dollars,  to  Samuel  Maitpay, 
for  a  triumphal  arch. 

For  the  next  best  design,  six  dollars  to  Archibald  Hender- 
son, gardener  to  Wharton  Chancellor,  for  a  large  rural  centre 
table. 

For  tlie  next  best  design,  five  dollars,  to  the  same,  for  a 
small  centre  table. 

For  the  best  and  most  approved  bouquet,  seven  dollars  to 
Robert  Kilvinglon,  for  a  beautiful  Cone. 

For  the  nexl  besl  bouquet,  five  dollars  to  Archibald  Hender- 
son, gardener  to  Wharton  Chancellor,  for  a  hanilsome  basket. 

For  ihe  next  best  bouquet,  three  dollars,  to  Peter  Carolan, 
gardener  to  Samuel  Welsh,  for  a  handsome  basket. 

For  the  best  bouquet,  formed  of  indigenous  flowers,  five 
dollars,  to  Robert  Kilvinglon,  for  a  beautiful  urn. 

For  the  next  best  bouquet,  three  dollars,  to  Peter  Carolan, 
gardener  to  Samuel  AVelsh.  for  a  preiiy  basket 

For  the  besl  pair  of  wreaths,  ten  dol'lars,  to  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, gardener  to  Chancellor  Wharton. 

For  the  next  best  do.,  five  dollars  for  the  same. 
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For  the  next  best  do.,  three  dollars,  to  the  same. 

Agreeably  to  the  schedule  ot"  premiums,  your  committee 
have  been  restricted  from  awarding  any  special  premiums — 
yet  they  cannot  feel  satisfied,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  taste  and  skill  displayed  by  several  of  the  contributors  of 
designs,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  addition  to  the  scenic  arrange- 
ment of  the  room,  unless  they  recommend  the  following  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  specially  j  and  which  tliey  now  cheer- 
fully do  as  follows,  viz. 

Ten  dollars  to  Alex.  Caie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Camac,  for  a 
beautiful  rustic  stand. 

Five  dollars  to  Archibald  Henderson,  gardener  to  Wharton 
Chancellor,  for  a  tlower  settee. 

Ten  dollars  to  the  same,  lor  a  pair  of  beautiful  vases. 

Forty  dollars  to  Peter  Raabe,  for  a  pair  of  really  magnificent 
cornucopias. 

Five  dollars  to  R.  Fetters,  for  a  design  of  cut  flowers. 

Seven  dollars  to  J.  McKee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey, 
for  a  very  beautiful  stand  for  exhibiting  grapes. 

Five  dollars  to  Miss  Weaver  of  West  Chester,  for  a  very 
pretty  Cornucopia. 

Three  dollars  to  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  for  a 
very  handsome  basket  of  cut  flowers. 

Your  Committee  in  closing  their  report,  beg  to  offer  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  different  donors  of  out  flowers,  for  the 
daily  contributions  made  by  them  in  aiding  the  ladies  in  deco- 
rating ttie  floral  part  of  the  exhibhion. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Thomas  C.  Percival, 
Nathaniel  Kxowles, 
W.  H.  Dillingham, 
Gavin  Watson, 
John  Sherwood. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  21,  lS4fi. 

Report  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Eighteenth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  Sep- 
tember 16th,  17th,  and  18th,  184G,  in  the  Museum  Building,  as 
heretofore  ;  the  general  arrangement  was  similar  to  former  oc- 
casions ;  the  lower  saloon  containing  the  exotic  plants  and  large 
floral  designs,  the  upper,  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  plants  were  shown  on  tables  of  like  construction  to  the 
last  autumnal  display  ;  the  designs  were  placed  in  various  po- 
sitions through  the  saloon  with  good  effect,  and  consisted  of 
fanciful  temples,  ornamental  cottages,  arbors,  pagoda,  trium- 
phal arch,  centre  tables,  settees,  urns,  vases,  and  other  devices 
ill  increased  numbers,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  design  and  embellishment,  and  received  due  en- 
comiums from  the  throng  of  disceriung  visitors  which  con- 
stantly graced  the  saloon. 

The  arrangement  of  the  display,  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  upper  grand  saloon,  in  which  were  arrayed  the  Fruits 
Bnd  Vegetables,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  former 
occasions,  being  in  decidedly  better  taste,  and  reliected  great 
credit  on  the  originator  of  the  plan.  The  great  nund)er  of 
columns  ranging  from  the  galleries  to  the  lofty  ceiling,  around 
the  entire  saloon,  were  beautifully  entwined  with  evergreen 
■Wreaths  of  Laurel  and  Spruce,  each  wreath  rishig  from  the 
Spruce-covered  base  in  admirable  taste  ;  fringing  the  gallery 
below  the  columns  were  the  wreaths  of  Lycopodium,  and 
under  each  pair  of  columns  on  the  first  floor,  were  suspended 
circular  wreaths,  thus  finLsliing  the  embellishment  with 
effect. 

The  tables  which  were  laden  with  the  weight  of  delicious 
fruits,  etc.,  were  con.structed  in  the  mo.st  admirable  manner 
for  displaying  to  the  greatest  advantage  this  portion  of  the 
exhibition,  and  were  disposed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
sides  of  the  saloon,  through  the  centre.  The  first  in  order, 
upon  entering  at  the  west  end,  was  of  circular  form,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  rising  by  five  terraces  to  an  altilude  of  near- 
ly sLx  feet,  on  w^hich  were  seen  the  splendid  contributions  of 
Peaches,  in  baskets  and  glass  dishes,  the  top  crowned  with  a 
very  hand-some  stand  of  delicious  (breign  Grapes,  tastefully 
festooned.  The  table  next  in  order  was  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  eight  feet  in  width,  with  prominent  circular  ends 
of  twelve  feet  diameler,  rising  by  four  grades  <m  the  .south 
and  three  on  the  north  range  to  the  height  of  six  feet  ;  on  the 
south  were  the  various  kinds  of  Fruits,  the  Pears,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Lemons,  etc.,  interspersed  in  glass 
di.^hes ;  and  suspended  against  a  light  ground  at  the  topmo.st 
elevation,  along  the  entire  length,  was  shown  the  great  abun- 
dance of  Grapes,  presenting  this  luscious  fruit  in  the  best 
light :  on  the  north  range  were  displayed  great  varieties  of 
fine  vegetables  ;  on  the  top  were  the  contributions  of  honey, 


preserved  fruits,  grapes  in  pots,  bouquets  and  arches  of  g^row- 
ing  climbing  plants.  Crowning  the  circular  ends  of  this 
great  table,  resting  on  the  second  elevation,  were  two  splen- 
did evergreen  Cornucopias,  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  thirty 
inches  in  diameler  at  tlie  opening,  encircled  with  \vreaths  of 
beautiful  flowers,  the  one  on  the  west  end  pouring  (brth  in 
the  greatest  profusion  various  kinds  of  fruits — the  other  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  an  immense  amount  of  vegetables, 
an  appropriate  and  most  beautiful  device.  The  next  table  in 
order  was  of  similar  dimensions  and  form  with  the  first  men- 
tioned, covered  with  Apples,  exhibiting  a  great  pyramid 
of  that  important  fruit.  The  last  table  to  be  described  was 
one  of  immense  size,  and  semicircular  form,  jutting  out  frora 
the  east  end  of  the  saloon,  embracing  its  en-ire  width  be- 
tween the  columns,  and  ascending  by  grades  almost  to  the 
gallery,  on  which  was  seen  one  contributor's  collection,  a 
rich  display  of  esculents,  containing  ui  profusion  almost  eve- 
ry culinary  vegetable  in  cultivation,  and  presenting  a  minia- 
ture mountain.  A  small  beautiful  Cornucopia  from  a  neigh- 
boring county,  pouruig  out  its  treasures  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, was  placed  on  the  table  containing  the  apples,  and 
between  this  table  and  the  large  one,  was  a  small  chaste 
grape  arbor,  bearing  most  delicious  foreign  Grapes  ;  a  very 
lirelty  flower  stand  with  handsome  evergreen  urn,  interwo- 
ven with  fine  flowers,  and  topped  whh  a  vase  of  choice  Ro- 
ses, stood  between  the  large  table  and  the  one  conlaining  the 
Peaches.  In  other  parts  of  the  saloon  were  tables  containing 
vegetables,  as  those  originally  prepared  proved  insufficienl. 

For  the  detail  of  objects,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  par- 
ticulars w-hich  follow.  A  few  seem  to  require  a  mure  es- 
pecial  notice,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  a  splendid 
contribution  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  ground 
with  the  slight  protection  temporarily  afforded  by  cauliflower 
sashes,  during  the  sudden  changes  of  the  summer  season,  as 
represented  by  the  contributor  at  the  last  autumnal  exhibi- 
tion. A  splendid  contribution  of  white  Syrian  grapes  were 
shown,  one  bunch  of  which  weighed  eight  pounds;  another, 
a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg  from  New-Bedford,  which,  for 
size  and  perfection  of  berry,  has  been  unsurpassed  :  one  con- 
tribution from  Andalusia,  and  another  trom  Gerrnantown.  were 
each  creditable  for  variety  and  fineness  of  fruit.  A  beautiful 
peach,  the  Red-cheeked  Melocoton,  iVom  Chester  couiuy,  was 
remarkably  fine.  A  contribution  of  apples,  consisting  of  se- 
veral varieties,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  the  admiration  of 
visitors,  for  beauty  of  appearance,  both  in  regard  to  size  and 
freedom  from  imperfections ;  one  variety  called  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, was  a  splendid  specimen.  Another  contribution  from 
Bucks  county  contained  numerous  varieties,  remarkable  on 
that  account.  Seedling  plums  from  Spring  Garden,  and  seed- 
ling apples  from  Burlington,  New-Jersey,  were  exhibited. 

A  vegetable  seldom  seen  and  little  kno\vn.  the  Celeriac, 
was  presented  from  West  Chester ;  a  contribution  consisting 
of  seventeen  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes,  from  Bristol  town- 
ship was  observed.  A  |X>tato  recently  introduced,  originating 
in  New  Holland,  called  the  Hobart  town  variety,  was  reported 
to  be  an  acquisition  by  the  exhibitor. 


Among  the  contributions  of  Plants  exhibited,  those  shown 
by  Caleb  Cope,  Col.  Robert  Carr,  Gen.  R.  Patterson,  Peter 
Mackenzie,  Chalmets  and  McDonald,  (Camden,  N.J.)  Robert 
Buist,  Landreih  &  Fulton,  and  Ritchie  &  Dick,  were  remark- 
able for  number,  beauty,  and  variety. 

Extensive  collections  of  fine  plants  were  exhibited  also  by 
James  Dundas,  Jacob  Snider,  jr.,  Peter  Raabe,  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Frederick  Allgier,  William  R.  Hanson,  Andrew  Dry- 
burgh,  Robert  Kilvington,  William  Carvill,  and  Dr.  G.  Wat- 
sou 

Some  fine  specimens  were  also  exhibited  by  John  Morgan, 
Isaac  Burk,  and  Mrs.  Peale. 

Magiiificiiit  and  beautiful  designs  were  exhibited  by  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  gardener  to  AVharlon  Chancellor,  Samuel 
Maupay,  Joseph  Cook,  Patrick  Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss 
Graiz.  Peter  Raabe,  Alexander  Caie,  gardener  to  Mrs  Camac, 
and  Richard  Fetters. 

Baskets  of  flowers,  bouquets  etc.,  were  exhibited  by  Robert 
Kilvington.  Peter  Carolan,  gardener  to  Samuel  Welsh,  Miss 
Sydney  Weaver,  West  Chester,  William  Hall,  gardener  to  C. 
Cope,  James  McKec,  gardener  toC.  Chauncey,  Benjamin  Gul- 
li.ss,  gardener  to  J  Snider,  Miss  H.  Fleeger,  Miss  Percival, 
Roi)ert  Buisl.  Andrew  Palton,  gardener  to  .Mrs.  Kohne,  Chal- 
mers Sc  McDonald.  Gerhard  Schmitz,  and  Landreth  &  Fulton. 

Fruis  were  exhibited  as  follows  : 

John  .■<herwo(Kl,  eighteen  varieties  of  fine  foreign  grapes. 

George  W.  Carpenter,  fourteen  varieties  of  the  same. 

Caleb  Cope,  twelve  varieties  of  the  same. 
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Jiwrph  Co\v|icrlliwnil,  two  vnrielics  of  llie  same. 
Tlirre  wire  iiUi>  miiiiiToiis  variclns  ol"  tiriipes.  both  unlive 
ojhI  lori-i(.Mi.  coiilrilmliii  liy  Charles  C'l^aiiuccy,  Joliii  Aii.spni'li, 
Win  Anit'lil.  Nivv-Htdronl.  Jiiiiics  UuikIus,  Eilwiii  Miildle- 
loii,  JiTi'iiiijili  Coiiirorl,  Kniiicis  BihIimc,  Jiicoli  .Snider,  jr., 
John  Nnpli-'f.  lli>hi-rl  liuist,  Hieharil  .S.  l"ichl.  I'riiK-eloii,  N.  J.. 
Wilhnm  11.  IIiuisi>ii,  Jiiims  Laws,  Henry  N.  Johnson,  G.  1). 
.Siniili,  John  l>ini;herty.  S.  Kuy.srr.  \V.  II.  Fronrh,  Gobhiird 
Harris,  Isaac  B.  Haxtt-r,  Townaeiul  Hilliurd,  Willinni  Johns. 
IVlur  .•*hnsicr.  Jiu'oh  Sliible,  L.  AckiTman.  Camden,  N.  J.. 
I).  O.  Tainni,  Susan  J.  Smith,  I'elcr  Raabf ,  and  Lt-wis  Craft. 
Peaches  were  fxhibiled  by  Allen  Jones,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Unac  I'ullen,  HejRlitsiowii,  N.  J.,  Oen.  G.  Harlnian,  Chester 
CO..  K.  \V'.  I'reiieli,  Moorestown,  N.J.,  W.  Johns.  John  C. 
Clark,  Newcastle,  Del.,  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  J.  E.  r^coit,  John 
Shcrwoixi.  Charles  .Al.  llarker,  .Mount  Holly,  N.J. ,  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Valentine,  A.  G.  K^nvland,  Edwin  .Middlelon,  C.  D.  Kell,  Ro- 
bert Johnson,  W.  11.  Hanson,  and  Wharton  Chancellor. 

Pears- — John  Ruitcr,  West  Chester,  exhibited  iweiiiy-three 
varieties. 
Jnbez  W.  Hayes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  twenty-one  varieties. 
Tiiomas  Hancock,  Burlington,  thirteen  varieties. 
John  B.  Smith,  twelve  varieties. 

Numerous  delicious  varieties  of  this  fruit  were  also  exhibi- 
ted by  Samuel  Manpay,  Landrelh  and  Fulton,  Robert  Henry, 
gardener  to  G.  Blight.  Frederick  Allgier,  Jacob  Snider,  jr., 
Samuel  A-  Walker.  .Malcolm  Macueii,  Col.  Robert  Carr,  Jas. 
Dundas.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Freeman,  George  AV.  Carpenter,  Ja- 
cob Sennelf.  John  C.  Clark,  Del.,  G.  Liggett,  Miss  Gratz,  I.saac 
B.  Baxter,  Townseiid  Sharpless,  W'.  R.  Hanson,  Miss  F.  Fell, 
John  Jackson,  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  Edwin  Middlelon,  George 
B.  Deacon,  J.  H.  Ruckman.  and  Wharton  Chancellor. 

Apples- — James  Moon  of  Bucks  county,  exhibited  fifty-nine 
varieties. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  forty  named  varieties,  and 
some  unknown. 

George  B.  Deneon,  Bnrlinsion.  .\.  J.,  thirty-four  named  va- 
rieties, and  three  unknown  and  three  natural. 

Tnomas  Hancock.  Burlington.  .N.  J.,  thirty-eight  named  va- 
rieties, and  thirty-six  seedling  apples. 
John  Kaighn.  N.  J.,  seventeen  varieties. 
General   M.  S.  Wade,   of  Cincinnaii,   Ohio,   a  Fall    Pippin 
weighing  20  oz.,  a  splendid  t'ruit  named  Emperor  Alexander. 
a  Gloria  Muiirii  weigliing  27  oz.,  and  some  other  varieties. 

Fine  varielies  were  also  presented  by  John  B.  Smith,  Wm. 
R.Hanson.  David  Holland,  Kingses.sing,  Henry  Spachius,  Jere- 
miah Comforl,  John  Fell,  G.  W.  Carpenter,  Henry  N.  .John- 
son, Henry  G.  Freeman,  Jacob  Haines,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
and  Joiin  Ruiter,   West  Chester. 

Quinces— B\-  Judge  Wilkins,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Thomas 
Hancock.  Burlington;  George  J.  Eeiper,  Delaware  county; 
H.  S..  and  from  Friends"  Asylum. 

By  D.  Landrcth  &  Fulton,  the  Japan  Quince,  and  by  Robert 
Buist  the  Chinese  Quince. 

Aectarints — By  John  Sherwood. 

Plums  — i!y  C.  J.  Macuen,  Dr.  C.  M.  Griffith,  John  Rutter, 
and  Kale  B.  Ens>land. 

Water-J\[ehiis  —By  Joseph  I.  Hatch,  N.  J.,  Joseph  C  Zane, 
Miss  Gratz.  W.  Brown,  George  Catlell,  N.  J. 

Nutmng  Melons-— By  Joseph  C.  Zane  and  Caleb  Cope. 
Fi^s— By  Miss  Graiz.  Adam  Price,  N.  J.,  John  Nagee,  Jo- 
nathan .Mulford.  and  John  B.  Smith. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits— By  J.  C.  Whitall,  Oranges  and  Le- 
mons; Caleb  Copt',  Lemons  and  fruit  of  the  double  flowering 
Apples;  John  B.  Smith.  German  Medlars;  George  W.  Car- 
penter, fruit  of  Jambosa  vulgaris ;  Mrs.  Kohne,  Papaws  ;  John 
Rutter,  Almonds;  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  Almonds;  William  R. 
liaiison.  Osaire  Oranges :  Thomas  Hancock,  Cranberries,  and 
Spanish  Cob  Nut;  Miss  Gratz,  Filberts;  Girard  Hank,  Fil- 
berts ;  R.  Kilvington,  American  Hard  Nut,  Miss  A.  Graham, 
Walnuts. 

re^efoAfes.— Excellent  and  large  quantities  of  almost  every 
varielv  of  known  esculents  were  exhibited  by  Anthony  Felten, 
Jno.  C.  Engleman,  Samuel  C.  Cooper.  George  J.  Leiper,  Dr. 
E.  I.  Riviiius.  D.  R.  McCrony,  gardener  at  Friends'  Asylum, 
George  W.  Carpenter,  Robert  Henry,  gardener  to  George 
Blight.  Andrew  Pulton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kohne,  John  Riley, 
gardener  at  Insane  Hospital,  Robert  Buist.  Wliarton  Chancel- 
lor. Isaac  B.  Baxter,  John  J.  Jennings,  John  Jackson.  Caleb 
Cope.  Miss  Graiz.  Edward  Rogers,  James  Diamond,  N.  J., 
Edward  M.  Hestoii.  J.  R.  Bowmen,  Miss  E.  McDonald,  Wm. 
H.  Jewell.  Jacob  Murphey,  Jacob  Snider,  jr.,  Charles  Jessup, 
N.  J.,  Charles  Hopkins,  N.  J.,  George  Browu  N.  J  J.  J. 
Hatch,  and  Jos.  C.  Zane. 


Jixhibilion  of  November,  ]7,  1846. 

The  attendance  of  visilirs  was  good,  and  the  display  re" 
markolily  tine,  and  consi.sied  principally  oi  Chrynunlhetnum.*, 
of  which  there  were  seven  exunsive  collections  of  choice  and 
heauiiful  .specimens ;  also  three  collections  of  grcen-houne 
plants,  containing  superb  flowering  Epipliyllnnis,  Snivinii.  etc. 

A  plant  of  much  interest  was  also  hhuwn.  the  Ltlurn  gttiti- 
nijlont.  hy  some  called  Buonajxirle  Juiicea,  in  llower.  Thin 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  specimen  that  has  liliHinud  in  tiiin 
country.  It  has  numerous  slender  roundish  radical  leaves,  somn 
of  which  bear  filaments;  all  terminate  in  shorp  thorny  [xiiiiis; 
ihe  stem  is  now  about  thirteen  feet  high,  slender,  with  nume- 
rous, long  narrow  .scales,  arranged  in  .spiral  form,  terminating 
in  a  spike  thickly  studded  with  innumerable  twin  flowers,  onc- 
Ihiril  lis  length  ;  the  flowers  arc  greenish  white,  petals  recurv- 
ed, «tamen.s  and  pistils  inserted.  Two-thirds  of  the  spike  have 
yet  to  bloom,  and  the  stem  will  elongate  considerable  as  the 
blooming  progresses. 

There  were  also  fine  displays  of  vegetables ;  also  dishes  of 
Pears  and  Grapes. 

The  lollowiiig  are  the  reports  of  the  committees  : 

The  Commillee  on  plants  and  flowers  beg  leave  to  report, 
that  they  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  display  of  plants  m  pots,  83,  to  James  Buist, 
gardener  to  James  Dimdas. 

For  the  next  best  display  of  ditto,  S2.  to  Daniel  Lahey,  gar- 
dener to  J.  N.  Dickson. 

For  the  best  bouquet,  $3,  to  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb 
Cope. 

For  the  next  best  bouquet,  $2,  to  A.  Henderson,  gardener  to 
W.  Chancellor. 

A  special  premium  of  SI,  for  a  bouquet,  to  John  Sherwood. 

For  the  best  twelve  named  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
$3  to  Benj.  Gulliss.  gardener  to  Jacob  Snider,  jr. 

For  the  next  best  twelve  ditto.  S2,  to  Archibald  Henderson. 

For  the  best  American  .seedling  Chrysanthemums,  $3,  to 
Benj.  Gulliss 

The  Committee  mention  with  pleasure,  a  fine  specimen  of 
LittiEa  geminiflora  in  flower,  exhibited  by  John  Sherwoo<l, 
being  the  first,  they  believe,  ever  flowered  in  the  country,  for 
which  they  have  awarded  him  a  special  premium  of  S15. 

They  would  also  mention  the  general  fine  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums and  Epiphyllums,  the  latter  the  best  and  finest 
...pecimens  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
following  in  their  deparlment  this  evening,  viz. 

A  dish  of  Pears,  (I'rederic  of  Wirlemburg,)  deposited  by 
I.  B.  Baxter. 

A  dish  of  Pears,  by  Benjamin  Gulliss,  gardener  to  Jacob 
Snider,  jr.  .  ^   ,  ^  ^ 

A  mammothApple  from  Virginia,  by  Caleb  Cope. 

A  dish  of  luscious  Grapes,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
by  J.  Sherwood. 

A  dish  of  winter  Pears,  by  C.  J.  Macuen. 

And  your  Committee  recommend  a  premium  of  one  dollar 
each  to  the  contributors  of  Pears,  and  three  dollars  lor  the 
Grapes  to  John  Sherwood. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  that  they  have  award- 
ed Ihe  following  premiums,  viz. 

For  the  best  celery,  six  stalks,  $3,  to  Wm.  Smton,  gardener 
to  G.  W.  Carpenter.'  .  ,         _„  .,.• 

For  the  best  Cauliflowers,  five  in  number,  $3,  to  Albinuo 
T     Felten. 

For  the  best  Broccoli,  five  in  number,  $3,  to  Anthony  Fel- 

For  the  most  interesting  display  of  Vegetables,  $3,  to  An- 
thony Felten.  „     .  .  ,    ,  ,  .     t  xt 

For  the  next  ditto,  S2,  to  Daniel  Lahey,  gardener  to  J.  N. 
Dickson.    All  of  which  is  respectlully  submitted. 

Members  elected--A\fTe<l  S-  Monson,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  New-Haven  Horticultural  Society  ;  George  Gabriel,  Sec. 
and  Virgil  M.  Dow,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  same ; 
Ex-Governor  Henry  M.  Edwards  of  New-Haven,  and  J.  B. 
Mantel    of  New- York,  to  honorary  viemberslup^ 

losenh  B  Zane.  Camden.  N.  J.,  Robert  H.  Thomas,  Bo- 
bemia  Manor  Md.,  Eli  K.  Price,  John  Grey,  Wm  J^  Jetiks 
D  W  Eldridge,  Dr.  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Dr  C.  M.  Griffiths, 
Sr.  Thom!^  H*"  V.rdley,  Charles  S.  Wents  jr.,  J.  R.  John- 
son, and  Samuel  Bough,  to  res^der^t  membersh^P^^^^^^  ^^^ 
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What  one  would  do  if  he  were  a  duke, 

AND  HAD  HALF  A  MILLION  A  YEAR  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  could  be  audibly  put  by  a 
magician  or  a  fairy,  as  in  the  bygone  days  of 
wands  and  enchantments,  would  set  all  the 
restless  and  ambitious  directly  to  air-castle- 
building.  Visions  of  the  enjoyment  of 
great  estates,  grand  palaces,  galleries  of 
pictures,  richly  stored  libraries,  stately  gar- 
dens, and  superb  equipages,  would  no  doubt 
quickly  crowd  upon  the  flushed  imaginations 
of  many  even  of  our  soberest  readers.  Each 
person  would  give  an  unlimited  scope,  in  the 
ideal  race  of  happiness,  to  his  favorite  hob- 
by, which  nothing  but  the  actual  trial  would 
convince  him  that  he  could  not  ride  better 
and  more  wisely  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-men. 

We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  some 
clever  and  graphic  notes  of  a  visit  to  Chats- 
worth,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  This  place,  as  a  highly  ar- 
tistical  country  residence,  is  admitted  to 
stand  alone  even  in  England,  and  therefore 
in  the  world.  To  save  our  readers  the  trou- 
ble of  perplexing  their  own  wits  to  conjec- 
ture what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  bur- 
dened or  blessed  with  the  expenditure  of 
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the  best  ducal  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  notes  which 
follow. 

We  may  give  a  personal  relish  to  the  ac- 
count, by  observing  that  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire is  a  bachelor ;  that  it  is  a  princi- 
ple with  him  to  expend  the  most  of  his 
enormous  income  on  his  estate,  and  that 
gardening  is  his  passion.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
where  he  is,  among  enthusiastic  amateurs, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  them  all.  He  sends 
botanical  collectors  to  the  most  distant  and 
unexplored  countries,  in  search  of  new 
plants  at  his  own  cost.  He  travels,  with 
his  head  gardener,  all  over  Europe,  to  exa- 
mine the  finest  conservatories,  and  returns 
home  to  build  one  larger  and  loftier  than 
them  all.  He  goes  to  Italy,  to  study  the 
effect  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  that  he  may 
copy  it  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  water-works 
at  his  private  country-place ;  and  he  takes 
down  a  whole  village  near  the  borders 
of  his  park,  in  order  to  improve  and  rebuild 
it  in  the  niost  tasteful,  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque manner. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  gardening,  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  displays  his  admirable 
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taste.  Chatsworth  is  not  less  remarlcable 
for  the  treasures  of  art  collected  within  its 
walls.  Its  picture  galleries,  its  library,  its 
hail  of  sculpture,  its  Ei^yptian  antiquities, 
its  stores  of  plate,  each  is  so  remarkable  in 
its  way,  that  it  would  make  a  reputation  for 
any  place  of  less  note.  In  his  equipage, 
though  often  simple  enough,  the  Duke  has 
an  individuality  of  his  own,  and  we  re- 
member reading  a  description  by  that  e.x- 
cellent  judge  of  such  matters.  Prince  Puck- 
LER  MusKAU,  of  the  Duke's  turn-out  at 
Doncaster  races — a  coach  with  six  horses 
and  twelve  outriders,  which  in  point  of  taste 
and  effect,  eclipsed  all  competitors,  even 
there. 

But  this  is  of  little  moment  to  our  readers, 
most  of  whom,  doubtless,  relish  more  their 
May  dukes,  than  anecdotes  of  even  the  Royal 
Dukes  themselves.  But  there  is  a  certain 
satisfaction,  even  to  the  humble  cultivator 
of  a  dozen  trees  or  plants,  or  a  little  plot  of 
ground,  in  feeling  that  his  dearest  hobby — 
gardening,  is  also  the  favorite  resource  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  cultivated 
English  nobles.  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful 
whether  the  former  does  not  gather  with  a 
stronger  satisfaction,  the  few  fruits  and  flow- 
ers so  carefully  watched  and  reared  by  his 
own  hands,  than  the  latter  experiences  in 
beholding  the  superb  desserts  of  hot-house 
growth,  which  every  day  adorn  his  table, 
but  which  he  does  not  know  individually, 
and  by  heart — which  others  have  reared 
for  him — thinned,  watered,  and  shaded — 
watched  the  sunny  cheek  redden,  and  the 
bloom  deepen — without  any  of  that  strong 
personal  interest  which  glads  the  heart  of  the 
possessor  of  a  small,  dearly-prized  garden. 
He  gains  by  the  possession  of  the  mighty 
whole,  but  he  loses  as  much  by  losing  the 
familiar  interest  in  the  inexhaustible  little. 
Such  is  the  divine  nature  of  the  principle 
of  compensation ! 


But  we  must  not  moralize  while  our  read- 
ers are  impatient  for  the  notes  themselves. 


Notes  taken  at  Chatsworth. — I  know  very 
well,  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  my  im- 
pressions of  Chatsworth,  and  this,  not  chief- 
I}'^  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
private  residences  in  Europe,  but  because 
the  Duke,  who  is  its  possessor,  is,  as  you 
very  well  know,  quite  at  the  head  of  all 
the  people  who  are  garden-mad.  In  other 
words,  horticulture  is  his  hobby,  and  as  his 
estate  is  a  princely  one,  and  as  I  think  the 
days  of  such  estates  are  numbered,  even  in 
the  old  world — even  in  aristocratic  EnglancI, 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  this  capital  example 
of  what  great  individual  wealth  and  taste 
can  do,  and  does  do,  before  it  is  too  late. 
This  is,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced,  the  last 
century  in  which  such  a  place  as  Chatsworth 
can  be  maintained. 

The  situation  of  the  house  at  Chatsworth 
did  not  strike  me  as  pleasantly  as  it  might. 
This  is  because  it  is  placed  in  a  valley,  and 
its  magnitude  and  noble  character  would 
have  been  more  becomingly  displayed  on  a 
height,  like  Belvoir  Castle.  But  the  main 
part  of  the  house  was  built  by  the  first  Duke 
in  1702,  the  days  when  snugness  and  shel- 
ter and  warmth  were  ideas  that  too  strongly 
had  possession  of  both  the  clergj'  and  nobles 
to  allow  them  to  think  for  a  moment  of  any 
prospect,  in  comparison  with  them.  For 
England,  possibly  they  were  right. 

The  style  of  the  mansion,  (I  might  very 
well  call  it  palace,)  is  Palladian.  It  has 
been  exceedingly  enlarged  and  improved 
by  the  present  Duke,  chiefly  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent Italian  style. 

In  England,  as  you  know,  almost  every 
thing  is  done  in  the  most  solid  and  sub- 
stantial manner — as  if,  indeed,  it  were  to 
last  till  doomsday.  But  even  here,  in  this 
respect,   Chatsworth    is    very    remarkable. 
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There  is  nothing  sham — no  false  stone — 
false  marble — bronzed  iron,  or  base  metal 
covered  with  gold  leaf!  Every  thing  is  just 
what  it  appears — the  unquestionable  stuff — 
and  this  gives  a  certain  dignity  and  value 
to  objects,  that  compel  one's  respect.  In 
our  own  country,  you  know,  there  are  so 
many  imitations — from  wooden-marble  por- 
ticoes to  gilt  breast-pins,  that  it  gives  me 
now,  when  I  think  of  it,  a  sort  of  uneasy 
feeling,  as  if  the  owner  of  such  trumpery 
imitations  could  not  himself  be  genuine.  I 
felt  when  I  Avas  at  Chatsworth,  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  real  tangible 
duke. 

My  head  is  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
variety  of  notable  things  I  have  seen  here. 
But  there  are  two  matters  for  which  Chats- 
worth  has  such  a  towering  fame,  that  I  am 
at  no  loss  what  to  begin  with — I  mean  its 
water-ioorks,  and  its  great  consei'vatory. 

I  have  just  told  you  that  the  house  and 
grounds  about  it  are  in  a  valley.  If  there 
are  disadvantages  in  this,  there  are  also 
wonderful  beauties  which  grow  out  of  it. 
No  one  can  doubt  this,  after  seeing  that 
magnificent  jet,  the  Emperor  fountain^  as  I 
have  done  to-day.  It  is,  among  fountains, 
what  Niagara  is  among  waterfalls — it  quite 
puts  them  out. 

The  hills  behind  the  house  furnish  the 
supply  of  water  not  only  for  this  superb  jet, 
but  for  the  innumerable  other  water-works, 
of  some  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  pre- 
sently. 

The  Emperor  fountain  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  being  completed  about  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  visited  Eng- 
land a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  artificial 
reservoir,  or  lake,  which  supplies  it,  covers 
eight  acres.  It  is  about  380  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fountain,  and  you  may  get  some 
notion  of   the  extent   of  the  water-works, 


when  I  mention  that  the  pipe-laying  that 
has  been  going  on  here  for  all  the  various 
fountains,  within  the  last  five  years,  mea- 
sures over  two  miles. 

The  Emperor  fountain  plays  a  sublime 
single  jet,  to  the  height  of  267  feet  I  It 
quite  takes  one's  breath  away  with  its  liv- 
ing beauty.  It  is  projected  upward  with  a 
force  which  seems  almost  supernatural,  and 
like  the  fall  on  the  American  side  at  Nia- 
gara, comes  down  not  like  water,  but  a  great 
shower  of  diamonds  and  floating  precious 
stones.  When  there  is  a  gentle  breeze,  it 
waves  to  and  fro  like  a  gigantic  white 
plume.  To  see  it  to  advantage  then,  one 
should  take  a  stand  at  some  distance  in  the 
park,  so  that  its  snowy  form,  richly  varie- 
gated if  the  sun  shines,  is  relieved  by  the 
dark  back-ground  of  foliage.  When  the 
wind  is  high,  it  throws  the  spray  to  so  great 
a  distance,  that  they  are  obliged  to  shut  off 
the  head  of  water. 

I  must  give  you  some  more  distinct  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor,  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  principal  jets  in  the 
world. 

Height  of  jet. 
The  Emperor,  at  Chatsworth,   267  feet. 

Wilhehn's  hoche  fountain,  Hesse  Cas- 

sel, 190  " 

St.  Cloud, 160  " 

Russian  fountain,  Peterhoff, 120  " 

Old  fountain  at  Chatsworth 94  " 

Versailles,     90  " 

Park  fountain,  New-York,  (say)  • ...  50  " 

Next  to  the  Emperor  fountain  in  point  of 
interest,  is  what  is  called  the  "  Grand  Cas- 
cade." This  is  a  most  striking  and  gigan- 
tic exhibition  of  this  charming  element 
pressed  into  the  service  of  ornament  mere- 
ly. Many  of  my  shrewd  countrymen  would 
I  know,  shrug  their  shoulders  at  such  "a 
waste  of  water  power." 

The  "  Grand  Cascade  "  has  long  been  a 
feature  here.     It  consisted  originally  of  a 
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water  temple,  placed  on  tlie  side  of  a  wood- 
ed hill,  below  which  descended  a  flight  of 
broad  and  massive  stone  steps,  down  which 
a  flood  of  water  poured  with  grand  effect. 
This  effect  has  been  most  admirably  assist- 
ed by  the  taste  of  the  present  Duke,  who 
has  formed  a  "grand  and  massive  aqueduct 
of  stone,  which  gives  the  impression  that 
like  the  old  Romnn  arj'icducts,  it  origi- 
nally carried  the  water  across  the  valley, 
but  having  been  brolcen  or  ruined  near 
the  water  temple,  pours  down  its  Avhole  vo- 
lume of  water  a  hundred  feet,  close  behind 
this  building,  which  thence  rushes  down 
the  steps  in  the  "  Grand  Cascade." 

The  idea,  you  will  see,  is  a  very  bold  one, 
and  is  worked  out  as  only  a  man  of  large 
conception  and  gigantic  means  could  have 
done  it. 

I  could  write  you  a  volume  almost,  about 
the  water-works  here,  if  I  thought  you  had 
patience  to  read  it.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
varied  and  beautiful  forms  this  lovely  element 
is  made  to  assume  here,  for  the  adornment 
of  one  country  seat.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  soothing  effects,  is  felt  on  list- 
ening to  the  murmuring  sound  which  it 
gives  as  it  falls  gently  into  snowy  basins 
from  the  mouths  of  the  marble  lions  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  house.  The  only  conceit 
that  I  did  not  approve,  Avas  the  Weeping 
JVilloio  fountain,  a  badly  shaped  copper  tree, 
having  none  of  the  grace  of  its  natural 
type — which  pours  down  a  shower  on  the 
unlucky  pilgrim  that  rests  under  its  shadow! 

As  1  see  my  paper  is  fast  filling  up,  I 
must  hurry  you  ofTto  the  Great  Cofiservatory. 

Do  not  imagine  this  as  an  overgrown  hot- 
house attached  to  the  mansion,  or  as,  in 
fact,  resembling  any  thing  greenhouse-like 
that  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  quite 
an  object  by  itself — and  I  was,  therefore) 
pleased  with  its  site,  and  the  management  of 
the  locality. 


The  spot  where  it  is  situated,  is  about 
five  minutes  walk  from  the  house.  You 
pass  along  one  of  the  most  perfectly  kept 
carriage  roads,  through  the  park,  or  rather 
through  a  wood — then  under  a  striking  and 
picturesque  arch,  and  you  come  to  a  large 
opening  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  wood  of 
old  trees — an  opening  such  as  I  have  seen 
in  some  of  our  stateliest  forests,  and  which 
I  am  told,  was  actually  cleared  up  to  form 
the  site  for  this  building.  This  smooth 
area  is  surrounded  by  terraces,  which  form 
a  fine  frame-work  of  walks,  from  which 
the  conservatory  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  Grand  Conservatory  itself — I  cannot 
give  you  any  better  idea  of  it  than  by  tell- 
ing you  that  it  is  a  glass  structure  which 
covers  an  acre  of  ground — that  it  is  seventy 
feet  high  ;  and  that  the  carriage  road  is 
continued  directly  through  it,  so  that  the 
Duke  and  his  guests  can  drive  through  with 
a  coach  and  four  I  The  whole  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  the  pipes  to  convey 
which  measure  miles.  The  temperature  of  va- 
rious climates  is  imitated,  and  the  collection 
of  trees  and  plants  embraces  all  that  is  fairest 
and  loveliest  of  the  vegetable  world.  Here 
there  is  a  whole  avenue  of  Bananas  and 
Plantains  lining  one  of  the  grand  walks, 
and  among  them  Musa  cave?idishii  full  of 
flowers,  and  laden  with  heavy  masses  of 
fruit.  There,  in  an  appropriate  climate,  is 
a  charming  grove  of  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
An  aquarium,  or  pond  of  water,  is  the  site  for 
all  the  rare  and  curious  water  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants  of  the  tropics.  And  near 
by  is  a  wild  mass  of  rock-work,  of  Derby- 
shire spar,  looking  like  a  rich  bank  by  a 
forest  stream,  where  rare  exotic  ferns,  lich- 
ens, and  air  plants,  enjoy  something  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  natural  homes.* 

*  "Wc  borrow  from  the  excellent  London  Horticultural 
Magazine  a  view  of  a  small  part  of  the  interior  of  this  con- 
servatory, fig.  75.— Ed. 
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Over  this  hill  of  rock-work,  is  conducted 
a  flight  of  steps ;  this  leads  you  to  a  light 
gallery  carried  quite  round  the  conservatory. 
Whence,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  revels  in  the  strangeness  and 
novelty  of  the  masses  of  oriental  vegetation, 
not  plants  half-starved  and  dwarfed  in  pots, 
but  trees  nearl}^  full-grown,  and  luxuriating 
with  their  roots  in  the  warm  soil — Palms, 
Dates  and  Bananas,  developing  almost  all 
their  native  grandeur  and  oriental  wildness  I 

I  attempted  to  keep  no  notes  of  the  many 
rare  and  interesting  plants  that  Avere  shown 
me  here.  Amherstia  nobilis  however  I  saw 
— a  plant  so  rare,  and  so  coveted,  that  a 
collector  was  sent  by  the  Duke,  specially  to 
India  for  it !  I  believe  it  is  the  only  plant 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Burman 
Empire,  where  only  one  tree  of  it  is  yet 
known.  It  is  said  in  its  flowers  and  foliage 
to  surpass  any  other  tree  in  the  world.  The 
flowers  are  preserited  as  ofTerings  before  the 
images  of  Buddha.  All  the  amateurs,  of 
course,  are  in  agonies  to  see  this  plant 
bloom  ! 

The  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  this  im- 
mense glass  pleasure-ground,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  anything  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  not  a  smooth  surface  of 
glazed  sashes — but  a  great  curved  surface, 
glazed  in  what  is  technically  called  the  ridge 
and  furrow  system.  The  look  it  has  at  a  dis- 
tance is  as  if  the  whole  roof  had  been  nice- 
ly crimped,  like  the  folds  of  a  plaited  ruffle. 
As  you  look  at  it  from  without,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  entirely  satisfactory — massive  and 
grand.  Touching  the  inside — I  was  some- 
Avhat  disappointed,  as  the  wooden  rafters 
are  necessarily  heavy.  But  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  less  apparent  when  the  luxu- 
riant vines  and  creepers  have  quite  covered 
them.  On  my  route  through  the  grounds  I 
was  shown  the  tree  which  the  Queen  plant- 
ed to  commemorate  her  visit  here  two  years 


ago.  It  is  doing  well,  is  an  object  of  more 
interest  and  solicitude,  than  any  body  but  a 
loyal  subject  can  well  understand  or  con- 
ceive of,  and  I  contrived  to  enrich  my  book 
of  meme7itos  with  a  leaf. 

An  arboretum,  or  collection  cf  rare  hardy 
trees,  is  quite  the  leading  fashion  in  Eng- 
land— a  very  useful  and  instructive  fashion, 
introduced  I  believe  by  Mr.  Loudon.  I  may 
give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  orna- 
mental planting  here,  by  stating  that  50,000 
Rhododendrons  are  now  growing,  all  of 
which  have  been  planted  since  Mr.  Pax- 
ton,  the  present  able  manager,  came  here," 
some  twelve  years  ago.  In  the  range  of 
the  Arboretum  I  noticed  the  finest  specimen 
of  our  great  California  Pines — Abies  Doug- 
lassii,  and  A.  nobilis,  that  I  have  any  where 
seen.  They  are  on  the  side  of  a  rocky 
bank  and  will  no  doubt,  soon  become  gi'and 
trees.  I  should  say  they  are  thirty  feet 
high  now.  The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  is 
perfectly  hardy  here,  the  Deodar  Cedar  grows 
surprisingly  fast,  and  dozens  of  arboricul- 
tural  varieties  that  will  not  bear  our  winter 
seem  quite  acclimated  here.  Among  the 
notabilities  I  remember  seeing  a  Fuchsia  on 
the  "  conservative  wall,"  that  covered  a 
space  twenty  fee/  everyway  ;  and  a  famous 
peach  tree  trained  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  bears,  or  has  borne,  fifty  dozen  peaches 
in  a  season  ! 

In  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  country  place 
of  the  first  class,  Chatsworth  is  complete. 
Forcing  houses,  without  end,  separate  green 
houses  for  all  kinds  of  rare  plants,  stables, 
cricket  grounds,  &c.,  out  of  doors — and  the 
choicest  collections  in  all  departments  of 
the  fine  arts  within  doors.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  are  constantly  employ- 
ed on  the  grounds  near  the  house.  In  this 
way  you  see,  a  large  income  is  turned  to 
some  account — giving  occupation  to  quite  a 
village  of  people. 
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Tallcinc^  of  a  village,  brings  me  to  Eden- 
sor.  This,  at  once,  entirely  captivated  me. 
How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  1  It  is  just 
such  a  village  as  magicians  would  build,  if 
magicians  were  poets,  landscape  gardeners, 
and  architects,  as  well  as  magicians  !  Be- 
lieve me,  it  left  an  impression  on  my  imagi- 
nation, which  the  Duke's  palace,  fountains, 
great  conservatory,  and  miles  of  park,  could 
not  make.  I  must  try  to  give  you  a  peep 
of  it  through  my  eyes. 

The  entrance  to  the  park  at  Chatsworth 
on  one  side,  is  called  the  Edensor  gate. 
Formerly  there  was  a  dingy,  forlorn  village 
here — dirty,  uncouth,  repulsive,  at  all  events 
below  common-place.  Very  well,  or  very 
ill  I  you  will  say,  and  so  thought  the  Duke, 
and  his    ingenious    architect.  Sir  Jeffrey 

V/VATTVILLE. 

The  place  where  the  old  village  stood,  is 
now  a  smooth  glade  of  green  turf.  A  short 
distance  from  its  locale^  is  a  sweet  little 
vale,  or  dell,  only  separated  from  the  park 
on  its  widest  side  by  belts  of  trees.  Most 
beautifully  and  strikingly  scattered  through 
this  vale,  is  the  present  village  of  Edensor. 
And  such  a  village  !  Every  house — and  there 
are  houses  too  of  a  great  many  sizes,  from 
the  smallest  cottage  up  to  the  large  comfort- 
able farm-houses — every  house  is  a  gem  of 
architectural  beauty — quite  a  picture  by  it- 
self. The  greatest  variety  of  style  is  to  be 
found  too — many  in  the  Rural  Gothic,  al- 
ways so  pretty  and  becoming  in  the  coun- 
try— some  in  the  heavier  Old  English — 
some  in  the  pleasant  Tuscan,  or  modern 
Italian.  They  are  all  most  carefully  built, 
many  of  stone,  with  every  thing  about  them, 
gates,  enclosures,  &c.,  in  perfect  keeping. 
Then  they  are  disposed  so  charmingly — 
here,  a  group  in  the  smooth  level,  lower  part 
of  the  vale — there,  several  with  little  hang- 


f  ing  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and 
several  of  more  picturesque  character,  oc- 
cupying a  bold  rocky  position  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  hill  itself. 

The  cottages  themselves,  and  I  examin- 
ed several,  are  fitted  up  with  an  attention 
to  domestic  comforts  which  would  grace  our 
best  houses;  nearly  all  have  back-kitchens, 
pantries,  and  dairies.  Behind  these  are 
large  meadows,  where  each  cottager  has  an 
enclosure  for  pasturing  his  cow  or  cows. 
Then  there  are  certain  goods  which  are 
provided  for  the  village  in  common.  First 
a  complete  village -school — then  a  village 
play-ground — then  a  village  drying-ground, 
and  lastly,  a  village  fountain.  The  fountain, 
in  point  of  beauty,  entirely  captivated  me. 
It  is  useful,  poetical,  beautiful,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
send  you  a  sketch  of  it.  Besides  this,  the 
houses  are  well  supplied  with  water,  brought 
in  pipes  from  the  adjacent  hill.  Is  not  this 
a  picture  of  care  and  interest  manifested  in 
fellow  creatures  dependant  on  another, 
which  it  does  one  good  to  contemplate? 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  to  break  down  the  fearful  bar. 
rier  of  caste,  which  long  custom,  long  ac- 
cumulation, and  long  descent  of  propert}'', 
have  made  fearfully  imperative  in  England, 
he  at  least  deserves  hearty  praise  for  the 
efforts  he  makes  to  add  to  the  comforts  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  many  fellow 
beings  who  derive  their  daily  support  at  his 
hands. 

And  now  having  got  you  out  of  the  park 
gates,  and  having,  as  I  find  on  looking  over 
this,  shown  you  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
thousand  details  that  would  interest  you, 
because  I  fear  your  time  and  patience  are 
as  nearly  exhausted  as  my  space,  I  bid  you 
again  adieu.  A . 
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Oil  Transplanting  Fruit  Trees  and  the  Care  of  Orchards. 


BY  L.  C.  EATON,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


We  do  not  expect  to  add  any  thing  new 
upon  this  subject,  to  that  which  has  already 
been  written,  but  carelessness  or  ignorance 
still  prevails  to  such  extent,  that  some  ad- 
vantage may  result  by  repeatedly  noticing 
the  directions  which  experienced  cultivators 
have  recommended. 

Before  transplanting  trees,  the  ground 
should  be  well  cultivated  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Deep  ploughing  is  highly  benefi- 
cial in  promoting  their  growth  and  vigor. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  at  least  three  times 
as  large  as  will  admit  the  roots,  extended 
in  their  natural  position,  and  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  inches  to  two  feet.  The  earth 
should  be  well  mixed  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  well  rotted  manure  and  peat  or 
muck,  the  whole  so  finely  pulverized  as  to 
be  admitted  freely  around  the  smallest 
roots.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be 
loosened  up  by  the  spade  and  the  prepared 
earth  filled  in  to  the  height  at  which  it  is 
proper  to  set  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  be 
sloped  off  in  each  direction,  so  as  to  form  a 
slight  mound  or  hillock.  Pare  off  the 
Avounded  parts  of  the  roots  smoothly,  to 
prevent  canker  or  decay,  and  to  enable 
them  to  heal  over  the  sooner. 

Place  the  tree  upon  the  hillock  and  sep- 
arate the  roots,  and  extend  them  to  their 
entire  length  ;  fill  in  the  earth,  observing 
that  no  cavities  or  hollows  are  left,  and  that 
the  fibres  are  not  crowded  together.  When 
the  earth  is  entirely  filled  in,  press  it  down 
with  the  foot,  and  "  finish  by  making  a 
slight  hollow  or  basin  to  catch  the  rain  and 
convey  it  to  the  roots."  Shaking  the  tree 
to  settle  the  earth,  injures  the  smaller  roots 
and  lifts  them  from  the  correct  position.    It 


has  been  frequently  recommended  to  set  the 
tree  deeper  than  it  formerly  stood.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  given  a  rea- 
son for  so  doing,  or  that  any  benefit  can 
possibly  result  from  it.  Much  injury  is  lia- 
ble to  be  sustained  by  deep  planting.  The 
roots,  buried  too  low  beneath  the  surface, 
are  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  heat  and  moisture,  and  are 
"  starved  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil."  In 
preparing  the  soil,  "  a  compost  of  two  thirds 
muck  or  peat  earth  reduced  by  fermenting  it 
for  several  months  in  a  heap  with  one  third 
barn  yard  manure,"  has  been  highly,  and 
we  believe  most  deservedly  recommended. 
We  had  an  opportunity  a  few  years  since  of 
observing  the  beneficial  effects  of  peat  alone 
upon  trees.  We  made  several  heaps  of  it 
in  our  orchard,  of  ten  or  fifteen  loads  each, 
not  intending  to  make  use  of  it  immediate- 
ly. The  second  summer  after,  we  noticed 
that  the  trees  nearest  the  heaps,  though 
several  feet  distant,  had  grown  much  more 
vigorously  that  season  than  any  others,  and 
that  the  leaves  Avere  larger  and  of  much 
deeper  green.  This  difference  of  growth 
was  observable  at  som.e  distance,  and  when 
the  aitention  of  others  "was  drawn  to  it,  it 
was  so  marked  that  it  was  presumed  the 
heaps  must  be  in  part  composed  of  manure. 
When  the  heaps  were  removed,  it  was 
found  that  the  roots  had  pushed  up  through 
the  earth,  and  that  the  peat,  in  some  places, 
was  matted  with  their  numerous  small 
fibres.  We  have  since  used  it  in  large 
quantities  in  cultivating  trees,  and  with 
much  advantage. 

If  any  one  intends  to  have  his  trees  trans- 
planted in  the  best  manner,  the  only  way 
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to  insure  ii,  is,  to  have  the  work  done  under 
his  own  eye, as  it  too  often  otherwise  happens 
that  those  to  whom  you  may  give  directions 
will  neerlect  to  follow  ihem  in  some  partic- 
ular, either  through  a  want  of  care  or  a  be- 
lief that  it  is  of  no  importance.  Care  and 
tact  are  required  in  taking  up  a  tree  pro- 
perly, as  well  as  in  transplanting  it;  and  we 
believe  as  much  loss  oftentimes  occurs  from 
the  want  of  it  in  one  instance  as  in  the 
other.  The  work  is  too  frequently  regard- 
ed as  mere  drudgery,  to  be  performed 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible  ;  and 
is  usually  done  by  common  laborers,  wholly 
iinskilled  in  the  operation.  The  roots  are 
torn  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  so  split  and 
mangled  and  curtailed  in  length,  as  either  to 
destroy  its  life,  or  so  far  impair  its  strength 
and  vigor,  as  to  require  years  for  its  recov- 
ery. 

The  most  thrifty,  is  liable  to  sustain  the 
greatest  damage,  as  its  roots  are  apt  to  be 
larger  and  more  numerous,  or  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  soil.  We  have  seen  trees 
taken  up  in  this  manner,  some  of  which 
have  been  thereby  rendered  entirely  worth- 
less, so  carefully  packed  for  transportation, 
that  not  a  branch,  or  even  a  twig,  could  re- 
ceive the  slightest  injury,  A  portion  of  the 
labor  would  have  been  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  purchasers,  if  it  had  been 
expended  in  removing  them  properly.  It  is 
far  preferable  that  the  limbs  should  be  mu- 
tilated rather  than  the  roots  ;  for  though  the 
tree  may  have  a  bad  appearance  when  first 
transplanted,  if  the  roots  are  well  preserved 
it  will  soon  recover  from  the  injury.  A 
nurseryman  cannot  at  all  times  oversee  this 
work,  and  in  the  press  of  business  it  may 
be  carelessly  performed  without  his  know- 
ledge and  against  his  express  directions. 
The  purchaser  would  confer  a  benefit  by 
informing  him,  -whenever  there  is  a  serious 
cause  of  complaint ;  and   it  would  not  be 


amiss  in  some  cases,  when  an  order  is  given, 
to  make  the  request  that  care  should  be  la- 
ken  in  removing  the  trees  to  preserve  the 
roots  as  entire  as  practicable.  If  the  trees 
could  be  removed  with  every  root  entire, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  of  shortening 
or  trimming  out  the  branches,  any  further 
than  to  shape  the  top  of  the  tree  in  a  cor- 
rect form. 

To  have  trees  grow  thriftily,  and  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
soil  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  by 
cultivation  and  frequent  manuring.  It 
should  seldom  be  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
never  with  the  view  of  taking  the  crop  for 
more  than  one  season  or  two  at  the  most. 

After  an  orchard  has  been  planted  eight 
or  ten  years,  if  the  trees  are  vigorous,  but 
little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  clearing  the 
grass  from  around  the  tree  three  or  four 
feet,  and  applying  manure ;  for  the  small 
fibrous  roots  from  which  they  derive  their 
chief  sustenance,  grow  at  much  greater 
distance  ;  and  it  would  then  be  more  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  half  of  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  rows  and  equidistant, 
than  any  other  part. 

In  the  fruit  garden,  the  spade,  of  course, 
only  is  to  be  used.  The  earth  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet,  the  upper  stratum,  with 
a  compost  of  manure  and  peat  or  muck,  be- 
ing first  filled  in,  and  the  subsoil  turned 
over  and  upon  it.  This  work  can  be  done 
with  more  advantage  before  the  trees  are 
transplanted. 

In  ploughing  an  orchard,  use  oxen  in 
preference  to  horses.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  trees  should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  admit 
of  the  team  passing  beneath,  without  injury 
to  the  branches.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cut  or  bruise  the  roots.  By  examining 
the  furrows  the  depth  at  which  they  lie  can 
often  be   detected,  and  the  ploup^h  should 
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gradually  run  nearer  the  surface  as  a  line 
of  trees  is  approached.  When  the  bark  of 
the  stems  is  accidentally  bruised  or  knocked 
off,  it  is  not  in  general  best,  at  first  to  try 
any  application.  Pare  off  smoothly  the 
edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  if  the  albumen 
is  untouched,  or  but  slightly  injured,  it  will 
soon  heal  up.  We  have  known  persons  rub 
over  the  injured  part  with  dirt  or  some  other 
application,  thereby  entirely  destroying  the 
albumen,  and  making  a  wound  permanent. 

It  is  a  great  trial  of  temper  and  patience 
to  have  trees  badly  marred,  and  the  work 
of  ploughing  should  be  trusted  only  to  skil- 
ful hands. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  orchards 
are  so  productive,  and  that  the  supply  of  fruit 
indifferent  in  size  and  quality  as  much  of  it 
is,  is  so  great,  when  we  consider  how  many 
obstacles  placed  in  her  way,  nature  is  oblig- 
ed to  overcome.  Horticulture  is  beginning 
to  be  better  understood,  and  the  knowledge 
and  information  of  experienced  cultivators 
more  highly  appreciated. 

Iri  the  state  in  which  we  reside,  orchards, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  are  much 
neglected.  They  are  mostly  kept  in  grass, 
and  not  ploughed  oftener  than  once  in  five 
or  six  years  ;  and  then  not  so  much  with  a 
view  of  benefitting  the  trees,  as  to  obtain 
profitable  crops  of  hay. 


In  many  instances,  such  of  the  the  trees 
as  have  survived  an  injudicious  method  of 
planting,  and  the  depredations  of  cattle, 
are  a  prey  to  every  species  of  vermin  that 
can  live  upon  them.  The  borers,  caterpil- 
lars and  lice,  have  undisputed  possession. 
The  trunks,  surrounded  by  suckers,  are 
covered  with  moss,  and  from  the  untrimmed 
tops,  dead  and  cankered  branches  extend  in 
every  direction.  In  some  neighborhoods, 
under  the  idea,  or  with  the  apology  that 
stony  soil  is  advantageous  to  their  growth, 
orchards  have  been  located  upon  rocky  side 
hills,  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  plough,  and 
fit  only  for  pasturage  ;  and  the  dwarfish  and 
stunted  trees  occasionally  yield  a  small  crop 
of  miserable  fruit.  This  is  rather  a  sad 
description,  but  far  from  being  overdrawn. 
We  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in  a  re- 
mark made  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
cultivators,  that  "  if  nine-tenths  of  our  or- 
chards should  be  cut  down,  and  the  labor 
and  cultivation  which  they  receive  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  remaining  tenth,  more  and 
better  fruit  would  be  raised. 

We  ore  happy  to  say  that  of  late,  atten- 
tion has  been  more  drawn  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  a 
speedy  progress  in  improvement. 

L.  C.  Eaton. 

Providence.,  R.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1S4C, 


REMARKS   ON    ROSES— No.  I. 

BY  DR.  VALK,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


ALTHoroH  it  is  said,  that  "a  Rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  sceptical  even  on  this  point,  and 
very  much  doubt,  could  its  name  ie  changed, 
that  it  would  either  "  smell  as  sweet,"  or 
long  retain  the  pre-eminence  so  universally 
awarded  it  as  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Fa- 
miliarity with  a  name  so  appropriate,  and 
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so  perfectly  expressive  of  all  those  qualities 
known  to  belong  to  these  fioral  genera,has  in- 
vested them  with  properties  too  powerful  for 
the  most  restless  enthusiast  to  presume  that 
even  a  hope  might  be  indulged  of  calling 
them  aught  else  than  Roses — the  very  word 
being  so  perfect  in  itself,  that  it  carries  with 
it  the  association  of  all  that  is  charming  in 
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the  noral  kinp"Jom.  "With  other  flowers, 
there  are  various  tastes,  but  with  the  Rose, 
there  is  but  one  universal  sentiment  of  ad- 
iniralion,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  has  in  no 
degree  impaired,  and  it  will  go  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  time,  unalterable. 

As  Kosesthen  arc,  beyond  all  comparison, 
so  fragrant,  so  varied,  and  so  beautiful, 
every  one  who  cultivates  flowers,  must  wish 
to  grow  them  either  in  small  or  large  col- 
lections ;  and  within  a  few  years,  so  great 
has  been  the  increase  of  families  and  va- 
rieties from  seed,  (the  latter  now  amounting 
t  J  several  thousands,)  that  at  the  first  glance 
it  would  not  appear  diflicult  to  select  a  few 
or  many,  as  may  be  desired.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  the  entire  fallacy  of  such 
an  opinion,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
in  practice  will  soon  prove,  that  the  ama- 
teur is  beset  with  difficulties  very  trying  to 
his  patience,  and  very  unsatisfactory  in  most 
cases  when  the  eflbrt  is  accomplished.  It  is 
very  easy  for  nurserymen  to  multiply  names, 
and  to  make  distinctions  without  a  difference, 
or  with  a  difl^erence  so  exceedingly  slight,  as 
to  escape  even  close  observation.  It  is  also 
very  easy  to  say  that  1253  Roses  "comprise  a 
select  list,  embracing  only  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  estimable,"  and  to  talk  about 
"  critical  investigation  "  in  making  it  out. 
These  Munchausen  expressions  are, or  ought 
to  be,  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
mean  no  more  than  this — that  as  the  Roses 
are  grown  to  sell,  a  little  "  humbug  "  may 
bring  customers.  We  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  in  consequence  of  the  family 
divisions  so  perseveringly  and  unnecessari- 
ly multiplied  in  almost  every  Rose  cata- 
logue, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  discou- 
raging to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions, 
and  we  also  know,  that  if  the  amateur  will 
strike  one  thousand  from  the  select  list 
of  1253.  he  will  have  left  about  as  many  as 
are  really  worth  Gfrowin"-. 


Now,  in  our  remarks  on  Roses,  we  wish  it 
to  be  understood,  that  they  are  based  on  the 
combined  writings  of  Riveks,  Paul,  Lane, 
Glenny,  Godwin,  Wood,  and  several  others, 
all  of  whom  have  said  more  or  less  upon 
the  subject,  and  all  practical  men.  Sifting 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  it  is  not  question- 
ed that  some  points  may  be  recognized  as 
the  ideas  of  one  or  another,  nor  have  we 
thought  it  expedient  to  change  their  lan- 
guage, where  it  is  sufficiently  plain  and  di- 
rect. We  wish  to  make  this  paper  useful, 
and  shall  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
so  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticul- 
turist. 

Wlien,  for  the  first  time,  the  amateur  de- 
termines to  cultivate  Roses,  he  finds  him- 
self at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
varieties.  Whether  he  grows  a  few  or  many, 
we  presume  it  is  his  wish  to  Juive  the  best,  if 
he  can  get  them  ;  and  he  goes  to  the  cata- 
logues for  information,  and  to  make  his  se- 
lection. Turning  from  one  to  another,  he 
is  perfectly  amazed  to  find  thousands  classi- 
fied by  name,  and  hundreds  as  much  alike 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be ;  yet  choose 
he  must,  from  these  uncertain  guides,  un- 
less assisted  by  the  experience  of  others. 
We  say  then,  try  the  following,  which,  al- 
though not  as  perfect  a  list  as  it  is  possible 
to  make,  Avill,  nevertheless,  afford  very  ge- 
neral satisfaction. 

ROSA  GALLICA.     Hardy. 
Self-colored  axd  shaded. 

^i^nodice.     Crimson. 

Beavtc  parfaite.     Rose  color. 

Bortle  d\flntenie.     Crimson -purple. 

Columella.     Deep  rose;  blush  margin. 

Grandissima.     Brilliant  crimson. 

Kean.     Very  fine  scarlet. 

Madame  Damoureati.     Dark  rose. 

Nelly ■     Fine  blush;  fawn  shaded. 

Orphcline  de  Juillet.     Very  dark  crimson. 

Phi'dre.     Fine  flesh  color. 

Triomphe  de  Saussens.     Crimson. 

Wellington.     Crimson-purple. 
Variegated  flowers. 

.Agla'e  Jldanson.     Rose,  spotted  white. 

Due  de  Bassano.     Red,  marbled  white. 
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Fontenelle.     Rose,  spotted  red. 
Fornarina.     Rose,  marbled  white. 
General  Bertrand.     Purple,  crimson  shaded. 
Lavoisier .     Spotted  rose ;  variegated  foliage. 
Madelon  Friquet.     Rose,  spotted  white. 
3fodeste  Gutrin.     Rose,  mottled  white. 
New  Village  Maid.     Red,  white  stripes. 
Village  Maid.     Lilac,  striped  white. 
(Fillet  par/ait.     White,  rose,  and  red  stripes. 
Tricolor  d'Orleans.     Red,  white  stripes. 
Triomphe  de  Beaute.    Violet-crimson,  veined. 

Of  these,  both  selfs  and  variegated,  there 

are  many  novehies,  j'el  not  one  in  twenty 

are  so  good  as  the  above. 

HYBRID  CHINESE  ROSES.     Hardy. 

Brennus.     Purplish-crimson. 

George  the  ^th.     Dark  rose. 

Grilony.     Purplish-slate  color. 

Petit  Pierre.     Purplish-red. 

Chenedole.     Vivid  crimson. 

Comptesse  Lacepede.     Pale  silvery  blush. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.     Lilac,  striped  white. 

Hypocrate.     Brilliant  rose. 

Lady  Stuart.     Silvery  blush. 

Madame  Plantier.     White,  very  fine. 
•    Marjolin.     Very  black  crimson. 

Victor  Hugo.     Lilac  rose. 

The  pretended  origin  of  this  class  is  mere 
assumption.     All  form  excellent  pillar  roses, 
yet  they  are  not  placed  among  the  climbers. 
The  classification  here  is  very  defective. 
HYBRID  BOURBON  ROSES.     Hardy. 

Recently  separated  from  the  preceding. 
Select 


Bright  rose. 
The  same. 

Fine  red,  sometimes  spotted. 
Deep  crimson,  very  fine. 


Belle  de  St.  Cyr. 

Charles  Duval. 

Colonel  Combes. 

Great  Western. 

Lady  Montgomery.     Pale  rose. 

Paul  Perras.     Brilliant  rose. 

Richelieu.     Very  fine  rose. 

Sylvain.     Bright  crimson. 

PROVENCE  ROSES.     Hardy. 
Alphonse  Maille.     Purplish-red. 
Cristata,  or  Crested.     Blush;  singular  calyx. 
Curled.     Veined  rose. 
De  Rennes.     Silvery  blush. 
Duchesne.     Large,  rose. 
Rachel.     The  same. 
Reine  de  Provence.     Pale  lilac-rose. 
Rochebardon.     Deep  rose. 
Spotted.     Crimson,  spotted  white. 
Superb  Striped  Unique.     White,  striped  pink. 
Sylvain.     Brilliant  rose. 
Triomphe  d^ Abbeville.    Light  vivid  crimson. 
DWARF  PROVENCE  ROSES.     Hardy. 
But  one  really  worth  growing  ;  this  is 
Pompon  de  la  Bourgogne.    White,  centre  pink. 


HYBRID  PROVENCE  ROSES.     Hardy. 

Blanchefleur.     French  white. 

Christine  de  Pisan.     Pink,  beautifully  spotted. 

Clcupaira.     Pale  flosh-color. 

Duchesse  d'Orleans.      Rose,  pink  centre. 

*  Fmerance.     Pale  lemon. 

*  Enciiunteresse.     Very  deep  rose. 
L'Inginue.     White  bufl' centre. 

*  Laura.     Superb  rosy  blush. 

La  ville  de  Londres.     Large,  bright  rose. 

*  La  Voluptc.     Deep  rose. 
Mrs.  Rivers.     Pale  flesh-color. 

*  Semilasso.     Deep  red,  spotted. 

The  five  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  as 
perfect  as  any  Roses  that    have   yet  been 

produced. 

MOSS  ROSES.     Hardy. 
Blush.     Very  fine. 
Celina.     Crimson;  shining  leaves. 
Eclatante.     Brilliant  rose. 
French  Crimson.     Very  bright. 
Lancel.     Deep  rose;  very  mossy. 
Lansczeur.     Deep  crimson,  veined. 
Malvina.     Fine  lilac  rose. 
Mousseuse  partout.     Mossy  calyx  and  leaves. 
3Joiisscuse  presqve'partout.     Mossy  leaves. 
Prolifi're.     Mottled  rose. 
Prolific.     Dwarf,  distinct  habit. 
Perpetual  Red.     Deep  rose. 
Unique  de  Provence.     White;  in  clusters. 
White  Bath.     Occasionally  striped. 

These  are  distinct  and  fine.  Many  of  the 
new  ones  are  very  good,  but  not  better  than 
the  above. 

ROSA.  ALBA.     Hardy. 

Of  these  we  recommend 

Jlttila.     Fine  rosy  crimson. 
Due  de  Luxembourg.     Flesh,  rosy  centre. 
Fanny  Somerson.     Very  fine  rose. 
FHicite  Parmentier.     Blush  white,  beautiful. 
La  Scduisante.     Rosy  blush. 
Marie  de  Bourgogne.   Pink,spotted  flesh ;  beau- 
tiful. 
Princesse  de  Lamballe-     Pure  white. 
Queen  of  Denmark.     Fine  blush. 

DAMASK   ROSES.     Hardy. 

Of  these,  the  best  are 

Bachelier.     Fine  rose;  very  large. 
Coralie.     White,  rosy  centre. 
La  Ch(rie.     Flesh,  pink  centre. 
La  Ville  de  Bru.tcllcs.     Rose,  fine  foliage. 
Lady  Fitzgerald.     Brilliant  crimson. 
Madame  Hardy.     Very  fine  white. 
Scmirumis.     Rosy  bronze. 
La  Soyeuse.     Fine  crimson. 

SWEET  BRIARS.     Hardy. 

Of  these,  select  the 

Double-margined  Hip.     Wliite,  pink  shaded. 
Riego.     The  most  fragrant  of  Roses. 
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AISTKIAN    I5UIARS.      Ilurdij. 
Double  Blush.     Salmon,  biifl' centre. 
Hurrisonii.     Fine  iloop  yellow. 
Persian  Yellow.     The  best  yellow  grown. 
William's  Yellow.     Very  good. 

Of  the  SO  called  climbing  Roses,  take  the 
I'ollowing: 

EVERGREEN  ROSES.     J  little  tender. 
.Adelaide  d'Orlcans.     Pale  rose. 
BanksifT-Jlora.     Fine  white. 
Donna  Maria.     Fine  while;  very  ilouble. 
Filiciti  Perpelticllc.     Cream-color. 
Myrunlhus  ranunculacea.     Delicate  purple. 

AYRSHIRE.     Hardy, 
.lyrshire  Queen.     Purple-crimson. 
Dundee  Rambler.     White;  pink  edge. 
Queen  of  the  Belgians.     Pure  white. 

MULTIFLORA.     Tender. 
Laure  Davoust.     Deep  pink,  very  fine. 
Grevillea.     Red  and  blush;  changeable. 

BANKSIAN.     Tender. 
White  and  Yellow. 

HYBRIDS.     Hardy. 
Astrolabe.     Bright  rose;  beautiful. 
The  Garland.     Pink,  lilac  and  blush;  change- 
able. 

So  far,  we  have  only  recommGndcd  se- 
lections from  that  class  of  Roses  which  bloom 
but  once,  in  June  and  Juhs  being  the  first 
division  of  most  of  the  catalogues.  The 
second  division  comprises  those  which  are 
said  to  be  "perpetual  "  in  their  flowering, 
and  are  more  or  less  in  bloom  from  June 
until  November.     Commencing  with  the 

DAMASK  PERPETUALS.     Hardy. 

We  recommend  but  a  ^cw,  these  are 

Jlntinous.     Very  fine  crimson. 

Belle  Fabert.     Brilliant  rose. 

Bernard.     Very  rich  pink;  highly  scented. 

Couronne  de  Beranger.     Dark  violet  crimson. 

Ebene.     Very  deep  crimson. 

Louis  Phillipe.     Fine  dark  purple. 

Rose  du  Roi.     Rich  crimson. 

AVe  have  not  found  this  class  to  bloom 

more  than  once  in  a  season. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS.     Hardy. 
Of  all  Roses  these  are  decided!}'  the  most 
interesting,  as  they  give,  with  good  manage- 
ment, a  constant  succession  of  flowers  until 
late  in  the  fall.     The  amateur  will  derive 


much  pleasure  from  their  cultivation,  and 
they  are  richly  deserving  of  all  the  care 
that  may  be  given  them.  Where  all  are 
good,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
select  number,  yet  we  advise  the  purchaser 
to  begin  willi 

jiubernon.     Brilliant  crimson;  very  fragrant. 

jlugustin  Mouchelet.  Fine  rose,  crimson  cen- 
tre. 

Calliope.  Bright  cherry-red,  streaked  with 
white. 

Clementine  Duval.     Very  fine  rose. 

Dr.  Marjolin.     Deep  carmine. 

Dr.  Marx.     Rosy  crimson. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland.     Bright  mottled  rose. 

Lady  Jllice  Peel.     Superb  deep  j)ink. 

La  Peine.     Superb  large  rose;  magnificent. 

Madame  Laffay.     Splendid  rosy  crimson. 

Prince  Jllbert.     Dark  velvety  crimson. 

*  Princesse   de  Salerne.     Flesh   tinged   white, 

very  distinct. 
Rivers,  (Laffay).     Red,  lilac  tinged,  fine. 
William  Jesse.     Crimson,  lilac-tinted. 

The  Princesse  de  Salerne  is  quite  new, 

and  also  La  Renoncule,  a  fine  crimson,  both 

seedlings  of  Monsieur  Margottin. 

[BOURBON  ROSES.     Hardy. 

A  very  interesting  class,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended  : 

jjcidalie.     Superb  blush  white. 
Anne  Bchize.     Pale  rose. 

*  .dnais  (new.)     Rich  crimson. 

*  Belzunce  (new.)     Fine  rose  and  flesh  color. 
Brion.     Fine  velvety  carmine. 

Ceres.     Bright  rose. 

Crimson  Globe.     Purplish  crimson. 

Desgaches.     Bright  rose. 

Deicil  du  Dvc  d'Orleans.     Black  crimson. 

Kmilc  Courtier.     Dark  rose;  very  perfect. 

Grand  Capitaine-     Velvety  scarlet. 

*  Henry  Lecocq.     Bright  rose,  shaded  with  car- 

mine. 

*  Justine  (Rousseau.)     Rosy  carmine. 

*  Lychas  (Guillot.)     Superb  cherry-red. 
Madame  Lacharme.     Blush  white. 
Madame  Nerard.     Delicate  Blush. 
Manteau  de  Jean  d'Arc.     White,  tinged  rose. 

*  Menoux.     Fine  crimson,  tinted  scarlet. 

*  Prnnices  des  Charpennes.  Rose,  edged  white. 
Princess  Clementine.  Deep  crimson  and  violet. 
Queen.     Fawn-colored  rose. 

Peine  du  Congrcs.     Delicate  blush. 
*  Sepintarus.     Rose,  violet  shaded. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.     Fine  large,  flesh. 

Of  these  twenty-four,,  the  eight  marked 

are  quite  new,  and  probably  not  yet  grown 

in   our    nurseries.       The   whole   are   very 

fine. 
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CHINA  ROSES,     Rather  tender. 
These  generally  give  a  profuse  bloom  un- 
til  frost.     The  following  twelve  will  give 
every  satisfaction. 

Aimec  Plantier.     Fawn  color  and  blush. 
Jllcine.     Purplish-rose. 

Jlrchduke  Charles.     Shaded  rose  and  crimson. 
Boisnard.     Sulphur,  yellow  centre. 
Comtesse  de  Molore.     Fine  dark  crimson. 
Desfontaines.     Pure  white  and  liandsome. 
Eugene  Beauharnais.     Bright  amaranth. 
Madame  Bureau.     Beautiful  white. 
Milliez.     White,  with  a  lemon  tinge. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet.     Flesh ;  resembles  wax. 
Sully.     Pale  rose  and  fawn  shaded. 
Tancrtde.     Brilliant  red. 

TEA  SCENTED  ROSES  (CHINA.)     Tender. 

Of  these  there  are  a  great  many  varieties 
named  in  the  catalogues,  not  less  than  112 
lo  120  in  most  of  them.  The  amateur  will 
find  the  following  twenty  about  the  best. 

Adam.     Fine  large  rose. 

Adclina  Camille-     Superb  white. 

Barbot.     Fawn-colored  rose. 

Bougere.     Glossy  bronzed  rose. 

Buret.     Fine  carmine;  very  sweet. 

Comte  de  Paris.     Pale  rose. 

Devoniensis.     Straw-color,  buff  centre. 

Elize  Sauvage.     Yellow,  orange  centre. 

Josephine  Malton.  Large  white,  yellow  cen- 
tre. 

Leonie  Charmante.  Shaded  rose;  fringed  pe- 
tals. 

Moire.     Cream  color,  rose  shaded. 

Nitida.     Fine  rose,  yellowish  centre. 

Pactolus.     Lemon,  bright  yellow  centre. 

Pellonia.     White,  blush  centre. 

Pharaon.     Deep  carmine. 

Saffrano.     Bright  fawn-colored  rose. 

Smithii.     Fine  straw-color ;  a  beautiful  rose. 

Taglioni.     Splendid  yellowish  Avhite. 

Triomj)he  de  Luxembourg.  Large  blush  sal- 
mon. 

Yellow  China.     Pale  yellow. 

NOISETTE  ROSES.     Slight  protection. 
.Ihwe  Vibert.     Pure  white ;  very  pretty. 
Boulogne.     Fine  deep  purple. 
Camellia  rouge.     Rose  color. 
Clara    Wendel.      Fawn,    changing   to   straw 

color. 
Chromatella.     Fine  pale  yellow. 
Comtesse  de  Tolosan.     White,  rose  centre. 
Elizabeth.     Blush  white. 
Jaune  Dcspn'z.     Bright  fawn  color. 
Lamarque.     Sti-aw,  lemon  centre. 
Lamarque  a  cceur  rouge.     White  and  fawn. 
Madame  Jouvuin.     Bright  rose,  centre  buff. 
Solfaterre.     Bright  suliihur. 
Vitellinu.     White,  orange  centre. 


MICROPHYLLA  ROSES.     Hardij. 
Grandiflora  (Rivers.)     Fine  rose. 
Rubra.     Fine  deep  red. 
Verdier.     Shaded  salmon-rose. 

These  have  delicate  foliage,  and  are  very 
interesting  in  the  bud. 

MACARTNEY  ROSES.     Hardxj. 
Maria  Leonida.     Fine  white. 
Maria  Leonida  {scarlet.)     Bright  red. 

MUSK  ROSES.     Slight  protection. 
Ranunculus.     White. 
Rivers'  Musk.     Pink,  tinged  buff. 

MINIATURE  CHINA  ROSES,  LAWRENCIANAS. 

Hardy. 
Blush. 

Caprice  des  Dames.     Pink. 
Dieu-donnc.     Red. 
Gloire.     Crimson. 
Jenny.     Brilliant-rose. 

Add  to  the  preceding  list,  the  two  Ameri- 
can climbing  Roses,  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies,  a  white  and  a  fine 
pink,  and  the  amateur  will  have  a  collection 
of  224  as  good  as  any  one  could  wish.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  ss.y,  that  in  our  lists 
every  Rose  is  unquestionably  the  best ;  but 
we  do  assert,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  better  choice,  when  it  is  considered 
that  but  o?ie-tenth  the  number  enumerated 
in  most  catalogues  is  here  retained.  We 
have  undoubtedly  omitted  many  fine  varie- 
ties, having  done  so  because  there  is  little 
use  in  having  a  great  many  so  much  alike 
as  almost  to  defy  the  closest  observation. 
For  the  mere  name  of  the  thing,  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  varieties  may  be  cultivated, 
but  time  and  experience  will  show  that  it 
is  utterly  useless.  Among  the  so  called 
?iew  Roses  j'early  introduced,  there  are  cer- 
tainly a  few  very  good  ;  most  of  them  are, 
however,  no  better  than  older  ones,  and 
many  not  half  so  fine  as  they  are  repre- 
sented. 

In   our  No.  2,   the  subject  of  Roses  will 
be  continued.  Wm.  W.  Valk,  m.  d. 

Flushing,  L.  I;  Dec.  1,  18^10. 
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SOME   FACTS  ABOUT  THB    CURCULIO. 


BY  J.  W.  BISSELL,  OF  ROCHESTER. 


Many  of  the  habits  of  this  troublesome  in- 
sect have  been  so  well  ascertained  and  so  of- 
ten made  known,  throufjh  the  various  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  journals,  that  I  do 
not  consider  it  important  to  repeat  them,  but 
shall  merely  stale  a  few  facts  that  have  passed 
«nder  my  observation  during  the  past  season, 
hoping  the  results  will  induce  others  to  join 
in  reducing  the  number  of  these  depredators. 

The  month  of  May  last,  was  very  warm 
and  dry,  and  of  course  favorable  for  hatch- 
ing eggs  laid  the  year  previous  ;  conse- 
quently, not  only  curculios  but  all  other  in- 
sects have  been  abundant  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  Curculio  having  last  year  des- 
troyed all  our  (Bissell  &  Hooker's)  Plums, 
Cherries  and  Nectarines,  I  determined  this 
season  to  save  at  least  a  portion,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  our  plum  trees  were 
overloaded  and  needed  to  be  relieved  of 
part  of  their  burden  ;  upon  most  of  the 
Cherry  trees  the  fruit  was  good,  though  we 
lost  all  our  Nectarines  except  two.  For  this 
latter  fruit,  these  insects  have  a  great  par- 
tiality, and  I  found  them  on  the  trees  long 
after  they  had  disappeared  from  all  others. 
I  never  found  more  than  two,  and  seldom 
more  than  one  egg  in  any  other  fruit  than 
a  Nectarine ;  in  a  single  one  of  those  I  have 
sometimes  observed  a  dozen,  and  have  seen 
three  Curculios  laying  eggs  at  one  time  in 
a  single  specimen. 

By  making  each  day  last  spring  a  care- 
ful examination,  I  ascertained  thai  the  Cur- 
culios commenced  their  depredations  upon 
Plums  first,  and  on  the  first  day  of  their  ap- 
pearance, (May  20,)  I  killed  twenty.  For 
the  space  of  nearly  a  month  from  that  time, 
the  trees  were  thoroughly   shaken  almost 


every  day,  and  occasionally  until  the  loth 
of  July,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  very  few  were  caught.  During  the 
first  month,  the  number  killed  from  fifty 
trees  tiometimes  amounted  to  500  each  day  ; 
in  July  hardly  a  dozen.  The  manner  of 
taking  them  was  effectual,  though  some- 
what laborious :  a  large  white  cloth  was 
spread  under  the  tree,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  foliage  extended  ;  the  body  and  the 
larger  branches  were  then  repeatedly  jar- 
red with  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long,  the  end 
of  which  was  covered  with  thick  cloth,  and 
an  old  india  rubber  shoe  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  bark,  and  the  insects  as  they  fell  were 
killed  with  the  fingers.  Shaking  the  tree  or 
the  branches  violently  with  the  hand,  stop- 
ped the  operations  of  the  Curculio  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  would  not  quit  their  hold  ; 
to  make  them  do  that,  required  the  sudden 
jar,  such  as  was  given  by  the  pole. 

Some  trees  I  syringed  with  strong  tobac- 
co water  and  whale  oil  soap  suds  several 
times,  wetting  every  part,  even  of  the 
leaves,  with  these  compounds,  so  that  the 
odor  thereof  was  perceptible  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet,  without  producing  any  efl!ect, 
for  the  Curculio  seemed  to  be  as  numerous 
on  these  trees  after  washing  as  before.  I 
have  seen  one  lay  an  egg  in  a  plum,  the 
skin  of  which  was  so  coated  with  these 
washes  as  to  be  exceedingly  nauseous  to 
the  taste.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, not  of  prevention,  will  be  our 
only  hope.  These  sickening  smells  incom- 
mode only  ourselves.  I  thought  that  the  to- 
bacco water  or  soap  suds  might  perhaps  kill 
the  eggs  already  laid,  or  prevent  the  young 
worm   from    eating   into    the   fruit  ;  but   I 
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could   see  no  such  result,  and  found  that  i  her  eggs  in  the  stem,  and    the  grub  finds 
the  worm  would  live  after  having  been  im-    its  way  through  that  into  the  fruit. 


mersed  in  tobacco  water  so  strong  as  to  be 
as  dark  as  port  wine. 

About  two  days  after  the  egg  is  laid,  the 
skin  above  ii  becomes  brown,  and  the  egg 
maybe  easily  extracted  with  the  fingernail 
or  the  point  of  a  knife.  I  operated  in  that 
manner  upon  the  plums  on  one  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  saved  all  of  them,  without  appa- 
rent injur}'  to  any. 

Fruit  ordinarily  falls  about  a  fortnight 
after  it  is  stung,  and  the  grub  soon  after- 
wards makes  his  way  into  the  ground,  but 
if  the  egg  is  laid  after  the  stone  has  become 
hard,  the  fruit  does  not  often  drop,  and  the 
tenant  retains  possession,  causing  the  de- 
cay of  the  side  where  he  is  at  work.  In 
all  cases,  the  fallen  fruit  should  be  destroy- 
ed as  soon  as  possible.  When  Morello 
cherries  are  stung  after  the  stone  has  hard- 
ened, the  skin  and  pulp  on  that  side  dry, 
and  crush  the  worm.  I  examined  a  great 
number,  and  found  that  not  one  had  es- 
caped. This  is  not  the  case  with  other 
cherries,  as  abundant  experience  Avhile  eat- 
ing them  has  proved.  Generally  these  in- 
sects appear  to  know  when  the  stones  be- 
come hard,  and  the  fruit  unfit  receptacles 
for  their  eggs  ;  they  then  desert  such  trees 
and  seek  others,  attacking  the  Peach  last. 
The    young    Peach    having     a    peculiarly 


The  beetle,  when  it  falls  upon  the  sheet 
beneath  the  tree,  rarely  attempts  to  Hy,  pre- 
ferring to  use  the  legs  rather  than  the 
wings,  yet  it  navigates  in  search  of  fruit, 
and  often  makes  its  appearance  upon  fruit 
trees,  distant  from  others,  and  stings  all  the 
fruit  the  first  year  any  is  produced.  An 
observing  horticulturist,  near  this  city,  who 
is  indefatigable  in  his  war  upon  all' insects, 
and  whose  fruit  yard  is  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  any  other,  informs  me  that  he 
finds  the  Curculio  more  numerous  in  his 
grounds,  and  especially  upon  the  westerly 
trees,  immediately  after  a  west  wind. 
Across  the  river  opposite  him,  and  extend- 
ing west  for  many  miles,  is  a  road  well  set- 
tled, abounding  with  fruit,  and  especially 
with  Plum  trees.  From  that  source  must 
come  these  insects,  assisted  in  their  flight 
by  the  prevailing  winds.  That  they  do  not 
fly  very  high  above  the  ground,  is  proved 
by  building  tight  board  fences  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high  around  single  trees  or  fruit  yards  ; 
those  trees  within  will  not  be  visited,  while 
those  without  will  sometimes  be  entirely 
stripped.  I  have  heard  this  summer  of 
several  persons  who  had  tried  this  plan  with 
entire  success;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  is  to  shake 
them  off,  a  troublesome  operation,  but  one 


wooly  covering,    the    Curculio   often    lays  |  that  pays  well  in  the  end.  J.  W.  B. 


Remarks  on  Transplanting  Fruit  Trees  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 
By  S.  G.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  BOSTON,  MAS.S. 


First  prepare  the  ground  where  they  are 
to  be  put,  so  that  water  will  not  remain  on 
or  near  the  roots.  Examine  the  roots  of 
the  tree  before  planting,  and  cut  out  all  rot- 
ten or  defective  roots,  and  cut  in  (shorten) 


all  that  are  bruised  or  otherwise  injured,  to 
sound  wood  above  the  wound.  Be  careful 
not  to  plant  too  deep,  as  this  may  be  fatal 
to  your  tree. 

If  the  tree  does  not  put  out  shoots  in  the 
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spriniT,  at  llio  usual  lime,  or  as  soon  as  otli- 
ers  do  tliat  were  planted  at  the  same  time, 
give  it  one  good  watering  at  the  roots,  and 
no  more  while  it  remains  in  a  dormant  state ; 
but  if  the  bark  remains  fresh,  or  docs  not 
turn  black,  xcash  the  head  and  body  with  a 
water  pot  or  syringe  every  evening  at  sun- 
down, until  it  begins  to  shoot  or  grow,  when 
you  may  cease  watering  the  head,  and  wa- 
ter the  roots  if  required.  I  have  had  trees 
to  remain  until  the  last  of  July  without  put- 
ting out  a  leaf  or  shoot  of  any  kind,  and 
after  that  become  as  fine  specimens  as  any 
in  my  garden. 

No  manure  should  be  put  to  fruit  trees, 
except  it  be  a  little  vegetable  manure,  quite 
rotten,  and  that  mixed  with  the  earth  that 
is  to  cover  the  roots.  The  question  is  fre- 
quently asked,  whether  it  be  best  to  plant 
fruit  trees  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  This, 
in  this  latitude,  must  depend  on  the  soil  in- 
to which  they  are  to  be  put.  If  the  soil  be 
a  wet,  clayey  one,  it  is  best  to  plant  in  the 
spring  ;  but  if  it  be  a  light,  gravelly  soil, 
the  autumn  is  preferable,  because  you  gain 
four  or  five  weeks  in  the  growth  of  your 
plant  in  the  spring. 

If  water  be  allowed  to  remain  about  the 
roots  of  trees  that  are  recently  planted,  and 
are  not  growing,  it  will  probably  rot  them 
by  becoming  stagnant  and  putrid.  Trees 
should  be  planted  therefore,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter will  run  over  and  off  the  roots,  which  is 
all  they  require  to  afford  them  nourish- 
ment. 

Watering  the  head  and  body  of  a  tree 
that  is  tardy  in  putting  forth  its  shoots,  is 
the  safest,  and  indeed  the  only  sure  mode 
of  bringing  them  out,  while  a  continued  wa- 
tering of  the  roots  is  almost  sure  destruc- 
tion to  them. 

Trees  planted  on  a  south  wall  or  fence. 


should  be  covered  for  several  liours,  when 
the  sun  is  out,  if  the  weather  be  warm. 
The  leaves  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  suc- 
tion pump,  which  draws  up  the  moisture 
from  its  roots  and  produces  its  increased 
growth,  whereas  a  tree  without  leaves,  and 
that  is  not  already  attached  to  the  ground, 
has  no  means  of  carrying  ofT  the  moisture 
from  the  roots.  For  example,  if  two  branch- 
es of  equal  size  and  weight,  the  one  with 
leaves  and  the  other  without  them,  are 
placed  in  vessels  containing  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
one  having  leaves  will  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid,  while  the  other  will  con- 
sume comparatively  little. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  I  imported  from 
Paris  two  hundred  and  ten  Pear  trees  on 
Quince  stocks,  whose  roots,  on  their  arrival, 
I  found  to  be  entirely  black  and  dead.  I 
shaved  ofT  with  a  drawing  knife  all  the  roots 
down  to  the  stump.  These  I  planted  in 
trenches,  tying  them  to  cross-bars  to  keep 
them  firm,  and  then  filled  up  the  trench 
with  good  soil.  The  heads  and  bodies  of 
these  trees  were  regularly  washed  in  dry 
weather  until  they  began  to  sprout,  which 
most  of  them  did  in  abundance  during  the 
summer,  and  I  finally  saved  out  of  the 
whole  number,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
four,  which  became  as  well  rooted  and  as 
good  trees  as  an)''  in  my  garden. 

This  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  imported  among 
other  trees,  twenty  Plum  trees,  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high,  the  heads  of  which  had 
been  budded  the  previous  year  in  France. 
These  buds  had  grown  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  were  perfectly  fresh  when 
they  arrived  ;  but  the  roots  on  examination 
were  found  entirely  dead.  Two  of  these  I 
gave  away.     One   was   good   for  nothing, 


that  do  not  put  out   shoots  in  due  season,    and  the  other  seventeen   I  planted   in  my 
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garden,  having  cut  out  all  the  roots,  that 
had  fibres,  they  being  entirely  dead.  One 
of  my  men  said  I  might  as  well  plant  my 
walking  stick.  Sixteen  of  these  are  now 
flourishing  trees,  well  grown  and  well  root- 
ed, new  roots  being  induced  by  means  of 
washing  the  upper  part  of  the  tree. 

S.  G.  Perkins. 


Rbmarks. — The  foregoing  will  please  such 
of  our  readers  as  like  plain,  sensible  advice, 
from  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  with  great  surprise  and  sat- 
isfaction the  trees  referred  to  as  having  been 
so  successfully  transplanted    b^'-  Mr,  Pbr- 


KiNS,  under  what  were  the  most  unfavora- 
ble circumstances.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  mode  he  practices,  of  loateriiig  the 
bark,  and  not  watering  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
in  a  half  dormant  state,  our  correspondent 
thoroughly  convinced  us  of  in  his  own  gar- 
den. Our  readers  are  solicited  to  put  in 
practice  the  invaluable  advice  he  gives 
them.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  half  the 
trees  that  die  annually  from  the  ignorance 
of  transplanters,  perish  from,  a  mistaken 
notion  of  deluging  their  roots  with  water 
daily,  when  their  fibres  are  so  feeble  as  to 
dread  it  as  much  as  a  patient  afflicted  with 
hydrophobia. — Ed. 


Remarks  on  a  Supposed  Heavenly  Manna. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  REVUE  HORTICOLE,  BV  C.  E.  D 


At  one  of  the  recent  sittings  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  M.  Tizenhauz  announced 
that  he  had  observed,  on  the  third  of  last 
April,  in  the  district  of  Jenischehir,  govern- 
ment of  Wilna,  and  on  his  own  grounds,  a 
species  of  rain  of  Manna,  of  a  greyish- 
white  in  color,  rather  hard,  irregular  in  form, 
inodorous  and  insipid,  in  a  layer  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness.  This  phenomenon 
is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  produced  by  a 
lichen,  Lecanora  esculenta,  often  carried  to 
a  great  distance  by  the  wind  during  storms. 
It  was  observed  by  Pallas,*  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  the  mountainous, 
arid,  and  calcareous  portions  of  the  great 
desert  of  Tartary.  M.  Eversmann  t  collect- 
ed it  in  the  Steppe  of  the  Kirghiz,  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  is  called 
Semljenoichhb.  M.  Ledebour  has  observed 
it  in  the  same  countries,  but  chiefly  towards 

*   Pallas,  Voyage,  Vol.  III.,  p.  760. 
t  Acad.  mt.  Cur.  Vol.  XV.  p.  a50. 
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those  which  border  on  Altai.  Parrot  and 
Aucher-Eloi  *  have  collected  it  in  Persia. 
It  has  been  brought  lately  from  Constanti- 
nople by  an  architect  by  the  name  of  Bil- 
ezikdji,  who  had  observed  it  in  Anatolia  in 
1845.  Dr.  Leveille  t  recognised  and  ga- 
thered it  in  Crimea.  Recently  Dr.  Guyon 
identified  it  in  Algeria;  and  if  carefully 
sought  for,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe — in  Spain. 

Those  travellers  who  have  seen  this  lichen 
in  its  proper  sites,  have  never  found  any 
particle  of  it  attached  to  any  support  what- 
ever; it  is  quite  detached,  and  rolls  on  the 
the  soil.  It  is  found,  says  M.  Leveille,  in 
irregular-shaped  bodies,  varying  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  small 
nut.  Pa-srot,  Eversbiann,  and  Auciier- 
Eloi,  explain  its  appearance  by  its  being 
detached  by  waterspouts,  or  from  the  sur- 

*  Aucher-Loi.     Rekit.d'im  Vo;/.  en  Orient.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  399 
t    Vni/ai;e  du  Comte  Aiiat.  de  DemidofT,  Vol.  II.  p.  139. 
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face  uf  ihe  rocks  by  violent  tempests,  which 
transport  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  throw 
it  on  the  ground,  where  it  continues  to 
vegetate.  This  opinion  is  also  held  by  M. 
Leveille,  a  skilful  observer,  who  has  found 
the  remains  of  several  other  species  of 
lichens,  mixed  with  the  Lzcanora,  upon 
which  he  has  remarked  a  kind  of  scar  or 
point  of  connection.  Parrot's  opinion,  etc. 
agrees  with  the  greater  part  of  the  accounts 
concerning  it. 

In  Persia,  this  lichen  has  been  observed 
forming  layers  of  0".12  to  0"'.13  in  thick- 
ness. Auciier-Eloi  sent  with  his  specimens 
the  following  note:  In  1829,  during  the 
Avar  between  Persia  and  Russia,  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  Oromia,  southwest  of  the 
Caspian.  One  day,  during  a  violent  wind, 
the  surface  of  the  countr}'  was  covered  by 
a  lichen,  which /e/Z/nmi /ieai;c?z.  The  sheep 
immediately  attacked  and  devoured  it  ea- 
gerly; which  suggested  to  the  inhabitants 
the  idea  of  reducing  it  to  flour,  and  making 
bread  of  it,  which  was  found  to  be  good  and 
very  nourishing.  The  Persians  pronounced 
it  a  miracle,  and  failed  not  to  attribute  it  to 
Allah.  The  country  people  afTirm  that 
they  never  saw  this  lichen  before  nor  after 
that  time.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  brought 
from  high  mountains,  and  cast  upon  the 
plains  by  a  tempest. 

An  identical  fact  is  given  in  latter  years : 
At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Herat,  the  pa- 
pers mentioned  a  hail  of  manna,  which  fell 
upon  the  city,  and  served  as  food  for  the  in- 
habitants. Herat  is  situated  nearly  876  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  what  are  the  original  localities  of 
this  singular  plant  ?  Here  is,  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  translation  which  serves  as  a  pream- 
ble to  the  essay  of  Evers3iann:  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  creating  nature  begins  her  work 
by  outlines,  and  gradually  advances  to  su- 


perior formations,  I  shall  give  briefly  a 
singular  example  of  this  truth,  which  I  ob- 
served in  the  vast  solitudes  which  extend  to 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  deserts 
of  Kirghiz,  which  belong  to  the  most  re- 
cently formed  strata  of  our  globe,  and  whose 
late  period  is  proved  by  rocky  formations 
which'still  remain,  already  produce  a  growth 
of  lichen,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
more  fertile  subsequent  vegetable  growth. 
Indeed,  wherever  the  soil  does  not  consist 
of  pure  sand,  but  contains  a  mixture  of  sa- 
line earth,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  there 
covered  with  lichen,  which,  by  its  decompo- 
sition, forms  a  new  soil,  fitted  to  nourish 
more  perfect  plants." 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  whiteness 
and  starch-like  appearance,  the  substance  of 
Lecanora  esculenta  does  not  become  blue  by 
the  action  of  iodine,  and  exhibits  none  of 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  fecula  or 
flour.  Besides,  this  lichen  is  not  the  only 
one  containing  nourishment ;  that  of  Ice- 
land, Cetraria  islandica,  the  Iceland  Moss, 
is  eaten  daily  in  its  native  country,  and  M. 
Gaimand  has  seen  it  made  into  gruel,  by 
bruising  and  boiling  it  in  milk  or  water.* 

A  chemical  analysis  gives,  for  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  Lp.canora  : 

1 .  75  of  soft  resinous  matter,  of  a  bitter  taste,  so- 

luble in  ether,and  containing  chlorophylle, 
(the  green  matter  of  leaves,)  of  a  yellow- 
ish green. 

1.75  ef  soft  resinous  matter,  insipid,  inodorous, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

1.00  of  a  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

2.  50  of  inuline. 
23.00  of  gelatine. 

2.25  of  the  remains  of  lichen. 
65.91  of  oxalate  of  lime. 


99.61 


»  The  large  black  lichen  which  covers  the  rocks  on  Ihe 
.summits  of  the  mountains  in  our  Hudson  Highlands,  is  a 
species  of  Gyrophora,  popularly  called  Rock  Tripe-    Though 
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Since  the  question  o{  manna  falling  from 
heaven  has  been  discussed,  and  many  per- 
sons have  been  inclined  to  refer  this  pheno- 
menon to  that  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  I  do 
not  think  it  irrelevant  to  repeat  here  the 
recent  observations  of  Messrs.  Ehrenberg 
and  BovE.  In  the  opinion  of  these  travel- 
lers, the  manna  of  the  Htbretos  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Tamarisk,  Tamarix  mannifera, 
very  nearly  allied  to  T.  indlca.  This  tree, 
which  is  very  abundant  throughout  Arabia, 
is  found  on  Sinai',  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There,  where  the  Date  tree  is 
only  a  shrub,  it  produces  a  sweet  and  very 
abundant  exudation,  which  is  used  by  the 
Arabs.  "  The  country  of  Ouadi-el-Cheik," 
saysBovE,*  '\is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  Manna  Tamarisk.  I  have  seen  women 
and  children  busy  in  collecting  this  sub- 
stance, which  flowed  from  the  branches  of 
these  trees.     The  Arabs  clarify  the  manna 


by  dissolving  it  in  warm  water,  and  making 
a  syrup,  of  which  the  taste  is  equal  to  the 
best  honey." 

The  production  of  the  Hcbreiv  manna  was 
for  some  time  incorrectly  attributed  to  an 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  Leguminaceous  fa- 
mily, Alhagi  maurorum.  Mr.  Lindley  has 
recently  pointed  out  an  oak,  Querais  manni- 
fera, from  the  leaves  of  which  also  drops  a 
sweet  substance,  which  seems  to  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  name  Chelber,  by  Oli- 
vier. This  name,  applied  by  the  hordes 
of  Korassan  and  Little  Tartary  to  a  nutri- 
tious substance  which  falls  on  the  ground, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  approaches  very  nearly  to 
that  of  Semljenoi-Ckleb,  by  which  name  the 
natives  of  the  Kirghiz  designate  the  Lcca- 
nora  esadenta,  sent  them  from  heaven,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  manner  so  miraculous. 

J.  Decaisne. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris,  Oct.  1S46. 


ACCOUNT  OP  THE    ORIGIN   Or   THE   BALDWIN    APPLE. 
BY  B.  V.  FRENCH,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MASS.  HORT.  SOCIETY. 


This  justly  esteemed  fruit  originated  in 
Wilmington,  near  Boston,  in  that  part 
which  now  makes  a  portion  of  the  new 
town  of  Sommerville,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Massachusetts.  The  original  tree 
grew  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Butters,  and 
was  known  for  a  time  as  the  Butters  apple. 
This  tree  was  frequented  and  pecked  by 
the  woodpeckers,  and  Mr.  Butters  called  it 
the  Woodpecker  apple,  which  was  soon 
abbreviated  to  the  Pecker  apple.    My  trees, 

hard  a-s  leather  in  dry  weather,  it  becomes  soft  aiid  nutritious 
when  boiled.  The  Canadian  hunters  have  at  times  been 
forced  to  subsist  upon  it.  The  Reindeer  AIoss,  Cenomyce  ran- 
giferina,  is  a  lichen  of  great  value  as  food  for  this  animal  in 
extreme  northern  aiid  sterile  regions. — Ed.  Hort. 
♦  Voy.  au  Sinai,  Ann.  Se.  Nat.,  2d  serie,  1834,  p.  167.  i 


which  I  set  out  twenty-eight  years  since,  are 
registered  "  Peckers."  This  fruit  must 
have  been  known  about  a  century.  Or- 
chards were  propagated  from  Mr.  Butters' 
tree,  pretty  freely,  about  seventy-five  years 
since,  by  Dr.  Jabez  Brown,  of  Wilmington, 
and  Col.  Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  and  their 
sons,  to  whom  the  public  are  principally  in- 
debted for  bringing  the  fruit  so  generally 
into  notice.  From  Col.  B.  and  his  family, 
who  introduced  it  largely  into  public  notice, 
it  took  the  name  of  "  £aldioi?i,''  by  which 
the  fruit  is  now  every  where  known. 

I  am  informed  that  Major  Samuel  Jaques, 
of  Sommerville,  eminent  as  an  agriculturist, 
breeder,   and    horticulturist,    as   well  as  a 
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public  Lencfactor  of  his  ago,  now  owns  (liat 
])art  ©f  llie  farm  on  wliicli  the  original  Bald- 
win tree  grew,  and  has  placed  a  monument 
on  the  site  where  it  once  flourished. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  there 
were  three  varieties  of  the  Baldwin,  as 
some  fruited  annually,  some  every  odd  nu- 
merical year,  and  some  on  the  even  years, 
which  (as  this,  1846)  is  the  general  fruiting 
year.  But  on  a  careful  investigation,  they 
are  found  to  be  identical. 

The  tree  with  us,  for  thrifliness,  for  hard- 
iness, fur  fine  form,  and  vigorous  strength, 
— for  its  abundant  bearing  and  the  beauty 
and  long  keeping  of  its  fruit,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  other  New  England  winter 
apples.  The  fruit  is  always  fair,  above 
medium  size,  of  a  fine  rich  red  and  yellow 
color.  The  flesh  nearly  tender;  in  color, 
yellowish,  rich,  juicy  and  fine  flavored  ;  ex- 
cellent for  the  table  or  cooking,  and  is  in 
use  from  November  till  May. 

I  have  given  the  Baldwin  a  thorough  trial 


in  my  own  orchard.  This  year  is  the  bear- 
ing year  with  me,  and  I  have  taken  vinvty 
barrels  of  Baldwins  from  trees  planted 
twenty-eight  years  ago  in  grass  land,  and 
kept  in  that  slate  ever  since. 

You  may  judge  how  superior  to  the  New- 
town pippin,  this  apple  is  for  New  England 
orchard  culture,  when  I  inform  you,  that 
from  four  yellow  Newtown  pippin  trees,  in 
the  same  orchard,  planted  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Baldwins,  1  gathered  only  one  and 
a  half  barrels  of  apples  ;  while  from  two 
Baldwins  adjoining,  in  the  same  row,  1  took 
seven  barrels. 

The  Baldwin  is  in  Boston  preferred  to 
any  other  variety  for  shipping.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  one  person,  en- 
gaged in  shipping  fruit  from  this  port,  has 
this  autumn  purchased  twelve  hundred  bar- 
rels of  Baldwins  for  this  purpose. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

Bekj.  V.  French. 

]Slovnt'_Monaii(ptot.  Biaintree.,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1846. 
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Thj\t  IMexico  abounds  with  trees  and  plants 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
character,  we  are  already  well  aware.  Our 
green-houses  and  gardens  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  this  fact,  in  the  novel  and  curious 
Cacti,  so  repulsive  and  forbidding  in  their 
stems,  and  so  lovely  and  brilliant  in  their 
blossoms  ;  in  the  celebrated  Manila,  or  Hand 
Flower  [Cheirostenion)  ;  the  curious  and 
beautiful  Achimenes,  now  so  popular  in  our 
green-houses  ;  the  gaudy  and  striking  Tiger 
Flowers  (Tigridia,)  that  adorn  our  borders 
in'  summer  ;  and  a  great  number  of  spe- 
cies that  are  less  known  except  to  indus- 
trious collectors. 

Still  Mexico  is    comparatively  an  unex- 
plored country — for    though   several  Euro- 


pean botanists  have  travelled  through  it, 
and  enriched  the  gardens  and  herbariums 
of  their  native  lands  with  portions  of  its 
unique  flora,  yet  there  are  whole  districts 
that  have  never  been  in  the  least  explored 
by  any  scientific  eye — vast  tangled  forests, 
full  of  strange  air-plants,  and  festoons  of 
wild  and  gorgeous  climbers — deep  valleys, 
where  the  climate  and  vegetation  are  those 
of  the  sultriest  tropics — and  wide,  arid 
plains,  studded  with  endless  forms  of  succu- 
lent plants,  bristling  defiance  ! 

Now  that  our  countrymen  are  obtaining  a 
foothold  in  Mexico,  we  may  justly  believe 
that,  little  by  little,  its  most  interesting  ve- 
getable productions  will  be  introduced  to 
our  notice.     It  will  be    remembered   that. 
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though  Mexico  is  in  a  very  warm  latitude, 
yet  her  lofty  mountain  plains  are  in  a  tem- 
perature by  no  means  tropical — indeed  some 
of  them  scarcely  at  all  warmer  than  many 
parts  of  the  northern  states.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  hope  that  many  of  the  in- 
teresting trees  and  plants  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Mexico  will  be,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  naturalized  in  our  own  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  striking  trees  of  Mexico 
is  the  Fourcroya,  F.  longcRva.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  it,  showing  its  appearance 
when  in  bloom,  from  the  Arboretum  Britta- 
nicum,  whence  also  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it. 

Fourcroya  longmva  is  found  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tanga,  in  the  province  of 
Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
growing  in  declivities  along  Avith  oaks  and 
arbutuses.  It  was  first  discovered,  and  car- 
ried to  Europe  in  1828,  by  Baron  Kar win- 
ski,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
England  by  M.  Francis  Rauch  in  1833. 

It  is  a  very  splendid  tree,  with  a  straight 
cylindrical  trunk,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, surmounted  by  a  flower  stem  from 
thirty  six  to  forty  feet  high.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  following 
winter. 

Baron  Karwinski  stated,  that  where  he 
found  the  Fourcroya,  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  ice.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  doubt,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  remarked, 
that  it  Avill  prove  entirely  hardy  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London. 

If  the  accounts  of  the  natives  of  Oaxaca, 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  this  tree  bids  fair  to 
distance  the  well  known  Century  Plant, 
Agave  aniericana,  in  reputation  for  tardiness 
in  blooming.     "  It  is  of    such  remarkably 


Fig.  76.     7^«  Mexican  Fourcroya^ 
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slow  growth  in  its  native  habitats,  that  tlic 
inhabitants  say  it  jlmvcrs  only  once,  in  four 
hundred  years  /" 

Only  seven  plants  of  this  Fourcroya,  we 
learn,  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  Eng- 


land— those  by  M.  Kauch.  One  of  these 
was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  DEVONsiriRE, 
and  the  rest  by  the  celebrated  exotic  nurse- 
rymen, Messrs.  Loddiges  of  London.  They 
commanded  five  c;uineas  each. 


CURE  OF  THE  YELLOWS  IN  PEACH  TREES. 

nv  WM.  R.  PRINCE,  FLUSIIIXG,  L  I, 


There  have  been  almost  as  many  infallible 
cures  aimounced  for  this  malad}'  as  for  con- 
sumption, and  other  diseases  of  the  human 
frame  ;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  any  of  them. 
No  tree  affected  by  the  Yellows,  has  ever 
been  resuscitated,  so  far  as  m\'^  knowledge 
extends  ;  and  no  plausible  remedy  has  been 
announced.  Cutting  off  the  tree  at  the 
ground,  or  above  it,  amounts  to  nothing,  as 
the  sap  is  diseased,  (which  is  the  blood  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,)  and  consequently 
every  portion  of  the  tree,  root  and  branch, 
is  contaminated.  If  the  mere  bud  of  the 
diseased  tree  is  inserted  in  any  part  of  the 
most  healthy  stock  that  may  be  selected, 
the  latter  becomes  diseased,  and  will,  at  the 
ensuing  season,  if  not  sooner,  present  all 
the  symptoms  which  so  fully  distinguish  the 
Yellows.  Even  if  an  incision  is  made  into 
the  sappy  wood  of  a  diseased  tree,  and  the 
knife  used  is  then  inserted  into  a  healthy 
tree,  sufficiently  to  blend  the  sap  of  the 
two,  the  latter  becomes  thenceforth  diseased. 
Its  operation  is  most  virulent,  and  I  know 
of  none  equally  so  in  any  other  class  of 
fruit  trees. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  common  saying 
about  New- York,  that  the  Yellows  was  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  and  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  tree  formed  the  fatal  era  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Yellows,  and  was  the 
cause  of  its  perpetuity.     A  general  crusade 


was  thenceforth  carried  into  operation 
against  the  poor  and  unconscious  Poplars, 
until  almost  every  one  was  exterminated  ; 
and  thus  a  tree  of  peculiarly  stately  and 
unique  growth,  and  which  forms  a  striking 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  others  in  landscape 
scenery,  became  almost  banished  from  our 
land.  But  even  this  did  not  "  sta}'^  the 
plague,"  for  the  disease  continued  to  tra- 
verse the  peach  orchards  of  several  states, 
until  an  almost  universal  extermination 
took  place,  and  any  one  who  will  visit  the 
once  splendid  peach  orchards  in  various 
parts  of  New-Jersey,  will  be  struck  by  the 
desolate  aspect  of  immense  plantations  of 
dead  trees,  with  only  here  and  there  a  sprig 
of  verdure  amid  the  mighty  mass.  In  this 
Island  the  malady  became  exhausted  some 
years  since,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
old  orchards,  and  the  determination  not  to 
plant  new  ones  until  it  became  extinct.  This 
course  proved  most  fortunate,  as  the  disease 
has  been  for  years  banished  from  Long- 
Island,  and  noAv  new  orchards  are  springing 
up  every  where,  and  every  garden  is  becom- 
ing re-adorned  with  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  Peach,  "  redolent  with  health." 

The  nurseries  of  Long  Island  abound 
w^ith  trees  of  all  the  varieties,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  and  natural  vigor,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  for  a  little  egotism  and  interest- 
ed feeling,  when  I  state  that  there  is  not  a 
collection  of  the  varieties  of  the  Peach  in 
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any  country  of  the  earth,  or  in  all  other 
countries  united,  that  can  compare  with  the 
assortment  now  concentrated  on  this  island. 
We  have  all  the  finest  varieties  of  France, 
Italy  and  England,  and  of  its  birth-place, 
Persia  ;  and  we  have  more  than  fifty  highly 
estimable  varieties,  which  have  originated  in 
the  different  states  of  our  own  Union. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  writer  was 
applied  to  by  a  most  intelligent  connoisseur 
of  the  Peach,  residing  in  England,  to  send 
him  a  collection  of  fifty  American  peaches; 
and  such  an  assortment  was  selected  and 
sent  out  to  him  as  will,  no  doubt,  when  he 
shall  regale  his  friends  with  their  fruits,  bid 
them  render  the  same  glowing  tribute  to 
our  pomological  productions,  that  the  God 


of  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  should 
apply  to  every  object  connected  with  our 
country. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  remark,  that 
the  Yellows  is  never  imbibed  by  any  Peach 
tree  until  it  has  blossomed,  (incisions  of 
course  excepted,)  and  therefore  any  person 
who  obtains  peach  trees  one  year  grown 
from  the  inoculation,  cannot  fail  to  have 
healthy  trees,  as  they  do  not  blossom  until 
the  second  year.*  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  another  one  is,  that  trees  of  this 
age  will  form  a  full  bearing  orchard,  quite  as 
soon  as  if  they  were  a  year  older,  and  thus 
one  year  additional  will  be  gained  in  the 
duration  of  the  orchard.         W.  R.  Prince. 

Flushing,  Dec.  1846. 
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BY  EVELYN,  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


It  was  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st 
July,  18 — ,  that  we  were  apprised  that  the 
ship  was  close  in  on  the  Irish  coast.  I  hur- 
ried to  the  deck,  and  found  that  we  had  in 
view  two  bluff",  isolated  rocks,  known  in  the 
chart  as  the  "  Bull  and  Cow,"  whose  wall- 
ed, weather-beaten  sides  receive  the  shock 
and  heavy  surge  of  the  long-swept  waves 
of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Ave  coasted  along,  to  double  Cape 
Clear,  the  fishermen  put  out  in  their  boats 
to  intercept  us.  and  whilst  bartering  with 
the  sailors,  they  gave  us  rich  specimens  of 
their  brogue  and  blarney.  One,  who  seem- 
ed anxious  to  propitiate  our  Captain,  stood 
up  as  he  approached  and  exclaimed,  "  Och  ! 
your  honor,  and  I  thought  it  was  you  !"  As 
we  sailed  up  St.  George's  Channel,  the 
Welch  Mountains  lifted  their  azure  heads 
into  the  prospect ;  and,  being  of  Dr. Johnson's 
opinion,  that  "no  one  should  go  to  sea  who 


can  make  interest  to  get  into  goal,  where 
confinement  is  safer  and  not  more  irk- 
some," I  escaped  from  our  good  ship  by 
Holyhead  into  North  Wales,  and  soon  had 
good  reasons  to  congratulate  myself  on  the 
change,  in  the  villa-like  Hotel  of  the  Pe?i- 
ryn  Arms  Inn,  near  Bangor.  The  Inns  of 
England  are  proverbial  for  cleanliness  and 
quiet  comfort,  and  in  stepping  from  the  well 
kept  rooms  of  this  Inn  upon  its  sweet  lawn, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Beau- 
maris Bay,  I  felt  as  if  domesticated  at  an  ele. 
gant  villa.  The  scenery  about  Bangor  is 
highly  interesting,  particularly  the  beautiful 


*  Except  the  stock  on  which  it  is  budded  is  constitutionally 
diseased.  We  )iave  pretty  well  satisfied  ourselves  that  this  lias 
been  the  case — that  the  elements  of  the  Yellows  sometimes 
lie  dormant  in  the  kernel.  When  this  is  the  case,  unless  the 
soil  is  such  as  to  give  an  unusual  stimulus  to  the  health  of  the 
plant  produced,  the  yellows  will,  sooner  or  later,  develop  it- 
self. We  agree  with  Mr.  Prince,  tliat  the  Yellows  is  fast 
disappearing,  an<l  trust,  in  a  few  years,  as  good  cultivation  be 
comes  general;  it  will  entirely  disappear. — Ed. 
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Bay  of  Beaumaris;,  with  ilic  remains  of  the  I     The  Welsh  IIari)crs,\vlio  travel  from  town 
old  Castle  ou  one  side  and  the  bold  moun-  '  lotown,  with  their  harps  strapped  upon  their 

shoulders,  interested  me  much.     They  are 
usually  aged  and  blind,   and  though   they' 
are,  for  a  few  shillings,  ready   to  play  the 


tain  of  Penmaen-Mour  on  the  other.  It  is 
said  that  a  reverend  gentleman  once  re- 
marked, that  '•  if  he  were  Bishop  of  Bangor, 


the  only  translation  he  should  covet  would  I  airs  of  other  nations,  yet    1   thought  I  ob- 
be  thence  to  Heaven,"     From  my  comfort-  !  served  more  enthusiasm  in  playing  those  of 


able   head-quarters,   I    made   excursions    to 
many  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity. 

I  scaled  the  top  of  Snowdon,  which, 
though  only  4,000  feet  high  (the  height  of 
Round-Top  in  the  Kaatskill  range,  and  the 
Peaks  of  Otter  of  Virginia,)  is  generally  cov- 
ered with    clouds.     Unlike    our  American 


their  own  wild  country. 

I  visited  an  extensively  wrought  quarry 
of  slate,  which  is  not  only  split  and  cut  to 
the  sizes  for  house-roofs,  but  it  is  used  for 
mantel-pieces,  tables,  tomb-stones,  having 
the  appearance  of  black  marble. 

The  road  from  Bangor  to  Chester,  through 


mountains,  Snowdon,  &c.,  are  denuded  of  i  the  lovely   vale  of  LangoUen,    holds   out 
trees,  and  I  found   sheep   grazing  along  its  '  many  attractions  to  the  tourist.     The  sav- 


sides,  even  ranging  among  the  mosses  and 
rocks  to  the  top,  bleached  by  the  drifting 
vapors. 


age  looking  mountains,  with  their  "  foam- 
ing floods,"  and  here  and  there  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,   erected  to  subjugate   the  Welsh, 


The  views  which  were  disclosed,  as  the    contrast  finely  Avitji  the  cultivated  vales,  of-^ 
clouds  floated,   veil-like,   past    me  on   the  I  ten  containing  the  remains  of  a  Chapel,  or 


summit,  were  extensive  and  highly  inter- 
esting. The  crater-like  tops  of  the  conti- 
guous mountains,  with  thirty  lakelets  at 
difTerent  elevations,  contrast  wath  the  culti- 
vated vales  below,  and  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  adjacent  seas. 

The  road  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  is 
a  national  road,  constructed  admirably,  and 
at  a  great  expense,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  the  Irish  mail ;  England  being  so- 
licitous to  receive  daily  accounts  of  the  fit- 
ful humors  of  the  sister  Island,  [captive  but 
not  united  Ireland) — the  Straits  of  Menai 
being  crossed  by  a  magnificent  chain  bridge, 
100  feet  high  and  600  feet  span.  It  is  said 
that  the  straining  of  heavy  chains,  to  the 
required  tension,  was  the  critical  operation 
in  the  structure,  and  that  Telford,  the  engi- 
neer, (whose  professional  reputation  was  at 
stake)  was  found  praying  for  success  by  the 
messenger  who  announced  the  achievement 
to  him. 


of  some  religious  house.  I  diverged  a  little 
from  the  road,  to  visit  a  ver}'  interesting 
ruin.  It  is  of  an  old  Chapel,  the  roof  of 
which  has  long  since  rotted  away,  and  trees 
have  grown  up  in  the  aisles,  and  overtop 
the  walls,  about  which  jackdaws  and  rooks 
wheeled  and  cawed.  Ivy  has  grown  luxu- 
riantly over  the  shattered  arches,  as  if  to 
heal  up  and  cover  the  injuries  of  time. 
Ruins  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  an  Ameri- 
can, whose  country  (however  joyous  and 
promising  the  future  may  be)  has  compara- 
tively no  retrospect. 

From  Liverpool  I  was  induced  to  visit 
Dumfrieshire.  It  being  the  season  of  hay- 
making, I  saw  parties  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  returning  from  the  meadows,  the 
boys  riding  the  horses  decked  with  flowers  ; 
so  much  pleasure  seems  to  follow  the  labors 
of  the  day,  that  I  could  ill  conceive  the  des- 
titution and  misery  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  peasantry.     The  climate  seems 
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eminently  favorable  to  the  grasses.  The 
showers  being  frequent  and  gentle,  clothe 
with  verdure  even  declivities,  "  making  all 
one  Emerald,"  and  wearied  as  1  was  with 
the  "  glassy  surface  of  the  gray  sea,"  the 
verdure  of  the  country  was  most  refreshing. 
Mr.  Southey  has  aptly  termed  England 
"  the  Paradise  of  Cows." 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  fine  tact 
and  taste  exhibited  by  the  English,  in  their 
country  places.  From  the  Castle  and  Pa- 
latial residences  of  the  nobleman,  and  the 
villas  of  opulent  gentlemen,  through  all  the 
grades  of  Farm-houses,  to  the  bower-like 
Cottages  of  the  peasantry — in  the  latter 
particularly,  where  there  is  no  expensive 
architecture — it  is  most  pleasant  to  see 
how  a  well  kept  grass  plat — the  judicious 
planting  of  a  shrub  or  flower,  or  the  taste- 
ful training  of  a  vine — the  attention  and 
labor  of  the  smallest  intervals  of  time,  can 
gradually  give  them  an  exterior  so  attractive 
from  without,  with  such  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  mean 
and  debasing  habits  can  ever  exist  there, 
I  saw  near  Liverpool,  some  sweet  nestling 
places,  where  the  houses  were  so  embowered 
and  masked  by  hedges  and  shrubbery  and 
vines,  that  they  reminded  me  of  the  bird 
traps  which  boys  disguise  with  bark  and 
mosses,  &c.,  to  allure  their  game.  Crossed 
the  Esk  (a  small  stream)  into  Scotland, 
and  passed  through  Gretna  Green,  where 
the  blacksmith  welds  together  runaway 
matches.  The  subsequent  history  of  these 
ardent  and  impatient  lovers,  would  afford 
probably,  salutary,  lessons  to  many  who 
would  marry  in  haste.  Saw  the  Moss  des- 
cribed in  Guy  Mannering,  and  afterwards 
the  Sands  of  the  Solway  Frith,  which 
Scott  makes  the  scene  of  an  adventure  in 
the  early  part  of  Red  Gauntlet.  What  a 
witchery  his  pen  has  given  to  Scotland  ! 
Many  square  miles  of  "  the  sands"  are  left 
41 


bare  in  the  estuary  of  the  Solway  by  the 
receding  tide,  when  persons  walk  and  drive 
across  ;  but  there  are  treacherous  spots  of 
quicksafid,  and  some  fearful  accidents  oc- 
cur ;  the  flood  tide,  in  this  high  latitude, 
comes  in  with  terrific  rapidity  and  threat- 
ens to  overflow  the  shores.  The  old  church- 
yard in  Dumfries  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  kingdom.  It  is  consecrated 
by  the  remains  of  persons  who  suffered  for 
their  religious  faith,  whose  weather  stained 
tombs  are  pointed  out  to  strangers  by  the 
old  sexton,  who  conducts  j^ou  also  with 
pride  and  consequential  authority  to  the 
tomb  of  Bur7is,  where  the  poet  is  represent- 
ed at  the  plough.  Under  a  dome,  and  in 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  iron  rails,  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Thistle,  the  noli  me 
tangcre  emblem  of  the  Scotch,  are  cher- 
ished. The  sexton  boasted  of  having 
often  taken  whiskey  punch  with  the  Poet, 
and  told  with  satisfaction  the  following  an- 
ecdote. He  said,  as  Burns  was  fishing  one 
day,  a  guager  approached  and  asked, 
"  Weel  Mister  Burns,  what  are  ye  fishing 
for?"  Burns  (who  disliked  guagers)  re- 
plied :  "  I  am  fishing,  sir,  for  the  auldNick.^' 
"  Eh  !  Mr.  B.,  and  what  do  you  bait  with  ?" 
"I  bait  with  a  guager,  sir,"  replied  Burns 
again. 

One  of  my  inducements  to  visit  Dumfries, 
was  to  see  Mr.  S tt,  an  early  and  es- 
teemed friend  of  my  parents,  at  his  charm- 
ing villa,  Castle  Dykes,  half  a  mile  below  the 
town  on  the  Nith.  It  is  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  the  house  commands  beautiful 
views  of  the  town,  the  river,  with  its  sal- 
mon fishery  and  the  Criffel  mountains,  &;c., 
of  Galloway.  It  was  in  former  days,  the 
site  of  an  old  Castle,  and  the  fos§e,  &c., 
have  long  grown  up  with  trees,  and  al- 
though only  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground  have  been  seized 
with  such  tact,  that  the  winding  walks  al- 
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lure  you  along  until  j'ou  suppose  the  place 
thrice  as  large.  An  old  quarry  was  con- 
verted with  excellent  judgment  into  the 
garden.     It  is  quite  a  bijou. 

It  is  said  that  those  enterprising  sons  of 
England  and  Scotland,  who  emigrate,  after 


accumulating  wealth  in  distant  climes,  most 
frequently  return  to  their  native  country,  to 
pass  away  tranquilly  the  evening  of  their 
days.  The  heart  is  wont  to  tremble  back  to 
the  pole  of  its  early  aflections. 

Evelyn. 


ONONDAGA  AND    OSWEGO  BEURRE   PEARS. 


We  have  made  the  acquaintance,  the  past 
autumn,  of  two  new  pears  of  such  admira- 
ble qualities,  that  we  hasten  to  make  them 
known  to  our  circle  of  pomological  readers  ; 
which  we  do  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  Mr. 
BuKRiTT,  the  "  learned  blacksmith,"  has  in 
bringing  his  variety  of  joJmny  cakes  on  the 
table  in  every  house  he  visits  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

One,  and  probably  both  of  these  pears,  are 
American  fruits,  and  they  possess  a  vigor, 
hardiness,  aud  productiveness,  characteris- 
tic of  varieties  originated  on  our  own  soil ; 
and  which,  joined  to  their  truly  excellent 
flavor,  will  undoubtedly  render  them  great 
favorites  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

We  shall  describe, 

I.  THE  ONONDAGA  PEAR. 


Onondaga  Seedling, 
Swan's  Orange, 


Of  some  Western  New- York 
gardens. 


A  fruit  of  the  first  size  and  quality,  in  all 
respects  ;  supposed  to  be  an  American  varie- 
ty. It  takes  its  name  from  having  been  in- 
troduced to  notice  by  cultivators  in  Onon- 
daga county,  where  it  is  still  chiefly  known, 
though  it  was  first  brought  there  from  Far- 
mington,  Connecticut,  by  Henry  Case,  Esq. 
As  a  productive  and  vigorous  tree,  and  a 
large  and  most  excellent  fruit,  it  has  proba- 
bly not  one  superior  as  an  October  pear. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  with  strong  upright 
olive-colored  shoots.  Fruit  large,  having 
externally  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance 


to  the  Bartlett.  Form  obovate,  swollen  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  a  good  deal  to- 
wards the  eye,  as  well  as  the  stalk.  Skin 
fair,  smooth,  pale  yellow  at  first — golden 
yellow  at  full  maturity — sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous grey-russet  dots,  and  tinted  with  a 
faint  wash  of  reddish-orange  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  slightly 
uneven,  like  that  of  the  Bartlett.  Sialk 
rather  short,  slightly  bent,  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  long,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression,  but  with  the  lip  of  the 
fruit  folded  unevenly  round  it.  Calyx  quite 
small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  basin  of  mo- 
derate depth.-^  This  basin  is  usually  marked 
with  a  patch  of  light  cinnamon  russet.  Flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  abound- 
ing with  juice ;  flavor  rich,  aromatic,  and 
very  excellent,  uniting  the  consistency  of 
Bartlett  and  the  flavor  of  the  finest  Beurr^ 
Diel.  Core  very  small,  nearly  solid  ;  seeds 
small  and  often  imperfect.  The  fruit  keeps 
well,  and  never  decays  at  the  core.  Season, 
October  and  part  of  November. 

This  fruit  was  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice by  a  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Bissell  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Afterwards  our  friend, 
E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Esq,,  of  Syracuse, 
sent  us  nearly  a  bushel  of  the  fruit.  The 
latter  gentleman,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  fruit,  upon  our  solicitation,  undertook 
to  investigate  the  history  of  this  pear,  a 
knowledge  of  which  seems  as   vet    to  be 
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Fig.  77.     Tlie  Onondaga  Pear. 

entirely  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Syracuse  and  Rochester. 

We  have  before  us  two'  letters  from  Mr. 
Leavenworth,  from  which  Ave  gather  the 
following  interesting  facts  : 

"  The  only  old  trees,"  Mr.  Leavenworth 
writes,  "  are  in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
Four  large  bearing  trees  are  growing  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.*  Killman  near  Syracuse, 
and  one  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Swan. 
All  the  younger  trees  in  this  neighborhood 
or  at  Rochester,  may  be  traced  back  to  these. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Swan  sent  some 
of  the  fruit  from  his  tree  to  Rochester, 
where  it  was  so  much  admired  that  the  gar- 


deners there  sent  and  obtained 
buds  from  his  tree,  and  propa- 
gated it  under  the  name  of 
'  Swan's  Orange.'  There  is  no 
propriety  in  the  name,  as  Mr. 
Swan  has  but  one  old  tree,  pro- 
duced from  grafts  obt'iined  of 
Mr.  Casf,  and  neither  origina- 
ted nor  propagated  it  largely. 
These  trees  all  came  from 
Henry  Case,  Esq.,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio,  but  who  former- 
ly resided  in  Liverpool,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  shore  of  Lake  On- 
ondaga, five  miles  north  of  Sy- 
racuse. 

"On  applying  to  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  authentic  histo- 
ry of  this  fruit,  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  as  follows : 
That  in  the  winter  of  1806, 
Mr.  Case  cut  grafts  from  a  tree 
then  standing  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  on  the  premises 
of  a  Mr.  CuRTiss — the  father 
of  the  late  Fisher  Curtiss, 
Esq.,  of  Salina.  These  grafts 
Mr.  Case  put  into  a  stock  in 
Onondaga  in  this  county.  In  1808,  he  re- 
moved that  tree  to  Liverpool,  where  he  then 
resided,  and  from  whence  the  grafts  were 
taken  which  produced  the  trees  now  in  pos- 
session of  Killman,  Swan,  and  others,  in 
this  neighborhood.  A  great  many  grafts 
were  taken  from  Mr.  Case's  tree,  from  1812 
to  1828 — all  who  ate  of  it  wishing  for  grafts. 
Mr.  Case  does  not  say  whether  the  original 
tree  in  Farmington  was  grafted  or  not,  and 
probably,  after  a  lapse  of  time  of  forty  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain." 

Mr.  Leavenworth  also  informs  us,  that  he 
has  traced  both  Swan's  and  Killman's  trees 
of  this  pear  to  Mr.  Case's,  and  has  no  doubt 
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that  this  pear,  wherever  known  in  this  state, 
has  all  bccH  propagated,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, from  that  identical  source.  They  are 
all  grafted  trees.  Mr.  Killman's  trees 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old. 
They  are  verj'  hardy,  and  very  great 
bearers — generally  producing  three  or 
four  bushels  each.  One  of  them  has 
borne  six  bushels  in  one  year.  These 
all  stand  in  grass  land,  and  have  not 
received  any  culture.  Some  younger 
trees  that  Mr.  Killman  has,  have  grown 
astonishingly,  and  indeed  this  variety 
has  more  vigor,  hardiness,  and  produc-  / 
tiveness  than  even  the  Bartlett,  so  po- 
pular everywhere  for  these  qualities. 

"We  will  add  to  the  foregoing,  that  we 
at  first  conjectured  this  might  be  some 
old  European  variety.  But  other  able 
pomologists,  to  whom  we  showed  the 
fruit,  as  well  as  ourselves,  gre  unable  to 
identify  it  with  any  such.  There  is, 
therefore,  ever\'  probability  that  the 
tree  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  fortv  years 
ago,  was  a  native.*  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  fruit  of  the  first  class,  unknown  to  our 
cultivators,  and  Ave  have  very  little  doubt, 
from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  Van 
Mons''  Leon  le  Clerc,  a  very  celebrated  recent 
variety,  about  the  same  size  and  season, 
that  the  Onondaga  will  prove  superior  to  it. 

Neither  Swa7i's  Orange,  nor  Onondaga 
Seedling,  local  names  by  which  this  fruit  is 
somewhat  known  in  Western  New- York, 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  retained  as  the 
name  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Case's  name,  if 
that  of  any  person,  should  be  coupled  with 
the  fruit,  as  having  brought  it  into  notice. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  it  is  not  a  seedling 
of  this  state.  But  since  the  fruit  seems 
now  almost  unknown  in  Connecticut,  and  so 


well  known  in  Onondaga  county,  we  can 
find  no  better  name  for  it  than  the  excellent 
one — Onondatra.  * 


*  This  point,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  we  shall  be  able  to 
speak  of  with  more  certainty  soon. 


Fig.  78.     The  Osvego  Beurre. 


II. 


OSWEGO  BEURRE. 

Reed's  Seedling. 

A  new  native  pear  of  excellent  qualities, 
raised  from  a  seed  of  the  White  Doyenne, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Reed  of  Oswego,  N.  Y, 
It  combines,  in  a  great  degree,  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  White  Doyenn^  and  the 
Brown  Beurre ;  is  a  remarkably  hardy, 
thrifty  sort,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer, 
and  will  undoubtedly  soon  become  a  very 
popular  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  form  oval-obovate, 
regular.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green, 
streaked  and  mottled  with  thin  russet.  Stalk 
short  and  stout,  set  in  a  bold  and  rather  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  much  like  that  of  the  White 
Doyenne,  small,  closed,  set  in  a  smooth  re- 
gular hasin,  which  is  only  moderately  de- 

*  Messrs.  Elwanger.  and  Barry  of  Rochester,  we  believe^ 
have  a  few  trees  in  their  nurseries,  of  this  scarce  variety. 
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pressed.  The  flesh  is  in  consistency  and 
taste  between  that  of  the  Brown  Beurre  and 
White  Doyenne,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
with  a  brisk,  rich,  slightly  sub-acid  and  ex- 
cellent flavor.  Core  small.  Seeds  few. 
It  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the  White 
Doyenn^,  and  keeps  well.  From  its  early 
and  abundant  bearing,  and  its  gradual  ma- 
turity, it  is  admirably  calculated  for  a  mar- 
ket fruit. 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of.  this  excellent  new  pear,  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Allen  of  Oswego,  who  has 
furnished  us  with  specimens,  and  has  also 
given  us  a  personal  account  of  its  charac- 
ter. 

The  Brown  Beurre  and  the  White  Doy- 
enne, (Virgalieu,)  were  for  a  long  time  al- 
^most  the  only  sorts  grown  at  Oswego,  where 
they  still  grow  in  admirable  perfection. 
From  the  marks  which  the  fruit  of  this  pear 
bears,  externally  and  internally,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the  product  of 
a  natural  cross  between  these  two  fine  old 


sorts,  formerly  growing  near  each  other  in 
Mr.  Reed's  garden. 

The  original  tree  of  the  Oswego  Beurre 
is  now  growing  on  the  premises,  formerly 
Mr.  Reed's,  one  mile  east  of  Oswego  vil- 
lage. Its  habit  of  growth  is  much  like  that 
of  its  parent.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable bearers  on  record  among  pears. 
Mr.  Allen  informs  us  that  it  began  to  pro- 
duce fruit  when  only  eight  or  nine  years 
old ;  that  he  has  known  it  lately  to  bear 
fourteen  bushels  of  fruit  in  one  season,  and 
that  it  always  yields  an  abundant  crop.  It 
has  never  failed  to  give  a  crop  for  the  whole 
fifteen  years  it  has  been  in  bearing — the 
best  proof  of  its  great  hardiness. 

Mr.  Allen  has  proposed  to  us  to  call  this 
fine  new  fruit,  not  hitherto  described,  the 
Oswego  Beurre.  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  furnish  such  amateurs  with  grafts  as  may 
desire  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  can  vouch  for 
its  being  truly  a  most  desirable  new  variety, 
superior  to  four-fifths  of  those  received  of 
late  years  from  France  and  Belgium. 
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FROM  THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 


One  hardly  knows  whether  most  to  admire 
the  leaves  or  the  flowers  of  this  plant:  at 
any  rate,  if  it  is  chiefly  ornamental  when 
in  bloom,  it  is  no  mean  ornament  when  de- 
void of  blossoms,  for  its  leaves  are  most 
beautifullypainted  with  zebra-like  markings. 
Like  the  other  species  of  Achimenes,  this 
is  furnished  with  scaly  tubers,  which  afford 
one  means  of  propagating  the  plant  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent ;  for,  under  suita- 
ble management,  every  one  of  the  minute 
scales  .of  which  these  tubers  are  composed, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  plant.  Above 
ground,  the  plant  assumes  a  succulent  her- 


baceous character  ;  the  stems  growing  erect, 
to  a  varying  height,  from  one  to  two  feet, 
according  to  the  management  to  which  the 
plants  are  subjected.  The  leaves  and  stems, 
and  indeed  every  part  of  the  plant,  is  thick- 
ly studded  with  rather  longish  hairs.  Op- 
posite each  other,  at  intervals,  along  the 
stem,  the  rich,  deep,  velvety  black-green 
leaves  are  produced  :  they  are  of  a  cordate- 
ovate  figure,  and  are  mottled  and  reticula- 
ted with  pale  whitish  blue,  in  distinct,  broad 
bands,  branching  outwards  from  the  centre, 
and  giving  them  the  richest  imaginable  ap- 
pearance.    From  the  axils  of  these  leaves. 
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toward  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  the 
flowers  arcprocluced  ;  their  form  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  annexed  engraving-,  fig. 
70;  their  color  is  very  brilliant — the  upper 


Fig.  79.     The  Achimenes  picta. 

half  of  the  tube  and  the  two  upper  seg- 
ments being  orange  scarlet,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  flower  deep  yellow,  mottled  with 
broken  lines  of  scarlet.  It  flowers  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  but  its  flowering 
period  may  be  very  much  lengthened  by 
the  plan  of  raising  young  plants  at  succes- 
sional  intervals. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  New-Grenada, 
where,  in  the  wooded  heights  on  the  east  of 
Guaduas,  Mr.  Hartweg,  the  Horticultural 
Society's  collector,  found  it  growing  in  a 
forest  of  Wax  Palms,  Ceroxylon  andicola : 
in  its  native  habitat,  it  prefers  dry  rocky 
ground  in  places  not  much  shaded,  where  it 
scarcely  grows  more  than  five  inches  in 
height,  seldom  producing  more  than  two 
flowers  on  a  stem. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  plant  in  this  wild  form,  and  when 


seen  under  the  influence  of  cultivation. 
Neither  is  this  Achimenes  the  only  plant 
upon  which  horticultural  skill  has  produced 
a  marked  improvement.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing merely  five  inches  high,  and  bearing 
two  flowers  on  a  stem,  it  usually  grows  at 
least  a  font  in  height,  and  every  stem  bears 
six  or  eight  flowers  ;  but  some  plants  of  ex- 
traordinary luxuriance  have  been  produced 
far  excelling  even  this  state.  Plants  have 
been  grown  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  quite 
healthy  and  thick  of  leaves,  and  bearing 
four  or  five  flowers,  or  even  more,  together 
on  the  axil  of  one  leaf;  and  "  last  spring," 
says  Mr.  Paxton,  "we  measured  a  stem,  from 
which  several  vigorous  branches  had  issued 
at  a  short  distance /rom  the  root,  which  ex- 
tended upwards  of  four  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  with  upwards  of  forty  expanded 
flowers  upon  it."  .So  far  do  our  cultivated 
specimens  surpass  those  in  a  natural  state. 
Thejtreatment  of  the  plant  is  very  simple  ; 
after  flowering,  the  stems  die  away,  and  the 
tubers  then  require  to  be  kept  dry  and  cool. 
At  the  proper  time,  usually  in  spring,  the 
tubers  are  to  be  potted  in  shallow  pots,  in 
light  rich  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
peat  earth  ;  and  they  are  best  started  into 
growth  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat : 
about  five  roots  may  be  placed  at  regular 
distances  apart,  in  a  pot  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  or  they  may  be  planted  thickly  toge- 
ther in  a  shallow  pan,  and  finally  transplant- 
ed and  arranged  when  they  have  grown  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  soil.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  incurring  the  trouble  of  repotting 
them  during  their  aftergrowth,  as  they  may 
be  placed  at  once  in  their  blooming  pots, 
these  being  properly  and  thoroughly  drained. 
They  grow  best  in  a  warm-pit,  where  there 
is  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature 
of  65  or  70  degrees,  and  where  they  may 
be  partially  shaded  during  bright  sunshine. 
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In  summer  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm 
green-house,  where  they  continue  longer  in 
bloom.  Some  of  the  roots  should  be  excited 
early,  and  others  should  follow  them  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  succession  can  be  main- 
tained. The  plants  will  require  from  two 
to  three  months  (more  or  less)  to  grow  them 
into  a  flowering  state. 

But,  besides,  by  means  of  the  separation 


of  the  tubers,  the  plants  may  be  abundant- 
ly propagated  by  planting  the  leaves,  which 
produce  roots  readily  under  the  ordinary 
treatment  given  to  cuttings,  and  soon  make 
good  plants. 

Plantations  of  the  leaves  from  the  growing 
specimens,  may  serve  to  keep  up  the  suc- 
cession of  blooming  plants  through  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year. 


REVIEWS. 


Flore  des  Serres  et  des  Jardins  de  l'Europe.om 
Descriptions  et  Figures  des  Plantes  les  plus  rares 
etplus  meritantes,  nouvellement  introduites  sur  le 
Continent  ou  en  Angleterre,  ^c  L.Van  Houtte, 
Editeur,  h.  Gand.  A  Flora  of  the  Green-houses 
and  Gardens  of  Europe,  SfC.  Edited  by  L.  Van 
Houtte.  Ghent.  1846.  Large  8vo.  Price  15 
francs,  (about  $3.) 

This  is  a  very  admirable  work,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Belgium.  It  is 
conducted  upon  a  plan  much  like  that  of  the 
celebrated  English  works,  the  Botanical 
Magazineani  Paxton's  Magazine  ;  but  while 
it  appears  to  us  equal  to  those  works  in  the 
spirit  and  style  of  its  literary  portion,  and 
by^no  means  inferior  in  its  beautiful  color- 
•  ed  plates,  it  is  offered  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price — about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  English  periodicals. 

M.  Van  Houtte,  who  is  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  this  work,  nearly  two  volumes 
of  which  have  already  been  issued,  is  the 
most  distinguished  horticulturist  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. His  commercial  gardens  at 
Ghent,  are  well  known  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, for  the  great  variety,  novelty,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  collections  they  embrace.  To 
the  enterprise  of  commerce,  M.  Van  Houtte 
adds  the  zeal  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur 
and  the  ardent  devotee  of  science.  The 
beautiful  work  before  us  is  one  of  many 
proofs  of  this. 


In  conducting  the  Flora,  M.  Van  Houtte 
has  the  continual  assistance  of  some  of  the 
ablest  pens  on  the  continent :  M.  Brogniart, 
the  professor  of  botany,  and  M.  Decaisne, 
assistant  naturalist  at  theMuseum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris  ;  M.  Lemaire,  the  editor  of  the 
Herbrier  de  I'Amateur  ;  M.  Miguel,  direc- 
tor of  the  botanic  garden  of  Eotterdam  ;  and 
M.  Scheidweiller,  the  professor  of  botany 
at  Brussels. 

To  the  amateur  of  rare  plants,  this  work 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
that  we  know.  Each  of  the  descriptions  is 
in  English,  French  and  German.  The  Eng- 
lish text  is  usually  copied  from  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  or  Paxton's  Magazine — but 
the  French  text,  which  is  most  copious,  is 
not  a  translation  of  this,  but  usually  a  de- 
scription in  far  more  racy  and  lively  terms. 
To  those  of  our  readers  wlio  are  conversant 
with  the  French  language,  we,  therefore, 
most  warmly  recommend  M.  Van  Houtte's 
periodical. 

We  give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  late 
numbers—  a  part  appended  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  exquisite  air-plant — Sophronilis 
grandijlora.  It  is  from'the  pen  of  the  prin- 
cipal editor,  and  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  attractive  sites  in  Brazil,  where  this  and 
other  Orchids  grow  with  wonderful  beauty 
and  luxuriance. 
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•'  I  shall  always  retain  tlie  remembrance  of  the 
scira  (i'ltaciilitmi .' — of  those  piganlic  rocks,  pileil 
one  upon  another,  anil  forming  a  mass  of  several 
miles  in  circuiufcrenee. 

Tlie  outermost  housi's  of  the  Cidade  de  Ouro 
Preto,  the  capital  of  the  mining  ilistrict,  are  pic- 
turesiiucly  grouped  at  the  base  of  this  mountain. 
The  approach  is  injposing,  anil  when  the  traveller 
ventures  within  this  lal)yrinth,  fornieil  by  a  multi- 
tude of  paths,  seemingly  without  any  outlet,  he  is 
soon  quite  isolated  from  the  world,  and  arriving 
half-way,  after  a  tedious  ascent  of  about  ten  hours, 
he  sees  in  the  west  a  wooded  country,  where  the 
wandering  Coroados  and  But icudos  are  encamped; 
while  towards  the  east  he  seems  forever  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  last  traces  of  civilization,  even  to 
those  settlements  nearest  to  the  desert.  Ah  !  the 
remembrance  of  one  such  a  scene  is  indeed  an 
epoch  in  one's  life.  In  what  bold  relief  it  stands 
out  from  the  every  day  points  which  have  hereto- 
fore marked  its  course  !  From  the  vast  bay  at  the 
entrance  of  which  the  proud  Rio-de-.faneiro  bathes 
its  feet,  up  to  the  frowning  peaks  which  preside 
over  it,  in  the  midst  of  its  villas — amid  the  depths 
of  its  palm-groves,  and  among  that  reckless  popu- 
lation assembled  from  every  part  of  old  Euroi)e, 
here  to  seek  fortune  and  happiness — and  again 
from  these  regions  even  to  the  Rio-Pard<> !  What  a 
succession  of  emotions,  at  the  same  time  fearful 
and  pleasing — what  a  crowd  of  wild  and  thrilling 
sensations  till  our  souls,  and  take  possession  of  us, 
j)Oor  Europeans,  born  in  the  midst  of  fogs  and  sur- 
rounded by  tame  fields  and  gardens !  Astonish- 
ment and  admiration  bewilder  us,  whether  we  raise 
our  eyes  to  those  mountains,  or  cast  them  down  to- 
wards those  valleys  enriched  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation !  There  Erythrinas,  which  rival 
our  oaks  in  height,  and,  although  as  yet  without 
leaves,  covered  with  millions  of  full-blown,  glow- 
ing flowers,  which  appear,  at  a  distance,  like  im- 
mense globes  of  fire;  and  gigantic  Jacaraudas, 
blending  their  innumerable  blue  blossoms  with  the 
azure  of  the  heavens.  Here  also  is  the  Bignonia 
venusta,  with  its  garlands  of  orange  colored  flow- 
ers, binding  and  stifling  in  its  thousand  folds,  trees 
of  the  first  magnitude!  The  Parkia,  crowning 
with  its  ample  diadem  the  IMelastomias,  the  Bo- 
ginvillieas,  the  Eranciscies,  those  brilliant  plants, 
so  much  prized  in  our  hot  houses;  in  the  distant 
horizon  are  seen  the  environs  of  the  Cidade  de 
Barbacena,  built  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  Chili  pine  (Draucarias.) 
Here  is  the  Velozia,  the  pride  of  Brazil,  crowning 
the  naked  rocks;  among  the  grasses  is  seen  the 
fabulous  Virgularin,  the  useful  Gompkrena  tubero- 
sa,  the  fugitive  Lisianthus;  there,  the  wild  and 
resiless  ostrich  feeds  in  safety ;  more  distant  still, 
at  the  top  of  some  withered  tree,  the  cry  of  the 
Ferrador  vibrates  in  the  air,  recalling  the  sound  of 
the  anvil  struck  by  the-  hammer;  there  are  besides 
the  poetical  looking  Ranchos,  or  rude  inns,  afiTord- 
ing  a  lodging  to  the  caravans,  who  here  refresh 
themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  tiie  day,  seeking 
diversion  in  cards,  or  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
mandolina;  in  short,  in  these  distant  countries  all 
is  new,  all  is  strange  to  the  native  of  Europe!  As 
for  me,  poor  solitary  traveller,  when  night  came 


on,  and  I  was  quietly  cradled  in  my  hammock 
swung  between  two  rocks,  in  Itaculumi,  how 
proud,  how  happy  I  was!  To  sec  myself  so  near 
the  heavens,  and  ])ossessing  for  a  palace  the  most 
majestic  sites  of  the  earth  !  Myriads  of  the  Sophro- 
7iitii  grandiflora  luxuriated  around  me  ;  that 
charming  little  orchideous  plant,  whose  aliundant 
blossoms,  tapestried  with  puri)le  a  vast  |)erpenilic- 
ular  rock,  more  than  eighty  feet  high.  Its  little 
pseudo-bulbs  closely  j)ressed  against  each  other, 
seemed  to  form  but  one  mass  or  rather  one  single 
plant!  What  hot  house  in  Euro])e  could  contain 
this  specimen  of  the  marvellous  ^egetation  of  the 
tropics! 

Since,  in  our  cold  and  bleak  Europe,  we  are  re- 
duced to  cultivate  only  pitiful  samples,  let  us  at 
least  endeavor  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the 
e3-e,  let  us  make  the  miniatures  perfect;  and  since 
variety  must,  with  us,  stand  in  the  jilace  of  such 
vast  jirodigality  of  numbers,  let  us  arrange  artisti- 
cally upon  the  white  bark  of  the  Birch  tree,  our 
little  Sophro7titis,  truly  the  giants  of  the  genus, 
when  we  consider  the  great  size  of  the  blossoms. 
To  speak  thus,  is  to  complain  of  the  small  size  of 
those  of  Sophronitis  cernua,  which  notwithstand- 
ing have  also  peculiar  charms  of  their  own. 


Designs  for  Monuments  and  Rural  Tablets, 
adapted  to  Rural  Cemeteries,  Churchyards, 
Churches,  and  Chapels.  With  a  preliminary 
essay  on  the  laying  out,  planting  and  managing 
of  Cemeteries,  and  the  Improvement  of  Church- 
yards, on  the  basis  of  Loudon's  work.  By  J.  J. 
Smith.  New-York,  Bartlett  &  Welford.  1846. 
4to.,  with  many  anastatic  plates. 

In  reviews  lately  of  Martin's  beautiful 
work,  Greemvood  Illustrated,  we  noticed  the 
importance  which  the  subject  of  Rural  Ce- 
meteries has  obtained  in  the  United  States,' 
and  commended  that  work  for  its  many- 
beautiful  features.  The  present  work  is 
one  just  issued,  and  which  has  strong 
claims  on  our  attention  in  a  more  prac- 
tical point  of  view. 

Now  that  rural  cemeteries  are  being  form- 
ed in  the  environs  of  almost  every  large 
tOAvn  in  the  Union,  some  works  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  observed  in  laying  out 
and  keeping  them,  and  especially  some 
guide  to  the  seeker  after  designs  for  monu- 
ments and  mural  objects  is  greatly  needed. 
Many  an  error  that  an  uninformed  commit- 
tee would  readily  enough  fall  into,  and 
which  might,  perhaps,  afterwards  be  irre- 
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raediable,  would  be  entirely  avoided  by  the 
possession  of  some  good  written  authority 
on  the  subject.  Many  a  vile  monument 
would,  perhaps,  never  be  ordered,  if  the 
little  satisfied  person  who  selects  it,  could 
but  once  see  a  design,  that  would  body  forth 
some  vague  but  inexpressible  better  idea  of 
shape  in  marble,  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 

It  is  to  meet  such  popular  wants  that  this 
volume  is  issued.  The  letter  press  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  judicious  selections  from 
Mr.  Loudon's  little  volume  on  Cemeteries, 
the  last  one  his  pen  produced.  Mr.  Smith 
has  very  properly  omitted  such  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don's remarks  as  appertain  to  the  very  for- 
mal style  of  laying  out  cemeteries,  which 
the  latter  advocated.  Such  a  mode  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  for  the  borders  of  large 
towns,  where  space  is  small,  and  a  geome- 
tric arrangement  all  that  is  possible  to  have. 
But  in  America,  the  good  taste  shown  at 
Mount  Auburn,  has  been  copied  almost  uni- 
versally in  choosing  the  sites  of  other  rural 
burial  places,  viz.,  to  select  some  diversified 
wooded  surface,  some  distance  from  the 
town,  affording  scenery  where  nature,  rather 
than  art,  should  always  retain  most  com- 
mand over  the  feelings. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  designs  for  the  monuments  themselves. 
Monuments  are  objects  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally but  little  valued  or  understood  by 
Americans,  though  in  older  countries  they 
take  strong  hold  of  the  national  heart.  "  A 
garden  cemetery  and  monumental  decora- 
tion, afford  the  most  convincing  tokens  of 
a  nation's  progress  in  civilization,  and  in 
the  arts*  which  are  its  result.  We  have 
seen  with  what  pains  the  most  celebrated  na- 
tions of  which  history  speaks,  have  adorned 
their  places  of  sepulture,  and  it  is  from  the 
funereal  monuments,  that  we  gather  much 
that  is  known  of  their  civil  progress  and 
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their  advancement  in  taste.  Is  not  the  sto- 
ry of  Egypt  written  on  her  pyramids ;  and 
is  not  the  chronology  of  Arabia  pictured  on 
its  tombs  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  funereal  relics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  we  behold  those 
tender  images  of  repose  and  tender  sorrow, 
with  which  they  so  happily  invested  the 
idea  of  death  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  urns  and 
sarcophagi  of  Etruria,  that  the  lover  of  noble 
sculpture  still  gazes  with  delight  ?  And  is 
it  not  amid  the  catacombs,  the  crypts,  and 
the  calvaries  of  Italy,  that  the  sculptor  and 
painter  of  the  dark  ages  chiefly  present  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  their  chisel  and 
their  pencil  ?  In  modern  days,  also,  has  it 
not  been  at  the  shrine  of  death,  that  the 
highest  efforts  of  Michael  Angelo,  Canova, 
Thorwaldsden,  and  Chantry,  have  been  eli- 
cited and  exhibited  ?  The  tomb  has  been, 
in  fact,  the  great  chronicle  of  taste  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  East,  from  the  hoary 
pyramid  to  the  modern  Arab's  grave ;  in 
Europe,  from  the  rude  tomb  of  the  Druid  to 
the  marble  mausoleum  of  the  monarch;  in 
America,  from  the  grove  which  the  Indian 
chief  planted  round  the  sepulchre  of  his  son, 
to  the  monument  which  announces  to  the 
lovers  of  freedom  the  last  resting  place  of 
Washington."  {Necropolis  Glasgue7isis,  as 
quoted,  p.  7.) 

We  have  to  say  it  with  pain,  that  judg- 
ing by  this  standard,  the'^Americans  as  a 
people  would  fill  but  a  sorry  page  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Washington's  tomb 
is  an  insignificant  and  neglected  piece  of 
brickwork,  disgraceful  to  the  sympathies  and 
taste  of  a  great  people,  in  whose  hearts  he 
is  truly  and  profoundly  cherished.  But  the 
arts  always  perfect  themselves  by  degrees  in 
a  youthful  nation,  and  the  organ  of  venera. 
Hon  will  doubtless  be  found  more  fully  de- 
veloped half  a  century  hence. 

In   the  meantime,  rural  cemeteries  wilj 
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most  completely  serve  to  maintain  that  con- 
nection witji  the  past,  ^vhicll  the  onward 
and  restless  spirit  of  such  a  republic  as  ours 
naturally  finds  it  most  difficult  to  establish 
and  keep  up.  And  if  the  inhabitants  of 
our  numerous  cities  are  in  the  familiar  em- 
ployment of  fine  monuments  to  commemo- 
rate family  virtues,  and  the  modest  worth  of 
local  reputations,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  there  will  be  patriotism 
enough  to  assign  the  most  appropriate  spot 
and  the  noblest  work  of  the  sculptor,  to  sig- 
nalize the  last  resting  place  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  .... 

IcoNOGRArHiE  DESCRiPTiF  DEs  Cactees,  (m  essais 

systcinatiques  et  raisonncs  sur  PHistoire  naturelle, 

la  classification,  ct  la  culture  desplantes  de  cette 

Famille.     Par  Ch.  Lemaire.     In  folio.     Paris. 

H.  Cousin.    (Illustraied  History  and  Description 

of  the  CactacecE,  Sfc) 

A  very  excellent  French  work,  now  being 

issued  in  Paris,  edited  by  Lemaire,  and  de- 


voted to  that  unique  group  of  plants,  some 
individual  or  other  of  which  is  known  to 
almost  every  one  of  our  readers,  under  the 
name  of  Cactus.  From  the  well  known 
"  Prickly  Pear,"  which  grows  in  our  rocky 
woods,  to  that  superb  and  almost  mysterious 
vesper  queen,  the  Night-blooming  Cereus, 
C.  grandiflora,  there  are  now  known  to  bo- 
tanists and  to  cultivators  a  vast  number  of 
species,  some  strange  and  grotesque,  some 
positively  repulsive,  and  many  very  brilliant 
and  attractive — but  altogether  forming  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  interesting  natural 
orders  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  Avork  before  us  is  devoted  to  a  full 
account  of  these  plants.  The  plates  are 
large  and  handsomely  colored,  and  they 
faithfull}^  portray  the  species.  The  text  is 
systematic,  and  executed  with  scientific  care. 
It  is  a  work  well  worth}^  of  the  attention  of 
the  devotee  to  exotic  plants. 
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I.  Illustrations  OF  Medical  Botany.  A  series 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  Medical  Plants,  afford- 
ing all  the  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  By  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Philadelphia.  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
Philadelphia. 

We  learn  that  a  highly  useful  and  valuable 
work,  bearing  this  title,  has  been  underta- 
ken in  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Carson.  It  is 
intended  to  supply  a  desideratum  experien- 
ced by  medical  men  and  dealers  in  medi- 
cines, which,  notwithstanding  the  many  bo- 
tanical and  medical  works,  still  exists.  Dr. 
Carson's  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  Materia 
Medica,  gives  assurance  that  this  work  will 
be  ably  performed. 

The  illustrations  "will  be  done  on  stone 
by  an  artist  of  eminence,  the  same  who 
executed  Audubon's  Fauna  ;  and  the  plates 


will  be  admirably  colored  from  Nature  by 
European  colorists.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  work  will  be  one  eagerly 
sought  after  by  all  those  interested  in  Me- 
dical Bctany. 

We  understand  only  a  small  edition  will 
be  issued,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  the 
work  are  recommended  to  send  their  names 
to  the  publisher,  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  be  issued  in  four  n ambers, 
price  for  the  whole  $15,  or  on  large  paper, 
$25. 

II.  L'Aet  de  faire  DES  BouTUREs — The 
art  of  Propagating  by  Cuttings,  is  the  title 
of  a  clever  little  volume  Avith  upwards,  of 
thirty  engravings,  by  M.  Neumann,  the 
well  known  French  horticulturist,  lately 
published  at  Paris,  price  two  francs. 
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Fredrika  Bremer. — In  a  letter  which  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  very  lately  from 
this  distinguished  Swedish  authoress,  she  speaks 
of  America  and  of  Arsta,  her  own  country  home, 
near  Stockholm,  in  such  interesting  terms,  that 
we  venture  to  print  an  extract  containing  these 
passages,  for  the  gratification  of  our  many  readers, 
who,  we  know,  are  warm  admirers  of  her  remark- 
able genius. — Ed. 

"  Indeed  the  kindness  manifested  from  your 
country  to  the  far-o£f  stranger,  fills  me  with  a  most 
delicious  feeling  of  joy  and  gratitude.  And  these 
endearing  hands,  stretched  over  the  great  ocean, 
in  good  will  and  benevolence,  how  eloquently  do 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  coming  of  that  spirit 
which  bids  space  and  time  vanish,  that  its  work  of 
love  and  union  may  be  accomplished  throughout 
the  world.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  so  happy  as  to 
say  this  personally  to  you. 

<'It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  visit 
America,  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  new 
up-rising  world.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  foreign 
land  that  I  wish  to  know  out  of  Nortli  America, 
and  that  especially  for  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of 
its  people,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  in  the  state, 
the  home,  in  society  and  in  nature. 

"In  many  of  these  spheres,  methinks  I  see  the 
idea — the  sum  of  intellectual  life — clearing  up,  ma- 
king its  way  to  earthly  reality,  and  transforming 
chaos  into  harmony  and  beauty.  A  specimen 
thereof,  is  even  your  Landscape  Gardening,  on  the 
subject  it  embraces. 

"  We  very  much  need  such  a  book  in  Sweden,  to 
help  some  of  us  to  plant  and  build,  and  others  to 
open  our  eyes  with  some  understanding  to  the  ob- 
jects that  surround  them — at  least  to  be  a  little  less 
drowsy. 

"  Allow  me  now  to  ask,  have  you  no  intention  of 
coming  to  Sweden,  to  see  our  romantic  land,  its 
cottages  and  old  mansions  ?  Thei  e  is  one  of  the 
latter  which  would  gladly  open  its  doors  to  wel- 
come you.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Atlantic,  three 
Swedish  miles  from  Stockholm.  Its  name  is  Arsta. 
And  happy  should  one  of  its  inmates  be,  there  to 
make  you  "  Ics  honneurs''  of  her  native  land,  and, 
let  me  whisper  it — to  have  your  counsels  about  a 
most  unlucky  and  inis-slriving  plantation,  in  no 
style  at  all,  which  she  has  there  undertaken.  Al- 
low her,  my  dear  sir,  here  to  entreat  you  to  pay  a 
thought  or  two  to  this,  and  to  hope  a  joyful  re- 
sult! In  the  mean  time,  she  subscribes  herself, 
Your  obligeil  and  thankful 

Fredrika  Bremer, 

"  Arsta,  the  23d  October,  1846." 

Death  of   M.   Soulange-Bodin We   record 

with  regret  the  death  of  this  most  distinguished 
(J^rench  horticulturist,  perhaps  better  known  in 
this  country  than  any  other  except  M.  Vilmorin. 

M.  SouLANGE-BoDiN  has  for  a  long  time  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  friends   of  Gardening  in 


Europe.  His  fine  gardenesque  residence  ?it  Fro- 
mont,  was  some  years  ago  the  point  from  whence 
was  disseminated  more  practical  knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  culture  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Fro- 
mont  was  widely  known,  not  only  by  its  great  col- 
lection of  plants,  but  by  its  excellent  Institute  for 
the  practical  and  theoretical  education  of  garden- 
ers, and  by  the  admirable  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  enthusiasm  which  entirely  pervaded  it. 

We  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  correspondence  with 
M.  SouLANGE-BoDiN,  and  prize  very  highly  a 
copy  of  the  Annates  de  VInstitut  Royale  Horticole 
de  Fremont,  in  six  vols.,  which  he  kindly  sent  us. 
This  work  contains  many  admirable  essays  on  hor- 
ticulture, and  is  rendered  especially  valuable  by 
the  course  of  lectures  on  horticulture  which  was 
delivered  at  Fromont. 

The  beautiful  Magnolia  Soulangiana,  origina- 
ted at  Fromont,  which  is  known  to  all  amateurs 
of  trees  in  America,  is  to  us  an  interesting  memen- 
to of  the  excellent  and  distinguished  man  it  was 
named  to  commemorate. 

M.  LE  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin,  born  in 
1774,  was  a  pupil  at  the  college  of  Tours,  and  was 
distinguished  from  his  earliest  youth,  by  a  lively 
and  discerning  imagination,  and  a  great  aptitude 
for  study.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  the  events  of  his  time  in- 
duced liim  to  enter  upon  a  diplomatic  career,  and  he 
followed  general  Aubert  Dubayct  to  Constanti- 
nople, as  ambassador's  secretary.  Although  M. 
BoDi!sr  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  such  was 
the  confidence  placed  in  his  talents  and  judgment, 
that  s«*eral  important  missions  were  confided  to 
him.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire,  he  was  attaclied 
to  Prince  Eugene,  as  chef  de  cabinet  ,-  he  follow- 
ed him  in  the  campaigns  of  Italj-,  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  received,  as  reward  for  his  services, 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  Iron  Crown. 

During  these  expeditions,  the  contemplation  of 
nature  under  various  aspects,  anil  the  inspection  of 
a  great  number  of  the  finest  villas  and  gardens, 
developed  in  him  a  ilccided  taste  for  fine  trees,  for 
plantations,  and  for  the  i)icturesque;  and  he  already 
began  to  accumulate  and  to  plant  in  the  park  of 
Fromont,  choice  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  in 
groups,  masses,  or  separately,  which  now  render 
this  park  a  most  charming  and  delightful  sjiot. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  em])ire,  M.  Bodin  re- 
nounced all  coimection  with  politics,  and  retired 
to  Fromont,  which  lie  has  continued  to  embellish 
with  new  i)lants,  and  by  the  construction  of  nu- 
merous hot-houses  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants  from  everj'  climate.  Within  a  short  time, 
Fromont  has  become  a  horticultural  establishment 
of  the  first  order,  and  M.  Soulange  the  most  dis- 
tinguishcil  promoter  of  horticulture.  The  variety 
of  liis  attainments,  his  talents  and  his  amiability, 
had  gained  for  him  many  frientls.  From  the  time 
of  its  foundation  in  1827,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
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Society  of  Paris  appointed  liim  Secretary  General; 
still  later,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and 
Central  Ji^ricultural  Society,  and  shortly  after,  he 
became  its  perpetual  Secretary. 

In  1*<29,  M.  Soui.ANGE  founded  a  horticultural 
institution  at  Tromont,  which  Charles  X.  visited 
and  patronized,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  institution  of  Fromont. 
The  dearest  wishes  of  M.  Soulange,  seemed  now 
to  be  accomplished.  He  felt  himself  in  a  i)Osition 
to  give  to  Horticulture  an  impulse  which  he  had 
for  a  long  lime  meditated  and  desired.  Vain  hope ! 
The  events  of  1><30 — the  abdication  and  flight  of 
Charles  X,  and  the  reversals  of  all  political  and 
social  affairs,  destroyed  the  plans  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Institute,  and  the  hopes  of  its  founder 
together. 

For  some  time  afterwards  the  moral  force  of  M. 
Soulange  sustained  him;  but  his  afllictions  gradu- 
ally undermined  hishealth.  His  head,  he  said,  was 
always  strong,  but  his  frame  sunk  more  and  more 
under  the  weight  of  his  sorrows.  He  was  no  longer 
able  to  visit  his  vast  green-houses,  nor  the  plants  he 
so  much  loved ;  he  could  now  only  see  from  his  win- 
dow the  fine  groves  and. the  pleasing  landscapes 
that  he  had  formed.  At  last  M.  Soulange  Bodin 
expired  on  the  21st  July,  1846,  at  the  age  of  72 
years,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  several  old 
ajid  tried  friends. — Poiteau,  Revue  Horiicole, 
jiug.  1S46. 

The  following  account  of  Fromont  and  its  pro- 
prietor, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Loudon,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  at  this  moment: 

'<M.  Soulange-Bodin  combines,  at  Fromont,  an 
elegant  villa  residence  with  an  exotic  nursery, 
and  an  institution  for  young  horticulturists.  M. 
Soulange-Bodin,  like  M.  Vilmorin,  is  at  once  a 
skilful  cultivator,  a  m  arch  and  grenetier  (seedsman,) 
a  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  As 
connected  with  the  army,  he  has  been  all  over 
Europe;  and  having  been  long,  to  use  the  Prince 
de  Ligne's  phrase,  under  the  influence  of  the  jardi- 
nomanie,  wherever  he  went,  the  gardens  were  the 
main  objects  of  his  attention.  At  one  time  he 
had  the  principal  management  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  at  Malmaison.  On  M.  Bo- 
din's  retirement  to  Fromont,  in  1814,  he  commen- 
ced laying  it  out  in  the  English  manner,  and  so  as 
to  combine  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  park 
with  the  profitable  culture  of  the  nursery.  The 
grounds  exceed  a  hundred  acres  of  surface  gently 
varied,  and  sloping  to  the  Seine.  They  a^-e  sur- 
rounded by  a  walk  or  drive,  which  displays  varied 
views  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature  of  which  is 
the  chiteau;  and  of  the  Seine,  with  some  rising 
grounds,  beyond  the  boundary.  In  various  spaces 
among  the  groups  of  trees,  are  formed  beds  of  peat 
earth,  in  which  seedlings  of  American  shrubs  are 
raised;  the  more  rare  kinds  being  propiagatetl  by 
artificial  methods.  In  the  walled  garden  near  the 
house,  are  numerous  pits  and  frames,  in  which  the 
more  yjopular  exotics,  such  as  the  Orange,  Camel- 
lia, Azalea  Indica,  and  numerous  other  green-house 
and  hot-house  plants,  are  increased  by  hundreds.  In 
effecting  this,  one  of  the  principal  modes  employed, 
is  herbaceous  grafting,  or  grafting  on  the  young 
wood :  the  plants  thus  rai  sed  are  sent  to  all  countries. 


In  the  larger  grcen-houscs  and  hot-lioiiMs,  iticrc-  i» 
acollectioii  of  fine  specimens,  iiitendcii  ])rincipally 
for  ornament.  The  oliiect  of  the  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  >(>ung  gardeners  jh,  to  supply 
French  country  gentlemen  with  young  men,  well 
acquainted  wiili  botli  the  ))ractice  and  the  theory 
of  their  art  in  all  its  branches.  For  this  purpose 
there  arc  professors,  a  library,  a  museum  of  imple- 
ments and  models,  and  a  monthly  journal,  entitled 
Annalcs  Horiicole  de  Fromont.  There  is  not  a 
more  striking  example  in  all  France,  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  man  of  science  being  united  with 
the  tradesman,  than  in  M.  Soulange-Bodin;  nor  a 
villa,  in  which  more  industry  and  activity  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  jjicturesque  beauty.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  in  Eng- 
land; nor  can  there  be  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  moral  fea- 
tures in  Fi-ance,  that  most  gentlemen  are  either 
manufacturers,  trailesmen  or  farmers;  and  that 
most  of  the  persons  practicing  these  professions 
are,  in  their  maimers,  gentlemen." 

Blue-flowered  Hydrangeas. — The  possibil- 
ity of  changing  to  a  blue  tint  the  rose-colored 
blossoms  of  the  Hydrangea,  b.\  means  of  a  mixture 
of  iron  with  the  s»il  they  grow  in,  ^vas  announced 
some  time  since,  by  numerous  floricultural  ama- 
teurs; and  we  read,  in  the  bulletin  of  a  horticul- 
tural society  in  the  north  of  France,  that  a  culti- 
vator of  that  region  had  succeedetl,  by  this  process, 
in  causing  several  flowers  of  these  plants  to  turn 
blue.  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  advised  that  a 
strong  proportion  of  iron  filings  should  be  mixed 
with  bog  or  peat  earth,  or  what  is  belter  still,  the 
refuse  which  accumulates  from  the  shariiening  of 
instruments  on  a  grindstone,  in  which  the  particles 
of  iron  are  infinitely  more  attenuated  than  those  of 
the  filings.  These,  and  many  other  measures  have 
been  tried  in  England,  without  any  result.  But 
Mr.  Paxton,  from  whom  we  borrow  a  portion  of 
these  details,  has  seen,  in  that  country,  four  Hy- 
drangeas, planted  in  a  clayey  soil  naturally  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  and  moistened  by  a  stream  of 
water,  also  very  ferruginous,  which  flowed  from  a 
neighboring  rocky  bank,  some  of  whose  blossoms 
v/ere  oi  a.  pure  blue,  without  an)^  mixture  of  rose 
or  lilac,  while  other  roots  of  H3-drangea,  planted 
about  thirty  feet  distant,  preserved  their  natural 
color.  No  means  had  been  used  to  bring  about 
this  result,  which  was  entirely  due  to  nature.  The 
water  which  dropped  from  this  rock,  was  slightly 
tawny,  and  resembled  in  color  the  sprouted  barley, 
usually  seen  at  breweries.  It  was  evidently  a  so- 
lution of  peroxide  of  iron  in  an  acid,  probably 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  new  experiment  seems  to  point  out  that 
the  changing  of  the  Hydrangea  blossoms  to  a  blue 
color,  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  iron,  but 
also  that  it  will  not  act  in  all  cases  alike,  and  es- 
pecially when  employetl  in  a  metallic  state.  No 
doubt,  some  useful  experiments  might  be  made, 
and  if  it  were  found  that  (he  flowers  of  the  Hydran- 
gea could  be  altered  or  aznred,  at  pleasure,  we  nee* 
not  ilespair  of  obtaining  the  same  result  with  other 
and  more  interesting  species  of  plants. — Naudin, 
in  Revue  Horiicole. 
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Paris  Peach  Gardens. — Monlreuil-aux-Pcches 
is  about  four  miles  east  of  Paris,  and,  together  with 
the  adjoining  village  of  Bagnolet,  has  long  been 
renowned  for  its  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  so  much 
so,  that  Paris  and  the  country  for  fifty  miles  round, 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  these  two  places. 
It  is,  in  fact,  their  stai)le  article  of  trade,  and  one 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  if  report  speaks  truly 
of  the  amount,  which  is  stated  to  be,  on  the  ave- 
rage, 80,000  fi-ancs  a  year,  independent  of  other 
fruits.  An  exact  estimate  of  a  produce  so  entirely 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather  is,  I  think, 
very  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  year  1841  was  un- 
productive, and  the  long  continuance  of  wet  and 
cold  also  materially  checked  the  consumption; 
this  season,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  the  excessively  hot  weather  in  Au- 
gust augmented  the  demand  in  an  equal  ratio,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sale  this  season  realized  more 
than  120,000  fiancs. 

Large  as  this  sum  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
will  not  upon  reflection  be  found  exaggerated, 
when  the  number  and  extent  of  gardens  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  markets  and  streets  of 
Paris  were  literally  glutted  at  the  end  of  July;  and 
in  August,  fine  fruit  was  sold  at  one  penny,  and 
very  good  at  a  half  penny  each.  The  gardens  vary 
in  size  from  one-half  to  a  whole  acre,  and  are 
surrounded  with  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  rising 
amphitheatrically,  one  above  another,  to  the  top  of 
the  hills;  they  give  the  neighborhood  a  pictur- 
esque appearance.  The  soil  is  genei-ally  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  with  here  and  there,  a  mixture  of  blue 
clay,  similar  to  that  of  Montmartre  and  Pere  la 
Chaise.  Most  of  the  trees  are  oUI,  yet  their  gen- 
eral appearance  is  healthy,  which  the  cultivators 
attribute  as  much  to  their  being  worked  upon  al- 
mond stocks,  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil.  Fan- 
shaped  training  is  usually  adopted;  but  another 
form  called  "Espalier  carre,"  is  now  coming  into 
vogue.  M.  Leptre,  of  Montreuil,  claims  to  be 
the  originator  of  this  system,  which,  however,  is 
warmly  disputed  by  others.  It  appears  to  me  to 
•be  little,  if  at  all  diflerent  from  the  horizontal 
training  which  has  for  many  years  been  practiced 
in  England.  As  the  design  of  these  gardens  is 
profit,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  varie- 
ties are  chiefly  confined  to  those  which  are  most 
prolific,  or  produce  the  finest  fruit  in  their  differ- 
ent seasons  of  maturity.  At  almost  every  cultiva- 
tors, I  found  the  Petite  and  Grosse  IMignoinne, 
Chevrcuse  hative,  Galande,  Magdeleine,  Bourdine, 
Admirable,  Belle  de  Paris,  Royale,  Parie,  and 
Teton  de  Venus,  with  a  few  Nectarines,  such  as 
Violctte  Hative,  Musque,  and  Grosse  Violette. 
The  other  parts  of  the  walls  are  clothed  with 
Cherries,  Plums  and  Pears.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  could  not  find  any  one  who  grew  the  Mo- 
rello  cherry;  and  although  I  have  often  asked  for 
it  in  Paris  and  tlie  other  cities  of  France,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  meet  this  delicious  variety. 
The  cherry  used  here  for  jireserves  and  brandy  is 
somewhat  of  the  same  form,  but  far  inferior  in 
size,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  racy  vinous  fla- 
vor .so  peculiar  to  the  Morello.  Among  the  Plums 
I  found  Royale  de  Tours,  Monsieur,  Reinc  Claude, 
Mirabelle,  and  Reine  Claude  Violette,  most  prized 


among  the  older  sorts:  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  also 
becoming  known  and  in  much  request.  Triel  is  a 
small  town,  northwest  of  Paris,  between  St.  Ger- 
main and  Poissy;  it  enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for 
Apricots.  The  soil  is  here  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  gardens  are  walled  and  terraced,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  at  Bagnolet  and  Montreuil,  but 
the  culture  is  not  upon  the  same  extensive  scale. 
The  training  and  pruning  do  not,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  differ  in  any  way  from  those  in  general 
practice.  The  fruit  is  entirely  sold  to  the  Paris- 
ians, and  is  valued,  on  the  average,  at  about  40,000 
francs  a  j^ear.  The  only  varieties  in  cultivation 
are  Precoce,  Muscli,  Abricot  Peche  and  Breda,  on 
the  walls,  and  Precoce  and  Abricot  Pt'che  on 
standards.  This  last  is  of  first-rate  excellence, 
and  succeeds  admirably  in  the  open  grounds;  it  is 
of  the  largest  size  and  fine  flavour,  very  like  the 
Mon  Park,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  same.  The 
Mirabella  Plum  is  also  %'ery  extensively  grown  in 
both  these  places,  and  for  preserves  it  is  preferred 
before  any  other  variety.  I  have  not  often  seen  it 
thus  used  in  England,  and  may  therefore  be  excused 
from  calling  attention  to  ■  its  merits.  When  per- 
fectly ripe  it  is  of  a  beautiful  transparent,  wax- 
like, golden  color,  with  a  flavor  something  be- 
tween the  Apricot  and  Date.  It  is  excellent  pre- 
served in  brandy,  to  which  it  imparts  a  peculiar 
softness  and  delicacy,  far  superior,  (as  I  think)  to 
that  of  cherries;  it  also  keeps  its  color  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  But  this  is  not  all;  its 
greatest  attraction  is  when  it  has  become  one 
among  the  favored  coterie  denominated  Glace; 
there  it  challenges  equality,  if  not  superiority,  to 
the  Apricot,  Reine  Claude,  Pastcque  Chinois,  or 
even  the  Pine-apple  itself. — For.  Cor.  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Remahks. — We  copy  the  foregoing  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  comparing  the  easy  culture  of  the  Peach 
in  our  more  favorable  climate,  with  that  of  Paris. 
At  Montreuil,  the  celebrated  peach  district  of 
France,  all  the  trees  must  be  trained  on  walls  or 
espaliers;  the  average  annual  product  is  80,000 
francs  (about  $16,000,)  and  the  markets  of  Paris 
are  considered  glutted,  when  the  fruit  is  worth  an 
English  penny  each,  (i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
bushel.) 

Contrast  with  this  the  peach  orchards  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  which  supply  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  One  county, 
(Newcastle)  in  Delaware,  contains  about  twenty- 
five  liundred  acres  devoted  to  peach  orchards — the 
annual  product  of  which  is  nearly  or  about  §200,- 
000.  The  Messrs.  Reybolds  alone  in  that  county 
raise,  annually,  nearly  four  times  as  many  peaches 
as  all  the  growers  of  Montreuil.  These  great  peach 
growers  are,  we  believe,  very  well  content  with  an 
average  of  75  cents  per  bushel  for  their  crop. 
We  have  no  means  at  hand  for  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  product  of  the  peach  crop  of  New  Jersey, 
but  it  is  very  large,  and  we  trust  some  friend  will 
enable  us  to  give  it  authentically.  It  was  stated 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  List  year,  that  peaches  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  S  1,200,000  were  sold 
(partly  of  course  for  re-shipment)  in  the  city  of 
Now  York  last  .season!  This  will  give  foreigners 
some  idea  of  the  orchards  of  the  United  States— 
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for  those  arc  all,  oT  coiirso,  prowii  on  standard 
trees.  We  wish  that  \vc  couhl  aiUl  that  they  arc 
a// of  tlie  finest  kinils,  and  carefully  grown.  Hut 
we  cannot.  There  is  yet  preat  want  of  jiidpmcnt 
in  this  resjiect.  Quiinlitij  is  all  that  is  cared  for 
by  many  (growers. — Ed.  Hort. 

Clianthus  Puniceus  as  a  Creeper. — Those 
wlio  iiave  not  seen  this  trained  as  a  creeper  can 
form  no  correct  idea  of  the  siilentior  of  this  truly 
beautiful  plant.  The  Clianthus  in  the  conservato- 
ry  here  extends  about  35  feet;  on  the  next  rafter 
is  Glycine  (or  AVistaria)  sinensis,  and  at  the  toj)  of 
the  house  both  creepers  are  turned  to  meet  and  in- 
termingle their  tlowers  in  festoons,  the  effect  of 
which  is  very  good.  Both  plants  flower  twice  in 
the  season.  I>y  being  forced,  or  rather  forwarded 
in  February  and  JNlarch,  I  hey  bloom  the  latter 
end  of  March  and  April,  and  again  in  September. — 
/.  L-  Snow,  Gardeners'  Chronicle- 

Silk -Worms,  &c At  p.  709  you  allude  to  the 

introduction  of  silk- worms,  by  Mrs.  Whitby,  of 
Newlauds.  The  writer  of  this  being  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1S37  or  1838,  heard  the  late  M.  Audouin, 
professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  state  that  after 
repeated  attempts,  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing from  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
a  gigantic  species  of  silk-worm  (averaging  six  or 
seven  inches  F'rcnch  in  length,)  at  that  time  un- 
kno%vn  in  Europe,  much  hardier  than  the  common 
silk-worm, — particularly  as  to  its  food.  Could 
you  inform  me  if  anj'  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  introtluce  it  into  this  countr)'?  Might  I  also 
ask  if  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Vicugna/  for  the  writer  of  this  recollects  well 
hearing  INI.  St.  Hilaire  express  himself  strongly  on 
the  great  superiority  of  its  wool  to  that  of  the  Al- 
paca, and  his  entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  introducing  it  to  Europe.  Lastly, — you 
stated  some  time  since,  that  Mr.  Barker  has  sent 
to  this  country  from  Suaedia  (I  believe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,)  a  kind  of  Peach  (Nec- 
tarine) entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  total  ab- 
sence of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  pulp  or  seed. 
Is  it  possible  that  our  common  Peach  might  have 
originated  in  the  bitter  Almond,  and  this  Peach  in 
the  sweet? — Karpophilis,  Nov.  3.  [We  must  trust 
to  our  kind  correspondents  for  answers  to  these 
inquiries.] — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Remarkable  Linden  Trees. — ^In  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss  and  Flem- 
ish people  to  recover  their  liberty,  it  was  their 
custom  to  plant  a  lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every 
battle  that  they  gained  over  their  oppressors;  and 
many  of  these  trees,  particularly  those  planted  by 
the  Swiss  in  commemoration  of  their  victories 
over  Charles  the  Bold,  are  still  remaining  (see  p. 
162,)  and  have  been  the  theme  of  many  ballads. 

"  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  mentions  some  large 
lime  trees  '  at  Basil,  and  that  at  Augsburg,  under 
whose  prodigious  shade  they  so  often  feast  and 
celebrate  their  weddings;  because  they  are  all  of 
them  noted  for  their  reverend  anliquitj';  that  of 
Basil  branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  diam- 
eter from  a  stem  of  about  20  feet  in  circle,  under 


which  the  German  emjierors  liave  sometimes 
eaten;  and  to  such  trees,  it  seems,  they  jiaid  di- 
vine honors,  as  the  nearest  emhiems  of  eternity.' 
(Hunt.  Eve!.,  ii.  p.  1^0.)  At  Neustadt,  in  Wir- 
tcmburg,  there  is  a  jirodigious  lime?  tree,  wliich 
ni\fs  its  name  to  the  town,  that  being  called  Neu- 
stadt an  der  Linden.  The  tree  is  said  by  Evelyn 
to  have  had,  in  his  time,  a  trunk  above  27  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  iliameter  of  the  space  cov- 
ered by  its  branches  to  have  been  403  feet.  It 
was  '  set  about  with  divers  columns  and  monu- 
ments of  stone  ("^2  in  nunil)er,  and  ftjrniiTly  above 
100  more,)  which  several  princes  and  n(}ble  per- 
sons have  adorned,  and  which,  as  so  many  i)illars, 
serve  likewise  to  sujjport  the  umbrageous  and  ven- 
erable boughs;  and  that  even  the  tree  had  been 
much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  distances  of  the  col- 
umns declare,  which  the  rude  soldiers  have  great- 
ly impaired.'  (Ibid.,  p.  187.)  Evelyn  adds  cop- 
ies of  many  of  the  inscrijitions  on  the  columns, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  ilated  1550;  and  the  column 
on  which  it  is  inscribed  supports  one  of  the  largest 
limbs,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree, 
wliich  must  thus  have  been  of  enormous  size  near- 
ly three  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  wars  which 
afterwards  desolated  the  country,  this  lime  tree 
suffered  severely;  and  Gilpin  tells  us  that  its  limbs 
were  mangled  in  wantonness  by  the  troops  beseig- 
ing  Neustadt.  This  tree  is  still  (1838)  in  exist- 
ence; and,  by  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  us  in  1S37, 
by  M.  Abresch,  a  young  German  artist,  we  find 
that  its  trunk  is  now  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  wood  raised  on  a 
low  wall  coped  with  stone;  and  that  its  limbs  are 
supported  on  lOS  columns.  The  people  of  Neu- 
stadt are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  this  tree  to  eat 
fruit,  &c.;  and  several  gooseberry  bushes  have 
sprung  up  in  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  bark, 
the  fruit  of  w^hich  is  sold  to  visitors. 

"  Evelyn  mentions  another  remarkable  lime  at 
Cleves,  cut  in  eight  sides,  supported  on  pillars,  and* 
havin'j  a  room  in  the  middle  of  the  tree;  and  an- 
other at  Tillburg,  near  Buda,  in  Hungary,  grow- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  having  its 
branches  supported  by  28  columns.  Besides  these 
trees,  he  notices  '  the  famous  tilia  of  Zurich;'  and 
'  the  linilen  of  Schalouse,  in  Swisse,  under  which 
is  a  bower,  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of 
containing  300  persons  sitting  at  ease:  it  has  a 
fountain  set  about  with  many  tables,  formed  only 
of  the  boughs,  to  which  they  ascend  by  steps,  all 
kept  so  accurately,  and  so  very  thick,  that  the  sun 
never  looks  into  it.'  (Ibid.)  In  Evelyn's  Diary, 
he  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  cloister 
garden  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Clara,  at  Bois  le  Due, 
there  was  an  overgrown  lime  tree,  out  of  the  stem 
of  which,  near  the  root,  '  issued  five  upright  ex- 
ceedingly tall  suckers,  or  boles,  the  like  whereof, 
for  evenness  and  height,  were  never  observed.' 
(Diary,  &c.,  8vo  edit.,  i.  p.  38.)  '  An  extraordi- 
nary and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or  lime  tree,  there 
groweth  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  from 
Norwich,  whose  measure  is  this: — The  compass, 
in  the  least  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  at  about  6 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  26  feet;  near  the  ground, 
46  feet;  and  at  3  feet,  36  feet.  The  height  is  about 
90  feet.'  (Ibid.) 
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"In  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Annaberg,  in 
Saxony,  is  a  very  old  lime  tree,  with  enormous 
branches.  The  planter  of  this  tree,  who  is  buried 
under  its  sliade,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  have  a  ser- 
mon preached  every  Trinity  Sunday  under  it.  The 
tree  is  of  enormous  size,  and  is  said,  when  young, 
to  have  been  planted  with  its  head  downwards, 
and  roots  upwards. 

"  In  Prussia,  near  Konigsberg,  are  two  large 
lime  trees  growing  closely  together  on  a  grassy 
bank.  The  legend  is,  that  beneath  these  trees  are 
buried,  a  bride  who  died  on  her  wedding  day,  and 
her  husband,  wlio  did  not  long  survive  her  loss, 
both  lying  in  one  grave.  This  tree  is  a  favorite 
trysting-place  for  lovers.  In  the  churcliyard  at 
Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  are  some  old  lime  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  hooded ;  and  the  peasants  affirm 
that  they  have  been  so  ever  since  some  monks 
from  a  neighboring  convent  were  hanged  on  the 
trees.     Loudon's  Arboretum  Brittanicum,  p.  2539. 

Russia,  Odessa,  October  6,  1846. — Since  our  ar- 
rival here,  we  have  made  a  ten  days'  excursion  to 
the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  so  celebrated  in  this 
country  as  the  "Italy  of  Russia."  Landing  from 
the  steamboat  at  Yalta  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
beautiful  part,  we  proceeded  first  to  the  westward, 
visiting  Prince  Woronzovv's  gardens  at  Aloupta, 
and  along  the  new  post  road,  crossed  the  ridge  to 
Baidar  Balaclava  and  Sevastopol,  thence  eastward 
behind  the  mountains  through  Bagtchisarai  to 
Sympheropol,  then  turning  southwards  round  the 
Tchatir-Dagh,  came  down  upon  the  coast  again  at 
Aloushta,  and  back  to  Yalta,  passing  the  govern- 
micnt  botanic  garden  at  Nikita;  a  tour  of  about  180 
miles  through  all  the  different  varieties  of  soil, 
aspect,  and  climate  of  south  Cr.  nea,  except  per- 
haps that  farther  to  the  eastward  the  valleys  are 
said  to  be  rather  more  open.  The  mountains 
which  border  the  south  coast  form  a  narrow  ridge 
of  bold  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  2000,  3000 
and  4000  feet,  or  in  some  places  to  above  4700,* 
mostly  calcareous,  but  often  also  schistous  or  por- 
phyrjtic,  with  a  very  steep  slope  towards  the  sea, 
and  sinking  rather  more  gradually  to  the  north, 
first  into  roclfy  wastes,  like  the  garrigues  of  the 
south  of  France,  but  soon  passing  into  steppes,  like 
those  of  the  main  land.  All  this  country  behind 
the  mountains  is  cold,  barren,  and  uninteresting, 
either  in  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  point  of 
view,  however  rich  some  parts  may  be  to  the 
geologist.  The  Tartar  inhabitants,  though  a  fine 
race  of  men,  i)icluresfiue  in  their  dress,  healthy  in 
their  looks,  with  many  really  handsome  women; 
yet  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  filthiness  of  habits 
and  habitations,  are  to  the  Little  Russians  what 
these  are  to  the  true  Russian  mujiks.  If  the  Rus- 
sians possess  those  qualities  in  a  |)0sitive  degree, 
the  Little  Russians  enjoy  them  in  the  comparative, 
but  Wic  Crim  Tartars  in  the  superlative  degree. 
Such  at  least  is  the  report  of  them  we  universally 
heard,  and  we  could  not  but  believe  it,  whether 
we  saw  the    townspeople  sitting    on   their  shop- 

*  The  Bubouon,  very  near  the  sea,  has  been  siscerlained 
by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  be  7b7  faihonis,  or  4722  feet,  but 
the  works  I  have  liad  with  me  do  not  tell  me  what  feel ; 
probably  Russian,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  English. 


boards  cross-legged,  or  squatting  smoking  their 
pipes  in  the  Tartar  capital  of  Bagtchiserai;  or  the 
country  people  lazily  crawling  to  the  Sympheropol 
market  in  their  rude  oxen  carts,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  no  iron  is  used,  and  of  which  the 
wheels  are  never  greased,  or  beating  out  the  corn 
for  the  days  gruel  with  a  wooden  kind  of  club. 
In  the  great  works  carrying  on  for  the  dockyard 
and  arsenal  at  Sevastopol,  when  the  soldiers  who 
worked  at  them  were  wanted  for  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  completion  given  out  by  contract,  the  con- 
tractors found  it  hopeless  attempting  to  employ  the 
Tartars  of  the  country  as  laborers,  and  imported  a 
large  body  of  Little  Russians.  With  such  a  pop- 
ulation, and  nothing  in  the  Crimea  north  of  the 
mountains  to  induce  proprietors  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence there,  it  will  probably  be  very  long  ere  the 
rich  soil  of  these  steppes  will  be  made  really  pro- 
ductive. In  the  market  at  Sj^mpheropol,  which  is 
a  very  large  one,  the  quantity  of  Water  Melons, 
much  as  I  had  heard  of  them,  exceeded  what  I  could 
have  imagined.  Very  fine  ones  were  selling  at  Id. 
and  lid.  a  piece,  and  excellent  Melons  at  about 
the  same  price;  Grapes,  notwithstanding  the  prox- 
imity of  the  south  coast  vineyards,  few  and  not 
good;  Cabbages  the  principal  vegetable.  One  pe- 
culiarity in  the  market  was  the  enormous  quantity 
of  cart  wheels  in  pairs,  with  their  axels.  We  had 
passed  the  day  before,  long  trains  of  them,  a  pair 
of  oxen  drawing  each  a  little  waggon,  in  which 
sat,  or  rather  lay,  the  driver,  and  each  cart  drag- 
ging after  it  from  four  to  ten  pair  of  wheels,  rude- 
ly attached  with  wooden  poles  and  pegs.  No  iron 
enters  into  the  construction  of  either  wheels  or 
carts,  the  parts  all  being  connected  by  wooden 
pegs,  the  tire  not  of  one  piece,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Russia,  but  of  about  half  a  dozen  felloes, 
neither  accurately  shaped  nor  well  put  together, 
so  that  few  wheels  are  in  exact  circle,  and,  alto- 
gether, lines  of  20  or  30,  or  more,  of  these  carts, 
with  100  to  150  pair  of  wheels,  all  squeaking  on 
their  ungreased  axels,  had  a  most  singular  effect. 
Thej-  come  mostly  from  Kokkoz,  a  village  in  the 
wooded  part  of  the  mountains,  said  to  contain  300 
wheelwrights,  who  make  above  18,000  wheels  per 
annum,  and  in  the  whole  village  is  but  one  black- 
smith's forge. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Leschenaultia  arcuata.  Drooping  Leschc- 
naultia. — Half-shrubby  Greenhouse-plant.  Swan 
River. 

A  singular  and  truly  handsome  species,  exceed- 
ingly different  from  every  other  known  one,  hav- 
ing copious,  sprcatling,  dccurved  brandies,  with 
innumerable  branchlcts,  almost  every  one  of  which 
is  terminated  with  a  large  red-purjile  and  yellow 
flower:  Raised  b}'  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and 
Co.,  of  Exeter.  The  flowers  have  a  gooii  deal  the 
appearance  of  those  of  the  large  shrubby  Pol5-galse 

of  South  Africa.     Flowers  in  August Botanical 

Magazine. 

Russian  Grain As  we  approach   Odessa,  the 

▼icinity  of  this  great  corn-mart  is  strongly  indi- 
cated by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  long  lines 
of  corn  waggons  on  tlie  various  roads.  Small, 
rudely-constructcdjlight  waggons  upon  low  vyheels, 
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the  wooden  rim  of  one  piece,  pencrally  without 
lire,  carrying:,  each  of  them,  hut  half  a  dozen 
sacks  of  corn,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen;  each 
follow  one  another  in  strings  of  20  to  40  or  more, 
one  man  to  every  four,  or  sometimes  to  every 
three,  ciury  the  corn  at  a  slow  i>acc,  often  200  or 
300  miles;  and  althoug^h  the  oxen  are  turned  out 
when  they  stop,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  in  tlic 
parched  stejipes  or  stubble  by  the  roadside,  yet  as 
they  often  return  empty,  these  long  journeys  alone 
must  add  much  to  the  expense  of  the  corn.  Ar- 
rived in  Odessa,  the  grain  is  lodged  in  warehouses 
situated  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  even  amidst  the 
best  streets,  and  from  these  warehouses  to  the  port, 
light  waggons  with  one  horse  and  driver  to  each, 
are  trotting  up  and  down  all  day  long,  enveloping 
the  town  with  clouds  of  dust,  but  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  extraordinary  activity.  The  port  itself 
(that  is  to  say,  the  jetty  where  the  corn  is  trans- 
ferred from  these  waggons  to  the  lighters  which 
take  it  to  the  ships  in  the  harbor.)  is  all  day  long 
like  a  bee-hive.  The  loaded  waggons,  (if  half-a- 
dozen  sacks  and  a  driver  may  be  called  a  load) 
trotting  down,  and  the  empty  ones  trotting  up, 
form  each  almost  a  continuous  line,  and  the  num- 
bers of  tine  houses  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
show  that  this  activity  is  not  unproductive.  It  is 
long  indeed  since  I  have  seen  a  town  of  its  size 
(about  60,000  inhabitants)  show  so  many  outward 
signs  of  prosperit}^  as  Odessa,  and  that  without  the 
dull,  dirty-look  of  most  business  towns;  the  stone 
used  for  building  is  whitish,  but  too  soft,  and  in 
architecture  most  of  the  warehouses  look  more  like 
private  houses,  or  even  palaces,  than  anything  else. 
Cranes  and  pullies  are  much  too  great  an  innova- 
tion to  be  generally  used;  the  corn  is  carried  up 
and  down  stairs  by  manual  labor,  so  that  not  only 
is  there  nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  the 
warehouses  :  but  many  houses  are  used  for  a  year 
or  two  for  corn  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and 
then  converted  into  private  residences.  The  kind 
of  wheat  shipped  is,  I  am  told,  chiefly  the  Arna- 
outh  or  Tagonrog  Wheat,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  small-eared,  bearded  sort,  which  I  have  seen 
almost  universally  grow  in  Russia,  and  never  met 
with  in  the  west  of  Europe.  A  great  quantity  (as 
I  am  assured  here)  is  sent  to  Italy  to  make  the 
finest  raaccaroni,  and  everywhere  used  to  mix  with 
other  sorts,  and  give  a  fine,  white  appearance  to 
bread.  As  it  succeeds  so  well  in  all  parts  of  tem- 
perate Russia,  from  Nijni  Novgorod  to  Odessa,  why 
should  we  not  grow  it  also. — For.  Cor.  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Winter  Cctltttre  of  the  Mignonette. — Few 
flowers  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets  in  winter 
and  early  spring  than  the  sweet-scented  Migno- 
nette (Rescdaodorata;)  it  is  also  very  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drawing-room  and  conservatory 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year.  Although  the  Mig- 
nonette is  not  a  delicate  plant,  yet  it  is  not  gene- 
rally seen  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  might  be 
brought  by  the  simple  method  of  culture  I  am  about 
to  describe.  To  flower  at  or  soon  after  Christmas, 
the  seeil  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, in  i)ots  of  any  convenient  size.  The  soil 
should  be  good  loam,   moderately   enriched   with 


rotlen  dung,  and  kejit  oi)en  by  a  pretty  liberal  in- 
termixture with  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish.  It  is 
essential  that  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained,  and 
upon  the  drainage  a  handful  (more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  i)0.ts)  of  one  yearokl  i)lgeon"s 
dung  should  ho  |)laccd.  After  sowing  the  seed,  set 
the  pots  where  they  will  not  rc(iuire  frequent 
waterings,  too  much  moisture  being  extremely  in- 
jurious to  Mignonette;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
will  be  safer  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  pit, 
where  they  may  be  covered  by  the  lights  in  rainy 
weather.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  should 
be  gradually  thinned,  ultimately  leaving  three  or 
five  in  each  pot.  The  principal  point  to  be  attend- 
eil  to  now  is  judicious  watering;  by  this  I  mean 
giving  water  only  when  the  plants  really  recjuire 
water,  and  then  in  suflicicnt  quantity  to  moisten  the 
whole  of  the  soil — not  dribbling  a  few  drops  over 
the  plants  to-day  to  prevent  them  from  being  dry 
to-morrow — a  practice  too  much  followed  with 
plants  in  pots.  Pinch  olF  any  premature  flowers 
that  may  appear,  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds, 
and  far  enough  asunder  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  crowded,  and  when  they  are  removed  to 
winter  quarters,  set  them  near  the  glass  in  an  airy 
situation.  A  few  of  the  plants  might  be  placed  in 
an  intermediate  house,  or  other  situation  rather 
warmer  than  a  greenhouse,  to  come  into  bloom  a 
little  earlier  than  the  rest.  I  have  recommended 
the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots,  which  is  the  method 
I  prefer;  but  if  more  convenient,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  self-sown  plants  might  be  taken  up  and  pot- 
ted, only  a  few  extras  should  be  put  in  to  allow  for 
casualties,  as  the  Mignonette  transplants  badly. 
The  best  Mignonette  I  ever  saw  grow  was  treated 
in  this  way;  but  as  it  is  not  every  gardener  who 
can  procure  pigeon's  dung,  I  may  aild,  that  guano 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  This  admi- 
rable  fertiliser  must,  however,  be  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  not  before  the  pots  have  become 
well  filled  with  roots,  when  a  small  quantity  of 
guano,  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  will  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  the  plants  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  A  second  crop  might  be  sown  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  Single  plants  will  attain  a  large  size  in 
.32  or  24  sized  pots,  if  the  main  branches  are  peg- 
ged down  as  they  grow,  and  the  flowers  are  kept 
pinched  olf  for  a  time. —  Whiting,  in  Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

Forstthia  viridissima.  Green-leaved  For- 
sythia.  Hardy?  Shrub- — A  bush  with  a  very  rich 
green  color  and  handsome  foliage,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  Viburnum,  was  received  from  Mr. 
Fortune  some  time  before  he  returned  from  his 
mission;  but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  it  could  not 
be  determined.  Dried  specimens  have  now  sup- 
plied the  deficiency,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  Forsythia,  of  which  one  only 
had  been  previously  known  to  botanists.  That 
plant,  the  Forsythia  suspensa  of  Vahl,  was  called 
a  Lilac  by  Thunberg,  who  thus  perceived  its  natu- 
ral affinity,  but  was  not  happy  in  his  identification 
of  it,  for  although  its  leaves  are  often  pinnated, 
yet  its  flowers  grow  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  fallen 
leaves,  instead  of  forming  terminal  panicles.     It  ig 
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^lescribed  as  a  very  fine  shrub,  with  deep  yellow 
flowers,  and  growing  from  8  to  12  feet  high.  Ac- 
cording to  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  who  have  figured 
it,  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  weeping 
branches,  and  tiie  other  with  upriglit  ones;  both 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  China  by  the 
Japanese,  who  plant  them  along  ^yith  evergreens 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining,  from  the  varied  appear- 
ance produced  in  the  spring  by  this  plant,  a  good 
background  to  the  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Camel- 
lias, that  blossom  at  the  same  time.  This  species 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  alive  to  Holland  in 
1833,  by  M.  Verkerk  Pistorius.  (See  SieboUl  and 
Zuccarini,  Flora  Japonica,  vol.  1,  p.  14.)  The 
species  obtained  by  flir.  Fortune  is  very  distinct 
from  the  original  Forsyth ia.  Its  leaves  do  not 
appear  even  to  be  pinnated,  and  instead  of  having 
an  ovate  form,  they  are  strictly  oblong,  or  oblong 
lanceolate.  The  branches  are  four-cornered  in- 
stead of  being  terete,  and  are  perfectly  erect.  The 
calyx  is  shorter  and  more  membranous,  and  the 
flowers  are  smaller.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  diffe- 
rent plant,  and  maj'  be  expected  to  become  a  great 
favorite  when  the  specimens  in  the  garden  are  old 
enough  to  flower;  for  then  the  branches  will  be 
found  to  be  loaded,  before  the  leaves,  with  yellow 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Chimonanthus  grandi- 
florus.  In  its  present  state  it  forms  a  compact  deep 
green  bush,  with  oblong  opposite  leaves  serrated 
near  the  point,  but  perfectly  free  from  indentations 
below  the  middle.  They  emit  a  slight  balsamic 
odor,  and  from  their  smoothness,  want  of  lustre, 
and  deep  rich  tint,  are  very  handsome.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Mr.  Fortune's  observations  on  this  spe- 
cies:— "This  is  a  deciduous  shrub  with  very  dark 
green  leaves,  which  are  prettily  serrated  at  the 
margin.  It  grows  about  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  It 
then  remains  dormant  like  any  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  of  Europe,  but  is  remarlcable  for  the  num- 
ber of  large  prominent  buds  which  are  scattered 
along  the  young  stems  produced  the  summer  be- 
fore. Early  in  spring  these  buds,  which  are 
flower-buds,  gradually  unfold  themselves,  an<l  pre- 
sent a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  blossoms  all  over 
the  shrub,  which  is  highly  ornamental.  I  first 
discovered  it  growing  in  the  same  garden  with 
Wiegela  rosea,  which,  I  have  said  in  another  place, 
belonged  to  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  on  the  island  of 
Chusan,  and  w'as  generally  called  the  '  Grotto  Gar- 
den '  by  the  English.  Like  the  Wiegela  it  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Chinese,  and  is  generally 
grown  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  rich  in  the  north 
of  China.  I  afterwards  found  it  wild  amongst  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  in  the  province  of  Che- 
kiang,  where  I  thought  it  even  more  ornamental 
in  its  natural  state  amongst  the  hedges,  than  when 
cultivated  in  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  Mandarins. 
In  England  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  nearly 
hardy,  but  t  advise  the  possessors  of  it  in  the  first 
place  to  keep- it  in  the  greenhouse,  and  to  plant  it 
on  tlie  conservatory  wall,  until  its  constitution  is 
proved  in  tlie  Garden  of  the  Society  next  winter. 
It  is  a  free  growing  bush,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings  or  layers." — Journal  of  Ilort.  Soc. 

Bones    Dissolved    in    Sulphuric    Acid. — I 
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applied  them  as  manure  to  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  for  forcing,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  I  am  satisfieil  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  ma- 
nures for  this  fruit,  and  worthy  of  extensive  trial. 
I  have  tried  the  elfect  of  various  manures  on  the 
Strawberry,  but  never  had  plants  near  so  good  as  1 
have  tliem  this  season.  Should  they  produce  fruit 
accoriling  to  my  expectation,  I  will  send  a  sample 
for  inspection. — Robert  Cassilis. 

To  PREVENT  Hares  and  Rabbits  barking 
Trees. — To  one  gallon  stale  urine  add  one  quart 
powdered  lime,  and  one  pint  foreign  tar;  warm 
the  tar  to  mix  v/ith  the  above,  then  add  as  much 
cow's  dung  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of 
thin  paint.  Apply  it  to  the  trees  with  a  painter's 
brush. ^—Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Chinese  method  of  Dwarfing  Trees. — On 
the  termination  of  the  late  Chinese  war,  ourneigh- 
bors,  the  French,  who  shared  in  the  interest  so 
generally  excited  by  the  event,  sent  a  mission  to 
China,  to  form,  if  jiossible,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Celestial  Government.  Confident  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  success  of  this  mission;  the 
finest  silks  and  choicest  wines  formed  part  of  the 
cargo  of  serious  argument  provitled  by  these  del- 
egates of  commerce.  I  believe  Messieurs  les  Chi- 
nois  were  inaccessible  to  the  above  mentioned 
reasonings.  La  mode  Parisienne  only  excited  their 
merriment,  and  the  wine  their  unequivocal  dislike. 
However,  it  is  not  my  i)resent  purpose  to  speculate 
on  the  comiiierctal  possibilities  of  this  mission.  In 
a  short  history  of  the  voyage,  b)'  one  of  the  party, 
I  have  founil  an  amusing  account  of  the  method 
pursued  in  dwarfing  trees,  which  perhaps  may  be 
more  interesting  to  horticultural  readeis. 

Immediately  preceding  the  details  of  the  dwarf- 
ing system,  is  an  account  of  a  fete  day  in  Canton; 
that  part  which  introduces  and  suggesfs  the  history 
of  the  dwarf  trees,  maj',  perhaps,  without  impro- 
priety, be  added  here. 

The  attach's  of  the  mission  were  verj'  much  as- 
tonished one  moi'ning  to  find  the  appearance  of  the 
two  principal  s'.reels  of  Canton  completely  changed. 
Before  each  house  was  set  a  kind  of  stand  or  altar, 
of  considerable  size;  upon  the  difi'erent  steps  of 
these  stands  were  placed  figures  in  porcelain  and 
cardboard;  by  the  side  of  these  tliey  remarked 
vases  planted  with  fruit  trees,  scarcely  a  foot  in 
height,  the  branches  of  which,  twisted  and  distort- 
ed, bent  under  the  weight  of  their  fruit,  which  was 
of  their  natural  size. 

The  figiues  of  cardboard  and  porcelain,  the  most 
eccentric  the  brain  of  a  Chinaman  coulil  invent, 
were  in  continual  movement.  Here  a  Mandarin, 
of  the  first  class,  rolled  his  haggard  eyes,  anil  ges- 
ticulatetl  his  arms;  there  a  soldier  sabred  nothing 
right  and  left;  further  on  a  Chinese  lady  raised  ten- 
derly her  languishing  eyes,  and  fanneil  a  large- 
headeil  n>an,  wlio  each  moment  hung  out  an  im- 
mense t(mgue.  Time  after  time  the  fantastic 
images  stopped  as  if  fatigued  with  their  exercise, 
but  then  the  projirietors  of  the  stands  gave  them 
some  strokes  with  a  whip,  and  immediately  the 
pantomime  recommenced  with  renewed  activity. 
Tliere   was  enough   in  this  to  astonish  the  curious 
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■pirit  of  the  French  travollers.  What  caused  these 
iniapros  to  march  to  the  tune  of  the  wliip  ?  Ami 
these  little  trees,  so  contemptible  in  appearance — 
the  hei^lit  of  a  foot! — carrying,  each  Orange-tree, 
20  enormous  Oranges  ?  Anil  each  Apple-tree,  20 
or  30  large  Apples  ?  For  the  images  the  explana- 
tion was  not  ililRcult  to  lind.  The  Chinese  hail  in- 
troiluccil  into  the  interior  of  them  one  or  two  mice, 
which,  on  being  stirred,  struck  some  wires,  and 
communicated  thus  the  movement  to  the  limbs  ex- 
pressly jointed  to  produce  this  eflTcct.  When  the 
mice  slept,  a  cut  of  the  whip  aroused  ami  aflright- 
ed  them,  and  so  redoubled  the  vivacity  of  the  ges- 
tures of  the  images.  As  for  the  ihvarf  trees,  there 
was  in  that  a  mystery  of  horticulture,  or  rather 
of  sylviculture,  to  divine.  M.  Renard  had  noticed 
on  visiting  the  apartments  of  the  IManilarins,  simi- 
lar little  trees  of  the  height  of  some  fevv  inches, 
pitiful  to  look  at,  unhealthy,  distorted,  and  covereil 
with  excoriations  without  number,  ami  a  thing 
which  astonished  him, — the  little  foliage  which 
Ornamenteil  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  belong- 
ed to  kinds  that  ordinarily  attain  an  enormous  size, 
such  as  the  Elm,  the  Bamboo,  and  the  Cypress.  M. 
R.  arriveil  at  the  following  solution  of  these  eccen- 
tricities:— That  for  the  Chinese  nothing  is  beauti- 
ful but  tliat  which  is  hideous;  that  a  stunted  shrub 
without  leaves  is  a  woniler  that  is  worth  all  the 
forests  in  the  universe;  and  so  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Chinese  nurserymen  is  to  combat 
Nature  in  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  rich. 

The  cultivation  of  the  dwarf  trees  is  divided  in- 
to two  parts — that  of  the  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
That  of  the  fruit  trees  rests  upon  a  jn-ocess  alreaiiy 
partly  known  in  Europe;  but  of  wliich  the  appli- 
cation is  liiSerent.  At  the  moment  when  a  tree  is 
in  flower,  the  Chinese  cultivator  cliooscs  a  branch. 
It  is  well  unilerstood  that  he  selects  tliat  which 
presents  the  most  fantastic  forms;  he  makes  two 
circular  notches,  in  a  manner  to  raise  a  ring  of 
bark  of  the  length  of  about  an  inch;  upon  the  part 
uncovered  he  applies  fresh  earth,  that  is  hclil  to  it 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth;  each  day  he  moist- 
ens the  earth;  soon  the  bark  at  the  incision  throws 
out  roots,  the  branch  becomes  a  tree,  its  fruit  swells 
antl  ripens.  Then  the  gardener  cuts  the  branch  at 
the  end  of  the  packet  of  earth,  and  plants  it  in  a 
pot  to  send  to  the  market.  It  is  rare  that  this  op- 
eration does  not  obtain  a  complete  success.  The 
fruit  trees  raised  in  this  manner  are  in  general  the 
Litchi  (Dimocarpus  litchi,)  the  delicious  fruit  of 
China;  the  Carambol,  with  octagonal  fruit;  the 
Lon-gan,  a  kind  of  Plum;  the  Orange,  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Ficus  indica,  and  a  tree  sacred  in  the  pagodas, 
of  which  the  fruit,  a  kind  of  Citron  (Citrus  medica, 
var.  ?)  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  Hand  of  Foo,  be- 
cause ;t  has  the  form  of  hand  that  the  bonzes  give 
to  this  god.  The  dwarfed  trees  are  tiestined  in  gen- 
eral to  ornament  the  pagodas,  and  the  shops  of  the 
merchants  on  holidays.  The  cultivation  of  the 
forest  trees,  dwarfed,  demands  more  care.  It  is 
not  only  in  this  case  to  get  ready  a  branch,  but  it 
is  a  struggle  they  undertake  with  Nature,  which 
consists  in  making  hideous  that  which  Nature  has 
created  beautiful,  to    lame   and  deform  that  which 


I  she  has  made  straight  and  well  looking,  to  render 
mean  and  unhealthy  that  which  she  has  iiroduce,j 
»  igorous  and  robust.  The  trees  submitted  to  thja 
system  of  stunting,  are  generally  theU3aniboo,  the 
C'ypress,  and  the  Elm;  the  same  as  with  the  fruit 
trees,  they  choose  a  little  branch  as  knotty  and 
twisted  as  they  i)ossibly  can  find;  they  raise  a  rinp 
of  bark',  anil  surround  it  with  vegetable  mould;  at 
the  same  time  they  prune  the  tree  of  its  haniUomest 
branches,  only  preserving  those  which  are  zigzag; 
they  then  cauterise  the  wounds  with  hot  iron. 
This  first  operation  terminated,  the  gardener  ile- 
votes  all  his  care  to  his  work,  up  to  the  day  that 
he  is  satisfied  of  the  presence  of  some  roots.  This 
success  obtaineil,  his  kindness  is  changed  to  cruel. 
ty  ;  from  this  day  he  refuses  water  to  his  charge, 
and  it  is  only  when  he  sees  it  nearly  perishing, 
when  its  leaves  fade,  and  turn  yellow,  that  he  con- 
Bents  to  moisten  a  little  the  earth  which  keeps  it 
alive;  he  cuts  off  the  leaves,  and  only  allows  a  few 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branch  to  remain. 

The  tree  thus  treated,  rests  between  life  and 
death;  it  shrivels  and  bows  its  heail,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  sap ;  at  this  moment  its  state  appears 
likely  to  be  ameliorated;  it  is  watered  each  day, 
its  health  is  about  to  return ;  but,  alas !  for  the  tree, 
these  attentions  are  but  preliminary  to  further  cru- 
elties. The  sap  flows  in  abundance,  and  then  the 
Chinaman  makes  at  various  distances  transverse  in- 
cisions, some  almost  circular.  These  cuttings  con- 
tinueii,  stop  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  which  coagula- 
ting ui)on  the  wounds,  causes  swellings  of  bai-k 
frightful  to  behold;  but  which  rejoices  the  eye  of 
the  Chinaman.  When  the  time  of  the  sap  is  pass- 
ed, they  put  the  shrub  in  regime.  They  then  make 
new  notches  upon  it,  but  perpendicular  this  time. 
They  raise  with  a  knife  the  bark  near  these  notch- 
es, and  introduce  in  the  one  honey,  in  the  other 
sugar,  in  some  colors,  and  even  acid.  A'.tracted 
by  the  smell,  thousands  of  ants  and  flies  come  and 
gnaw,  and  prick  the  bark  of  the  tree,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  acid  burns  and  destroys  wherever  it 
touclies.  At  length,  after  this  treatment,  when 
the  branch  has  become  a  veritable  monstrosity, 
covered  with  lichens,  lumps,  and  deformities,  and 
is  recognised  as  capable  of  supporting  ils  i)itiful 
existence,  they  detach  it  from  the  tree;  they  shake 
away  the  earth  that  surrounds  it,  to  place  in  a  vase 
having  the  form  of  a  large  square  jam-pot;  the 
earth  is  then  replaced  by  little  gravel  stones,  that 
are  just  in  number  sufficient  to  ir.aintain  the  tree 
straight  in  ils  pot.  All  the  care  necessary  for  the 
future  is  to  moisten  lightly  the  stones,  when  the 
plant  appears  to  suffer. 

I'he  trees  stunted  in  this  manner,  arc  very  much 
prized  by  the  mandarins,  and  are  sold  at  a  high 
price;  but  what  is  surprising  is  the  extreme  lon- 
gevity they  acquire.  It  is  not  rare  that  they  attain 
100  and  200  years.  They  are  often  transmitted  by 
inheritance. 

On  some  dwarfed  trees  that  were  sent  to  Her 
Majesty  from  China,  in  addition  to  the  inflic- 
tions described  in  tl.e  account,  were  found  numer- 
ous ligatures  of  wire,  and  the  branches  twisted  and 
bent  by  the  agency  of  the  same  material. —  IT.  /. 
H  indsor,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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Exportation  of  Ice. — By  some  error  of  our 
proof  reader,  we  were  incorrectly  made  to  speak 
of  William,  instead  of  Frederic  Tudor,  Esq.,  as 
the  originator  of  this  great  enterprise.  (See  Dec. 
No.,  p.  288.) 

A  friend  in  Boston  writes  us  some  corrections  and 
some  additional  details  regarding  the  ice  business, 
which  will  interest  our  readers. 

"To  Frederic  Tudor,  Esq.,  belongs  the  whole 
merit  of  introducing  abundant  supplies  of  Ameri- 
can ice  into  tropical  countries.  In  the  year  1805, 
forty  yeai-s  ago,  Mr.  Tudor  took  passage  in  a  brig 
belonging  to  himself,  with  his  first  adventure  of 
this  kind.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  pursued 
the  undertaking  with  the  most  invincible  energy. 
His  exertions  have  at  last  been  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success.  The  New-England  ice  is 
now,  summer  and  winter,  shipped  to  encounter  a 
voyage  of  16,000  miles — to  cross  the  equator  twice 
— and  to  be  on  the  way  between  four  and  five 
months!  The  great  ice-houses  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  East  Indies  are  always  stocked,  and  the  sup- 
plies in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  always 
kept  up  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

"The  source  of  the  main  supply  of  ice  is  notlVen- 
ham  Pond,  (called  Wenham  Lake  in  England,)  but 
Fresh  Pond,  five  miles  from  Boston.  After  this, 
as  the  business  has  increased,  additional  supplies 
have  been  taken  from  Spy  pond,  about  the  same 
distance.  Then  comes  Long  pond,  and  the  last  or 
latest  which  has  come  into  use,  is  Wenham  Ponil. 
All  these  ponds  are  full  of  fine  water,  and  give  the 
purest  ice. 

"There  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cargoes 
of  ice  shipped  the  present  year,  and  the  business 
appears  everj'  year  to  be  exteniling.  Mr.  Tudor"s 
enterprise,  as  you  will  readily  see,  not  only  con- 
tributes in  a  high  degree  to  the  comfort  and  luxu- 
ry of  thousaniis  in  climates  where  pure  ice  was  hi- 
therto an  unknown  thing,  but  also  now  furnishes, and 
will  long  continue  to  furnish,  employment  tu  great 
numbers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  labor  is 
put  in  requisition  by  the  various  requirements  of 
the  '  Ice  business.'  " 


The  "Cooper"  Apple. — Our  friend,  the  Rev. 
C.  Springer  of  JNIeadow  Farm,  Ohio,  has  sent  us 
for  examination  some  interesting  apples.  We  feci 
bound  particularly  to  notice  one  variety,  which  is 
new  to  us,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  fruit  of  great  merit. 
This  is  labelled  the  "  Cooper  "  ai)|ile. 

The  fruit  is  not  known  to  us.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  autumn  apples,  of  which  that  large  and  ad- 
mirable fruit,  the  Fall  Pippin,  is  the  type.  It  has 
much  the  same  flavor,  ami  considerably  resembles, 
in  size  and  flavor,  thai  fruit;  yet  it  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  excellent 
flavor,  but  for  its  lightness,  its  very  small  core  and 
seeds,  and  the  deej)  cavities  at  the  eye  and  stalk. 
We  have  made  an  accurate  ilescription  and  drawing 
of  this  noble  fruit,  which  we  shall  publish  here- 
aftei-. 


Mr.  Sprijiger  sa}^  in  his  letter,  <'by  whatever 
name  this  apple  may  be  known  to  pomologists,  I 
consider  it  the  best  fall  apple  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  large  and 
perfect.  It  is  in  great  demand  in  our  market. 
There  are  some  who'  would  buy  a  cartload  of  ap- 
ples for  the  sake  of  getting  a  barrel  of  Coopers." 

We  have  also  a  letter  before  us  from  the  Hon. 
Jas.  Matthews  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  full  of  inte- 
resting pomological  bits,  among  which  we  note  the 
following  respecting  this  fruit: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  apple  cultivated  in 
the  Wesiern  States,  excels  the  Cooper  apple  in 
flavor.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  history  of 
this  variety,  and  placed  it  in  your  valuable  col- 
lection. If  not,  I  would  especially  recommend 
it  to  your  attention." 

Notwithstanding  we  have  been  favored  by  our 
correspondents  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  most  libe- 
rally with  specimens  of  their  apples,  we  have  ne- 
ver seen  the  "Cooper  "  before,  and  trust  Mr.  Mat- 
thews will  favor  us  with  the  history  of  this  really 
niDSt  excellent  fruit. 

We  may  add  here,  that  parts  of  Ohio  are  undoubt- 
edly in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  apple.  Mr.  Springer's  letter  contains  the 
following  item  of  proof,  which  will  interest  or- 
chardists  every  M'here: 

"I  have  gathered  this  year  from  one  acre  of 
ground,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  the 
finest  and  fairest  apples  grown  in  this  vicinity,  and 
about  one  barrel  of  the  White  Doyenne  pears.  The 
latter  are  now  (Nov.  9th)  in  perfection.  I  had  one 
Rhode-Island  Greening  five  inches  in  iliameter 
weighing  eighteen  ounces  and  three-quarters.  My 
trees  have  never  been  trimmed,  and  I  raise  lar"-er 
and  better  fruit  than  any  one  who  trims  his  trees." 


Coal  Tar. — We  have  recommended  the  coal  tar 
of  the  gas-works  to  be  applied  lo  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees  in  winter,  to  protect  them  against  mice 
and  rabbits.  In  England  this  sulistance  is  very  ex- 
t-ensively  used  for  this  purpose,  and  xve  have  also 
seen  it  used  for  two  seasons  on  many  trees,  with 
perfect  success. 

In  two  instances,  however,  which  have  come  un- 
der our  notice,  where  it  has  been  applied  to  very 
young  trees,  and  been  suflered  to  remain  during 
the  succeeding  spring,  it  has  had  a  decidedly  inju- 
rious elTect  upon  the  trees. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  examine  the  coal-tar 
used  in  one  of  these  cases,  and  find  that  it  is  very 
concentrated  in  strength,  at  least  twice  as  strong  as 
that  generally  made.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  is  such 
as  is  made  and  sold  for  coal  tar  j)aint,  and  is  so 
caustic  as  to  be  fatal  to  young  am!  tender  barked 
trees. 

As  it  is  difllcult  to  give  any  ready  test,  by  which 
those  not  familiar  with  coal  tar  may  .judge  if  it  is 
strong  or  weak,  we  feel  bound  to  caution  orchard- 
ists  against  using  the  pure  article  as  obtained  from 
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the  city  gas-works,  unless  thoy  know  it  to  be  :i  wrak 
solution^  II  they  have  any  ili)ul>l8  about  it,  the 
safest  ruurso  is  to  ililutc  it  witb  one-half  milk  be- 
fore a])|ilyingf  it  to  the  trees. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  already  used  coal-tar 
on  tlieir  trees,  wliioh  tliey  have  reason  to  fear 
may  be  of  the  powerful  kind  alluded  to,  we  would 
advise  iheni  to  remove  the  same  thoroughly  fioni 
the  trees  \\ith  soap  ami  a  hard  brush,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  oitens,  anl  before  the  sap  begins  to  move. 
It  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  injurious  so  long  as 
the  tree  is  in  a  dormant  slate. 

Peach  Stonks  from  China. — We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  ofC.  N.  Talbot,  Esq.  of  New- York, 
foi-  a  glass  jar  of  peach-stones,  just  received  by 
him  from  China,  and  which  aj)i)ear  to  be  in  excel- 
lent order.  They  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
our  finest  peaches;  and  since  small  size  of  the  pit 
usually  ileiioles  large  and  succulent  flesli,  we  trust 
these  Chinese  seeds  may  produce  some  new  and 
valuable  varieties.  We  shall  give  them  every  ad- 
vantage of  soil  and  situation. 

To  HOLD  UP  EMBANKMKNTS  OR  SLIDING  BANKS 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  borders  of  my  estate,  I  have  a 
long  ridge  of  shiftinjf  sand  bank,  continually  caving 
awaj',  being  at  once  unsightly,  and  visibly  lessen- 
ing my  ''area  of  freedom."  Can  you  inform  me 
how  I  can  guard  against  this  mischief,  by  using 
any  sort  of  tree  or  plant  ?  If  so,  you  will  really 
much  oblige,  Jin  Admirer  of  your  Journal.  JS'ew- 
y^ork,  Dec.  16. 

Answkr. — Abroad,  the  Balaam  Poplar,  or  the 
Jialm  of  Gilead  Poplar,  are,  we  learn,  used  with 
excellent  success  for  lixing  and  hohling  up  sliding 
banks.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  are  struck  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
a  couple  of  feet  apart.  This  is  done  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  these  cuttings  soon  strike  root,  and 
their  roots  form  a  thick  mass  that  holds  the  soil 
firmly  in  its  place.  Their  close  proximity  dwarfs 
the  growth,  so  that  they  become  bushes  rather  than 
trees.  We  recommend  this  course  to  our  corres- 
pondent. These  two  kinds  of  Poplar  are  common 
in  this  neighborhooil,  and  in  many  jiarts  of  the 
Union  abound  plentifully.     Ed. 

Protecting  Peach  Trees  against  Frost. — 
In  many  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  Peach 
thrives  well,  the  crop  is  very  uncertain,  because 
the  blossoms  are  frequently  ilestroyed  by  spring 
frosts.  On  that  part  of  the  Hudson,  where  we  live 
and  on  the  lake  shores,  injurious  effects  of  late 
frosts  are  pre\ented  by  the  ameliorating  inllucnce 
of  the  water.  Rut  in  the  interior,  it  is  a  question 
of  very  serious  importance,  how,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  this  mischief,  by  which  the  fine  promise  of 
whole  orchards  of  blossoms  is  destroj^ed  in  a  single 
night. 

Various  modes  have  been  tried.  The  most  suc- 
cessful one,  so  far  as  we  learn, is  to  retard  the  move- 
ment of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  and  thereliy,  of  course, 
tne  expansion  of  the  blossom-buds,  bj'  heaping  a 
large  quantity  of  snow  around  the  tree  in  winter,  and 
covering  the  same  with  straw.  By  this  means,  the 
ground   continues  in   a  frozen   state,  and  the  tree 


dormant,  so  long  that,  when  its  blossoms  do  ex- 
pand, the  season  of  frosts  is  gone  by,  and  all  dan- 
ger is  over. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  obliging 
correspondents  in  the  interior  tr)  this  fact,  now,  as 
we  are  ilcsirous  of  obtaining  from  them  the  result 
of  their  experiments  or  obser\ations  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  which,  with  their  i)erinission,  we 
will  gladly  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  journal. 


Salt  atplied  to  Celery. — Sir:  I  perceive  you 
and  your  corresi)ondentH  advocate  the  use  of  salt. 
Applied  in  verj'  moderate  quantities,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  substances  that  can  be  used,  especially  in 
old  gardens,  long  cultivated. 

Salt  has  for  a  long  time  been  ajiplicd  to  aspara- 
gus beds;  the  asjjaragus  being  a  sea-beach  plant,  it 
is  known  to  thrive  wonderfully  ujion  it.  I  write 
you  this  note,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  for  two 
years  past  used  salt  in  growing  Celery,  with  deci- 
ded benefit.  I  apjily  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt 
upon  the  top  of  the  soil  just  before  each  earthing- 
up,  while  the  blanching  is  going  on.  I  have  dug 
my  crop  of  Celery,  so  treated,  this  fall,  with  great 
satisfaction,  it  being  twice  as  large  as  that  in  my 
neighbor's  garden  adjoining,  which  is  treated  just 
in  the  same  way,  except  the  use  of  the  salt. — 
Yours,  &c.     J.  S.     Philadelphia,  Dec  5,  1846. 

Covering  half-hardy  Plants. — Please  to  in- 
form me  how  shall  I  best  cover  half-hardy  plants. 
Last  winter  I  had  some  favorite  climbing  roses, 
too  tender  for  out*  climate,  bound  up  nicely  with 
straw — the  straw  tied  thickly  and  closely  about  the 
stems.  When  it  was  taken  off  in  the  spring,  the 
wood  looked  fresh  and  healthy,  but  gi-adually  it 
all  died  off.  A  hint  regarding  this,  would  oblige, 
A  Lady  Reader.     Albany,  Nov.  24,  1846. 

[The  straw  was  no  iloubt  bound  too  tightly 
round  the  stems,  which  after  being  closely  shut  up 
from  the  air  and  light  for  several  months,  suffered 
on  being  exposed  all  at  once  in  spring.  Straw  or 
matting,  when  used  for  covering  tender  plants, 
should  be  placed  rather  loosely  about  them,  so  as 
not  to  exclutle  entirely  the  air  or  light.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  covering  plants  in  win- 
ter, the  object  is  not  to  make  them  warmer  by 
shelter — for  during  a  period  of  continued  cold  the 
temperature  of  all  cxjjosed  objects  is  nearly  the 
same — but  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  pre- 
vent that  nudden  freezing  s^nA  thawin'j;,  which  des- 
troy all  half-hardy  plants  by  bursting  their  sap- 
vessels. — Ed. 

Blossoming  of  Fruit  Trees. — We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Barrait,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  an 
interesting  little  pamphlet,  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  entitled,  "  Report  on  the  season  of  1846, 
with  a  table  showing  the  floivering  of  Frvit-trees  ; 
also  tables  of  late  spring  and  early  fnl'  frosts,  and 
observations  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry, 
<^c."  Dr.  Barratt  has  noted  the  weather  for  sev- 
eral years  in  connexion  with  its  effects  upon  vege- 
tation. What  especially  attracted  our  attention 
in  this  pamphlet,  is  a  table  of  observations  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  injurious  effects  of  heavy  rain  oc- 
cur ing  during  the  blossoming  of  fruit-trees.     The 
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bad  effects  of  late  frosts  are  well  known  every- 
•where,  but  there  are  probably  few  persons  who 
have  attributed  the  failure  of  a  crop,  after  a  great 
show  of  blossoms,  to  copious  and  long  continued 
rains  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Dr.  Barratt 
shows,  we  think  conclusively,  that  this  often  hap- 
pens— and  that  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  any  partic- 
ular fruit  tree  maj^  be  safely  predicted,  if  the 
weather  is  decidedly  rainy  while  the  blossoms  of 
that  kind  of  fruit  are  expanded. 

Our  own  observations  lead  us  to  coincide  in  this 
opinion.  We  well  remember  that  last  spring  both 
cherry  and  plum  trees  were  unusually  laden  with 
blossoms,  in  this  neighborhood,  and  every  one  sup- 
posed there  would  be  a  large  crop.  The  fruit  ap- 
parently set  in  abundance,  but  very  soon,  being 
abortive,  nine  tenths  of  it  dropped  from  the  trees 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  remarked  it,  there 
being  no  frosts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  fine 
weather  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen.  The  cause, 
as  Dr.  Barratt  states,  undoubtedly  was  the  co- 
pious fall  of  rain,  which,  on  referring  back,  we 
find  took  place  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
when  these  trees  were  in  bloom.  The  rain,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  washes  away 
the  pollen,  and  the  fruit  sets  very  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all. 


RoxBURY  Rttsset  and  Putxam  Russet. — There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  conjecture  and  inquiry 
about  the  identity  of  these  two  fruits.  A  year 
or  two  ago  the  Putnam  Russet  was  confidently 
claimed  as  a  distinct  western  seedling.  On  the 
authority  of  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland, 
we  stated  in  our  work  on  Fruits,  that  it  had  origi- 
nated at  Marietta.  But  discussion  in  the  western 
agricultural  papers,  elicited  the  fact  that  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  grafts  of  the  so-called  Putnam  Russet 
were  carried  to  the  west  from  New  England,  by 
the  Putnam  family,  whence  the  fruit  obtained  the 
latter  title. 

Some  cultivators  at  the  west  still  doubted  the 
identity  of  these  fruits — and  we  had  ourselves 
doubts  of  their  being  the  same. 

We  have  however  compared  the  two,  this  au- 
tumn, pretty  carefully.  Specimens  of  the  "  Put- 
nam  Russet"  have  been  obligingly  sent  us  by  A. 
H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Elliott,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Rev.  C.  Springer,  of  Meadow 
Farm,  Ohio.  The  specimens  from  the  latter  gen- 
tleman were  from  the  Putnam  orchard  itself. 

The  Ro%;bury  or  Boston  Russet  is  an  apple  well 
known  here,  but  to  satisfy  ourselves,  while  we 
were  in  Boston  the  past  autumn,  we  gathered 
specimens  from  large  bearing  trees  in  Roxburj-, 
and  in  Dorchester,  to  compare  them  with  the  Put- 
nam Russet. 

The  result  is,  that  we  cannot  see  any  distinction 
between  the  two  fruits,  and  are  bounil  to  con- 
sider them  identically  the  same — that  is,  all  the 
Roxbury  Russet. 

The  "  Putnam  Russets,"  grown  on  rich  soil  at  the 
west,  are  rather  larger,  and  have  shorter  stalks  than 
the  Roxbury  Russet  usua*lly  exhibits  here.  But  we 
find  this  apple  unusually  variable,  both  in  shape 
and  in  the  length  of  the  stalk.  Ordinary  speci- 
mens are  rather  flat,,  with  a  somewhat   slender 


stalk — fine  specimens  are  slightly  elongated,  with 
a  short  thick  stalk.  We  gathered  specimens  from 
a  Roxbury  Russet  tree  at  Dorchester,  which  in 
shape,  stalk,  flavor,  &c.,  appeared  to  us  pre- 
cisely identical  with  the  "Putnam  Russets"  we 
have  received  from  Ohio. 

In  the  nurseries  last  summer,  we  could  distin- 
guish no  difference  between  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
growth  of  these  two  sorts. 

The  Austrian  Pine,  (Pinus  Austriaca.) — We 
have  cultivated  this  foreign  Pine  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  can  recommend  it  strongly  for  ornamen- 
tal plantations.  It  comes,  we  believe,  from  Hun- 
gary. It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  of  all  the  Pine 
family.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  exceedingly 
bold  and  picturesque — the  foliage  large,  and  the 
shoots  striking  in  their  habit  of  growth. 


The  Chester  (Pa.)  Horticultural  Society — 
The  annual  address  of  Dr.  Darlington,  before  this 
society,  which  we  have  upon  our  table,  is  a  grace- 
ful and  elegant  production.  This  young  society 
has  commenced  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  really  effect  much  for  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania  where  it  is  located.  The  first 
annual  exhibition  held  last  September,  was  re- 
markable  for  the  number  of  rare  and  fine  exotics, 
as  well  as  the  variety  and  excellence  shown  in  its 
fruit  department. 

In  the  report  we  notice  with  some  surprise, 
among  a  large  contribution  from  Mr.  J.  Ruttek, 
the  following: — "Cherries  preserved  in  ice,  and 
still  (Sept.  11,)  fresh,  viz:  Napoleon,  English 
Morello,  Red-sour  (Kentish)  and  Red  Hearts!" 
How  were  they  kept  two  months  and  more?  There 
was  also  "a  metallic  tree  bearing  two  apples, 
through  which  a  current  of  galvanism  was  made 
to  flow,"  that  attracted  much  attention  and  excited 
a  good  deal  of  amusement  amongst  the  young.  It 
was  contributed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Apples  from  Ohio. — We  are  indebted  to  A.  H. 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  for  quite  a  collection  of 
Apples,  the  growth  of  that  neighborhood — which 
reached  us  in  excellent  order.  Among  them  we 
find  Kaighns'  Spitzcnbergh,  described  by  Coxe,  the 
specimens  of  very  large  size,  and  good  quality. 
This  apple  is  very  indilferent  here,  and  JMr.  Han- 
cock, of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  informs  us  that 
in  his  state,  it  has  become  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
abandoned  by  many  cultivators.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that,  in  the  west,  it  has  renewed  its  growth, 
and  taken  a  new  lf>ase. 

"  Detroit  Jpple.- — The  specimens  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Ernst  under  this  name,  appear  to  us  to  cor- 
respond in  every  characteristic  with  the  Mon- 
strous Belljtower  of  Coxe.  Mr.  Ernst  informs  us 
that  he  should  coincide  in  this  Oiunion,  but  that 
Coxe  descrihos  the  growth  of  the  wood  as  strong, 
while  he  finds  it  slender.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
apple,  and  a  Bellfleur. 

"  Newtown  Spitzenbergh  as  wc  suppose  it  here, 
also  extensively  cultivated  as  the  Ox-eye."  A 
number  of  fine  specimens  were  received  with  the 
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foregoing  memorandum.  They  proved  to  be  our 
well  known  Dutch  Vandcrvcrc — one  of  the  finest 
apples,  wlien  in  porfection,  that  this  country  can 
boast.  The  color,  hlooni,  and  csiiecialiy  the  fla- 
vor of  this  fruit  are  unmixtakcable.  We  never 
saw  any  so  largre  however  as  these  specimens  from 
Cincinnati — and  like  most  western  fruits  they  are 
ratiier  less  regular  in  form,  and  more  deeply  in- 
dented at  the  eye  anil  stalk. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
no  apple  is  so  scarce  at  the  present  moment  as  the 
genuine  Newtown  Spitzeiiber^li-  We  do  not  know 
a  bearing  tree  in  this  country,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  send  us  specimens  of  the  fruit,  we 
will  consider  it  an  especial  favor. 

YcUuw  Bdlc  Fleur,  Pennock,  and  Winesap,  all 
correct,  and  of  tine  size  and  quality. 

All's  Russet,  Putnam  Russet,  miite  Pippin, 
and  several  other  unnamed  sorts,  completed  the 
collection. 

New  or  little  known  Vegetables. — One  of 
the  chief  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  Horticul- 
tural world  by  a  skilfully  conducted  Periodical, 
consists  in  the  introducing-  to  their  notice  valuable 
articles  of  foreign  cultivation.  I  am  gratified  to 
find  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  that 
the  Portuguese  or  ribbed  Cabbage,  (^Brassica  cos- 
tata,)  has  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  our  en- 
terprising gardeners.  After  endeavoring  repeated- 
ly, but  in  vain,  to  persuade  several  of  our  seeds- 
men to  oraer  it  from  abroad,  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
it  has  at  length  made  its  own  way  to  us.  Is  it 
not  remarkable  that  a  vegetable  so  highly  recom- 
mended, and  minutely  particularized  bj^  Loudon, 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  in  his  Gardeners^ 
Dictionary,  should  now  make  its  appearance 
among  us  a  perfect  stranger?  It  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable therefore  to  many  of  your  readers,  who 
may  not  possess  this  highly  useful  work,  to  re- 
print here  his  account  of  this  valuable  article. 

"  The  Couve  Tronchuda,  Tranxuda,  Portugal  or 
large  ribbed  cabbage,  Brassica  costata,  var  De  Can. 
Chou  vert  a  larges  cotes,  Fr.,  was  introduced  (into 
England)  in  1821,  and  the  dwarf  varietj-^,  known  in 
Portugal  by  the  name  of  Tunercearice,  in  1822. 
As  both  are  too  tender  to  stand  the  severity  of  the 
British  winter,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Au- 
gust, antl  the  plants  kept  in  a  frame  till  spring,  and 
planted  out  the  same  time  as  cucumbers  for  an  early 
summer  crop,  anil  the  succession  must  be  kept  up 
by  spring  and  summer  sowings.  The  ribs  of  the 
outer  and  large  leaves,  when  divested  of  their 
green  parts  and  well  boiled,  make  a  good  dish, 
somewhat  resembling  Sea-kale.  The  heart  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  plant,  is  however,  the  best  for  use; 
it  is  peculiarly  delicate,  tender  and  agreeably  fla- 
vored, without  any  of  the  coarseness  which  often 
belongs  to  the  Cabbage  tribe.  The  dwarf  sort  is 
much  the  earliest,  and  when  the  lower  leaves  are 
taken  off  for  use,  it  throws  out  numerous  sprouts 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  stump,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  sort.  Mr.  I3oas  cultivated  the 
Tranxuda  precisely  like  the  summer  cabbage, 
sowing  it  in  the  autumn  and  again  early  in  the 
spring.  He  advises  a  good  stiff  soil,  and  procu- 
ring the  seed  from  Portugal,  which  he  says  may 


be  done  through  any  wine  merchant."  Loudon's 
Enci/c  of  Hardening,  p.  Hl.'j. 

Whilst  upon  this  sul)ject,  let  me  express  a  wish 
that  the  enterprise  of  our  seedsmen  may  also  soon 
furnish  us  with  the  seeds  of  the  celebrated  Tclson 
Turnip,  and  of  the  superior  Spinach  of  Flanders, 
for  notices  of  which,  see  the  above  work,  pages 
S33,  S.3!). 

Another  article  of  luxury  to  be  introduced,  is 
the  JJibiscus  subdarijfa,  for  the  excellent  sherbet 
alforded  by  its  crimson  capsule.  In  the  West  In- 
dies it  goes  by  the  name  of  Red  Sorrel,  and  is 
not  only  emi)loyed  as  in  Turkey,  for  the  cooling 
and  acidulous  l)o\crage  it  yields,  but  as  a  delicious 
preserve,  rivalling  the  cranberry  for  tarts.  Being 
a  near  relative  of  the  okra  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  it 
may  be  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
seeds;  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  start  them 
in  a  hot  bed,  transplanting  them  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  frost  has  gone  by.  It  would  be  inval- 
uable in  our  southern  states.  The  acid  is  so  strong 
that  the  calyncs  and  capsules,  which  are  the  parts 
used,  must  be  first  thrown  into  water  to  extract 
some  of  its  intensity,  and  this  water  may  then  be 
sweetened  and  used  as  an  agreeable  drink.  /.  W. 
K.    Fiskkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  1846. 

Open  Culture  of  Foreign  Grapes. — Dear  Sir: 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Horticulturist;  the 
contents  of  either  of  the  numbers  are  of  sufficient 
value  for  the  whole  year's  subscription. 

The  article  on  "Mildew  in  Grapes,"  in  your 
September  number,  for  instance,  is  invaluable  to 
me,  should  the  wood  ashes  therein  recommended 
prove  a  remedy  for  that  troublesome  disease. 

I  have  many  hundred  vines  of  ilifTerent  foreign 
varieties;  hitherto  I  have  succeeded  in  open  culture 
in  preserving  theni  from  mildew  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, by  constant  application  of  sulphur  water. 
Should  the  wood  ashes  succeed,  and  I  will  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor. 

I  find  the  climate  and  soil  here,  very  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  foreign  grapes.  In  fact  some  of  the 
kinds  are  a  much  surer  crop,  and  more  certain  of 
ripening  well  with  me,  than  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba. 

The  kinds  I  cultivate  principally,  are  the  Golden 
Chasselas,  White  Sweetwater,  White  Muscadel, 
Green  Swiss,  and  Black  Cluster.  I  have  also  a  few 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  have  been  deterred 
from  cultivating  it  to  any  extent,  owing  to  its  lia- 
bility to  mildew.  If  that  can  be  prevented,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  for  open  culture,  as  the 
bunches  are  loose,  which  is  an  indispensible  requi- 
site in  case  of  heavj'  or  continued  rains  at  the  pe- 
riod of  ripening.  Where  the  bunches  are  close, 
like  the  Black  Cluster,  they  are  very  liable  to  rot 
during  wet  weather,  unless  severely  thinned  out, 
which  is  too  troublesome  and  expensive,  when  so 
many  better  kinds  can  be  cultivated  that  do  not 
need  it. 

The  Esperione,  I  think,  will  prove  a  valuable 
grape.  One  which  I  got  from  you  last  fall,  fruited 
this  year,  and  though  surrounded  by  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  which  were  nearly  destroyed  by  mildew,  it 
was  not  in  the  least  attacked.     It  appears  to  be  very 
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prolific  and  hardy.  I  have  many  other  kinds  in 
process  of  cultivation,  which  have  not  fruited  yet, 
and  I  intend  procuring'  all  the  best  kinds,  and  giv- 
ingr  them  a  fair  trial,  when  I  will  discard  all  that 
are  not  suitable. 

The  Golden  Chasselas  is  decidedly  the  best  that 
I  have  tried  yet.  I  got  it  from  Prince  &  Son  of 
Flushing  as  the  White  Chasselas,  W'hich  it  is  not; 
it  ripens  here  from  the  twentieth  of  August  to  the 
first  of  September,  the  same  time  as  the  Sweetwa- 
ter, and  in  its  growth,  foliage  and  appearance  of 
the  fruit  till  fully  ripe,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  them 
apart,  except  that  it  is  even  less  liable  to  mildew; 
but  after  it  gets  ripe,  it  becomes  of  a  more  amber 
color;  the  great  difference,  however,  is  in  the  fla- 
vor, which  is  quite  high,  and  slightly  musky,  so 
much  so,  that  after  eating  it,  the  Sweetwater  tastes 
insipid.  Having  several  hundred  vines  of  each  of 
these  kinds  in  bearing,  I  have  been  able  to  test 
Ihem  fully,  and  lind  no  variation.  The  kind  I  got 
for  the  White  Muscadel,  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  White  Sweetwater,  though  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  higher  flavored,  and  the  berries  rather  larger. 

The  Green  Swiss,  or  Fondant  Vert,  in  some  sea- 
sons, is  an  exquisite  grape;  but  it  is  rather  liable 
to  mildew.  This  year,  both  the  bunches  and  ber- 
ries are  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  that  cause.  It 
is  very  sweet  and  melting.' and  highly  worthy  of 
cultivation;    it  ripens  about  the  first  September. 

From  about  one  hundred  vines  of  the  Black 
Cluster,  in  full  bearing  and  covered  with  fruit,  I 
did  not  get  a  perfect  bunch  of  any'size;  about  half 
the  fruit  on  each  bunch  rotting  as  they  came  to  ma- 
turity, owing  to  heavy  rains,  and  the  closeness  of 
the  bunches  preventing  the  fruit  from  drying. 
Heretofore,  however,  the  fruit  ripened  well.  As 
the  vines  are  well  established  and  strong,  I  intend 
grafting  the  greater  part  of  them  with  the  Golden 
Chasselas  and  other  finer  kinds. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  seedling  vines,  hybrids 
between  the  different  foreign  kinds,  and  the  Isabella 


and  Catawba,  which  promise  well,  and  will  be  in 
bearing  next  year  and  the  year  following.  I  have 
also,  tliis  fall,  saved  a  quantity  of  seed  from  the 
different  kinds  planted  closely  together,  with  the 
branches  intertwineil,  from  which  I  expect  to  get 
valuable  hybrids,  which  may  prove  more  suitable 
to  our  climate  than  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  all  the  valuable 
table  grapes,  having  open  or  loose  bunches,  and  ri- 
pening  by  the  twentieth  of  September,  can,  by  ju- 
dicious culture,  be  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
the  open  air,  without  the  aid  of  glass  or  walls;  in 
fact  I  consider  a  wall  or  close  board  fence,  a  detri- 
ment instead  of  a  benefit,  as  it  is  a  harbor  for  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  prevents  a  free  circulation  of 
air  anil  rain.  They  succeed  best  with  me  planted 
quincunx,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  and  the  vines 
four  feet  apart  in  the  row;  so  that  each  vine  can  be 
trained  separately,  leaving  room  to  pass  round  on 
all  sides. 

At  the  fall  pruning,  I  leave  four  young  shoots 
rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  as  near  it 
as  possible,  two  of  which  are  left  four  feet  long  for 
bearers,  and  the  other  two  cut  down  to  two  eyes 
each,  to  form  the  young  wood  for  the  next  season. 
In  the  spring,  after  the  vines  are  uncovered,  I  drive 
in  four  stakes,  about  five  feet  long,  leaving  four  feet 
above  ground,  to  each  vine,  in  a  line  north  and 
south,  which  is  necessary  in  close  cultivation,  for 
the  admission  of  heat  and  light,  to  two  of  which 
the  bearing  branches  are  tied  vertically,  the  other 
two  being  for  the  young  shoots,  which,  as  tliey  rise, 
are  trained  also  vertically.  .  The  side  shoots  from 
the  bearers,  are  trained  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  tieil  to  the  other  slakes,  and  stopped 
about  three  to  four  buds  beyond  the  farthest  bunch, 
the  vine  only  occupying  a  space  of  three  feet  wide 
by  four  feet  in  height,  as  the  stakes  are  set  about  a 
foot  apart.  I  am  your  obt.  ser't.  James  Dougall. 
Rosebank,  near  jimherstburg,  Canada  West. 
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Exhibition  of  October  31,  1846. 

FRUITS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society, 
Pears,  Beurre  d'Angou,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Duchesse  d'Aii- 
gouleme. 

From  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  Pears,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  (fine)  Urbauiste,  and  others  without  name. 

From  F.  W.  Macondry,  a  Pippin  Apple. 

From  Geo.  Walsh,  Charleslown,  Pears,  Messeur  John, 
Beurre  Diel,  Bon  Cliretien  Fondanle,  Urbaniste  and  others. 

From  Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers,  President's  Apple. 

From  O.  U.  Mathers  by  Thomas  Needham,  Grapes,  Black 
Hamburg,  Syrian,  white  Chassehis,  white  Frontignan,  Chas- 
selas Musque,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Portugal,  Black 
Lombardy,  Black  Frankendall.  all  fine. 

From  .1.  Fisk  Allen,  Pears,  iVapoleon,  Verte  Longue  d'Au- 
tomne,  Seckel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  others  for  name; 
Grapes,  Black  Prince,  Zinfindal,  Whortly  Hall  seedling. 

From  J.  Dudley  by  J.  Owen,  Pears. 

A  seedling  Pear  from  Salem,  was  exhibited  which  the  Com- 
mittee   have  named  the   Ropes,  pear.    The  specimens  tasted 
were  very  good,  but  the  committee  wish  to  see  them  another 
season,  before  giving  a  decided  opinion  of  their  merits. 
For  the  Committee,  J.  Fisk  Allen. 


Exhibition  of  Nov.  7,  1846. 

FLOWERS.— From  J.  L.  Gardner,  by  Daniel  Crowley,  a 
fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums. 

From  James  Nugent,  12  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Premiums  on  Chrysanthemums  :  The  commiUce  award  the 
first  premium  of  $5  to  Daniel  Crowley,  for  the  best  twelve  va- 
rieties. 

To  James  Nugent,  the  second  premium  of  $4,  tor  the  second 
best  twelve  varieties. 

For  the  committee,  Joseph  Breck. 

FRUITS. — From  E.  Vose,  Pears,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
(very  fine.) 

From  Josiah  Lovett,  2d.,  Pears,  Seckel,  (fine.)  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  and  Petre. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Beurre  Diel  and  Dii  Pears,  (the  latter 
very  handsome.)  ■ 

From  S.  R.  Walker,  Pears,  Figiie,  (fine,)  and  Beurre 
Diel. 

From  J.  M.  Earle,  Apples,  Winter  Spice,  (?)  Red  Bough, 
(which  we  think  will  prove  fine)  and  Patterson  Harvey. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Pears,  Dix,  (fine,)  Urbaniste,  and 
Bezi  de  La  Moue. 
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"  From   Cheevpr  Newjiall,   firapes,  S>Tiaii,  (very  fine.)  and 
Black  Ilnnibiireb. 

From  .1.  risk  Allen,  Penrs,  Verte  I>oiifnic  crAiiiunm. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  uiid  Sun,  Apples  iind  Tears. 

From  S.  1).  Parlridpe.  Apples  of  fine  flavor,  for  a  name. 

From  Alexander  AIcLellan,  Pears,  I'rbaniste,  Marlin  Sec, 
Beurre  Diel.Leon  I.,e  Clcrc,Ycrle  Longue  d'Auluniii,  M.  Jean, 
While  Uoveniie.  (?) 

From  J.  M.  Ives.  Pears,  Bezi  de  Tia  Motte,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Hleeker's  Meadow.    Apples,  Minister. 

For  the  Conunittee,  Oris  Jousson. 


Exhibition  of  Nov.  14,  1846. 

FRUITS.— [From  Samuel  Downer,  Jr.  Pears,  Beurre  Diel, 
(fine.) 

From  Otis  Johnson,  Pears,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  (fine,) 
omitted  last  Saturday.] 

From  Portland,  for  a  name,  by  Samuel  Walker,  Pears,  Doy- 
enne Gris  (?). 

From  S.  Walker.  Pears,  Figue  (fine,)  Winter  Nelis,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Beurre  Duval,  Verte  Longue  d'Automne,  Jose- 
phine, (?)  Chaumontelle,  Figue  de  Naples,  Queen  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Fourcroy. 

From  J.  Fiske  Allen,  Pears,  Chaumontelle,  (fine,)  Lewis. 

From  Samuel  Pond,  Pears,  Duches.se  d'Angouleme,  Dix. 
Quinces,  Musk.  The  specimens  of  pears  and  quinces  were 
all  fine. 

From  J.  M.  Ives,  Apples,  Aunt  Hannah,  which  the  commit- 
tee prouomiced  of  the  first  quality,  Swaar,  Ilambo  or  Ro- 
manite. 

From  Dr.  Joshua  B.  Flint,  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Dr.  Gould, 
Apples.  Crab,  found  growing  in  the  forest ;  the  committee  on 
testing  pronounced  the  fruit  entirely  worthless. 

From  John  AVashburii,  Quinces,  Orange  or  Apple,  Musk, 
Pear,  Portugal  and  a  fine  specimen  •vvithout  a  name.  The 
specimens  were  all  extra  in  size. 

For  the  Committee,  Eben  AVight. 


Exhibition  of  Nov.  21,  1846. 

FRUITS. — From  Augustus  Aspinwall,  Pears,  Duchesse  d'- 
Angouleme, fine. 

From  M.  P  "Wilder,  Pears,  M.  le  Cure,  fine,  Beurre  d'A- 
remberg, Beurre  Gris  d'hiver  Noveau;  the  letter  possesses  a 
high  flavor  and  promises  well. 

From  J.  H.  Cobb,  Pear,  Catillac 


From  Samuel  Walker.  Penr,  M.  Ic  Cure,  fine. 

From  (Micever  Newhnll,  Pear,  Colmar  du  Printemu,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  I'rbanistc. 

I'rnm  F.  AV.  .Macondry,  Pear,  introduced  as  the  Soldnt 
Labourer.  The  specimen  tasted  was  undoubtedly  the  d'A- 
rend)crg. 

J.  Wilcomb,  Flushing,  presented  specimeas  of  the  I..awrencc 
Pear  of  fine  flavor;  also  a  Pear  of  fair  quality  for  a  name. 

From  James  Kustis,  Apples,  TrunncI,  and  a  variety  with- 
out name;  also  the  Ben  Apple;  the  latter  fine. 

•S.  C.  Ferry,  of  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  presente<l  handsome 
Apples  found  upon  his  land  when  a  wilderness;  the  specimens 
were  of  pleasant  flavor  but  dry. 

I'rom  K.  V.  French,  Apples,  Conway,  White  Seek-no-Far- 
ther,  and  Nonsuch. 

From  Ilovey  &  Co.,  Pear,  Vicompt  de  Spcilberg. 
For  the  committee.  Otis  Johnson. 


Exhibition  of  Dec.  5,  1846. 

FRUITS.— From  M.  P.  Wilder,  President,  Pears,  Chau- 
montel,  fine;  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Columbia;  Apples,  three 
kinds  from  an  unknown  source,  via  Western  Railroad — Cat- 
head, very  large,  a  handsome  apple  of  Pearmain  flavor,  Fall 
Har%'ey,  extra  large. 

From  William  Thomas,  Boston,  received  from  Springfield, 
Ohio,  Apples,  Sweet  Vandevere,  good  flavor  ;  Holland  Pippin, 
Yellow  Bellfleur,  Mundine,  Ox-eye,  red  ;  ditto,  while,  of  a 
good  flavor;  R.  I.  Greening,  Gloria  Mundi,  (weighing  IJ  lb.,) 
Virginia  Red  Streak,  a  large  red  apple,  (seedling,)  Greening, 
(fine)  White Seck-no-Farther,  Cannalion  Favorite,  high  flavor; 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Boyd's  Favorite,  (seedling.)  Yel- 
low Ox-eye.  Black  Apple,  AVinesap,  Michael  Henry  Pippin, 
Carl-hoiise,  French  Pippin,  Seek-no-Farther,  red.  The  ap- 
ples were  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Boyd,  J.  C.  AVood.  J.  .S.  AVood, 
J.  R.  Miller,  and  T.  S.  AVood,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  com- 
mittee ^vere  pleased  in  having  so  good  an  opportunity  as  the 
occasion  offered  to  test  the  flavor,  and  compare  the  size  \*"ith 
like  kinds  grown  in  this  vicinity.  The  specimens  were  all  of 
extra  size. 

From  AA''illiam  .Stearns,  Pears,  Lawrence,  AVinter  Nelis, 
(fine,)  Bishop's  Thumb,  G.  Morceau,  (fine.)  AVilkinson,  St. 
Germain,  (fine)  Marsh,  (native,)  Bleeker's  Meadow. 

From  Samuel  Downer,  Pears,  Passe  Colmar,  (fine.) 

From  Josiah  Lovett,  2d.,  Pears,  AVinter  Nelis,  (fine,) 
Beurre  Diel,  (fine;)  Apples,  .Minister. 

From  S.  AV.  Cole,  Apple,  Cranberry. 
For  the  Committee,  Eben  AA'igut. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Tlie  usual  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  15,  1846, — 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  there  was  little  dis- 
play on  this  occasion.  Two  tables  of  choice  vegetables,  and 
two  fine  Bouquets,  a  dish  of  Passe  Colmar  Pears,  and  another 
of  Apples  constituted  the  objects  shown.  Premiums  for  the 
vegetables  were  awarded  to  Anthony  Felten  ;  for  the  best 
bouquet,  to  AVm.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  and  for  the  next 
best,  to  James  Bis.set,  gardener  to  James  Dundas  ;  A  special 
premium  of  one  dollar  to  J.  B.  Baxter  for  the  Pears,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  amount  to  AVm.  Johns  for  Apples. 

The  Library  Committee  submitted  their  annual  Report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  forty-six  volumes  had  been  ad- 
ded during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  library  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  volumes,  all  on  appropriate  subjects. 

The  committee  for  establishing  premiums,  reported  a  sche- 
dule for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  ordered  to  tie  over  for 
consideration. 

A  communication  to  the  president,  from  Professor  AA'' alter 
R.  Johnson,  purporting  that  he  intended  to  deliver  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  on  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  commen- 
cing January  6th,  when  on  motion 


Resdved,  Tliat  this  Society  regards  the  subject  of  Chemis- 
try as  applied  to  the  cultivation  and  products  of  the  field  and 
garden,  and  to  the  uses  of  the  same  for  economical  and  men- 
tal purposes,  as  of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  to  this  Society, 
but  to  the  whole  community  who  are  the  consumers  and  ad- 
mirers of  sucli  prcKl  ucls. 

Resolred,  That  the  Society  has  beard  with  great  pleasure 
the  aiMiouiicement  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  his  intention  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  on  the  above  important  subjects, 
and  that  the  same  be  recommended  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  our  members. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainuig  subscribers  to  the  above  men- 
tioned course  of  lectures. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  AVatson,  Percival,  Mackensie, 
Kilvington  and  James,  as  said  commhtee. 

Mr.  Jos.  T.  Thomas  presented  a  copy  of  Fremont's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Society.  On  motion  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  tendered  to  the  donor  for  the  acceptable  gift. 

Members  elected,  D.  B.  Kelly,  Samuel  AV.  Harding,  and 
John  Field. 

On  motion  adjourned, 

THO.  P.  JAMES, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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"  There  was  a  certain  householder  which 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round 
about."  What  better  proof  can  we  give, 
than  this  sacred  and  familiar  passage,  of  the 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of  making 
hedo-es.  But  indeed  the  custom  is  older 
than  the  christian  era.  Homer  tells  us  that 
when  Ulysses,  after  his  great  deeds,  return- 
ed to  seek  his  father  Laertes,  he  found  the 
old  king  in  his  garden,  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  hedge,  while  his  servants  were  absent, 
"  To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thorn. 
Their  orchard  bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn." 
Pope's  Odessey. 

The  lapse  of  3000  years  has  not  taught 
the  husbandman  or  the  owners  of  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  modern  times,  any  fairer  or 
better  mode  of  enclosing  their  lands,  than 
this  most  natural  and  simple  one  of  hedging 
it  round  about.  Fences  of  iron  or  wood, 
carefully  fashioned  by  art,  are  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate in  their  proper  places — that  is,  in 
the  midst  of  houses  and  great  cities — but  in 
the  open,  free  expanse  of  country  landscape, 
the  most  costly  artificial  barrier  looks  hard 
and  incongruous  beside  the  pleasant  verdure 
of  a  live  hedge. 

Necessity,  it  is  often  said,  knows  no  law, 

and  the  emigrant  settler  on  new  lands,  where 
44 


stone  and  timber  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  his 
labors  on  the  soil,  must  needs  employ  for  a 
long  time,  rail  fences,  board  fences,  and 
stone  walls.  But  in  most  of  the  Atlantic 
states  these  materials  are  already  becoming 
so  scarce,  that  hedges  will  soon  be  the  most 
economical  mode  of  enclosing  grounds.  In 
the  Prairie  lands  of  the  west,  hedges  must 
also,  from  the  original  and  prospective  scar- 
city of  timber,  soon  be  largely  resorted  to  for 
all  'pej-manently  divided  grounds — such  as 
gardens  and  orchards. 

Touching  the  charms  which  a  good  hedge 
has  for  the  eye,  they  are  so  striking,  and  so 
self-evident,  that  our  readers  hardly  need 
any  elaborate  inventory  from  us.  That 
clever  and  extraordinary  man,  William 
Cobbett,  who  wrote  books  on  gardening, 
French  grammar  and  political  economy, 
with  equal  success,  said,  in  his  usual  em- 
phatic manner,  "  as  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
hedge,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  seen  it,  to  form  an  idea  ;  contrasted  with 
a  wooden,  or  even  a  brick  fence,  it  is  like 
the  land  of  Canaan  compared  loith  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  r' 

The  advantages  of  a  hedge  over  a  com- 
mon fence,  besides  its  beauty,  are  its  dura- 
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bility,  its  perfect  projection  ngninst  man  and 
beast,  and  the  additional  value  it  confers 
upon  the  land  which  it  encloses.  A  fence 
of  wood,  or  stone,  as  commonly  made,  is,  at 
the  best,  but  a  miserable  and  tottering  af- 
fair ;  soon  needing  repairs,  which  are  a  con- 
stant drain  upon  the  purse;  often  liable  to 
be  broken  down  by  trespassing  Philistines ; 
and,  before  many  years,  decaying,  or  so  far 
falling  down, as  to  demand  a  complete  renew- 
al. Now  a  good  hedge,  made  of  the  two 
plants  we  shall  presently  recommend,  Avill 
lasl  forever  ;  it  is  an  "  everlasting  fence,"  fit 
least  in  any  acceptation  of  the  word  known 
to  our  restless  and  changing  countrymen. 
When  once  fully  grown,  the  small  trouble 
of  annual  trimming  costs  not  a  whit  more 
than  the  average  expense  of  repairs  on  a 
woodeii  fence,  while  its  freshness  and  ver- 
dure are  renewed  with  every  vernal  return 
of  the  "  flower  and  the  leaf." 

As  a  protection  to  the  choicer  products  of 
the  soil,  which  tempt  the  spoiler  of  the 
orchard  and  the  garden,  nothing  is  so  effi- 
cient as  a  good  hedge.  It  is  like  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  neither  to  be  scaled,  broken 
through,  nor  climbed  over.  Fowls  will  not 
fly  over  it,  because  they  fear  to  alight  upon 
its  top  ;  and  men  and  beasts  are  not  likely 
to  make  more  than  one  attempt  to  force  its 
green  walls.  It  shows  a  fair  and  leafy 
shield  to  its  antagonist,  but  it  has  thousands 
of  concealed  arrows  ready  at  the  moment  of 
assault,  and  there  are  few  creatures,  howev- 
er bold,  who  care  to  "  come  to  the  scratch'''' 
twice  with  such  a  foe.  Indeed  a  well  made 
and  perfect  thorn  hedge  is  so  thick  that  a 
bird  cannot  fly  through  it. 

"  The  hedge  was  thick  as  is  a  castle  wall, 
So  that  who  list  without  to  stand  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  the  day  pry  to  and  fro. 
He  could  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no." — Chaucer. 

"  This  is  all   true,"  we  hear  some  impa- 


tient reader  say;  "hedges  are  beautiful, 
excellent,  good;  but  what  an  age  they  re- 
quire— five,  six,  seven,  years — to  be  cut 
down — the  poor  things — once  or  twice,  to 
be  kept  back  every  year  with  shortening  and 
shearing,  and  only  to  reach  the  height  of 
one's  head,  with  such  an  outlay  of  time  and 
trouble.  Ah  !  it  is  too  tedious,  I  must  build 
a  paling — I  shall  never  have  patience  to 
wait  for  a  hedge  !" 

Build  a  paling,  friend ;  nature  does  not 
get  up  hasty  job-work,  like  journeymen  car- 
penters. But  at  least  be  consistent.  Fill  your 
garden  with  annuals.  Do  not  sow  any- 
thing more  lasting,  or  asking  longer  leases 
of  time  than  six  weeks — beans  and  summer 
sun-flowers.  Breed  no  stock,  plant  no  or- 
chards, drain  no  meadows,  and — set  no 
hedges  I  Leave  all  these  to  wiser  men,  or 
rather  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  doing 
in  the  best  way, what  tillers  of  the  earth  have 
not  learned  to  do  better  after  a  lapse  of 
centuries  I 

But  there  are  also  persons,  readers  of  ours, 
who  must  be  treated  with  more  respect. 
They  will  tell  us  that  they  have  more  reason 
in  their  objections  to  hedges.  They  admire 
hedges — they  have  planted  and  raised 
them.  But  they  have  not  succeeded,  and 
they  have  great  doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
making  good  hedges  in  the  United  States. 
We  know  all  the  difficulties  which  these 
cultivators  have  experienced,  for  we  have 
made  the  same  trials,  and  seen  the  same 
obstacles  ourselves.  But  we  are  confident 
we  can  answer  their  objections  in  a  few 
words.  7%e  Hawthorn  {CratcBgus)  cannot 
be  depended  i(po7i  as  a  hedge  plant  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Hundreds  of  emigrants  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, familiar  all  their  lives  with  hawthorn 
hedges  and  their  treatment,  and  deploring 
the  unsightliness   of  "  posts  and  rails"   in 
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America,  have  made  hedges  of  their  old 
favorite,  the  common  English  Hawthorn, 
and  given  them  every  care  and  attention. 
Here  and  there  we  see  an  instance  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
main,  there  is  no  success.  The  English 
Hawthorn  is  not  adapted  to  our  hot  and 
bright  summers,  and  can  never  be  success- 
fully used  for  farm  hedges.* 

But  there  are  many  species  of  native 
Hawthorn  scattered  through  our  woods. 
Will  not  these  make  good  hedges  ?  We 
answer,  excellent  ones — nothing  can  be 
much  better.  Almost  any  of  them  are  su- 
perior to  the  foreign  sort  for  our  climate. 
We  have  seen  hedges  of  the  two  species 
known  in  the  nurseries  as  the  Newcastle 
thorn  ( CratcBgics  crus-galli)  and  the  Wash- 
ington thorn,  {C.cordaia)  that  realized  all  we 
could  desire  of  a  beautiful  and  effective  ver- 
dantless  fence. 

A  few  j'^ears  ago,  therefore,  we  strongly 
recommended  these  native  thorns — we 
hoped  to  see  them  planted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  we  are  forced  to  admit  now 
that  there  is  a  reason  why  we  fear  they  will 
never  make  permanent  hedges  for  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  for  farm  purposes. 

This  is  their  liability  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  that  insect,  so  multiplied  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  apple  borer. 
Wherever  there  are  old  orchards,  this  in- 
sect sooner  or  later  finds  its  way,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  attack  all  the  Hawthorns, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  for  they  all  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  the  apple  tree, 
and  are  all  its  favorite  food.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  a  person  riding  through  the  lower  part 

*  We  know  there  are  exceptions.  AVe  have  ourselves 
about  1000  feet  of  excellent  hedge  of  this  plant.  And  we  saw, 
with  great  satisfaction,  last  summer,  on  the  fine  farm  of  Mr. 
Godfrey,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  more  than  a  mile  of  promising 
young  hedge  of  the  English  thorn.  But  the  soil  and  climate 
there,  are  peculiarly  favorable.  These  are  exceptions  to  thou- 
sands of  instances  of  total  failure. 


of  New-Jersey  and  Delaware,  would  have 
been  struck  with  the  numerous  and  beauti- 
ful hedges  of  Newcastle  and  Washington 
thorns.  Whole  districts,  in  some  parts, 
were  fenced  with  them,  and  nursery-men 
could  scarcely  supply  the  demand  for  voung 
plants.  Now  we  learn  that  whole  farms 
have  lost  their  hedges  by  the  borer,  which 
in  some  places  attacked  them  so  suddenly, 
perforating  and  girdling  the  stems  near  the 
ground,  that  in  two  seasons,  sometimes  in- 
deed in  one,  the  hedge  would  be  half 
killed.  Of  course  the  planting  of  thorn 
hedges  is  ahnost  abandoned  there,  and  we 
are  assured  by  growers  of  the  plant  in  those 
states,  who  frequently  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands,  that  there  is  now  no  demand 
whatever  for  them.* 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  good  Haw- 
thorn hedges  of  the  best  native  species,  may 
be  grown.  In  some  places  this  fatal  foe  to 
it  nxs^Y  never  appear — though  it  follows 
closely  in  the  steps  of  every  careless  or- 
chardist.  In  gardens  where  insects  are 
closely  watched,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
prevent  their  ravages  upon  the  thorn  plants. 
But  what  we  mean  now  to  point  out  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  is  this — that  no  species 
of  Hawthorn,  or  Cralagus,  is  likely  ever  to 
become  a  hedge  plant  of  general  use  and 
value  to  farmers  in  America. 

What  we  v\'ant  in  a  hedge  plant  for  this 
country  is,  vigor,  hardiness,  longevity,  and 
a  sap  and  bark  either  offensive,  or  offering 
no  temptations  to  any  destructive  insects. 
Are  there  such  plants  ?  We  think  we  may 
now,  after  the  matter  has  been  pretty  tho- 
roughly tested,  answer  yes ;  and  name  the 

*  We  recall  to  mind  an  instance  on  the  Hudson,  where 
three  years  ago  we  saw  a  very  beautiful  hedge  of  the  New- 
castle thorn — almost  as  handsome  in  its  glo.«y  foliage  as  Holly 
itself  During  tiie  past  summer  we  again  beheld  it,  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  borer. 
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Buckthorn,  and  tiie  Osai.k  ()r.\N(7i:  ;  the 
lormer  for  the  northern,  and  tlie  latter  for 
the  southern  jiortions  of  our  country.  These 
plants  are  botli  natives.  As  they  may  not 
he  familiar  to  manyof  our  readers,  we  .shall, 
before  entering  upon  the  plantingof  hedges, 
briefly  describe  them,  and  give  correct 
sketches  of  their  leaves  and  growth,  so  iliat 
they  maybe  identified  by  any  person. 


THE  BEST  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

I.       THE    BUCKTHORN. 
Rhamnus  eathariicus. — L. 

The  Buckthorn  is  a  deciduous  shrub  grow- 
ing from  10  to  15  feet  high,  bushy,  or  with 
numerous  branches.  The  bark  is  gray- 
ish brown  ;  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  dark  green,  smooth, 
ovate,  and  notched  or  serrated  on  the  edges, 
and  are  placed  nearly  opposite  each  other 
on  the  branches.  There  are  no  indepen- 
dent thorns'  properly  speaking,  but  the  end 
of  each  years'  shoot  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point  or  thorn.  (See  fig.  SO.)  The  blossoms 
are  small  and  yellowish  green.  They  are 
succeeded  by  numerous  round  black  berries, 
which  ripen  in  autumn,  and  hang  till  frost, 
and  give  the  plant  something  of  an  orna- 
mental appearance.  The  roots  are  unusual- 
ly black  in  color,  and  are  very  numerous. 

The  Buckthorn  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  It  is 
not  a  common  shrub  in  the  woods  in  this 
country,  but  we  find  it  very  frequently  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  on  the 
borders  of  woods  in, Massachusetts.* 

The  bark  and  the  berries  of  the  Buck- 
thorn are  powerful  cathartics.     The  snp  of 

*  Some  botanists  consider  it  a  foreig:n  plant,  introduced 
and  naturalized  in  this  country.  But  we  have  found  it  in 
solitary  and  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, which  forbids  such  a  belief*^"  °ur  pari 


Fig.  80.     ITie  Bvchthorn. 

the  berries,  mixed  with  alum,  makes  the 
colour  known  to  painters  as  sap-green,  and 
the  bark  yields  a  fine  yellow  dye. 

As  a  hedge  plant,  the  Buckthorn  possesses 
three  or  four  points  of  great  merit.  In  the 
first  place,  its  bark  and  leaf  are  offensive 
to  insects,  and  the  borer,  the  aphis,  and 
others,  which  are  so  destructive  to  all 
Hawthorns  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
will  not  touch  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  hardiness,  its  robustness,  and  its  power 
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of  adapting  itself  to  any  soil.  It  will  bear 
any  climate,  however  cold,  for  it  grows 
wild  in  Siberia;  hence  it  will  never  suffer, 
as  the  English  thorn  has  been  known  to  do, 
with  an  occasional  winter  of  unusual  sever- 
ity. We  have  seen  it  growing  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  in  dry  and  poor  soil,  as 
well  as  thriving  in  moist  and  springy  soil; 
and  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  natural  rigid 
thicket-like  habit,  it  seems  more  admirably 
fitted  by  nature  for  a  northern  hedge  plant 
than  almost  any  other.  In  the  third  place, 
it  bears  the  earliest  transplanting,  has  great 
longevity,  and  is  very  thrifty  in  its  growth. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  well 
supplied  with  roots.  Indeed  its  fibres  are 
unusually  numerous  even  in  seedlings  of 
one  year's  growth.  Hence  it  is  transplanted 
with  remarkable  facility,  and  when  treated 
with  anything  like  proper  care,  not  one  in 
five  thousand  of  the  plants  will  fail  to  grow. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  liable  to  diseases,  and  no 
plant  bears  the  shears  better,or  gives  a  denser 
and  thicker  hedge,  or  is  longer  lived  in  a 
hedge.  Its  growth  is  at  least  one-third  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  the 
facility  of  raising  it,  at  least  half  greater. 

Lastly,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to 
propagate.  It  bears  berries  in  abundance. 
These,  if  planted  in  autumn  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  (or  even  in  the  ensuing  spring)  will 
germinate  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  soil  is 
good,  give  plants  from  a  foot  to  20  inches  high 
the  first  year — which  are  large  enough  for 
transplanting  the  next  spring  following. 
The  seeds  of  the  Hawthorn  do  not  vegetate 
till  the  second  year,  and  the  plants  properly 
require  to  be  transplanted  once  in  the  nurse- 
ries, and  to  be  three  years  old,  before  they 
are  fit  for  making  hedges.  Here  is  at  once 
a  most  obvious  and  important  saving  of  time 
and  labour. 


It  is  but  a  simple  matter  to  raise  Buck- 
thorn plants.  You  begin  by  gathering  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  say  by  the 
middle  of  October.*  Each  berry  contains 
4  seeds,  covered  with  a  thin  black  pulp. 
Place  them  in  a  box  or  tub  ;  mash  the  pulp 
by  beating  the  berries  moderately  with  a  light 
wooden  pounder.  Then  put  them  in  a  sieve, 
pour  some  water  over  them,  rub  the  seeds 
through,  and  throw  away  the  skin  and  pulp. 
Two  or  three  rubbings  and  washings  will 
give  you  clean  seed.  Let  it  then  be  dried, 
and  it  is  ready  for  sowing. 

Next,  choose  a  good  bit  of  deep  garden 
soil.  Dig  it  thoroughly,  and  give  it  a  good 
dressing  of  manure.  Open  a  drill  with  the 
hoe,  exactly  as  you  would  for  planting  peas, 
and  scatter  the  seed  of  the  Buckthorn  in  it, 
at  an  average  of  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
Cover  them  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
The  rows  or  drills  may,  if  you  are  about  to 
raise  a  large  crop,  be  put  three  feet  apart, 
so  that  the  horse  cultivator  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  ground  in  order. 

In  the  spring,  the  young  plants  will 
make  their  appearance  plentifully.  All  that 
they  afterwards  require  is  a  thorough  weed- 
ing, and  a  dressing  with  a  hoe  as  sDon  as 
they  are  all  a  couple  of  inches  high,  and  a 
little  attention  afterwards  to  keep  the  ground 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  One  year's 
growth  in  strong  land,  or  two,  in  that  of 
tolerable  quality,  will  render  them  fit  for 
being  transplanted  into  the  hedge  rows. 

If  the  Buckthorn  has  any  defect  as  a 
hedge  plant  it  is  this;  while  young  it  is 
not  provided  with  strong  and  stout  roots 
like  the  hawthorn.  Its  thorns,  as  we  have 
already  said,  stand,  at   the  point  of    each 

•  The  Buckthorn  is  pretty  largely  cultivated  for  its  berries 
at  the  various  Shaking  Quaker  settlements  in  this  State  and 
New  England  ;  and  seeds  may  usually  be  procured  from 
them  in  abundance,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
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shoot  of  the  old  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
buckthorn  hedge  does  not  appear,  and  is  not, 
really  well  armed  with  thorns  till  it  has  at- 
tained its  full  shape,  and  lias  had  a  couple 
of  seasons'  shearing.  After  that  the  hedge 
being  well  furnished  with  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  it  presents  thorns  on  every  face,  and 
is  a  thorough  defence.  Besides  this,  it  is  a 
stronger  and  stouter  plant  than  the  thorn, 
and  offers  more  absolute  resistance  than  the 
latter  plant.  Though  it  may  be  kept  low, 
yet  it  makes  a  most  efficient  shelter  if  al- 
lowed to  form  a  high  hedge.  One  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  specimens  in  New-Eng- 
land is  that  at  Roxbury,  planted  by  the  late 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  still  growing  on 
the  estate  of  his  son.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
if  we  remember  right,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
hiffh.* 


II.  THE    MACLXJRA,    OR    OSAGE    ORANGE. 
Maclura  auranliaca. 

The  Osage  Orange,  or  Maclura,  grows  wild 
in  abundance  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and 
as  far  north  as  the  Red  River. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beauti- 
ful of  American  trees.  Its  foliage  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  orange,  but  more  glossy, 
and  polished  ;  indeed  it  is  of  a  bright  var- 
nished green.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  wide  and 


*  Mr.  Derby  of  Salem,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  em- 
ploy the  Buckthorn,  and  to  urge  its  value  upon  the  public. 
From  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for 
1812,  we  extract  some  of  his  remarks  relating  to  it :  "I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Buckthorn  the  most  suitable  plant 
for  hedges  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  vegetates  early  in  the 
spring,  and  retains  its  verdure  late  in  autumn.  Being  a  na- 
tive plant,  it  is  never  injured  by  the  most  intense  cold,  and  its 
vitality  is  so  great  that  the  young  plants  may  be  kept  out  of 
ground  for  a  long  time,  or  transported  to  a  great  distance 
without  injury.  It  never  sends  up  any  suckers,  nor  is  disfig- 
ured by  any  dead  wood.  It  can  be  clipped  into  any  shape 
which  the  caprice  or  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  may  devise, 
and  it  needs  no  plashing  or  interlacing,  the  natural  growtli  of 
the  plants  beuig  sufficiently  interwoven.  It  is  never  cankered 
by  unskiUul  clipping,  but  will  bear  the  knife  to  any  degree." 


Fig.  81.  The  Osage  Orange. 

spreading  head.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  inconspicuous,  pale  green  in  color,  those 
preceding  the  fruit  resembling  a  little 
ball,  {see  Jig  are.)*  The  fruit  (Fig.  82.)  it- 
self is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  orange, 
yellow  at  full  maturity,  and  rough  on  the 
outside,  not  unlike  the  seed  of  the  button- 
wood  or  sycamore.  It  hangs  till  October,  is 
not  eatable,  but  is  striking  and  ornamental 
on  a  large  tree.  This  tree  was  first  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  where  it  is  now  well 
known,  from  a  village  of  the  Osage  Indians, 

#The  male  aaid  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  trees. 
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which,  coupled  with  its  general  appearance,  1  The  Osage  Orange,  when  treated  as  a 
gave  rise  to  its  popular  name.  The  wood  is  hedge  plant,  has  many  excellent  character- 
full  of  milky  sap,  and  we  have  never  seen  istics.  It  is  robust,  vigorous,  and  long 
it  attacked  by  any  insects.  I  lived.     It  sends  out  a  great  abundance  of 

branches,  bears   trimming   per- 
fectly well,  is  most  amply  provi- 
ded   at   all    times    with-  stout 
thorns,  and  its  bright  and  glossy 
foliage  gives  it  a  very  rich  and 
"  .'       beautiful  appearance.     It  grows 
\    well    on    almost    any   soil,    and 
;>   makes  a  powerful   and  impene- 
:":   trable  fence  in  a  verj'  short  time. 
-/    Though  it  will  bear  rough  and 
;)     severe  pruning,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  farm  fences,  yet 
it    must   be   regularly  trimmed 
'#  twice  every  year,  and  requires  it 

even    more    imperatively     than 
'  other  hedge  plants,   to  prevent 

its  sending  out  strong  shoots  to 
disfigure    the    symmetry  of  the 
hedge. 
The  Osage  Orange  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
well    known    to    be   a   cheap   plant  in   the 
nurseries.*     But  this  is  because  it   is  not 
yet  sufficiently  in  demand.    It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  offered  at 
very  moderate  rates. 

This  propagation  is  done  in  two  ways  ; 
by  the  seed,  and  by  the  cuttings  of  roots. 

The  seed  is  produced  plentifully  by  the 
female  trees.  There  are  large  bearing  trees 
in  the  old  Landreth  and  McMahon  gardens, 
near  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
now  to  have  resort  to  those  of  native  growth. 
We  learn  that  this  tree  is  so  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Columbus,  Hempstead  Co., 
Arkansas,  that  the  seeds  may  be  had  there 


Fig-.  82.  Fruit  of  the  Osa^,:  Orange  Tree. 

A  great  many  trials  have  been  made 
within  the  last  ten  years,  in  various  parts  of 
the  countr}',  with  the  Osage  Orange  as  a 
hedge  plant.  The  general  result,  south  of 
this,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  favora- 
ble. Many  who  have  failed  with  all  spe- 
cies of  hawthorn,  have  entire  faith  in  the 
value  of  this  plant,  and  we  have  no  longer 
a  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the  fa- 
vorite hedge  plant  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Union  lying  south  and  west  of  the  state  of 
New:  York.* 

*  The  Osage  Orange  is  hardy  in  our  own  grounds,  wliere  -we 
have  cultivated  it  for  many  years.  In  New  England  it  will 
probably  be  found  too  tender  in  winter,  though  there  is  an 
excellent  young  hedge  of  it  at  Belmont  Place,  the  residence 
of  J.  P.  CusHixG,  Esq.,  near  Boston,  which  we  were  told  the 
past  season,  has  proved  quite  hardy.  Pruning  in  hedge  form, 
by  checking  its  luxuriance,  will  render  any  partially  tender 
shrubs  more  hardy  It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
judging  from  our  own  observations,  that  the  Osage  Orange  will 
succeed  perfectly  as«i  hedge,  wherever  the  Isabella  grape  will 
ripen  in  the  open  air  without  shelter  or  protection.  This  is  a 
better  and  safer  guide  than  a  reference  to  parallels  of  latitude. 


*  Messrs.  Landreth  and  Fulton  of  Philadelphia,  have  a 
stock  of  it  for  sale  at  S12  per. 1000.  The  usual  price  for  Haw- 
thorns and  Buckthorns  is  $6  per  1000  ;  but  the  latter  maybe 
raised  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  S3. 
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for  tlio  expense  of  gathering  ihoni.  They 
should  be  gathered  at  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, anil  the  clean  seed,  packed  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  dry  sand,  may  be  sent  to 
anv  juiri  of  the  Union  before  planting  time. 
A  quart  will  produce  at  least  5000  plants. 
The  seed  may  be  planted  in  broad  drills 
and  treated  just  as  wc  have  already  recom- 
mended for  that  of  the  Biickthorn.  But  the 
plants  are  seldom  fit  for  hedge  planting  till 
the  second  year. 

The  other  mode  of  propagation  is  by  the 
roots.  Pieces  of  the  roots,  of  the  thickness  of 
one's  little  finger,  made  into  cuttings  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  planted  in  lines,  in 
mellow  soil,  with  the  top  of  the  root  just 
below  the  surface,  will  soon  push  out  shoots, 
and  become  plants.  The  trimmings  of  an 
hundred  young  plants,  when  taken  up  from 
the  nursery  for  transplanting,  will  thus  give 
nearly  a  thousand  new  plants. 


PLANTING  AND  REARING  THE  HEDGE. 

Having  secured  the  plants,  the  next  step 
necessar}'  is  to  prepare  the  ground  where 
the  future  hedge  is  to  be  formed. 

For  this  purpose  a  strip  must  be  marked 
out,  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  along  the 
whole  line  where  the  hedge  is  to  grow. 
This  must  be  thoroughly  trenched  with  a 
spade,  eighteen  inches  deep,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
garden  hedge  ;  or  sub-soil  ploughed  to  that 
depth,  if  it  is  to  be  a  farm  hedge.  We  know 
many  persons  content  themselves  with  sim- 
ply digging  the  ground  in  the  common  way, 
one  spade  deep  ;  but  we  take  it  for  granted 
no  readers  of  ours  will  hesitate  about  the 
little  additional  trouble  of  properly  trenching 
or  deepening  the  soil,*  when  they  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  gain  just  one-half  in 

*  Those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  rich  deep 
bottom  or  alluvial  lands,  are  the  only  persons  who  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  trenching  their  soil. 


the  future  growth  and  luxuriance  of  the 
hedge. 

It  is  the  custom  in  England  to  plant 
hedges  on  a  bank  with  a  ditch  at  one  side, 
to  carry  off  the  water — and  some  persons 
have,  from  mere  imitation,  attempted  the 
same  thing  here.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
in  our  hot  and  dry  climate.  The  hedge 
thrives  better  when  planted  on  the  level 
strip,  simply  because  it  is  more  naturally 
placed  and  has  more  moisture.  If  the  bank 
and  ditch  is  used,  they  are  continually  liable 
to  be  torn  away  by  the  violence  of  our  win- 
ter frosts. 

As  regards  the  season,  the  spring  is  the 
best  time  for  the  northern  states — the  au- 
tumn for  the  southern.  Autumn  planting  at 
the  north  often  succeeds  perfectly  well,  but 
the  plants  must  be  examined  in  the  spring ; 
such  as  are  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  frosts 
require  to  be  fixed  again,  and  this  often  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  strong  soil. 
Early  spring  planting,  therefore,  for  this 
latitude  is  much  preferable  on  the  whole. 

A  good  dressing  of  any  convenient  ma- 
nure that  is  not  so  course  as  to  be  unman- 
agable  in  planting,  should  be  put  upon  the 
soil  and  turned  under  while  the  trenching 
is  going  on.  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  freed  from  stones,  lumps, 
and  rubbish,  before  the  planting  begins. 

The  plants  are  now  to  be  made  read3\ 
This  is  done  in  the  first  place,  by  assorting 
them  into  two  parcels — those  of  large  and 
those  of  small  size.  Lay  aside  the  smaller 
ones  for  the  richest  part  of  your  ground  and 
plant  the  larger  ones  on  the  poorest  of  the 
soil.  This  will  prevent  that  inequality 
which  there  would  be  in  the  hedge  if  strong 
and  weak  plants  were  mixed  together,  and 
it  will  equalize  the  growth  of  the  whole 
plantation  by  dividing  the  advantages. 
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The  plants  should  then  be  trimmed. 
This  is  speedily  done  by  cutting  down  the 
top  or  stem,  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
what  was  the  ground  line,  (so  that  it  will, 
when  planted  again,  have  but  an  inch  of 
stem  above  the  soil,)  and  by  correspondingly 
shortening  all  the  larger  roots  about  one- 
third. 

If  you  have  a  good  deal  of  planting  to  do, 
it  is  better  to  bury  the  plants  in  a  trench  close 
at  hand,  or  lay-thevi-in-ly-the-heeh,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  to  keep  them  in  good 
order,  till  the  moment  they  are  wanted. 

The  hedge  should  be  planted  in  a  double 
row,  with  the  plants  placed,  not  opposite  to 
each  other,  but  alternate — thus: 


The  rows  should  be  six  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
This  will  require  about  32  plants  to  a  rod, 
or  2000  plants  to  1000  feet. 


Fig:.  83-     Maimer  of  Plant itig  Hedges. 

Having  well  pulverized  the  soil,  set  down 
the  line  firmly  for  the  first  row,  and  with  a 
spade,  throw  out  a  trench  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep,  keeping  its  upright  or  firm 
bank  next  to  the  line.  Drop  the  plants 
along  the  line  at  about  the  distajice  they 
will  be  needed,  and  then  plant  them  twelve 
inches  apart,  keeping  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  perfectly  straight  line  ;  for  it  is 
45 


worth  bearing  in  mind,  that  you  are  per- 
forming an  act,  the  unimpeachable  straight' 
foricardness  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  criti- 
cised for  a  great  many  years  afterwards. 
Press  the  earth  moderately  round  the  stem 
of  the  plant  with  the  foot,  when  the  fiUing- 
in  of  the  pulverized  soil  is  nearly  completed. 
And,  finally,  level  the  whole  nicely  with  the 
hoe. 

Having  finished  this  row,  take  up  the 
line  and  fix  it  again,  six  inches  distant  ; 
open  the  trench  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  set  the  plants  in  the  same  manner. 
This  completes  the  planting.  The  next 
point,  and  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  is 
the  cultivation  which  the  young  plants  re- 
quire until  they  become  a  hedge.  It  is  in- 
deed quite  useless  to  plant  a  hedge,  as  some 
persons  do,  and  leave  it  afterwards  to  be 
smothered  by  the  evil  genius  of  docks  and 
thistles.  A  young  hedge  requires  about  the 
same  amount  of  cultivation  as  a  row  of  Indian 
corn.  The  whole  of  the  prepared  strip  of 
ground  must  be  kept  loose  with  the  hoe,  and 
free  from  weeds.  Then  light  dressings  for 
the  first  two  or  three  summers  will  be  re- 
quired to  efiect  this,  and  the  thrifty  and  lux- 
uriant state  in  which  the  plants  are  thereby 
kept,  will  well  repay  it,  to  the  eye  alone. 
After  that,  the  branches  of  the  hedge  will 
have  extended  so,  as  in  a  good  degree,  to 
shade  and  occupy  the  ground,  and  little 
more  than  a  slight  occasional  attention  to 
the  soil  will  be  required. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  trim- 
ming and  clipping  of  our  now  established 
hedge. 

The  plants  having,  before  they  were 
planted,  been  cut  ofl'  nearly  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  follows,  that,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  or  one  year  from  the 
time  of  planting,  they  have  made  many 
shoots  from  each  stem.     Let  the  whole  of 
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this  growth,  tlicn   be  cut  down  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground. 

The  following  spring,  which  will  be  two 
years  of  growth,  cut  back  the  last  season's 
shoots,  leaving  only  one  foot  of  the  current 
season's  growth.  This  will  leave  our  hedge, 
altogether,  eighteen  inches  high. 

The  third  year  shorten  back  the  tops  so 
as  to  leave  again  one  foot  of  the  year's 
growth.  The  hedge  will  now  be  two  and 
a  half  feet  high. 

This  course  must  be  pursued  every  spring 
until  the  hedge  is  of  the  desired  height  and 
form,  which  will  take  place  in  five  or  six 
years.  The  latter  time  is  usually  required 
to  make  a  perfect  hedge — though  the  Buck- 
thorn will  make  a  prett}^  good  hedge  in  five 
years. 

This  severe  process  of  cutting  off  all  the 
top  at  first,  and  annually  shortening  back 
half  the  thrifty  growth  of  a  young  hedge, 
seems  to  the  novice,  like  an  unnecessary  cru- 
elty to  the  plant,  and  trial  of  one's  own  pa- 
tience. We  well  remember  as  a  boy,  how 
all  our  indignation  was  roused  at  the  idea  of 
thus  seeing  a  favorite  hedge  "pwf  feacA-"  so 
barbarously  every  year.  But  it  is  the  "  inexo- 
rable must,^^  in  hedge  growing.  Raising  a 
hedge,  is  like  raising  a  good  name;  if  there 
is  no  base  or  foundation  for  the  structure,  it 
is  very  likely  to  betray  dreadful  gaps  at  the 
bottom  before  it  is  well  established.  In  a 
hedge,  the  great  and  all  important  point  is 
to  make  abroad  and  thick  base.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  the  task  is  more  than  half 
over.  The  top  will  speedily  grow  into  any 
shape  we  desire,  and  the  sides  are  pliant 
enough  to  the  will  of  him  who  holds  the 
shears.  But  no  necromancy,  short  of  cut- 
ting the  whole  down  again,  will  fill  up  the 

*  Plashing  is  a  mode  of  interlacing  the  branches  of  hedges 
that  are  thin  and  badly  grown,  so  as  to  obviate  the  defect  as 
far  as  possible.  It  need  never  be  resorted  to  with  the  Buck- 
ihom,  when  a  hedge  is  properly  irimmed  from  the  first. 


base  of  a  hedge  that  is  lean  and  open  at  the 
bottom.*  Hence  the  imperative  necessity  of 
cutting  back  the  shoots  till  the  base  becomes 
a  perfect  '.hicket. 

The  hedge  of  the  Buckthorn,  or  Osage 
Orange,  that  has  been  treated  in  this  way, 
and  has  arrived  at  its  sixth  year,  should  be 
about  six  feef  high,  tapering  to  the  top,  and 
three  feet  wide  at  the  base.  This  is  high 
enough  for  all  common  purposes;  but  when 
shelter,  or  extra  protection  is  needed,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

In  trimming  the  hedge,  a  pair  of  large 
shears  called  hedge  shears,  are  commonly 
used.  But  we  have  found  that  English  labor- 
ers in  our  service,  will  trim  with  double  the 
rapidit}',  with  the  instrument  they  call  a 
"hook."  It  may  be  had  at  our  agricultural 
warehouses,  and  is  precisely  like  a  sickle, 
except  that  it  has  a  sharp  edge. 

When  the  hedge  has  attained  the  size  and 
shape,  which  is  finally  desired,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  grow  any  larger.  Two  shearings 
or  clippings  are  necessary,  every  season,  to 
keep  it  in  neat  order — one  in  June,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  September. 

Counting  the  value  of  the  plants  in  the 
commencement  at  five  dollars  per  thousand, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  hedge,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year, — including  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, and  shearing  in  the  best  manner, — 
would  here  be  about  seventy-five  cents  a 
rod  ;  which  for  an  everlasting  fence,  and 
one  of  so  much  beauty,  we  think  a  very 
moderate  sum. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  tempo- 
rary fencing  which  our  hedge  will  need,  till 
it  is  at  least  five  years  old — that  is,  if  it  is 
a  boundary  hedge,  or  is  bordered  on  one  or 
both  sides  by  fields  Avhere  animals  run.  It 
is  evident  enough  that  for  this  purpose,  in 
most  cases,  the  cheaper  the  fence  the  better. 
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Fig.  84.    Mr.  Lee's  Hedge. 


A  very  indifferent  wooden  fence  will  last 
five  years,  and  a  light  barrier  of  posts  and 
rails  will  best  suit  the  taste  of  most  far- 
mers. A  much  more  convenient,  and  very 
excellent  one  for  the  purpose,  is  the  move- 
able hurdle  fence  made  of  light  chestnut 
rails,  which  costs  but  little,  and  may  be  readi- 


ly removed  from  one  place  or  field  to  an- 
other, as  the  case  requires. 

No  better  tail  piece  can  be  given  to  this 
long  article,  than  the  above  sketch,  repre- 
senting the  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
fhe  Buckthorn  hedge  in  the  grounds  of 
John  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  FRUIT  TREES. 

BY  F.   K.   PHCENIX,   DELAVAN,  WISCONSIN- 


I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  importance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  characteristics  of  fruit  trees. 

This  branch  of  horticultural  knowledge, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  has  been  very  much  neg- 
lected by  most  of  our  gardening  writers, 
and  still  more  so  by  many  of  our  nursery- 
men, but  of  late  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is 
attracting  more  attention.  "  The  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  contains  much  ex- 
cellent information  in  regard  to  pears, 
plums  and  peaches  in  this  respect,  but  in  re- 
gard to  apples,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all,  there  is  only  enough  to 
make  one  wish  there  was  very  much  more. 


The  following  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
apple. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  indeed  strange 
that  there  should  not  have  been  more  at- 
tention paid  to  them,  by  our  nurserymen 
and  horticultural  writers.  Nature  is  quite 
as  uniform  and  unchanging  in  regard  to  the 
tree  as  the  fruit,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
describing  and  studying  the  characteristics 
of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
acquire  ourselves    or  afford  to  others,  the 
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most  thorouGfli  ncqimintance  with  varieties. 
When  wc  take  into  consideration  the  way 
in  which  varieties  of  fruit  are  disseminated 
throughout  our  country,  and  the  importance 
of  the  station  occupied  by  nurseries  and 
nurservmen  in  that  work,  the  necessity  of 
possessing  and  acquainting  ourselves  with 
correct  descriptions  of  the  trees,  becomes 
still  more  apparent  ;  that  is,  if  we  would 
avoid  extending  the  multiplied  mistakes 
which  now  occur.  There  are  however  some 
of  our  horticulturists,  who,  while  they  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  such  peculiarities 
do  exist,  deny  that  they  can  be  so  de- 
scribed, as  to  have  the  descriptions  under- 
stood and  applied  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  varieties  themselves.  Such  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  position  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Cul- 
tivator ;  but  if  this  position  be  true,  it 
can  only  be  so  of  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  characteristics  of  fruit  trees 
any  wa}'.  Whether  it  is  true  in  this  sense, 
as  applied  to  a  majority  of  our  nurserymen, 
I  leave  it  for  others  more  competent  than 
myself  to  decide  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver, 
that  a  majority  of  them  seem  ignorant  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  most  common  varie- 
ties;  and  in  my  dealings  with  such,  and 
acquaintance  with  their  establishments,  I 
have  invariably  found  that  they  made  many 
more  mistakes  than  those  who  are  in  that 
respect  of  an  opposite  character.  And  this 
is  necessarily  so,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  (taking  it  for  granted,  that  such 
differences  do  exist,)  and  for  two  reasons. 

First  —  If  a  nurseryman,  after  having 
worked  several  years  among  different  vari- 
eties of  fruit  trees,  failed  to  recognise  and 
acquaint  himself  with  some  of  their  most 
prominent  characteristics,  it  would  bespeak 
a  carelessness  and  negligence  on  his  part, 
that  might   easily  lead  to  the  commission 


of  the  grossest  mistakes.  Again,  if  there 
were  a  mistake  made  in  a  lot  of  scions  or 
standard  trees  received,  from  which  he  prop- 
agated, or  if  a  person  in  his  employ  should 
make  a  mistake,  he  could  never  discover  and 
neutralize  it,  and  hence  it  would  be  conti- 
nued. There  is  but  one  way  by  which 
the  force  or  application  of  this  latter  reason 
can  be  destroyed  ;  and  that  is  where  a  nur- 
seryman never  allowed  any  one  to  propagate 
in  his  nursery  but  himself,  and  that  from 
bearing  trees  under  correct  names,  and  were 
himself  infallible  throughout.  In  such  a 
case  a  near  approach  to  perfect  correctness 
might  be  made  without  the  knowledge  I 
speak  of.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  and  if 
I  did  so,  I  could  not  expect  to  find  one 
that  was  extensive,  or  that  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  improvement  that  is  now  making 
in  the  introduction  of  new  and  superior  va- 
rieties. Indeed,  in  this  way,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  disseminate  the  fine 
new  varieties,  or  at  least  very  slow  and  costly, 
especially  in  sections  remote  from  bearing 
orchards  that  were  scientifically  managed. 
The  scions  of  many  of  the  old  varieties 
might  be  obtained  from  bearing  orchards, 
and  thus  propagated  with  infalliblecertainty; 
but  who  would  wish  to  be  confined  to  them, 
when  so  many  choice  new  sorts  are  being 
introduced ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  what  west- 
ern nurseryman  like  myself  could  afford  to  go 
east  every  year  or  two,  in  order  to  get  them 
from  bearing  trees  ?  Hence  the  convenience 
and  necessity  of  dealing  with  nurserj'men 
who  first  obtain  such  kinds,  and  getting  trees 
or  scions  from  them  ;  and  when  this  method 
is  pursued,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  advantage  of  having  correct  descriptions 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  varieties  you 
get,  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  apply 
them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
probably  genuine  or  not,  or  at  least  enough 
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of  such  knowledge   to  tell   whether  there 
has   been   any   "mixing"  in  varieties.     1 
have  often,    very  often,    felt    the  want   of 
such  descriptions,    far  more   than  descrip- 
tions of  the  fruits,   because  those  I   could 
not   hope  to  see  from  my  trees  in  several 
years,  while  I  wished  to  commence  propa- 
gating    from     them      immediately ;     and 
although  most  of  our  standard  horticultural 
works  are  lamentably  deficient  in  regard  to 
thus  describing   the    different   varieties  of 
apple  trees,  yet  I  have  been   able,  I  firmly 
believe,  to  keep  clear  of  many  gross  mis- 
takes  into  which   I  must  have  inevitably 
fallen  but  for  my  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees.     For  instance  I  have 
sometimes  ordered  two  trees  of  a  kind,  and 
on  receiving  them,  found  them  to  be  unmis- 
takeably  different ;  again  I  have  bought  one 
year  old  root  grafts  of  varieties  with  which 
I  was  well  acquainted,    and  after  growing 
them  one  year,  have  become  perfectly  well 
satisfied  that  there  were  two  or  three  different 
kinds  mixed  together  under  one  name  ;  and 
several  times  among'trees  I  purchased,  have 
I  found  two  or  three  grafts  of  other  kinds 
amongst  a  lot  of  as  many  hundred  of  one 
variety  ;  and  still  again  I  have  bought  sci- 
ons and  had  them  mixed  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  only  saved  myself  from  continu- 
ing the   same  wretched   mistakes  without 
end,  by  this  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  trees.     I  would  not  wish  any  one  to  sup- 
pose from  these  remarks  that  I  have  dealt 
with  nurserymen  who  had  neither  experi- 
ence nor  reputation   to  commend    them  — 
the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  true ;    but  as  I 
before  remarked,  those  of  whom  I  have  the 
most  complaint  to  make,  think  the  least  of 
the  knowledge  I  speak  of.     I  am  free  to  say, 
that  these  conclusions  of  mine  have   never 
as  yet  been  confirmed  by   fruiting  any  of 
the  spurious  trees,  but  by  observation  alone  ; 
and  yet,  as  I  said,  I  am  well  satisfied  of  their 


correctness,  quite  as  well  for  aught  that  I 
know  as  in  concluding  that  an  oak  or  a 
chestnut  tree  were  different  while  young, 
and  before  they  had  fruited.  From  such 
experience  as  the  above,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  I  prize  such  knowledge  not  a 
little,  and  in  fact  I  would  not  be  without  it, 
while  dealing  with  so  many  different  estab- 
lishments, on  any  consideration.  If  I  were, 
with  my  present  knowledge  of  the  many 
mistakes  made  in  nurseries,  I  would  be  such 
a  nurseryman  as  is  above  spoken  of — never 
propagating  a  tree  to  sell  as  positively  gen- 
uine unless  worked  by  myself,  and  taken 
originally  from  bearing  trees.  This  know- 
ledge to  be  sure  is  not  to  be  gained  at  once: 
it  would  not  do  for  a  tyro  to  take  a  work 
containing  such  descriptions,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  approve  or  condemn  a  lot  of  trees 
from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  practice 
and  recommend  the  greatest  caution  in  for- 
ming or  expressing  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
them,  however  sure  I  might  be  that  certain 
trees  were  not  what  they  were  called,  and 
however  confident  I  might  be  they  were  of 
another  sort,  I  would  never  label  such  trees 
as  of  the  variety  I  supposed  it  to  be,  al- 
though I  should  certainly  refuse  to  label  it 
as  I  thought  falsely;  such  a  lot  of  trees 
would  be  staked  in  my  nursery  as  "mixed" 
or  "uncertain,"  and  would  be  sold  according- 
ly. After  a  nurseryman  once  acquires  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  varieties,  he  could  apply  such 
descriptions  almost  to  a  certainty,  at  least  so 
as  to  very  mtich  strengthen  or  tveaken  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  a  lot  of 
trees,  and  with  a  majority  of  varieties  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  deceive  him 
by  mixing  them  and  calling  them  one;  that 
is  if  he  could  have,  say  a  whole  season  in 
which  to  form  his  opinion.  It  is  of  great  bene- 
fit in  forming  such  opinions,  and  of  course 
would  materially  aid  their  approach  to  cor- 
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rectness  if  the  suspected  trees,  or  those 
which  are  to  be  compared,  arc  of  the  same 
age,  and  stand  closely  together  upon  the 
same  soil. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  descriptions 
in  our  horticultural  works  would  be  com- 
paratively useless  to  the  great  majority  of 
orchardists  and  fruit  growers,  because  their 
opportunities  for  observation  have  been  so 
limited  in  tliis  respect,  that  they  could  not 
apply  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  hence  it  might  only  tend  to  confuse  and 
embarrass.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that 
providing  it  benefitted  nurserymen  only,  it 
would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  procuring 
and  publishing  such  descriptions,  as,  if  the 
nurseries  wherever  the  young  trees  are  ob- 
tained were  correct,  the  bearing  trees  would 
of  course  be,  other  things  being  equal. 
But  I  deny  that  it  would  not  benefit  many 
orchardists  as  well  as  nurserymen.  I  have 
had  several  of  your  nice  careful  farmers 
notice  and  inquire  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  rows  of  apple 
trees  in  my  nursery,  which  difference  was 
caused  solely  by  their  containing  diflierent 
varieties.  It  might  indeed  occasion  some- 
times a  pretty  close  inspection  of  nurseries, 
and  the  trees  whicfi  are  sent  out  from  them, 
and  in  this  respect  might  prove  annoying  to 
some  of  our  nurserymen,  if  they  knew  that 
their  wretched  mistakes  could  be  thus  de- 
tected ;  but  for  one,  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  my  nursery  so  inspected,  and 
should  rejoice  that  people  were  in  posses- 
sion of  means  by  which  they  could  tell 
whether  my  establishment  was  worthy  of 
their  confidence  or  not,  without  waiting 
years  for  their  trees  to  fruit.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  there  is  no  occupation 
where  more  dishonest}-,  whether  wilful  or 
unintentional,  can  be  (I  do  not  say,  is)  prac- 
ticed with  impunity  yb?-  a  time  than  in  that 
of  raising  and  selling  fruit  trees;  and  there- 


fore it  becomes  all  who  would  make  the 
calling,  and  those  who  engage  in  it,  honor- 
rable  and  worthy  of  confidence,  to  improve 
every  means  within  their  reach  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  desirable  object.  It 
is  not  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
nor  one  which  is  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  multitude.  I  would  not  by  any  means 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  calling  ; 
but  it  is  most  certainly  one  which,  if  fol- 
lowed aright,  keeps  in  the  most  constant 
exercise,  some  of  our  best  faculties,  and  in 
which  they  may  shine  as  clearly,  though 
not  as  brilliantly,  as  in  the  most  responsible 
•station.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  followed 
incorrectly,  it  often  occasions  much  disap- 
pointment and  vexation,  and  sometimes  se- 
rious pecuniary  loss.  Hence  every  proper 
restraint  which  can  be  used  to  prevent  this, 
should  be  applied.  Surely  the  dissemination 
of  the  knowledge  I  speak  of  could  in  no  wise 
annoy  a  correct,  upright  nurseryman,  because 
the  more  general  and  perfect  the  dissemi- 
nation, the  more  obvious  would  be  the  ex- 
cellencies of  his  establishment.  In  regard 
to  those  who  were  not  correct  or  upright, 
all  would  of  course  be  pleased  if  they  were 
thus  obliged  to  reform,  or  quit  the  field  en- 
tirely. 

Again  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  nursery- 
men acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  trees, 
they  would  be  less  careful  in  propagating, 
thinking  that  if  mistakes  were  made  they 
could  afterwards  detect  them.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  exact  reverse  of  this 
would  be  true;  at  least  I  should  have  much 
more  confidence  in  one  who  had  been  so 
careful  and  particular,  as  to  acquaint  him- 
self thoroughly  with  his  trees,  and  really 
had  the  ability  to  discover  a  mistake  that 
might  have  been  made.  Besides  if  he  had 
taken  the  pains  necessary  to  acquire  this 
abilit}^  I  should  most  certainly  expect  he 
would  take  the  pains  to  use  it.     He  would 
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of  course  be  led  to  acquire  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  trees  through  fear  of  mis- 
takes ;  and  I  should  therefore  expect  that 
if  he  were  so  careful  to  keep  clear  of  them 
in  one  department,  he  would  be  equally  so 
throughout. 

It  may  be  that  in  this  I  am  directed  by 
"  zeal  without  knowledge,"  and  that  my 
anxiety  to  have  nurseries  right,  and  these 
means  adopted  to  aid  in  accomplishing  that 
object,  is  overweening  and  useless  ;  but  it  is 
not  without  much  reflection  and  observation 
that  1  have  formed  these  opinions,  and  con- 
cluded to  write  them  out.  If  I  can  do  no 
more  than  to  call  the  attention  of  nursery- 
men to  the  importance  of  using  this  and 
every  other  means  to  have  their  establish- 
ments correct,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  who  can  discover  the  mistakes  they 
make  before  they  are  disseminated  by  the 
sale  of  the  trees,  or  proved  by  fruiting  them, 
I  shall,  I  trust,  do  some  good.  But  I  am  by 
no  means  alone  in  this  way  of  thinking; 
all  of  the  best  works,  both  American  and 
European,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  contain  more  or  less  in  regard  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  trees,  in  describing 
many  varieties,  especially  the  peach,  plum, 
and  pear. 

If  beneficial  and  proper  jn  regard  to 
these,  why  not  the  apple  likewise,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  ?  so  that  in  relation  to  the 
existence  of  these  peculiarities,  and  the 
propriety  of  sovietimes  describing  them,  all 
of  the  highest  horticultural  authorities 
agree.  The  only  question  therefore  to  be 
yet  decided  as  to  the  truth  of  my  position, 
when  compared  with  theirs,  is,  do  these  pe- 
culiarities attach  more  or  less  to  all  varie- 
ties, so  that  a  description  of  all,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  all  in  this  respect,  would 
be  as  practicable  and  useful  as  of  a  part  ? 
I  think  that  they  do  ;  but  some,  as  I  before 
remarked,  seem  to  question  altogether  the 


importance  of  such  descriptions,  as  for  in- 
stance Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  who  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  while  comment- 
ing on  an  article  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher's 
in  his  tardy  review  of  "  The  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  writes  as  follows  ; 

"  An  experienced  person  can  often  know 
a  variety  by  the  appearance  of  the  young 
wood  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  nursery- 
men usually  know  at  a  glance,  the  differ- 
ent varieties  they  cultivate  without  seeing 
the  labels,"  (it  will  be  here  noticed,  that  he 
differs  very  much  from  me  in  his  opinion  of 
nurserymen  ;)  "  hence  great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  importance  of  this  distinctive  trait  in 
describing  fruits.  But  a  serious  difficulty 
is  not  noticed.  However  well  we  may  know 
varieties  after  we  are  familiar  with  their 
appearance  by  personal  inspection,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  these 
appearances  in  words.  We  know  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  at  the  first  glance  of  his 
face  ;  and  hardly  a  man  exists  but  knows  a 
thousand  persons  by  looking  in  their  faces, 
even  though  their  names  are  not  written  on 
their  cheeks ;  but  the  most  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  features  would  fail  to  convey  a 
distinctive  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of 
an  individual.  The  light  hair,  the  gray  eyes, 
the  bushy  eyebrows,  the  hooked  nose  and 
sharp  chin  might  apply  to  fifty  individuals, 
while  that  peculiar,  undefinable  expression 
which  cannot  be  described,  is  more  charac- 
teristic than  all.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
appearance  of  varieties  in  trees  ;  when  once 
familiar  we  know  them  well ;  but  the  points 
of  distinction  are  too  untangible  to  describe 
with  precision.  Hence  this  character  though 
useful,  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance." 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  very  queer  doctrine 
for  Mr.  Thomas  to  support ;  but  let  us 
see. 

In  the  comparison  he  has  made,  he  has 
taken  as  extreme  ground  as  can  be  taken 
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on  the  opposite,  and  indeed  much  more  so 
ihan  a  close  application  of  the  subject  will 
warrant — because  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  the  human  family  is 
practically  infinite  in  this  respect,  whereas 
the  different  species  or  varieties  of  fruits  of 
any  one  kind  in  cultivation,  amount  to  but 
a  few  hundred.  But  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out.  the  comparison,  let  us  suppose  that 
two  hundred  white  persons  are  selected 
promiscuously,  and  placed  together  ;  all  are 
strangers  to  me,  and  their  names,  with  an 
accurate  description  of  each,  are  handed  to 
me,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  persons  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  may  if  you 
please,  all  be  clothed  in  one  style  of  fashion, 
only  allowing  the  usual  variety  of  colors; 
and  the  descriptions  aside  from  this  may  be 
limited  to  the  color  or  shape  of  the  eyes, 
hair  and  skin,  and  to  the  general  form  of 
the  person,  whether  long  or  short,  slender 
or  thick.  I  would  like  to  know,  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  man  of  common 
sense  to  make  a  single  mistake,  even  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances.  If  any 
suppose  that  they  might  be  made,  let  him 
cypher  out  the  number  of  changes  that 
might  be  made  with  the  sum  of  the  cha- 
racteristics above  mentioned.  But  this  is  an 
extreme  that  never  happens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  comparison,  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  of  a  pretty  bad  extreme,  if  one- 
half  had  their  names  written  correctly  on 
them,  and  the  other  half  incorrectly,  and 
he  were  merely  required  to  tell  which  were 
right,  and  which  wrong,  and  then  stop. 
But  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  fruit  trees,  that  will  fairly  affect 
those  of  the  persons.  Let  the  200  persons 
represent  as  many  varieties  of  apple  trees, 
and  the  one  style  of  clothing  be  the  leaves, 
and  the  colors  or  shades  of  the  persons  and 
their  clothes,  be  the  different  size,  shades 
and  forms  of  the  leaves  and  scions ;    and 


the  general  form  of  the  persons,  whether 
long  or  short,  slender  or  thick,  be  the  slow 
or  rapid,  small  or  large  growth,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one. 
But  the  absolute  untenableness  of  his  po- 
sition as  indicated  in  his  comparison  is  prac- 
tically shown  every  day,  the  world  over,  by 
the  numerous  descriptions  of  runaway 
criminals  and  slaves,  and  the  captures  which 
are  so  generally  made  by  following  those 
descriptions.  Again  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  that  man  knows  so  well  as  he  does 
the  difference  in  persons,  or  as  well  as  some 
nurserymen  know  the  difference  in  varie- 
ties of  fruit  trees,  when  they  see  them, 
that  cannct  be  expressed  in  language,  so 
that  a  close,  careful,  and  if  necessary,  a 
lengthy  observation  might  not  in  a  majority 
of  cases  determine  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son or  thing.  Strange  enough  if  what  one 
man  knows  another  may  not,  if  his  abili- 
ties and  opportunities  be  equal ;  and  quite 
as  strange  would  it  be  in  my  opinion,  if  a 
man  could  not  teach  another  what  he  knew 
himself  so  %cell ;  that  is,  if  the  other  would 
but  take  the  pains  to  apply  the  instruction 
received. 

The  characteristics  I  would  mostly  de- 
pend on  in  describing  are  the  following  :  the 
growth,  is  it  slow  or  fast,  upright  or  crooked, 
coarse  or  slender  ?  the  prevailing  color  of 
the  young  wood ;  the  leaves,  large  or 
small,  serratures  coarse  or  fine,  sharp  or 
round,  their  general  shape.  Is  the  tree 
hardy  or  tender  on  the  root?  Sometimes 
there  are  others  which  are  very  useful,  as 
for  instance,  when  the  growth  is  regular, 
like  the  English  Russet  and  Twenty  Ounce ; 
or  the  shoots  stiff  and  rigid,  as  the  Detroit 
Red,  Blue  Pearmain,  Jersey  Sweeting.  The 
size  of  the  buds,  as  large  on  the  Swaar  and 
Golden  Sweet,  and  small  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Northern  Spy.  Where 
the  characteristics  were  not  tolerably  dis- 
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tinct  and  well  defined,  they  need  not  be 
mentioned,  having  it  understood,  that  where 
nothing  was  said  of  the  growth  or  leaves, 
&c,,  that  there  was  nothing  very  miirked  or 
peculiar  about  them.  As  a  specimen  of 
what  I  should  consider  a  full  description  in 
this  respect,  I  will  give  the  characteristics 
of  a  few  well  known  varieties  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  my  collection,  which  are  worked 
on  the  root.  But  I  do  it  with  diffidence,  as 
I  have  never  before  tried  to  make  out  any 
such  descriptions  in  full,  and  therefore  could 
do  better  doubtless  if  I  had  a  little  more 
experience  in  this  department.  Holland 
Pippin  of  the  nurseries,  Fall  Pippin  of  the 
books,  growth  stout  and  rather  crooked, 
young  shoots  very  dark,  leaves  large,  long 
and  sharply  serrated.  Yellow  Bellflower, 
shoots  light  colored,  and  very  slender,  leaves 
rather  small,  long  and  roundly  serrated, 
Roxhury  Russet,  growth  very  crooked  and 
rather  slender  in  the  nursery,  shoots,  buds, 
and  under  side  of  leaves  more  downy  than 
common,  color  of  shoots  a  dark,  purplish 
red,  tender  on  the  root.  Baldwin,  a  rapid 
upright  grower,  young  wood  dark  red,  leaves 
large  and  broad,  bark  apt  to  burst  at  the 
root  the  first  year  or  two.  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  a  coarse  thrifty  but  sprawling 
grower,  shoots  mostly  shaded  gray,  other- 
wise a  purplish  red,  leaves  sharply  serrated, 
tender  on  the  root.  Detroit  Red,  a  mode- 
rate grower  and  very  upright,  shoots  stiff 
and  very  dark,  leaves  thick  and  stiff,  serra- 
tures  shallow  and  not  sharp,  very  hardy. 
Blue  Pearmain,  a  slow,  stiff  grower,  young 
wood  very  dark,  terminal  buds  large,  leaves 
broad,  coarsely  serrated,  very  hardy. 
Golden  Sweet,  a  thrifty  stocky  grower,  but 
very  crooked  and  sprawling,  young  wood 
dark  purplish  red,  buds  very  large,  leaves 
roundish,  serratures  fine  and  sharp,  very 
hardy,  Talman  )S'j(;ee<,  growth  rapid,  strong 
and  rather  upright,  young  wood  dark,  leaves 
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long,  expanded  and  roundly  serrated,  hardy 
on  the  root.  F.  K.  Phoenix. 

DeCavan,  Wisconsin,  Dec.  22,  1846. 


Remarks. — We  agree  most  heartily  with 
Mr,  Phoenix,  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
greater  attention,  in  pomological  works,  to 
the  characteristics  of  fruit  trees  as  exhibited 
in  the  growth,  habit,  and  foliage  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties.  The  subject  is  by  no 
means  new  to  us,  and  has  occupied  our  at- 
tention more  or  less  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
is  attended  with  difficulties  much  greater 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

With  Mr.  Thomas'  opinion,  above  alluded 
to,  we  fully  coincide.  We  have,  ever  since 
we  can  remember  any  individual  object, 
been  in  daily  familiarity  with  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  and  we 
are  very  confident  that  there  are  many 
shades  of  character  in  varieties,  which  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  practiced  eye,  but 
which  it  would  puzzle  the  nicest  critic  to 
describe  in  words.  Do  not,  indeed,  the  Rose 
and  Dahlia  catalogues  of  florists  and  plant 
growers,  daily  prove  this  ?  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  horticulture  is  most  perfected, 
the  same  new  variety  of  flower  is  not  un- 
frequently  described  by  various  persons, 
advertising  it  for  sale,  as  possessing  shades 
of  color  quite  dissimilar  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  contended 
with,  as  regards  general  habit  of  growth  in 
fruit  trees.  This  is  the  effect  of  different 
soils  in  changing  or  modifying  the  character 
of  varieties  in  this  respect.  A  practiced 
grower  of  trees  may  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  an  hundred  varieties  of  fruit  in  his 
own  soil,  so  that  he  can  at  once  distinguish 
them,  simply  at  a  glance  at  the  foliasfe, 
color  of  the  wood,  and  habit  of  growth  ; 
and  yet  if  he  is  taken  into  a  nursery  of  30ung 
trees,  five  hundred  miles  distant,  growing 
on  soil  of  an  opposite  character  to  his  own, 
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he  will,    we  assure  him   from  experience, 
find  himself  very  much  puzzled. 

The  most  skilful  judge  of  varieties  that 
we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  was 
that  excellent  pomolofjist,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.  He 
possessed  the  power  of  distinguishing,  by  a 
mere  glance  of  his  eye,  over  the  foliage 
and  growth,  any  given  variety  of  pear  tree, 
with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  which  seemed 
lo  amount  almost  to  intuition.  Yet  when 
this  gentleman  first  paid  us  a  visit,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  on  going  into  our 
grounds  and  attempting  the  exercise  of  this 
his  usual  power,  he  frankly  confessed  to  us 
that  such  was  the  change  produced  by  the 
difference  of  our  soil  and  climate  as  com- 
pared with  his  own,  that  he  could  only  re- 
cognize at  once,  in  his  usual  manner,  the  few 
most  strongly  7?tarkedvarieties.  And  we  have 
ourselves  found  the  same  results  on  exa- 
mining trees  in  the  nurseries  about  Boston. 

The  only  writer  on  fruits  who  has  attempt- 
ed to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  points 
of  growth,  foliage  and  habit,  in  fruit  trees, 
is  DuHAMEL,  whose  work,  in  two  large  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1768.  We  examined  these  points  in  Du- 
hamel's  "  Arbres  Fruitiers,  "  many  times, 
very  carefully  and  patiently,  with  the  varie- 
ties described  actually  before  us,  and  we 
frankly  confess  that  we  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  labored  and  minute  de- 
scriptions there  given  of  leaf,  bud,  wood  and 
growth,  conveyed  so  little  distinct  notion  of 
character,  that  they  rather  served  to  confound 
than  to  aid  the  inquirer.  We  therefore  aban- 
doned the  plan  in  our  own  work  on  fruits 
as  unsatisfactory,  and  only  gave  such  points 
in  habit  and  growth  as  were  strongly 
marked  and  unmistakeable. 

At  the   same  time  we  agree    with  Mr. 
Phoenix  in  th€  belief  that  a  great  deal  may 


be  done  to  convey,  in  a  description,  such  an 
idea  of  certain  points  in  growth,  as  will 
assist  a  grower  of  some  experience  in 
identifying  many  or  most  varieties  merely 
by  the  leaf,  wood,  and  growth.  The  ex- 
amples he  gives  are  good  ones  and  to  the 
point.  But  such  descriptions  must  be  made 
by  a  person  of  nice  observation,  great  ex- 
perience, and  must  be  based  not  upon  arbi- 
trary notions  of  size  and  shape,  but  upon 
some  standard  laid  down,  and  easily  re- 
ferred to.  Thus,  though  the  growth  of  a 
tree  varies  much  in  different  soils,  the  ser- 
ratures  of  its  leaves  always  remain  nearly 
the  same — and  the  relative  size  of  those 
leaves  are  always  either  large  or  small.  Yet 
a  pomological  work,  stating  all  these  points, 
should  not  be  content  with  stating  that  the 
leaves  are  coarsely  or  sharply  serrated, 
broad  or  narrow,  without  laying  down  an 
exact  standard  of  what  a  coarsely  serra- 
ted, and  a  hroad  leaf,  and  their  opposites 
are,  so  that  in  so  nice  a  point  as  this,  there 
shall  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Carefully  pre- 
pared engravings  of  standard  forms  will  do 
this  perhaps — nothing  else  can. 

Now  that  our  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
has  awakened  so  much  zeal  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
glad  to  notice  the  interest  which  even  the 
nicer  points  in  Pomology,  that  are  but  little 
attended  to  even  in  Europe,  are  awakening 
among  us.  The  desire  for  accuracy,  which 
great  numbers  of  our  cultivators  now  share 
with  our  correspondent,  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee that  the  subject  will  by  and  by  receive 
all  the  attention  it  so  fully  deserves.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  will  assure  him  that  it  re- 
quires no  little  labor  and  patience  to  obtain 
the  facts  necessary  to  mark  accurately  even 
a  single  new  characteristic  point  in  all  the 
varieties  of  a  single  fruit.  We  may  per- 
haps best  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  by  say- 
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ing  that  before  the  publication  of  our  Fruits, 
no  American  work  contained  descriptions  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums,  in  which 
the  shape  of  the  leaf  glands,  the  smoothness 
or  downy^ness  were  regularly  given.  Now 
these  points  appeared  to  us  most  essential 
in  describing  these  fruits,  which  differ 
much  less  in  their  general  appearance  than 
do  apples  or  pears.  But  it  cost  us  two 
years  of  study  and  observation  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  arrive  at  the  facts, 
on  these  points  alone,  which  are  presented 
in  our  work. 

In  a  fruit  running  into  such  an  endless  va- 


riety as  the  apple,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
something  like  a  few  precise  and  definite 
points  of  character  in  foliage  and  growth, 
should  be  arrived  at.  But  without  the  aid  of 
an  experimental  garden,  where  all  the  varie- 
ties could  be  collected  and  grown  for  compari- 
son, on  the  same  soil,  this  would  be  a  work 
of  great  labor  and  no  little  difficulty.  Still 
we  trust  it  will  yet  be  done,  and  the  more 
numerous  growers  of  fruit  become,  who  are 
actuated  by  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
zeal  of  our  correspondent,  the  more  cer- 
tainly and  speedily  will  that  desideratum 
be  attained. — Ed. 


REMARKS  ON  ROSES— No.  II. 

BY  DR.  VALK,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


Mr.  Rivers,  who  is  unquestionably  as 
yet  the  best  author  on  the  Rose,  has  very 
usefully  furnished  the  following  excellent 
lists  as  remarkable  for  peculiar  properties  : 

If  the  amateur  desires  six  o(th.e  most  bril- 
liant red  Roses,  we  point  out  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing : —  Vesta,  an  old  variety  ;  Assemblage 
des  Beautes,  Eblcmissante  de  Lequeur,  Feu 
Brilliante,  Grand  Capitaine,  and  Gloire  de 
Rosamene.  Four  of  these  are  Gallicas,  the 
other  two  Bourbons ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
noticing  here,  that  all  the  more  vivid  scarlet 
Roses  are  only  semi-double. 

For  six  of  the  sweetest  or  most  fragrant 
Roses,  select  Prince  Albert,  Crimson  Per- 
petual; the  common  Moss  Rose,  always  ad- 
mired ;  the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  a  favorite  ; 
the  Crested  Provence,  and  Riego,  a  sweet- 
briar.  We  have  here  four  families — two 
Provence,  one  perpetual,  one  hybrid  per- 
petual, a  moss  and  briar.  No  one  will 
question  that  fragrance  is  a  decided  pro- 
perty in  a  Rose,  and  will  always  stand  first 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 


If  size  be  desirable,  combined  with  other 
qualities  essential  to  the  character  of  a  first 
rate  flower,  then  we  select  La  Reine,  a  hy- 
brid perpetual ;  William  Jesse,  the  same  ; 
Smivenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  Bourbon ; 
Calypso,  classed  with  the  Damasks,  though 
"  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  a  hybrid 
China ;"  Bre7inus  and  Chtnedole,  hybrid 
Chinas.  These  are  fine  noble  flowers,  and 
the  family  distinctions  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence, being  very  obscure  except  to  those 
versed  in  the  minutiae  of  drawing  hair-split 
differences.  It  is  certainly  an  act  of  con- 
descension in  Mr.  Rivers  to  point  out 
these  six  largest  Roses,  as  he  has  had  to 
single  them  from  his  own  "  select  list"  of 
nearly  1,100  varieties. 

Six  of  the  most  vigorous  growing,  and 
admirable  for  training,  though  used  as 
standards,  are,  Charles  Duval,  Chenedolc 
(among  the  largest,)  Elise  Mercczur,  Great 
Western,  a  superb  Rose ;  Hortensia,  and 
Paul  Perras.  Five  are  hybrid  Bourbons, 
and  one  hybrid  China.  These  grow  rapidly, 
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and  soon  make  very  large  heads,  which,  if 
properly  trained,  are  splendid  when  in 
bloom. 

Still  following  Mr,  Rivers,  we  come  to 
six  Roses  of  the  finest  forms,  viz.  Boule 
d'j^uteuil,  Coupe  d'Hcbe,  Kean,  La  rolupte, 
Rose  Devigne,  and   Triomphe  de  Jaxissens. 

The  six  "  earliest  large  Roses,"all  taken 
from  the  hybrid  Chinas,  are  Blairii  No.  2, 
FalgCTis,  George  4.th,  Mugna  rosea,  Neplus 
ultra,  and  Triomphe  d' Angers. 

For  six  of  the  earliest  small  Roses,  we 
take  JBurgutidi/,  Chinese,  Su^eet-briar,  Per- 
sian Yellow,  the  finest  of  all  yellows  ;  Rose 
de  Meaux,  Moss  Pompone,  and  Sponge's 
Rose. 

The  six  latest  Roses,  are  Baron  Prevost, 
Doctor  Marx,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  Madame  Laffay,  and  Mrs.  Elliott, 
all  hybrid  perpetuals  but  one. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  few  per- 
sons, if  any,  have  grown  Roses  so  exten- 
sively as  Mr.  Rivers,  it  is  certainly  an  ad- 
mission of  no  small  value  on  his  part,  that 
these  selections  of  forty-seven  flowers,  are 
the  most  distinguished  for  peculiar  and  de- 
sirable qualities.  Making  due  allowance 
for  difference  of  taste  and  opinion,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  amateur's 
best  attention.  To  the  growers  of  small 
collections,  a  better  choice  could  scarcely 
be  made ;  we  therefore  endorse  Mr.  Rivees' 
recommendation  as  tested  by  our  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  first  step  towards  growing  Roses,  is 
unquestionably  to  procure  them.  But  there 
is  some  difficulty  even  in  this  procedure, 
for  all  who  cultivate  them  for  sale,  are  by 
no  means  so  careful  or  so  honest  as  they 
profess  to  be.  In  private  gardens,  none  but 
the  best  should  be  tolerated  ;  these  we  have 
enumerated  in  our  first  article,  and  refer  to 
it  for  the  specific  lists ;  yet  we  are  bound  to 
say,  that  dL.s  first  ra^e  flowers  are  rather  scarce, 


sovie  of  those  mentioned  may  be  deficient 
in  the  essential  properties  which  go  to  make 
up  a.  perfect  Rose.  If  the  amateur  wishes 
to  know  what  these  essential  properties  are, 
we  take  pleasure  in  giving  him  the  infor- 
mation, from  a  firsi-rate  authority,*  and 
add  our  full  conviction  of  their  great  value 
to  the  science  of  horticulture. 

There  is  no  flower  more  difficult  to  define 
than  the  Rose,  and  the  difficulty  arises  out 
of  several  curious  facts.  First,  the  Rose  is 
the  only  flower  that  is  beautiful  in  all  its 
stages — from  the  instant  the  calyx  bursts, 
and  shows  a  bit  of,  the  tinted  corolla,  till  it 
is  in  full  bloom.  Secondly,  it  is  the  only 
flower  that  is  rich  in  its  confusion,  or,  that 
is  not  the  less  elegant  for  the  total  absence 
of  all  ovder  and  uniformity.  The  very  fact 
of  its  being  beautiful  from  the  moment  the 
calyx  opens,  makes  the  single  and  semi- 
double  kinds,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  as  good 
as  the  perfectly  double  ones,  and  there  is 
yet  another  point  in  the  construction  of  some 
varieties,  which  make  them  lose  their  beau- 
ty when  they  become  full  blown.  For  in- 
stance, the  Moss  Rose  is  a  splendid  object 
so  long  as  the  calyx  is  all  seen,  but  so  soon 
as  the  flower  fully  opens,  all  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  a  common  one  is  concealed. 
From  this  one  fact,  we  insist  that  Roses 
when  exhibited,  must  be  divided  in  distinct 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their 
most  distinguished  properties  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  grand  feature  oi  a  Moss 
Rose  then,  is  its  calyx,  and  this  can  never  be 
fairly  estimated  by  full  blown  flowers; 
therefore,  all  varieties  of  Moss  must  be 
shown  before  the  flower  has  expanded.  In 
the  present  state  of  Horticulture,  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  any  other  than  perfectly 
double  Roses  should  be  grown.  A  new  color 
should  alone  justify  the  saving  of  any  Rose 
if  it  were  only  semi-double  or  single.  Now, 

•  Glennt's  Properties  of  Flowers. 
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if  there  be  any  distinct  and  valuable  fea- 
ture in  a  plant,  which  justifies  the  growing 
of  it  as  a  -plant ^  then  is  the  bloom  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  such  plant  is 
scarcely  worth  the  florist's  keeping. 
Some  properties  apply  to  all  Roses,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  estimable 
points  in  the  construction  of  a  flower. 

"  First — The  petals  should  be  thick, 
broad,  and  smooth  at  the  edges." 

Whether  this  be  for  a  Moss  or  any  other 
Rose,  this  property  is  particularly  valua- 
ble, because  the  thicker  the  petal,  the 
longer  it  is  opening,  and  the  longer  does 
the  flower  continue  in  perfection.  The 
thicker  the  petal  the  more  dense  and  de- 
cided will  be  the  shade  or  color,  or  the 
more  pure  a  white,  while  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  would  look  tame  and  watery,  if  the 
petal  were  thin,  transparent,  and  flimsy. 

"  Second — The  flower  should  be  high- 
ly perfumed,  or  in  other  words,  it  should 
be  very  fragrant." 

Placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  garden 
as  the  queen  of  flowers,  it  is  this  property 
which  gives  the  Rose  so  great  a  charm ;  and 
whether  it  be  to  climb  the  front  of  a  house, 
bloom  on  the  ground,  or  mount  poles,  or 
other  devices,  fragrance  will  ever  be 
deemed  a  most  essential  quality. 

"  Third — The  flower  should  be  double 
to  the  centre,  high  on  the  crown,  round  in 
the  outline,  and  regular  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  petals." 

This  doubleness  is  quite  as  requisite  in  a 
Moss  Rose  as  in  any  other,  because  where 
it  exists,  the  bud  will  be  more  full  and 
beautiful.  In  conformity  to  the  properties 
mentioned,  a  fine  double  Rose  should  ap- 
pear as  in  Fig.  85. 

We  say  "  should  appear,^^  for  as  yet  the 
best  Rose  we  ever  saw,  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  above  diagram,  though  several 


Fig.   85.    A  Perfect  Rose. 

have  made  considerable  approaches  to  it. 
It  will  yet  be  reached. 

"Fourth — The  color  should  be  distinct, 
and  stand  fast  against  the  sun  and  air,  till 
the  bloom  fails." 

"Fifth — The  stem  should  be  strong,  the 
footstalk  stiff  and  elastic  ;  the  blooms  well 
out  beyond  the  foliage,  and  not  in  each 
other's  way." 

It  is  a  very  bad  habit  in  a  Rose,  to  throw 
up  several  flowers  close  together,  on  short 
stiff  footstalks,  for  some  of  them  must  be 
cut  away  before  the  others  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped. The  side  buds  prevent  the  centre 
flowers  from  opening  properly,  and  when 
the  first  beauty  is  passed,  they  exhibit  dead 
Roses  held  fast  between  living  ones.  Such 
plants  are  very  untidy. 
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In  adililioM  lo  the  preceding  general 
properties  applicable  to  all  classes  of  Soses, 
there  are  others  which  only  apply  to  sepa- 
rate families,  such  as  the  Noisettes,  Climb- 
ers, «!t"c.,  which  we  shall  notice  more  par- 
ticularly at  some  olher  time,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  points  of  cultivating  Roses, 
most  requisite  to  success.  The  first  con- 
sideration, is  the 

PROPER     SOIL. 

A  strong  rich  loam  is  the  proper  soil  for 
the  Rose,  to  which  it  is  as  well  to  add    well 


with  loose  roots,  examine  these,  and  cut 
away,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cvcnj  bruised  por- 
tion, leaving  all  the  ends  smooth  and  clean. 
If  any  root  is  growing  directly  downward, 
cut  it  off;  the  plant  is  better  without  it. 
This  preparation  made,  and  the  holes  dug 
large  enough  to  take  in  the  root  without 
cramping  it,  loosen  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  Should  the  plant  be  too  large  to 
manage  alone,  let  an  assistant  hold  it  for 
you,  then  throw  in  the  soil  between  the  roots, 
move  the  stem  from  side  to  side,  and  pull 


decomposed  leaf  mould,  or  well  rotted  stable    up^^ards  a  little  ;  by  this  means  all  the  roots 
manure.    In  a  soil  thus  prepared,  the  plants  |  ^^ji,  ^e  well  covered,  and  no  vacant  spaces 

left  between  them.  If  rightly  done,  the  top 
of  the  root  must  be  near  the  top  of  the  ground  ; 
none  of  the  stem  must  be  buried,  and  when 
trodden  down,  the  plant  must  be  steady  and 
firm.  If  you  have  to  manage  the  planting 
alone,  lay  hold  of  the  stem  just  above  the 
root,  and  fill  in  the  soil  with  the  other  hand, 
proceeding  in  other  respects  as  above  di- 
rected. With  standard  or  tree  Roses,  you 
should  drive  stakes  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  fasten  the  stems  to  them,  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  se- 
curing the  roots  from  disturbance  or  break- 
ing. A  very  handsome  group  of  standards 
might  be  thus  formed:  six  feet  plants  in 
the  middle,  four  feet  six  inches  in  the  next 
row,  three  feet  ones  next  the  front,  and 
eighteen  inch  plants  outside  ;  these,  if  at 
proper  distances,  and  of  picked  s»rts  assimi- 
lating in  habit  of  growth,  will  form  a  splen- 
did bank  of  Roses  in  the  proper  season.  In 
planting  a  clump  of  Roses,  remember  they 
should  all  flower  about  the  same  time  or  sea- 
son, if  not,  they  never  can  or  will  look  well. 


will  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  finely,  but 
we  are  not  always  able  to  command  such, 
and  very  often  must  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have.  In  a  poor  soil,  the  Rose  will 
not  give  any  satisfaction,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  shows  only  semi-double  or  single 
flowers;  indeed  many  good  Roses  have  been 
condemned,  solely  because  grown  in  a  soil 
altogether  unsuited  to  them.  The  import- 
ance then  of  having  a  very  rich  soil  cannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  wish  to  be  successful  in  cultivating 
these  splendid  flowers,  in  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  the  ground  too  rich.  If, 
therefore,  the  amateur  has  not  the  soil  re- 
quired, he  must  change  the  nature  of  what 
he  has,  by  means  of  loam,  or  manure,  or 
both.  If  he  does  not  attend  particularly  to 
this  direction,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  either  vigorous  growth, 
or  fine  blooms. 

PLANTING. 

Next  to  the  soil  in  importance,  is  the 
planting.  If  received  in  pots,  turn  out  the 
plants,  remove  the  crocks  from  the  bottom 


of  the  ball,  loosen  the  soil  a  little  by  mod-  i  The  planting  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 


erate  pressure,  and  place  in  the  hole  no 
deeper  than  even  with  the  general  surface  ; 
fill  in  with  the  soil  removed,  and  tread  it 
down  firmly.     If  your  plants  are  received 


whether  fcr  dwarfs  or  climbers,  differs  in 
no  wise  from  any  other  planting,  except  as 
to  situation,  requiring  more  protection  from 
the  wind.     Whatever  they  have  to  support 
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them,  should  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground 
before  the  Rose  is  planted;  if  afterwards,  the 
roots  will  be  damaged  more  or  less,  and  the 
plant's  growth  checked,  perhaps  for  a  whole 
year.  Begin  right,  and  you  save  both  time 
and  trouble. 

PRUNING     ROSES. 

This  is  an  important  operation,  and  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  it  should  be  well 
understood.  These  are,  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  root  that  has  to  nourish  the 
head,  by  reducing  it  more  or  less  ;  to  give  a 
proper  shape  to  the  plant,  according  as  you 
grow  it  as  a  bush  or  as  a  standard  ;  or,  in 
some  particular  fancy  form.  How  this  is  to 
be  done,  will  depend  at  first  upon  the  state 
of  the  plant  when  you  have  planted  it.  If 
it  be  very  full  and  bushy,  cut  away  all  the 
weaker  branches,  leaving  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  and  shorten  these  to  three 
or  four  buds.  If  you  wish  the  plant  to  con- 
tinue dwarf  and  bushy,  cut  down  to  the  last 
two  eyes  of  the  new  wood,  and  leave  no 
half  grown  shoots  on.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  more  branches  than  you  require  any 
way;  cut  away  one-half  of  them,  (the  weak- 
est,) and  thin  out  the  others  so  that  they  stand 
not  in  each  other's  way ;  for  Rose  trees  and 
bushes,  like  every  thing  else,  are  easily 
spoiled  by  bearing  too  much  wood.  The 
climbing  Rose  is  frequently  required  to 
make  as  much  show  as  possible  the  first 
season  after  planting,  but  unless  they  are 
removed  with  great  care  of  ike  roots,  they 
should  be  cut  almost  to  the  ground,  and  the 
branches  thinned  out  also.  None  but  the 
best  and  strongest  wood  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  remain,  and  if  this  be  not  first-rate,  it  will 
be  better  to  cut  back  to  two  eyes  of  the  best, 
and  remove  the  weaker  altogether. 

For  standard  Roses  the  course  pursued  is 
somewhat  modified.  A  standard  Rose  tree, 
.0  be  really  handsome,  should  be  as  wide  in 


the  head  as  its  entire  height ;  and  although 
upon  the  present  system  of  pruning  them, 
they  enlarge  a  little  every  year,  still  they  are 
not  kept  in  a  proper  shape,  and  consequently 
the  pruning  is  wrong.  For  all  Roses,  spring 
pruning  is  the  best  in  this  climate;  therefore 
when  your  standards  are  planted,  touch 
them  not  until  April;  then  cut  all  small 
shoots  close  off,  and  shorten  the  strong  ones 
to  three  or  four  eyes,  taking  care  to  leave 
the  uppermost  eyes  pointing  outwards  ;  these 
will  afford  you  a  wide  head,  just  what  is 
wanted.  As  the  new  shoots  grow,  observe 
the  best  and  strongest  that  are  growing  in 
the  right  direction  to  widen  the  head,  and 
let  them  make  all  the  growth  they  will  ; 
allow  any  shoot  that  is  growing  up  strong 
in  the  centre  to  do  the  same  ;  and  further, 
a  most  important  point,  rub  off,  or  cut  off 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  all  weak  shoots, 
all  that  point  i?nvards,  and  when  two  shoots 
cross  each  other,  cut  away  the  weakest. 
The  branches  that  grow  outwards  will  be 
good  enough,  and  strong  enough  in  one  sea- 
son's growth,  to  leave  any  length  you  please 
towards  making  a  proper  sized  head;  but 
as  five  or  six  of  these  branches  will  not 
make  a  full  head,  the  next  season  shorten 
them  half  their  length,  taking  care  that  the 
e7id  bud  be  an  u?ider  one,  for  all  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Rose  is  to  grow  upwards,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  natural  growth  is  outwards 
or  downwards,  that  the  weight  prevails  to 
keep  it  in  a  horizontal  or  drooping  position. 
In  the  second  year,  and  each  subsequent  sea- 
son, every  branch  that  docs  not  assist  to 
form  a  handsome  head  without  crowding, 
must  be  cut  clean  out,  and  the  younget  it  is 
the  better,  because  the  remaining  branches 
grow  faster.  If  there  be  one,  two  or  three 
upright  shoots,  (one  strong  one  is  worth 
three  weak  ones,)  you  may  shorten  these  to 
two   or   three  good  eyes    fairly   above   the 
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Other  branches,  so  that  when  they  grow 
outwards  the  next  year,  they  may  help  to 
fill  lip  the  head  of  the  tree  in  the  centre. 
Rub  off  all  buds  that  come  where  you  do 
not  want  them,  and  leave  those  of  which 
you  are  doubtful,  because  it  is  at  this  pe- 
riod you  have  the  power  of  driving  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  branch- 
es that  you  save.  In  this  way  proceed  until 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  of  proper  form  and 
proportion,  instead  of,  as  we  now  see  them 
every  where,  a  small,  pimping,  ungraceful 
head,  to  a  tall  and  graceless  stem.  When 
once  your  plants  have  arrived  at  this  per- 
fection, which  with  care  they  soon  will,  you 
may  cut  back  every  season's  growth  to  two 
buds  or  eyes  ;  cut  away  entirely  every  weak 
shoot,  remove  those  that  are  in  the  way  of 
others,  and  when  any  portion  is  confused  by 
reason  of  too  many  spurs  or  branches,  clear 


some  of  them  away.  Never  be  afraid  of 
cutting  an)'  branch  clean  out,  if  it  comes  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  interferes  with  your  de- 
sign in  forming  a  compact,  symmetrical 
head.  Bear  in  mind,  that  if  you  wish  a 
great  many  flowers,  and  grow  your  stand- 
ards for  appearance,  they  must  not  be  too 
closely  pruned ;  but  if  you  desire  to  show 
your  blooms  at  exhibitions,  and  want  large 
flowers,  use  the  knife  more  freely;  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  blooms  is  against  size.  The  ne- 
cessity of  spring  pruning  is  earnestly  re- 
commended; ii  is,  in  fact,  nipping  mischief 
in  the  bud,  for  you  can  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  newly  coming  branches,  and 
remove  all  but  the  number  there  is  good 
room  for. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in  the  No. 
for  March.  Wm.  W.  Valk,  M.  D. 

January  4,  1847. 
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It  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  have  things 
old  as  well  as  new,  brought  before  the  mind, 
to  take  a  retrospective  glance,  the  better  to 
judge  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
pursuits,  in  which  so  many  now  delight  to 
engage ;  arts,  which  aided  by  the  light  of 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  now 
so  rapidly  tending  toward  perfection.  We 
have  been  much  interested  and  amused  in 
conning  over  an  old  work  that  has  been 
kindly  loaned  us  by  the  librarian  of  Harvard 
college.  We  found  it,  in  examining  this 
immense  collection  of  books  in  one  of  the 
alcoves  devoted  to  botanical,  agricultural, 
and  horticultural  works ;  an  ancient  and 
rare  folio  volume  of  about  1,700  pages, 
entitled  "  The  Herball  or  General  Historie 


of  plantes,  gathered  by  "  John  Gerarde  of 
London,  master  in  Chirurgerie,  very  much 
enlarged  and  amended  by  Thomas  Johnson, 
citizen  and  apothecarye  of  London,  Anno 
1633." 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished by  Gerarde  in  1597,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  of  the  work  "  en- 
larged and  amended  by  Thomas  Johnson," 
the  descriptions  of  the  trees  and  plants  were 
given  250  years  since. 

It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  quaint  style : 
every  plant  is  so  well  described  and  illus- 
trated with  a  well  executed  wood  cut,  that 
although  the  scientific  and  common  name 
in  many  cases  differ  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  is  at  once  recognized. 
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The  volume  is   divided  into  three  hooks. 

1st.  "  Treats  of  Grasses,  Rushes,  Come, 
Reeds,  Flags,  Bulbous  or  Onion  rooted 
Plants." 

2d.  "  Most  sorts  of  Herhs  used  for  meat, 
medicine  or  sweet  smelling." 

3d.  "  Hath  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bushes,  Fruit- 
Bearing  Plants,  Roses,  Rosins,  Gums, 
Heaths,  Mosses,  Mushrooms,  Corall  and 
their  several  kinds."  The  Latin  and 
English  name  is  given  to  each  plant,  which 
is  placed  over  the  picture  of  the  plant;  then 
follows  the  kindv**,  description,  place,  time, 
names,  natures  and  virtues. 

A  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  chapters 
on  fruit  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist ;  the  spelling 
of  the  words  however,  I  think  it  expedient 
to  modernize  in  some  degree. 

"  Of  the  Pear  tree — The  description — 
To  write  of  Pears  and  Apples,  would  re- 
quire a  particular  volume ;  the  stock  or 
kindred  of  Pears  are  not  to  be  numbered  ; 
every  country  hath  its  peculiar  fruit ;  my- 
self knows  one  curious  in  grafting  and 
planting  of  fruits,  who  hath  in  one  place 
of  ground,  at  the  point  of  three  score  sun- 
dry sorts  of  Pears,  and  those  exceeding 
good,  not  doubting  but  if  his  mind  had  been 
to  seek  after  multitudes,  he  might  have  got- 
ten together  the  like  number  of  those  of 
worse  kinds ;  besides  the  diversities  of 
those  that  be  wild,  experience  showeth  sun- 
dry sorts  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  set  down  the  figures  of  some  few,  with 
their  several  titles,  as  well  in  Latin  as 
English,  and  one  general  description  for 
that,  that  might  be  said  of  many,  which  to 
describe  apart,  were  to  send  an  Owl  to 
Athens,  or  to  number  those  things  that  are 
without  number  :" 

The  following  are  the  named  varieties. 

1.  Pyrus  Superba,  The  Catherine  Pear. 

2.  Pyrus  PrcECocia,  The  Jenneting  Pear. 

3.  Pyrus  JacobcEa,   St.  James  Pear. 

4.  Pyrus  Regale,  The  Pear  Royal. 

5.  Pyrus  Palatinum,  Burgamot  Pear. 

6.  Pyrus  Cydonium,  The  Quince  Pear. 
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7.  Pyrus  Episcopatuvi,  The  Bishops  Pear. 

8.  Pyrus  Hy?neale,  The  Winter  Pear. 

"  The  general  description. — The  Pear 
tree  is  for  the  most  part  higher  than  the 
Apple  tree,  having  boughs  not  spread 
abroad,  but  growing  up  in  height ;  the 
body  is  many  times  great ;  the  timber  or 
wood  itsel/'  is  very  tractable  or  easy  to 
be  wrought  upon,  exceeding  fit  to  make 
moulds  or  prints  to  be  graven  on,  of  color 
tending  to  yellowness  ;  the  leaf  is  some- 
what broad,  finely  nicked  in  the  edges, 
green  above,  and  somewhat  whiter  under- 
neath; the  fiowers  are  white;  the  Pears, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fruit,  are  for  the  most 
part  long,  and  in  form  like  a  top  ;  but  in 
greatness,  color,  form  and  taste,  very  much 
differing  among  themselves  ;  they  be  also 
covered  with  skins  or  coats  of  sundry  colors  ; 
the  pulp  or  meat  differeth,  as  well  in  color 
as  in  taste  ;  there  is  contained  in  them  ker- 
nels, black  when  they  be  ripe  ;  the  root 
runneth  strait  down  with  some  branches 
running  aslope." 

"  The  Place. — The  tame  Pear  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards,  as  be  the  Apple  trees, 
and  by  grafting,  though  upon  wild  stock,  come 
much  variety  of  good  and  pleasant  fruits. 
All  these  before  specified,  and  many  sorts 
more,  and  those  most  rare  and  good,  are  grow- 
ing in  the  ground  of  Master  RiciiArxD  Point- 
er, a  most  cunning  and  curious  grafter  and 
planter  of  all  manner  of  rare  fruits;  dwell- 
ing in  a  small  village  near  London  called 
Twicknam  ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an 
excellent  grafter  and  most  painful  planter, 
Mr.  Henry  Banbury,  of  Touthill-st.,  near 
Westminster,  and  likewise  in  the  ground  of 
a  diligent  and  affectionate  lover  of  plants, 
Mr.  Warner  near  Horsey,  down  by  London,  ^ 
and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London. 
Most  of  the  best  Pears  are  at  this  time  to 
be  had  Avith  Mr.  John  Millen  in  Old-st., 
in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the 
choicest  fruits  this  kingdom  yields." 

Among  other  virtues  and  qualities  as- 
cribed to  the  pear,  the  author  says,  "  Wine 
made  of  the  juice  of  Pears,  being  taken  in 
small  quantities  comforteth  and  warmeth 
the  stomack,  and  causeth  good  digestion." 

The  Apple.     After  some  general  descrip- 
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!ion  of  the  Apple  tree,  and  speak  in  g:  of  the 
'nnumeiable  tastes  and  flavors  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  the  impossibility  on  his 
part  to  distinguish  tlieni,  he  says,  "  not- 
witlistanding,  I  hear  of  one  that  intendeth 
to  write  a  peculiar  volnnie  of  Apples  and 
the  use  of  them,  yet  when  he  hath  done 
what  he  can  do,  he  hath  done  nothintr 
touchinor  their  several  kinds  to  distincruith 
them." 

The  following  varieties  are  named  as  su- 
perior : 

1.  Mains  carbonia, 

The  Pome  Water  Tree. 

2.  Mains  carbonia  a  longo  fructa. 

The  Bakers  Ditch  Apple  Tree. 

3.  Malus  rcghiate, 

The  Queening  or  Queen  of  Apples. 

4.  Platomela  sive  Pyra  (sstiva. 

The  Summer  Pearmain. 

5.  Platurchapin  sive  Pyra  hyemada, 

The  Winter  Pearmain. 

"  The  Place. — The  tame  and  grafted  Ap- 
ple trees  are  planted  .",nd  set  in  orchards 
made  for  that  purpose ;  they  delight  to 
grow  in  good  and  fertile  ground  ;  Kent 
doth  abound  witli  Apples  of  most  sorts;  but 
I  have  seen  in  pastures  and  hedgerows 
about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentle- 
man, dwelling  two  miles  from  Hereford, 
called  Master  Koger  Bodnome,  so  many 
trees  of  all  sorts,  that  the  servants  drink  for 
the  most  part  no  other  drink  but  that  which 
is  made  of  Apples.  The  quantity  is  such, 
that  by  the  report  of  the  gentleman  himself, 
the  Parson  hath  for  tythe  many  hogsheads 
of  cyder.  The  hogs  are  fed  with  the  fall- 
ings of  them,  which  are  so  many,  that  they 
make  choice  of  those  apples  they  do  eat, 
Avho  will  not  taste  of  any  but  the  best.  An 
example  doubtless  to  be  followed  of  gentle- 
men who  have  land  and  living;  but  enough 
saith,  the  poor  will  break  down  our  hedges, 
and  we  shall  have  the  least  part  of  the  fruit ; 
but  forward  in  God's  name ;  graft,  set, 
plant  and  nourish  up  trees  in  every  corner 
of  your  grounds.  The  labor  is  small,  the 
cost  nothing;  the  commodity  is  great,  your- 
selves shall  have  plenty,  the  poor  shall  have 
somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessity,  and  God  shall  reward  your  good 
minds  and  diligence." 


Under  the  paragraph  *  The  virtues  of 
the  Apple,'  among  the  many  good  qualities, 
the  author  says — "The  pulp  of  the  roasted 
Apple,  in  number  four  or  five,  according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Apple,  especially  of  the 
Pome  Water,  mixed  in  a  wine  quart  of  fair 
water  labored  together  until  it  becomes  to 
be  as  Apples  and  ale,  which  we  call  Lambs 
Wool,  and  the  whole  quart  drank  last  at 
night,  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  doth 
in  one  night  cure  the  strangurit^,  and  other 
like  diseases  ;  in  twice  taking  it,  it  never 
faileth  in  any;  which  myself  have  often 
proved,  and  gained  thereby  both  crowns  and 
credit." 

Of  Plums  —  "To  write  of  Plums  par- 
ticularly would  require  a  peculiar  volume, 
and  yet  not  the  end  to  be  attained  unto,  nor 
the  Slock  or  kindred  perfectly  known,  neither 
to  be  distinguished  apart ;  the  number  of 
sorts  or  kinds  are  not  known  to  any  one 
country;  every  climate  hath  his  own  fruit  far 
different  from  that  of  other  countries ;  my- 
self have  threescore  sorts  in  my  garden,  and 
all  strange  and  rare  ;  there  be  in  other  pla- 
ces many  more  common,  and  yet  yearly 
commendeth  to  our  hands  others  not  before 
known." 

Of  Cherries,  the  writer  makes  mention 
of  "  divers  sorts,  some  bringing  forth  great 
fruit,  others  lesser;  some  with  white  fruit, 
some  with  black,  others  of  the  color  of 
black  blood,  varying  infinitely  according  to 
the  climate  and  country  where  they  grow." 

The  double  flowering  Cherry  was  then 
known  and  thus  described  :  "  The  double 
flowering  Cherry  tree  groweth  up  like  unto 
an  hedge  bush,  but  not  so  great  nor  high  as 
anv  of  the  others  ;  the  leaves  and  branches 
differ  not  from  the  rest  of  the  Cherry  trees. 
The  flowers  thereof  are  exceeding  double, 
as  are  the  flowers  of  Marigolds,  but  of  a 
white  color,  and  smelling  somewhat  like 
the  hawthorne  flowers  ;  after  which  come 
seldom  or  never  any  fruit,  although  some 
authors  have  said  that  it  beareth  sometime 
fruit,  which  myself  have  not  at  any  time 
seen  :  notwithstanding  the  tree  hath  grown 
in  my  garden  many  years,  and  that  in  an 
excellent  good  place  by  a  brick  wall,  where 
it  had  the  reflection  of  the  south  sun,  fit  for 
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a  tree  that  is  not  willing  to  bear  fruit  in  our 
cold  climate." 

Full  descriptions  are  also  given  of  the 
Peach,  Apricot  and  other  fruits,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c.,  with  their  different 
varieties.  So  that  whatever  may  be  our 
own  opinions  in  relation  to  the  great  im- 
provement, made  in  these  modern  days  in 
horticulture,  we  may  not  after  all,  be  much 
in  advance  of  those  who  lived  more  than 
two  centuries  before  us. 

We  find  the  Potato  spoken  of  under  the 
Latin  name  .of  Battata  Virginiana  sive 
Virginianorum,  Virginian  Potatoes,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  sweet  Potato  {Bat- 
tata Hispanorum  of  that  time.) 

"  From  the  leaves  come  forth  long  round 
slender  foot  stalks,  whereon  do  grow  very  fair 
and  pleasant  flowers,  made  of  one  entire  leaf, 
which  is  folded  or  plaited  in  such  strange 
sort,  that  it  seemoth  to  be  a  flower  made  of 
fine  sundry  small  leaves,  which  cannot 
easily  be  perceived  except  the  same  be 
pulled  open.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  light 
purple  color,  striped  down  the  middle  of 
every  fold  or  welt,  with  a  light  show  of  yel- 
lowness, as  if  purple  and  yellow  were  mixed 
together.  In  the  middle  of  the  flower 
thrusteth  forth  a  thick  flat  point,  all  yellow  as 
gold,  with  a  sharp  green  prick  or  point  in 
the  middle  thereof.  The  fruit  succeedeth 
the  flowers,  round  as  a  ball,  of  the  bigness 
of  a  little  bullesse  or  wild  plum,  green  at  the 
first,  and  black  when  it  is  ripe  ;  wherein  is 
contained  small  white  seed  lesser  than  those 
of  the  mustard.  The  root  is  thick,  fat  and 
tuberous,  not  much  differing  either  in  shape, 
color  or  taste  from  the  common  Potato, 
saving  that  the  roots  hereof  are  not  so  great 
nor  long ;  some  of  them  are  round  as  a  ball, 
some  oval  or  egg  fashion,  some  longer,  and 
others  shorter;  the  which  knobby  roots  are 
fastened  uato  the  stalks  with  an  infinite 
number  of  thready  strings." 

"The  Place  —  It  groweth  naturally  in 
America,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  as 
reports  C.  Clusius,  since  which  time  I  have 
received  roots  hereof  from  Virginia,  other- 
wise ca'.led   Novembega,   which  grow  and 


prosper  in  my  garden  as  in  their  own  na- 
tive country." 

The  Tomato  is  figured  under  the  name  of 
Poma  amoris  or  Apple  of  Love,  and  reported 
to  be  eat  in  Spain  when  prepared  and 
boiled  with  pepper,  salt  and  oil.  "  But  they 
yield  very  little  nourishment  to  the  body, 
and  the  same  nanght  and  corrupt." 

"  Likewise  they  do  eat  the  Apples  with 
oil,  vinegar  and  pepper  mixed  together  for 
sauce  to  their  meat,  even  as  we  in  these 
cold  countries  do  mustard." 

Gerarde,  after  describing  the  red  and 
white  Beet,  says  "  there  is  likewise  another 
sort  hereof,  that  was  brought  unto  me  from 
beyond  the  seas,  by  that  courteous  merchant 
Master  Lete  before  remembered,  the 
which  hath  leaves  very  great,  and  red  of 
color,  as  is  all  the  rest  oT  the  plant,  as  well 
root,  as  stalk  and  flowers,  full  of  a  perfect 
purple  juice  tending  to  redness  ;  the  middle 
rib  of  which  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
very  broad  and  thick,  like  the  middle  part 
of  the  cabbage  leaf,  which  is  equal  in 
goodness  Avith  the  leaves  of  cabbage  when 
boiled.  It  grew  with  me  (in  1596)  to  the 
height  of  7^  cubits,  and  did  bring  forth  his 
roughly  and  uneven  seed  very  plentifully  ; 
with  which  plant  nature  doth  seem  to  play 
and  sport  herself;  for  the  seeds  taken  from 
that  plant  which  was  altogether  of  one  col- 
or, and  sowen,  doth  bring  forth  plants  of 
many  and  variable  colors,  as  the  worshipful 
gentleman  Master  John  Norden  can  very 
well  testify,  unto  whom  I  gave  some  of  the 
seeds  aforesaid,  which  in  his  garden  brought 
forth  many  other  beautiful  colors." 

A.  iaw  extracts  from  the  chapter  on  Roses 
will  close  this  article- 

"  The  plant  of  Roses,  though  it  be  a 
shrub  full  of  prickles,  yet  it  had  been  more 
fit  and  convenient  to  have  placed  it  with  the 
most  glorious  flowers  of  the  world,  than  to 
insert  the  same  here  among  base  and  thorny 
shrubs  ;  for  the  Rose  doth  deserve  the 
chiefest  and  most  principled  place  among 
all  flowers  whatsoever,  being  not  only  es- 
teemed for  its  beauty,  vertues,  and  his  fra- 
grant odoriferous  smell ;  but  also  because  it 
is  the  honour  and  ornament  of  our  English 
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scepire,  as  by  the  conjunction  appearelh  in 
the  uniting^  of  those  too  most  ruyal  houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York." 

"  It  is  reported  that  the  Turks  can  by  no 
means  endure  to  sec  the  leaves  of  Roses 
fall  to  the  ground,  because  tliat  some  of  them 
have  dreamed,  that  the  first  or  most  an- 
cient Rose  did  spring  from  the  blood  of  Ve- 
nus, and  others  of  the  Mahometans  say, 
that  it  sprantj  from  the  sweat  of  Mahomet." 

The  double  Roses  described,  are  the 
white,  red,  damask,  Rose  without  prickles, 
and  the  Holland  or  Provence.  "  The  Hol- 
land or  Provence  Rose  hath  divers  shoots 
proceeding  from  a  woody  root,  full  of  sharp 
prickles,  dividing  itself  into  divers  branches, 
whereon  do  grow  leaves,  consisting  five 
leaves  set  upon  a  rough  middle  rib,  and 
those  snipt  about  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  do 


grow  on  the  lops  of  the  branches,  in  shape 
and  color  like  the  damask  Rose,  but  greater 
and  more  double,  insomuch  that  the  yellow 
chives  in  the  middle  arc  hard  to  be  seen  ;  of 
a  reasonable  good  smell,  but  not  full  so 
sweet  as  the  common  damask  Rose;  the  fruit 
is  like  the  other  of  his  kinde." 

Under  the  head  of  musk  Roses,  are  the 
double  and  single  and  great  musk,  the  vel- 
vet, single  and  double  yellow,  single  and 
double  cinnamon.  Under  wild  Roses;  sin- 
gle and  double  eglantine,  briar  and  pim- 
pernell  Roses.  The  cut  of  the  Holland 
Roses  is  a  good  representation  of  our  La 
Reine,  equal  in  size  and  perfection  to  one 
of  the  best  specimens.  Thus  ends  my 
chapter  on  ancient  Horticulture.        J.  B. 


THE  BEGONIA— ITS  VARIETIES  AND  CULTURE. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 


The  Begonia  is  rather  an  extensive  genus,  i 
composed  principally  of  stove-plants.  It  is 
named  after  Michael  Begon,  a  Frenchman, 
and  promoter  of  botany,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Begoniaceae,  and  to  the  Lin- 
naean  Moncecia  Polyandria.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  succulent-stemmed  plants,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  obliquity  of  the 
leaves  at  their  base  ;  and  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  species,  the  flowers  are  very  handsome. 
As  a  family,  the  culture  of  the  Begonia  has 
been  a  good  deal  neglected;  and  yet,  for 
those  who  have  any  taste  for  an  assemblage 
of  affined  plants,  the  Begonia  offers  induce- 
ments which  are  by  no  means  common.  It 
is,  doubtless,  the  fact  of  their  being  stove- 
plants,  that  has,  at  least  partly,  operated  to 
produce  the  neglect  into  which  they  have 
fallen  ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  chargea- 
ble with  the  expense  which  is  usually  un- 
derstood to  attach  to  the  culture  of  stove- 
plants.  A  small  structure,  with  a  temperature 
very  slightly  elevated  above  that  of  a  green- 
house, would  be  sufficient  to  grow  most,  if 
not  all,  the  species  to  pretty  good  perfection, 
as  their  growth  would  be  chiefly  effected  in 
the  summer  season,  when  advantage  could 


be  taken  of  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  chief  portion  of  ex- 
pense would  be  incurred,  they  would  be 
benefited,  rather  than  injured,  by  a  low  de- 
gree of  temperature,  as  compared  with 
what  is  usually  considered  necessarj'  for 
stove-plants. 

The  affinities  of  the  order  are,  by  the 
analogy  of  properties,  chiefly  with  Poly- 
gonacese.  Some  of  the  species  known  to 
botanists,  such  as  B.  grandiflora,  and  £. 
tome7i(osa,  possess  bitter,  astringent  roots, 
like  those  of  the  Bistort,  [Polygoimm  bis- 
tcrta.)  Others,  as  B.  odorata,  have  fra- 
grant blossoms,  in  which  they  agree  with 
Polygomivi  odoratum.  The  leaves  of  B. 
nitida,  or  ohliqua,  are  used  as  sorrel,  and 
are  known  in  Jamaica  as  the  Sorrel  of  the 
Woods  ;  whilst  in  Brazil,  the  leaves  of  B. 
ulmifolia,  B.  bidentata,  B.  spdtulata,  B.  cu- 
cullata,  and  B.  hirtella,  are  used  as  cooling 
salads.  Several  species  yield  in  Brazil  a 
cooling  drink,  similar  to  that  prepared  in 
the  East  from  Rheum  ribes  ;  and  oxalate 
of  potass  is  obtained  from  several  species, 
as  Avell  as  from  many  kinds  of  Rumex. 
The  root  of  B.  obliqua  is  called  Wild  Rhu- 
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barb.  In  all  these  instances,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  analogy  of  properties 
between  the  two  orders  is  very  considerable. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
Begonias  are,  for  the  most  part,  stove-plants ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  when  they  come  more 
generally  and  extensively  into  cultivation, 
several  of  the  species  will  be  found  to  grow 
with  a  very  little  increase  of  artificial  heat 
above  that  afforded  by  a  good  green-house. 


Tig.  85.     Begonia  raitientacea. 

The  common  species  B.  discolor,  or  Eva?isi- 
ana,  may  be  cultivated  to  considerable  per- 
fection in  sitting-rooms,  for  which  its 
tuberous  roots  and  annual  stems  peculiarly 
adapt  it.  B.  octopefala,  and  diversifolia, 
and  soir.e  others,  possess  a  similar  habit. 
This  feature,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
geographical  range  in  which  any  species 
may  be  found,  will  afford  a  pretty  good  in- 
dex to  those  which  may  be  expected  to 
succeed  with  a  less  amount  than  usual  of 
artificial  h«at.* 

With  the  exception  of  B.  discolor  and  the 
Cape  and  Mexican  species,  the  whole  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  stove-plants,  which, 
though  admitting  of  cultivation,  in  many 
cases,  in  a  low  stove  temperature,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  attaining  their  greatest  de- 

*  The  common  Begonia,  (B.  discolor,)  as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  hardier  sorts,  do  exceedingly  well  in  this  climate 
if  planted  out  in  a  rich  deep  border,  where  they  flower  most 
abundantly  all  summer. — Ed. 


gree  of  development  and  perfection  when 
afforded  the  ordinary  treatment  of  stove- 
plants. 

The  Begonias  may  be  divided  into  sub- 
shrubby,  herbaceous,  and  tuberous  rooted 
stove-species,  and  green-house  species,  each 
of  which  classes  will  be  noticed  separately. 

The  sub-shrubby  species,  or  those  with 
permanent  fleshy  stems,  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  stems,  or  by  seeds,  which 
latter,  in  some  cases,  are  produced  freely. 
Being  of  a  fleshy  nature,  the  cuttings  will 
root  readily,  in  almost  any  situation  where 
there  is  heat  enough  for  them.  A  moist 
heat  of  60°  will  cause  them  to  root  speedily; 
or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  they  will  root  with 
equal  surety,  though  less  quickly,  if  set  in  a 
shady  part  of  a  hot-house,  or  even  in  the 
window  of  a  sitting-room ;  in  the  latter 
cases,  the  cuttings  must  be  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  and  attentively  watered;  but 
when  placed  in  moist  heat — as,  for  instance, 
in  a  hot-bed  frame — they  must  not  be  cov- 
ered in  this  way,  as  it  would  probably  cause 
them  to  damp  off.  Any  sandy  soil  will  be 
suitable  for  rooting  the  cuttings  in,  the  usual 
and  necessary  attention  being  paid  with  re- 
gard to  drainage. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  repot- 
ting of.  them  must  be  duly  attended  to,  in 
order  to  produce  good  specimens.  The 
Begonias  are  plants  which  will  exist,  grow, 
and  even  flower,  with  very  little  attention, 
and  when  allowed  to  remain  in  small  pots  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  beauties 
they  are  capable  of  developing  will  be  fully 
brought  out.  They  require  liberal  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  regards  the  elements  of  their 
growth  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water;  and  they  are,  when  un- 
der careful  treatment,  all  the  better  for 
getting  a  good  portion  of  pot-room  at  one 
period — not  a  constant,  every-now-and- 
then  removal  to  a  pot  scarcely  larger  than 
the  former,  but  a  remove  that  will  afford  the 
roots  some  space  to  play,  and  extract  food 
sufficient  to  produce  a  perfect  plant.  So 
large  a  portion  of  soil,  however,  and  copi- 
ous supplies  of  water,  involve  other  consi- 
derations ;  the  pots  ?)i7ist  be  perfectly 
drained,  and  the  soil  should  have  inter- 
mixed  with    it   a   considerable  portion   of 
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lumps  ol  porous  iiKiierial,  such  as  oliar- 
coal,  free-stone,  or  broken  hriclco  ;  the  plants 
too  iiiusi  be  set  where  they  will  command 
the  inlliience  of  abuntiance  of  light,  every 
rav  that  can  be  afTorded  them — during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  progress  ;  otherwise, 
the  abundance  of  food  taken  up  by  the  roots 
will  not  be  properly  elaborated,  and  its  pur- 
pose will  be  defeated.  Such  potting  as  this 
must  not  be  done,  except  in  the  spring  and 


Begonia   yarcifulia. 


early  summer,  for  the  saniiner-flowering 
species,  and  early  in  the  autumn  for  those 
that  produce  their  bloom  in  winter  and 
spring:  it  is  the  means  to  be  resorted  to,  to 
produce  the  growth  that  is  to  afford  abun- 
dance of  flower  ;  and,  consequently,  as  the 
summer-blooming  ones  will  not  have  com- 
menced growth,  and  the  winter-bloomers 
will  be  just  arriving  near  maturity,  neither 
class  will  properly  require  such  potting  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  may  be  duplicates,  and  whose  season 
of  growth  may  have  been  altered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  succession  of  bloom,  repot- 
ting must  of  course  be  done  at  a  period 
suitable  for  inducing  bloom  at  the  time  re- 
quired. If,  with  this  in  view,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  p')t  in  the  winter,  of  course  a 
smaller  pot  will  suffice  than  might  be  em- 


ployed at  a  season  more  favorable  to 
growth. 

In  regard  to  soil,  the  Begonias  delight  in 
that  in  which  vegetable  soil  abounds,  al- 
though, when  vigor  and  maturity  of  growth 
are  desired,  something  more  substantial 
must  be  added.  Nothing  can  suit  the  ma- 
jority of  them  better  than  a  mixture  of  the 
turfy  part  of  sandy  loam  and  well-reduced 
leaf-mould,  in  about  equal  proportions,  or 
with  a  slight  preponderance  of  loam,  suffi- 
cient drift,  or  river-sand,  being  added  to 
cause  the  whole  to  be  perfectly  permeable  to 
moisture.  With  a  mixture  such  as  this,  and 
a  good  portion  of  drainage,  in  the  shape  of 
broken  potsherds,  or  small  lumps  of  char- 
coal, in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  some 
larger  pieces  used  intermixed  among  the 
soil,  all  that  need  be  attempted  will  have 
been  done,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 

The  herbaceous  species,  including  also 
under  this  head  those  with  short  stems  an 
inch  or  two  long,  having  leaves  at  their  ex- 
tremity, may  be  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  plant,  and  by  seeds.  Sometimes  these 
short  branches  will  issue  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  parent  plant,  and  spring  up 
through  the  soil,  and  become  furnished 
with  roots  ;  in  which  case,  the  divided  por- 
tions will  be  plants  at  once,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  will  have  become  well-estab- 
lished, if  ordinary  care  is  afforded  them 
after  their  removal.  Sometimes  however, 
such  portions  may  be  detached  without 
having  roots  already  formed;  and  in  this 
case  they  must  be  treated  as  cuttings.  When 
they  have  a  portion  of  roots  when  first  de- 
tached, they  should  be  carefully  potted  in 
small  pots  —  as  small  as  may  suit  their  size, 
and  should  then  be  removed  to  a  warm  and 
moderately  close  situation,  until  they  are 
perceived  to  have  commenced  growing, 
when,  of  course,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
being  established.  The  same  remarks,  as 
regards  soil  and  potting,  apply  to  them,  as 
to  the  sub-shrubby  ones,  excepting  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  herbaceous  ones,  from  the  size 
of  their  leaves,  and  the  general  vigor  of 
their  growth,  will  require  pots  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  others. 

The  tuberous  rooted  species  require  pre- 
ciselv  the  treatment  of   tuberous  and  bul- 
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bous-rooted  plants.  Their  leaves  and  stems 
die  away  in  the  autumn,  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  past,  and  the  roots  go  into  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  rest,  until  the  return 
of  the  proper  season  when  they  are  again 
to  be  brought  into  life  and  action.  After 
the  flowering  season  has  passed  and  the 
plants  have  attained  their  full  maturity,  wa- 
ter must  be  gradually  withheld,  until  the 
leaves  and  stems  have  gradually  and  entire- 
ly decayed,  and  separated  from  the  tube- 
rous roots.  The  roots  are  then  to  be  placed 
away  for  the  winter,  in  any  dry  warm  place  ; 
a  convenient  way  is  to  i:urn  the  pots  on  their 
sides  on  some  dry  shelf  in  the  hot-house,  or 
beneath  some  of  the  benches  where  the  wa- 
ter does  not  drain  through  :  it  is  desirable 
that  the  tubers  should  be  preserved  in  the 
pots  without  being  at  all  disturbed.  By  the 
end  of  Februar}^  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  removed  from 
amongst  the  old  soil,  and  carefully  repotted 
into  pots  corresponding  to  their  size  ;  the 
soil  should  be  rather  dry,  and  but  mode- 
rately watered  until  they  have  manifested 
signs  of  growth.  The  same  kind  of  soil 
may  be  used  for  these  as  for  the  others. 
When  necessary  the  plants  must  be  repot- 
ted, giving  them  a  good  shift  when  they 
have  got  into  a  fair  growing  state.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  period  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  anv  convenient  part  of  the  stove, 
Avhere  they  will  be  near  the  light,  as  for  in- 
stance, on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  or  close 
to  the  front  sashes.  In  the  general  features 
of  their  treatment,  the  plants  will  in  other 
respects  require  the  same  attention  as  the 
others. 

They  do  not  require  the  excessive  heat  of 
a  stove,  and  therefore,  if  any  portion  of  the 
house  is  somewhat  cooler  than  another,  the 
cooler  part  is  that  Avhich  will  be  most  suita- 
ble for  the  Begonias.  It  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  place  them  altogether  in  a  group, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  cha- 
racteristic appearance  which  this  arrange- 
ment favors,  but  also  that  they  may  all  be 
alike  situated  with  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment. They  do  not  well  associate  w'ith  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  in  their 
appearance,  and  the  variety  of  habit,  foli- 
age, and  color  of  the  flowers  among  them, 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  like  mono- 


tony when  kept  in  a  group  by  themselves  : 
and  as  regards  treatment,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  moisture,  this  arrangement  is  much 
to  be  preferred;  for  in  the  growing  season, 
when  they  require  a  liberal  supply,  it  can 
be  afforded,  and  they  can  be  readily  sprin- 
kled with  the  syringe  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  which  is  very  beneficial;  and  in  the 
winter  season,  or  when  they  are  at  rest,  the 
syringing  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  soil 


Fig.  88.     Begonia  coceinea. 

more  easily  pi^ented  from  getting  more 
moisture  than  would  be  desirable.  These 
remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  plants  during 
the  periods  of  active  growth  and  rest;  for 
when  in  flower,  it  is  of  course  quite  proper 
to  remove  them  to  any  particular  position 
where  the  beautiful  efll'ct  of  their  blossoms 
may  be  required,  and  if  several  may  hap- 
pen to  be  at  one  time  in  bloom,  it  may  be 
preferred  to  distribute  them  throughout  the 
structure,  rather  than  to  locate  them  in  one 
particular  spot. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to 
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the  siiiKition  most  proper  for  them,  it  will 
liardly  bo  necessary  to  say,  that  a  mean  ar- 
tificial iieat  of  sixty  degrees  is  sutlicient  for 
them  ;  of  course,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  stove, 
thev  will  during  spring  and  summer  be  sub- 
milted  to  a  much  liigher  degree  of  heat 
than  l\ns,  derived  directly  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  practice  of  grouping  them  together  in 
one  part  of  the  house,  consists  in  the  facili- 
ty afforded  for  shading  the  plants,  or  other- 
Avise.  During  the  winter  portion  of  the 
year,  the  whole  of  the  species,  except  the 
tuberous-rooted  ones,  which  will  be  stored 
by  till  the  spring,  are  benefited  by  having 
as  much  light  and  sun  as  they  can  have  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  much,  and  of  which  they  would  par- 
tially be  deprived  if  associated  among  other 
plants,  such  as  the  majority  of  stove-plants, 
usually  are.  In  the  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  benefitted  by  shade  afforded 
in  a  moderate  degree  ;  and  as  shading  is 
not  required  by  the  majority  of  a  mixed  col- 
lection, the  arrangement  of  these  in  a  sepa- 
rate group  affords  the  readiest  means  of 
giving  them  the  particular  degree  of  shading 
which  they  require. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  hardy  kinds, 
which  may  bo  grown  in  a  warm  green- 
house, is  similar  in  all  the  leading  points  to 
that  already  noticed  for  the  others.  Of 
course,  being  in  a  lower  temperature,  they 
will  not  either  bear  or  require  so  much 
moisture  as  they  would  do  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Especially  during  the  winter 
season,  when  the  plants  will  be  in  an  inac- 
tive state,  must  this  supply  be  limited,  or 
the  plants  will  be  liable  to  rot  off. 

The  green-house  will  |^  found  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  for  the  whole  of  these 
plants  during  the  summer  season,  and  the 
space  thus  gained  for  the  circulation  of  air, 
and  the  more  full  admission  of  light,  from 
their  being  less  crowded  by  other  plants, 
will  be  productive  of  great  benefit  in  caus- 
ing a  more  full  and  perfect  maturation  of 
of  the  parts  which  have  been  formed  during 
the  spring  and  early  months  of  summer. 
And  those,  too,  which  bloom  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  will  also  receive  a  very  great 
amount  of  br>aefit.  botli  in  the  coloring  and 


preservation  of  their  flowers ;  the  colors 
will  be  produced  much  deeper  and  more 
brilliant,  and  the  blossoms  will  be  retained 
for  a  much  greater  length  of  time.  When 
in  this  situation,  the  daily  useof  the  syringe 
to  supply  the  plants  with  moisture  should 
be  resorted  to,  for  they  are  plants  which 
especially  delight  in  atmospheric  humidity. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  and  also  in  the 
morning,  the  floors,  pathway,  stages,  and 
even  the  plants  themselves  should  be  well 
damped,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  ge- 
nial humidity  in  the  house;  and  this  should 
especially  be  done  in  clear  bright  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  parching 
effects  of  the  sun,  which  without  this  pre- 
caution would  speedily  diss.ipate  a  great 
portion  of  the  moisture  both  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  of  the  plant?--. 

Some  of  the  species  produce  seed,  and 
from  these  young  plants  may  be  raised 
with  facility  by  the  following  process  : — 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
become  ripe  ;  they  may  be  scattered  thinly 
over  the  surface  of  a  pot  of  w^ell-drained 
peat  earth,  the  top  of  which  should  have 
been  left  in  rather  a  rough  and  uneven 
state ;  over  this  the  seeds  may  be  loosely 
scattered,  but  not  covered  with  soil  ;  the 
pots  should,  however,  be  covered  with  a 
closely-fitting  bell-glass  to  prevent  the  eva- 
poration of  moisture,  and  may  then  be  set 
upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  hot- 
house. Previously  to  sowing  the  seeds,  the 
soil  should  have  been  well  damped.  When 
the  seedlings  appear,  a  little  air  must  be 
given  by  occasionally  tilting  up  the  bell- 
glass  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  may  be  transplant- 
ed several  together  in  the  same  pot  of  soil, 
and  afterwards,  when  a  little  more  advanced, 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  treated  as 
the  established  plants. 

Besides  this  method  of  propagation,  as 
well  as  that  of  cuttings  and  division  of  the 
plant,  there  is  also  another  plan  which  may 
be  adopted  with  some  of  the  species.  Seve- 
ral of  the  kinds  produce  small  bulbs  in  the 
axils  of  the  principal  stem  leaves,  and  when 
these  become  matured,  which  is  easily  as- 
certained by  their  separating  readily  from 
the  stem,  they  may  be  treated  just  in  the 
manner  of  seeds,  and  will  produce  a  supply 
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of  young  plants.  These  little  bulbs  fur- 
nish a  means  whereby  the  plants  may  be 
distributed  with  facility  and  success. 

Nothing-  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
hybridising  the  Begonia,  and  yet  tjiere  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  same 
effects  should  not  be  produced  among  these 
plants,  which  have  been  observed  and  expe- 
rienced with  others ;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  good  quali- 


Fig.  89.    Begonia  Martiana. 


ties  of  several  of  the  species  should  not  be 
amalgamated  into  one  plant.  If  this  is  to 
be  effected,  it  is  by  the  practice  of  a  judi- 
cious course  of  hybridising.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  done  in  the  mixing  of  colors; 
white  and  red,  and  intermediate  tints,  being 
all  that  are  at  present  known.  The  deep 
tint  of  B.  coccineamighi  indeed,  be  impart- 
ed to  some  of  the  other  forms  of  growth  : 
or  even  white  flowers  might  be  produced  in 
company  with  the  foliage  of  those  kinds 
which  exhibit  a  considerable  deal  of  red  in- 
termixed with  dark  green ;  on  such  a  basis 
as  this,  pure  white  flowers  would  appear 
very  charming.  The  increase  of  the  size 
cf  the  flowers  of  some,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  foliage  in  others,  are 
points  which  might  be  aimed  at,  and  would 
doubtless  be  accomplished  ;  the  former, 
especially,  would  be  desirable.  But  the 
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chief  advantage  to  be  gained  from  hybridi- 
sing, in  the  case  of  the  Begonia,  appears 
to  be  that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
panicle,  and,  consequently,  the  aggregate 
number  of  blossoms;  in  some  cases  the  pa- 
nicle is  large  and  exceedingly  gracefully 
disposed;  while  in  many  others,  the  bunch- 
es of  flowers  are  small  and  formal,  and 
would  admit  of  increased  size  and  a  more 
elegant  disposition,  with  advantage  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  plants.  The  constant 
flowering  habit  of  one  or  tAVo  of  the  spe- 
cies, also,  is  a  characteristic  which  might  be 
communicated  to  others  with  advantage. 
There  is  hardly  scope  for  efl^ecting  much  in 
the  way  of  inducing  a  greater  degree  of 
hardiness  among  these  plants  ;  but,  perhaps 
even  something  might  be  done  in  this  way, 
and  whatever  might  be  secured,  however 
trifling  in  amount,  would  be  so  far  an  im- 
provement. We  leave  out  all  speculations 
as  to  improving  the  form  of  the  individual 
blossoms,  for  the  subject  we  are  treating  of 
is  not  one  likely  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
florist ;  and  his  (so  considered)  improve- 
ments would  not  be  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
mirers oi  Nature's  forms  and  proportions. 

Where  the  cultivation  of  any  individual 
family  is  attempted,  in  a  Wardian  case,  we 
know  of  none  which  could  be  chosen  which 
would  be  so  likely  to  succeed  to  the  utter- 
most, and  to  satisfy,  by  the  growth  and 
blossoms  produced.  Space  is  the  only  re- 
striction which  need  be  put  upon  the  kinds 
employed  for  this  purpose,  for  the  Wardian 
case  is  but  circumscribed  in  extent,  conse- 
quently, in  choosing  plants  for  cultivation  in 
it,  those  should  be  selected  which  would 
have  space  to  grow  and  produce  blossoms, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  room  enough  in 
the  interior  to  admit  of  their  beintr  seen  and 
examined  without  difficulty.  We  may  re- 
fer to  some  remarks  formerly  ofllered  for  in- 
structions in  the  management  of  plants 
growing  in  these  cases,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  which  are  the  same  in  all  instances 
requiring  only  a  slight  adaptation  to  suit  the 
characters  of  the  particular  class  of  plants 
cultivated.  The  Begonias,  being  rather 
fleshy  and  succulent  in  their  nature,  would 
require  rather  less  of  moisture  than  plants 
of  a  more  rigid  composition;  a  loamy  soil 
with  abundance  of  drainage  would  suit  them 
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very  well,  especially  il  intermixed  with  a 
portion  of  small  lumps  of  such  suhslances 
as  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  broken  free- 
stone, &c.  .&c.  The  smaller  growing  spe- 
cies, as  above  referred  to,  are  those  which 
can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage.  For 
our  own  part,  wc  sliould  select  such  as  the 
following,  and  employ  as  many  of  them  as 
we  could  obtain,  or  the  space  would  allow  : 
B.  sempt'rJlore7>s,  rmiformis,  tvherosa,  ul mi- 
folia,  dregci,  hiidrocofylijolia,  coccima,  ra- 
mintacea,  parvifolia,  geraniifoiia,  argyro- 
stigjna,  and  several  others  might  be  named. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  BEGONIAS. 

Begonia  acida,  Acid  Elephanfs-ear.  —  A  stout 
fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant,  {^rowin^  tliree  feet 
high,  witli  large  thick  fleshy  peltate  leaves,  which 
as  well  as  the  stems  are  covered  with  a  hoary 
woolly  substance  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  clear  white 
colour,  borne  in  large  clusters.  Native  of  Brazil. 
Also  called  B.  peltifolia,  B.  peltata,  and  B.  jiauci- 
flora. 

Begonia  acerifolia,  Maple-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.  —  A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with  pale- 
coloured  flowers,  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  acuminata.  Pointed-leaved  Elephanfs- 
ear. —  A  slender-stemmed  stove  plant,  growing 
from  three  to  four  feet,  with  unequal  acuminate 
cordate  hairy  leaves  and  pink  flowers  in  small 
clusters  from  the  axils.  It  blooms  all  the  year. 
Native  of  Jamaica. 

Begonia  acutifolia,  Acute-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.  —  A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant;  the  leaves 
are  obliquely  cordate,  and  narrow  at  the  point;  it 
bears  panicles  of  white  flowers  in  August.  Native 
of  mountains  in  Jamaica. 

Begonia  alba-coccinea,  Scarlet  and  white  Ele- 
phanlts  ear.  —  A  very  handsome  herbaceous  stove 
species,  with  short,  somewhat  creeping  stems; 
large  oblique  peltate,  or  shield-shaped,  almost  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves,  and  loose  spreading  panicles  of 
flowers,  which  are  bright  red  externally,  and 
white  within.  It  is  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
blooms  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Begonia  crgyrosh'g?/ja,Silver  spotted  Elephanfs- 
ear. —  An  erect,  branching,  shrubby  slove  plant, 
handsome  even  when  out  of  flower,  for  its  leaves 
arc  distinctly  spotted  with  white;  they  are  semi- 
cort'.ate  and  oblique,  red  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  in  small  drooping  panicles.  It  blooms  du- 
ring the  spring  and  summer  months.  Native  of 
Brazil.     Also  called  B.  maculata,  and  B.  punctata. 

hcgonia  aptero,  Wingless  Elephanfs-ear.  —  A 
branching-stemmed  stove  plant,  with  large  oblique 
ovate  leaves,  and  producing  graceful  clusters  of 
white  flowers  during  summer  and  autumn. 

Begonia  barkeri,  Barker's  Elephant" s  ear.  —  An 
herbaceous  green-house  species.  It  has  very  large 
roundish  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  produced  in  a 
huge  mass  on  a  foot-stalk  four  feet  high,  chiefly  in 
the  autumn  months.     Native  of  iNIexico. 


Begonia  htilhifera,  IJulb-bearingElepnanfi-ear. 
A  small  tuberous  herbaceous  Ktovc  species,  with 
pink  blossoms,  |)roduped  in  September,  October 
and  November.     It  is  from  Peru. 

Begonia  castanetrfolia,  Chestnut-leaved  Ele- 
phanfs-ear.—  A  slcniier-stommctl  stove  species 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  blush-coloured  flowers, 
produced  from  February  to  April.  Native  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Begonia  coccinca,  Scarlet  Begonia.  —  A  very 
handsome,  somewhat  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant, 
of  compact  branching  habit,  with  unequal  oval 
acuminate  ilark  green  leaves,  red  beneath;  the 
flowers  are  numerous,  and  remain  a  long  time  on 
the  plant;  they  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, in  small  spreading  axillary  panicles.  Flow- 
ers through  the  summer  months.  Native  of  the 
Organ  mountains  of  Brazil.     Also  called  B.  rubra. 

Begonia  crasfiicaulis,  Thick-stemmeil  Elephanfs- 
ear.  —  This  has  short  fleshy  stems  with  deciduous 
leaves  anil  white  flowers;  profusely  )>roduced  in 
spring  after  the  stems  are  leafless.  It  is  from 
Guatemala.     The  leaves  are  large  and  palmate. 

Begonia  dichotoma,  Two-forked  Elephanfs-ear. 
An  erect  shrubby  stove  plant  four  to  five  feet  high, 
with  large  unequal  cordate  leaves,  and  branching 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Native  of  the  humid  woods  of  Caraccas. 
Also  known  as   B.  longipes,   and    B.  macrophylla. 

Begonia  dipetala.  Two  pctaled  Elephanfs-ear. 
A  stove  plant  with  naked  fleshy  stems,  four  feet 
high,  and  narrowish  oblique  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  when  young,  are  faintly  spotted  with  white. 
From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  produced  the  pale 
pink  flowers  in  small  urooping  clusters.  Flowers 
from  April  to  July.  Native  of  Bombay,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Begonia  diptera,  Two-winged  Elephanfs-ear. 
A  stemless  stove  perrennial,  with  unequally  cor- 
date leaves,  anil  white  flowers,  pi  oduced  in  June. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Begonia  digitata,  Fingered  Elephant's  ear.  — A 
rough  erect-stemmed  stove  species,  growing  three 
feet  high,  with  digitate  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
produced  during  the   summer.     Native    of  Brazil. 

Begonia  discolor,  Two-colored  Elephanfs-ear. 
This  is  a  common  species,  with  large  dark  green 
hairy  leaves,  red  beneath,  which  is  found  in  many 
parlour  windows.  It  is  an  annual  stemmed  plant, 
bearing  large  pink  flowers  on  a  drooping  panicle, 
from  May  to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  B.  evansiana, 
and  B.  bulbifera.  It  is  sometimes  commonly  called 
the  Beef-steak  Plant.  At  Killanley  Glebe,  Bollima, 
some  plants  of  this  have  been  growing  in  the  opes 
air  for  several  years. 

Begonia  disticha.  Distichous  Elephant's-ear. — 
A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with  acute  leaves, 
and  two-forked  bunches  of  whitish  flowers.  It 
blooms  from  June  to  October.  Native  of  South 
America. 

Begonia  dregei,  Drege's  Elephant's-ear. — A 
small  fleshy-stemmed  erect  stove  plant;  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  small  oblique 
angular  leaves;  the  flowers  are  blush-white,  gene- 
rally in  pairs.     It  blooms  in  March.     Native    of 
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the  African  continent.  It  is  also  known  as  B.  par- 
vifolia,  B.  floribunda,  and  B.  semperflorens. 

Begonia  dubin,  Doubtful  Elephanfs-ear. — An 
herbaceous  stove  species,  with  unecjually  cordate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  produced  in  July.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil. 

Begonia  fagifoUa,  Beech-leaved  Elephanfs- 
ear. — A  creeping-stemraed  stove  plant  with  ovate 
leaves,  which  together  with  the  stems  are  covered 
with  soft  white  hairs;  it  bears  small  white  flow- 
ers in  g'reat  profusion  in  the  spring  months.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil.  Called  also  B.  pendula,  and  B.  re- 
pens.     It  is  beautiful  grown  on  a  trellis. 

Begonia  fischeri,  Fischer's  Elephant's  ear. — A 
branching-stemmed  stove  species,  growing  two  or 
three  feet  high :  the  leaves  are  rather  small,  un- 
equally cordate,  silk}'  above  and  crimson  beneath; 
the  flowers  are  blush-coloured.  It  blooms  from 
February  to  April.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  geranii/olia,  Geranium-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.  —  A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  stove 
species,  with  small  wavy  leaves,  like  these  of  a 
geranium,  and  pretty  deep  pink  flowers.  It  blooms 
in  September  and  was  introduced  from  Lima. 

Begonia  heracleifolia,  Heracleum-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.  —  A  strong-growing  herbaceous  spe- 
cies, with  large  palmated  leaves,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  two  feet  long,  covered  with  white  hairs, 
which  rise  from  crimson  spots:  it  has  large 
bunches  of  blush  or  pale  pink  flowers.  Though 
rather  coarse,  it  is  a  very  pretty  species.  It 
blooms  in  the  spring;  and  comes  from  Mexico. 

Begonia  hirsuta,  Shaggy-leaved  Elephant's-ear. 
A  fleshj—stemmed,  herbaceous  stove-plant;  the 
leaves  hairy,  unequally  semicordate ;  the  flowers 
are  white.  It  is  a  biennial,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.     Native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Begonia  hirtella,  Fringed  Elephant's-ear. — A 
slender-stemmed  stove-species,  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  unequal,  pointed  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  produced  in  small  clusters,  from  July  to 
October.  It  is  from  the  West  Indies.  Sometimes 
called  B.  acuminata. 

Begonia  homonyma,  Kindred  Elephanfs-ear. — 
A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant,  resembling  B.  par- 
vifolia,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
unequally  angled  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It 
blooms  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Native 
of  Brazil.     Also  called  B.  sinuata. 

Begonia  hookeri,  Hooker's  Elephanfs-ear. — 
This  ia  the  B.  semperflorens  of  some  authors.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  species,  with  short  stems,  and 
nearly  round  leaves,  which  are  bright  green, 
smooth  and  shining;  it  has  pure  white  flowers  in 
short  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the  young  leaves. 
It  blooms  through  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year, 
and  was  introduccil  from  Mexico.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  B.  spathulata  and  B.  grandiflora. 

Begonia  huinilis,  Dwarf  Elephanfs-ear. — A 
fleshy  erect-stemmed  stove-plant,  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  semi-cordate,  oblique  leaves,  and  white  flow- 
ers, which  open  in  September  and  October.  It 
•  is  a  biennial.     Native  of  tlie  West  Indies. 

Begonia  hijdrocotylifolia,  Hydrocotyle-leaved 
Elephanfs-ear.  —  A  dwarf,  stemless,  or  very  short- 
stemmed  stove-plant,  with  numerous  round,  shin- 


ing, (lark  green  fleshy  leaves,  reddish  beneath; 
and  loose  panicles  of  numerous  light  pink,  very 
handsome  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  whole  genus.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
and  remains  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Begonia  incana,  Hoary  Elephanfs-ear. — An 
herbaceous  stove  species,  which  has  hoary  leaves, 
and  pink  and  white  flowers.  It  is  from  Mexico, 
and  blooms  from  April  to  July. 

Begonia,  incarnata.  Flesh-coloured  Elephanfs- 
ear. —  A  branching  stove-plant,  with  stems  four 
feet  high,  large  oblique,  ilark  green  leaves,  and 
pale  pink  flowers,  in  good-sized  clusters.  It 
blooms  almost  throughout  the  year.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

Begonia  insignis,  Remarkable  Elephant's-ear. 
A  fleshy-stemmed,  erect-growing,  stove-plant, 
with  unequally  cordate,  acuminate  leaves,  and 
spreading,  drooping  panicles  of  large,  handsome 
pink  flowers.  It  blooms  in  December  and  January. 
Native  of  South  America. 

Begonia  laurina.  Bay-leaved  Elephant's  ear.  — 
A  strong,  branching-stemmed  stove  species,  grow- 
ing four  feet  high,  with  ovate,  beautifully  serrated 
leaves,  and  graceful  clusters  of  pink  flowers;  pro- 
duced in  summer. 

Begonia  longipes.  Long-stalked  Elephanfs-ear. 
A  sub-shrubby,  fleshy-stemmed  plant,  growing 
five  feet  high,  with  large,  unequally-lobed  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  white  flowers  on  very  long  stalks, 
produced  from  April  to  August.  Native  of  Mexi- 
co.    Also  called  B.  macrophylla,  and  B.  odorata. 

Begonia  vmnicata,  Collared  Elephant's-ear.  — 
An  herbaceous,  perennial  stove-plant,  with  broad 
roundish,  shining,  light  green,  fringed  leaves,  the 
stalks  and  under  part  of  which  are  furnished  with 
a  peculiar  sort  of  scaliness,  which  is  called  mani- 
cate  by  botanists;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
large  spreading  panicle,  and  are  of  supassing  grace 
and  beauty,  very  numerous,  and  of  a  delicate  pink 
colour.  It  blooms  in  February  and  March.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil. 

Begonia  ;/iar<ta/ia,  Martins'  Elephanfs-ear. — A 
very  handsome  delicate,  herbaceous-stemmed  stove 
plant,  with  tuberous  roots,  and  obliquely  ovate 
leaves;  it  has  numerous  axillarj',  usually  two- 
flowered  peduncles,  bearing  very  large  deep  pink 
flowers.  It  blossoms  in  the  summer  anil  autumn 
months.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  family,  and  was  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  meyerii,  Meyer's  Elephanfs-ear. — A 
wooiiy-stemmed,  erect-growing,  unbranched  stove 
plant,  grpwing  four  feet  high,  with  roundish, 
woolly  leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
produced  in  February,  March  and  April.  Native 
of  Brazil. 

Begonia  mnnaptera,  One-winged  Elephanfs-ear. 
An  herbaceous,  tuberous-rooted,  stove  species, 
with  somewhat  reniform  leaves,  and  while  flow- 
ers. Introduced  from  Brazil;  and  blooms  from 
August  to  November. 

Begonia    mvltibubillosa,  Bulbillose  Elephanfs- 
ear.  —  A    tuberous    rooted,    herbaceous    species, 
which   produces  numerous  bulbils,  or  little    bulbs. 
It  has  roundish  leaves,  and  pink  flowers.  It  blooms 
'  from  May  to  September.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
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Jies^onia  murirata,  Roufjli  Kicpliant's-car. — A 
rough  eroct-stcniiiiiMl  species,  j^rowinp  three  to 
four  feet  hijrh,  witli  dipitatc  leaves  and  clo;»e  pan- 
icles of  numerous  small  white  flowers.  It  blooms 
in  autumn,  anil  probably  at  other  sea»on9.  Some- 
times callcil  H.  iligitata.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Bes^onia  nitida.  Shining-leaved  Elephant's-car. 
A  straggling',  woody-stemmed  stove  plant,  of  mod- 
erate size,  witli  snjootli,  oblique,  corilate  leaves, 
anil  large,  ilroo|)ing  panicles  of  pink  and  white 
flowers.  It  llowers  from  May  to  September,  and 
more  or  less  through  great  part  of  the  year.  Na- 
tive of  Pcnang.     Called  aLoU.  obliqua. 

Begonia  octopctala,  Kiglit-i)etaled  Elephanrt's- 
ear.  —  A  stemless,  tuberous-rooted  stove  jilant, 
■with  unequal  cordate  leaves,  and  greenish  white 
flowers,  produced  in  October.  Native  of  I-.ima 
and  Peru. 

Begonia  odorata,  Sweet-scented  Elephanfs  ear. 
A  slender-stemmed  stove  species,  growing  four 
feet  high,  with  large,  unequal,  smooth  leaves,  and 
large  clusters  of  white  flowers,  produced  during 
the  spring  months.  Native  of  South  America. 
Also  called  B.  suaveolens. 

Begonia  palmata,  Palmated  Elephant's  ear. 
An  herbaceous  species  from  Nepal  with  palmated 
leaves,  and  pink  flowers.  It  blooms  from  May  to 
September. 

jBeg-o/n'(/papi//osa,  Pimpled  Elephanf»-ear.  — A 
fleshy,  erect-stemmed  stove  plant,  with  large  broad 
cordate  leaves;  very  rough,  being  covered  on  both 
sides  with  rigid  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loose  panicles,  and  are  of  a  rose-pink  colour. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Native  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Begonia  parvifolia,  Small-leaved  Elephanfs- 
ear. — Avery  neat  branching-stemmed  compact 
growing  stove  plant,  with  small  angulated  oblique 
leaves,  and  little  clusters  of  blush-white  flowers, 
produced  throughout  the  whole  summer;  it  is  a 
very  neat  looking  plant.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  sometimes  called  B.  floribiinda, 
and  B.  semperflorens. 

Begonia  patula,  Spreading  Elephant's-ear.  —  A 
fleshy-stemmed  stove  species;  the  leaves  are  un- 
equally cordate,  the  flowers  blush-coloured.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  September,  and  comes  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Begonia  picta.  Painted-leaved  Elephant's-ear. 
A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  species  of  low 
growth,  flowering  when  about  six  inches  high; 
the  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  red  beneath,  and 
hairy,  of  a  heart-shaped  figure ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  pale  pink,  elevated  in  small  clusters  above 
the  foliage.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
Native  of  Nepal.  This  species  would  probably 
grow  freely  in  a  warm  green-house. 

Begonia  platanifolia,  Plane-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear. —  This  is  a  strong  growing  fleshy-stemmed 
stove  species,  with  large  angulated  leaves  and  pink- 
ish flowers.  It  blooms  from  May  to  September. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  pulchella,  Pretty  Elephant's-ear.  —  A 
stove  species  from  Brazil;  the  leaves  are  semi- 
cordate,  and  the  flowers  are  white.  Blooms  in 
July  and  August. 


Begonia  petaloides,  Pelaloid  Elephant"s-ear. 
An  herbaceous  stove  species,  with  angulated  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  blooming  in  Ajiril  and  May. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  rupestris,  Rock  Elephanfs-ear.  —  A 
slender  stemmed  stove  species,  growing  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  with  obliqucovate  leaves  marked 
with  white  silvery  dots,  and  pink  flowers,  produced 
in  sjjring.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  ramentucca,  Scaly  Elephant's  ear.  — A 
hanilsome  stove  plant,  with  very  short  thick  stems, 
and  large  obliquely  ovate  leaves,  red  beneath, 
above  which  the  clusters  of  blossoms,  whitish,  de- 
licately tinged  with  pink,  are  gracefully  disposed 
in  spreading  panicles.  It  blooms  several  times  in 
the  season.     It  was  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  reni/ormis.  Kidney-shaped  leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.—  A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant,  with 
kidney-shaped  unequal  leaves,  and  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  It  blooms  in  July  and  August.  Native  of 
Brazil. 

Begonia  rvhricauUs,  Red-stemmed  Elephant's- 
ear. —  An  herbaceous  stove  perennial,  with  large 
oblique  cordate  glossy  leaves,  and  close  panicles  of 
large  showy  red  and  blush  flowers ;  the  flower  stems 
and  leaf  stalks  are  of  a  bright  red.  The  native  coun- 
try is  not  ascertained.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October. 

Begonia  sinuata,  Sinuated-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear. —  An  erect  branching-stemmed  stove  species, 
growing  about  three  feet  high,  with  large  oblique 
leaves  like  those  of  B.  odorata,  which  this  jjlant 
altogether  resembles.  It  bears  white  flowers  dur- 
ing the  spring  months.     Native  of  South  America. 

Begonia  sanguinea.  Blood-coloured  Elephant's- 
ear. —  An  upright  plant,  growing  three  feet  high, 
with  fleshy  sstems,  unequally  cordate  leaves,  dark 
red  beneath,  and  bunches  of  small  white  flowers. 
It  blooms  from  July  to  October.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  scandens,  Scandent  Elephanfs-ear.  —  A 
scandent  or  climbing  stove  plant,  with  ovate,  sub- 
rotund  leaves,  and  small  greenish  white  flowers. 
It  blooms  in  July  and  August.  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  Guiana.     Also  called  B.  glabra. 

Begonia  sellowii,  Sellow's  Elephant's-ear.  — 
This  stove  species  has  white  flowers  produced  in 
September. 

Begonia  spatulata,  Spatulate  leaved  Elephant's- 
ear. —  A  succulent-stemmed  stove  plant,  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  oblique  and  some- 
what ov-al  leaves,  pale  beneath,  and  small  bunches 
of  pale  pink  or  whitish  flowers,  which  are  very 
freely  proiluced;  the  plants  are  scarcely  ever  out 
of  bloom.  Native  of  Brazil.  It  requires  the  stove 
in  winter,  but  bears  a  good  deal  of  exposure  in  sum- 
mer, as  doubtless  many  others  would  do  were  they 
tried.  Also  called  B.  cucullataand  B.  grandiflora; 
sometimes  B.   semperflorens. 

Begonia  stigmosa,  Spottevl-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.  —  This  is  rather  a  pretty  stove  species,  with  a 
short  stem,  and  oblique  cordate  leaves,  curiously 
fringed  on  the  margin,  and  beautifully  marked 
with  purple  spots;  the  flowers  are  greenish-white, 
in  loose  panicles. 

Begonia  tuberosa,  Tuberous  Elephant's-ear.  —  A 
tuberous-rooted  dwarf  stove  plant,    with   cordate 
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oblique  leaves,  and  pinkish-white  flowers.  It 
blooms  from  July  to  September.  Native  of  Am- 
boyna. 

Begonia  ulmifolia,  Elm-leaved  Elephant's-ear. 
An  erect  branching-stemmed  stove  plant,  with 
ovate,  elm-like,  unequal  leaves,  and  small  panicles 
of  blush-white  flowers.  It  blooms  from  May  to 
October.     Native  of  America. 

Begonia  undulata,  Wavy-leaved  Elephanfs-ear. 
A  shrubby,  taper-stemmed  plant,  with  oblong 
wavy  leaves,  and  large  drooping  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  blooming  from  August  to  December.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil. 

Begonia    villosa,    Villose    Elephanfs-ear. — A 


fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with  semi-cordate 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  blooming  from  Au^-ust 
to  October.     Introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  vitifolia,  Vine-leaved  Elephant's  ear. 
An  upright,  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  growing 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  large  peltate  unequally 
toothed  woolly  leaves,  and  large  drooping  clusters 
of  white  flowers.     It  is  from  Brazil. 

Begonia,  zebrina,  Zebra-striped  Elephanfs-ear. 
A  strong,  branching,  streaked-stemmed  stove  plant, 
with  large  oblique  leaves,  beautifully  marked  with 
dark  green  shades  on  the  under  side,  "and  bearing 
clusters  of  pink  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil. 


HINTS  ON  SWISS  COTTAGES. 

BY  A  YOUNG  ARCHITECT,  OF  NEW- YORK. 


Dear  Sir — I  have  read  the  remarks  on 
Rural  Architecture,  contained  in  the  leaders 
of  your  numbers  of  this  journal,  for  Sep- 
tember and  October,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  article  bearing  the  name  of  the  editor 
of  this  journal,  which  is  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ty,  on  the  subject  of  "  Farm  Houses,"  seems 
to  me  to  contain  "  multum  in  parvo,"  the 
soundest  principles  on  this  subject. 

That  country  houses,  farm  buildings,  cot- 
tages, and  the  like,  to  please  a  philosophical 
mind,  must,  in  a  suitable  degree,  convey 
some  idea  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  same,  is  a  principle,  which  I 
regret  to  see,  so  few  of  our  architects,  and 
fewer  still  of  mere  carpenters  and  builders, 
have  any  real  and  practical  idea  of.  Hence, 
we  so  often  behold  town-houses,  built  in  the 
country,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  villages,  where 
they  have  no  proper  place  ;  where,  indeed, 
they  have  no  more  fi/7iess,  than  a  true  cock- 
7167/,  whose  locality  is  the  pave,  has,  when 
he  is  found  seated  on  a  mossy  bank,  in  some 
wild  and  picturesque  mountain  dell. 

The  simple  bracketted  country  house, 
which  forms  the  leading  illustration  of  the 
October  number,  may  be  considered  as  one 


in  a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  style  for 
all  country  buildings,  of  a  middle  class.  It 
appears  to  be  a  modification,  suited  to  our 
wants,  of  the  Swiss  mode  of  building. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  to  you,  the  lat- 
ter style,  as  having,  with  suitable  modifica- 
tions, strong  claims  to  attention,  for  those 
who  are  about  building  in  mountains,  rich 
sylvan,  or  picturesque  parts  of  country.  In 
such  districts,  it  is,  as  all  families  and  tour- 
ists will  readily  grant,  strikingly  appropri- 
ate. 

But  it  also  has  some  distinct  merits,  for 
rural  purposes,  in  this  country.  To  begin  ; 
it  is  always  built  of  wood,  which  is  the  ma- 
terial most  easily  obtained,  every  where  in 
America  ;  even  of  the  roughest  logs,  may  a 
picturesque  Swiss  cottage  be  constructed. 
Then  there  is  a  certain  rude7icss  about  the 
style,  which  even  the  commonest  country 
builder,  could  not  well  fail  to  achieve. 
Next,  the  widely  projecting  eaves,  shelter 
and  make  cool  the  apartments,  during  our 
hot  summer  solstice,  and  indeed  may  be 
made,  as  they  often  are,  in  Swiss  examples, 
to  afford,  by  iheir  broad  projection,  a  fine 
substitute  for  the  piazza  or  verandah,  all 
around  the  house. 
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I  send  you  a  sketch,  from  a  late  English 
publication,  of  an  Anglo-swiss  cottage, 
which  is  built  in  one  of  the  noblemen's 
parks.*  It  is  only  one  of  fifty  ways  of  vary- 
ing this  pretty  rustic  mode  of  building.  The 
better  rooms,  you  will  observe,  are  all  on 
the  second  floor,  to  which  access  is  had  by 
the  flight  of  stairs,  outside.  This  conducts 
j'-ou  to  the  open  gallery,  which,  being  com- 
pletely covered  and  shaded  by  the  projection 
of  the  roof,  makes  a  most  agreeable  lounging, 
reading  or  working  place,  in   hot  weather. 

The  kitchen,  cellar,  &c.,  are  on  the  ground 
story,  which  is  level  with  the  surface.  This, 
you  will  observe,  is  a  superior  mode,  to  the 


"  basement,"  or  half-sunk  story,  so  common 
in  many  houses,  and  in  which  some  fami- 
lies pass  half  their  time — and  superior,  be- 
cause it  is  ivell  lighted  and  aired. 

A  building  of  this  style  and  size,  could 
be  put  up  in  any  part  of  the  country,  where 
wood  is  abundant,  by  ordinary  mechanics, 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  I  do  not  send  it 
to  you,  as  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of 
the  Swiss  Cottage,  but  only  to  draw  your 
attention,  and  that  of  the  tasteful  portion  of 
your  readers,  to  the  many  merits  of  the  style 
in  question.     I  am,  d^ar  sir. 

Yours,  sincerely,  A  Young  Architect. 

New-York,  Jan.  6th,  1847. 


NEW  AND  SINGULAR  CHINESE  PEACHES. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
very  lately,  from  one  of  our  subscribers,  in 
this  neighborhood,  John  Caldwell,  Esq., 
some  stones  of  what  is  evidently  a  new  and 
very  distinct  kind  of  Peach.  They  were 
fresh  from  Canton,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Caldwell,  by  his  friend  and  correspon- 
dent there,  Dr.  J.  T.  Devan.  They  are 
called  in  the  letter  from  this  latter  gentle- 
man, which  accompanied  them,  "  pits  of 
the  Honey  Peachy  We  give  the  following 
extract  from  this  letter  : 

"  Ca7iton,  June  13,  1S46. 

"  I  have  received  as  a  present,  from  a 
Chinesegentleman,a  few  "Honey Peaches." 
I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  any  such 
at  the  fruiterers. 

'•  I  herewith  send  you  the  pits.  These 
peaches  are  remarkable  for  their  honied 
sweetness,  and  are  ripe  about  the  first  of 
June.  Their  shape  is  also  peculiar,  it  being 
like  the  sketch  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
paper  [which  we  here  give.    Ed.]  : — form, 


pointed  at  one  end,  rich  yellow  and  red  in 
colour,  very  deeply  grooved,  and  about  the 
size  of  this  sketch. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

J.  T.  Devan." 


•  [See  our  Frontispiece,  Fig.  90,  for  this  engraving,— Ed] 


Fig.  91.     The  Honey  Peach. 

We  have  planted  these  seeds,  and  hope 
to  be  successful  in  raising  some  trees,  of 
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what  would  appear,  from  the  outline  and 
the  stones,  to  be  a  new,  very  distinct,  and 
desirable  species  of  peach. 

We  find  in  the  Transadiojis  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  London,  an  article  pre- 
pared by  LiNDLEY,  on  the  fruits  known  in 
China,  from  which  we  copy  the  following 
very  interesting  paragraph  : 

"  Of  Peach  trees,  there  are  three  princi- 
pal kinds  ;  the  Dioarf  peaches,  the  Peach 
Bushes,  and  the  Tree  Peaches ;  of  each  of 
which,  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  sorts.  The 
two  first,  are  principally  esteemed  for  their 
flowers,  and  as  objects  of  ornament.  The 
Tree  peaches  are  what  the  Chinese  culti- 
vate for  the  sake  of  their  fruit  ;  and  some 
of  them  grow  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet ; 
but  these  latter  seem  to  be  of  a  particular 
kind,  and  the  fruit  is  of  middling  quality. 
In  favorable  seasons,  the  markets  of  Pekin 
abound  in  the  greatest  variety  of  peaches ; 
some  of  which  arrive  at  prodigious  size, 
being  much  larger  than  they  are  in  France. 
The  Chinese  gardeners  speak  of  fruit  weigh- 
ing two  pounds ;  and  Marco  Polo  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  them  of  that  size  in  the 
district  of  Cang-chew.  The  largest,  how- 
ever, which  the  French  Missionaries  at  Pe- 
kin, ever  saw,  were  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  broad. 
These  large  varieties  are  very  beautiful,  but 
their  taste  is  generally  inferior  to  their  ap- 
pearance. Those,  however,  of  Saing-chou, 
(a  villa  of  the  Emperor's)  equal  the  most 
melting  and  delicious  of  Europe  ;  more  es- 
pecially one  sort,  which  is  late  and  of  indif- 
ferent appearance,  but  of  an  exquisite  fla- 
vor. The  varieties  are  classed  according 
to  the  form,  colour,  size,  and  time  of  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Some  have  a  green  flesh, 
others  white,  pale  yellow,  orange,  and  mar- 
bled ;  iheir  form  is  flat,  round,  oval,  or  pro- 
duced on  one  side  into  a  beak,  which  again 


is  either  curved  or  straight.  The  garden- 
ers possess  the  secret  of  preserving  fruit 
gathered  in  October,  until  January,  and  with 
all  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  flavour,  which 
it  possessed  when  first  taken  from  the  tree. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  the  Euro- 
pean method,  they  prefer  budding  theirfine 
kinds  upon  stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
best  varieties." 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  among 
the  many  kinds  of  this  most  excellent  fruit, 
is  the  "Flat  Peach  of  China."     {Fig.  92.) 


Fig.  92.     The  Flat  Peach  of  China. 

This  variety  was  introduced  into  England, 
some  years  ago,  from  China,  and  is  enu- 
merated in  the  Catalogue  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing it  into  this  country — spurious  sorts  hav- 
ing once  or  twice  been  received  under  this 
name.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
some  of  our  zealous  collectors  of  new  fruits, 
if  they  have  not  already  yet  correctly  re- 
ceived it,  will  do  so,  the  coming  spring. 
This  curious  fruit  rnust  be  well  known  in 
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China,  as  drawings  and  screens  brought 
here  from  that  country,  very  often  contain 
representations  of  it.  The  fruit  is  so  much 
compressed  at  both  ends,  that  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  forcibly  flattened,  till  the  pulp 
became  crowded  to  either  side,  and  only 
left  a  mere  covering  of  the  skin  over 
the  stone,  at  either  end.  Its  diameter 
through  the  flattened  part,  is  only  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  while  across  the 
broadest  way,  it  is  nearly  three  inches. 
The  skin  .is  slightly  downy,  pale  yellow, 
mottled  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
stone  is  quite  small,  flattened  and  rough. 
In  flavor,  it  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  good 
melting  peach,  with  a  slight  noyau  or  nec- 
tarine taste.  It  is  stated  in  a  late  number 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Magazine,  that 
this  variety  has  recently  been  received  from 
Java,  by  Mr.  Kirke,  the  English  nursery- 
man, who  has  propagated  and  sold  it,  as  the 
Java  Peach.     It  had  no  doubt,  adds  this  pe- 


riodical, been  carried  there  from  China. 
We  learn  that  the  Flat  Peach  of  China, 
is,  in  a  mild  climate,  nearly  evergreen.  In 
England,  "  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  garden,  it  keeps  growing 
throughout  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  severe."  {Arb.  JBrittanicum.)  To 
this,  Mr.  Thompson  has  added,  that  it  may  be 
forced  and  ripened  in  pots,  earlier,  and  with 
greater  facility,  than  any  other  variety. 

All  the  Chinese  Peaches,  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  perfectly  hardy  here  ;  and  we  look 
for  some  decided  acquisitions,  in  varieties 
that  may  be  had  from  that  country.  The 
Pekin  winter  is  almost  precisely  ours,  and 
plants  from  that  part  of  China  need  no  ac- 
climating here.  We  hope  our  China  mer- 
chants will  at  least  order  home  seeds  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  peaches.  The  new 
varieties  they  may  produce,  will  be  of  far 
more  value  to  us,  than  to  Europeans,  since 
this  fruit  thrives  so  well  here. 


REVIEW. 


The  L.iV^DiEs'  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental 
Perennials.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    London,  1844, 
AtO;  2  vols.,  with  many  colored  plates. 
The  Ladies'  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental 
Annuals.  By  the  same.     London,  1842,  1  vol., 
4to.,  pp.  27 z,  with  many  colored  plates. 
A  couple    of    beautiful    quartos    from   the 
London  press,  which  we  cordially  commend 
to  all   lovers   of  flowers.     They  are   richly 
stored  with  portraits,  drawn  and  colored  to 
the  life,  of  all  the  best  treasures  that  Flora 
has  in  her  gay  parterres  of  annuals  and  pe- 
rennials. 

The  cultivation  of  these  two  classes  of 
flowers  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  easy  and 
simple,  that  many  of  our  fair  readers  are 
tempted  to  engage  in  it,  both  for  recreation 
and  out  of  the  pure  love  which  all   refined 


natures  must  instinctively  have  for  these 
brightest  and  loveliest  of  earth's  wonders — 
many  indeed  for  whom  the  orchard,  the 
kitchen  garden,  or  the  farm,  have  no  espe- 
cial attractions. 

How  gladly  would  we  lend  our  little  aid 
to  promote,  more  generally,  afnong  our 
countrywomen,  this  pure,  wholesome,  and 
refreshing  taste.  This  taste,  which  leads 
them  into  the  open  air,  under  bright  and 
healthful  skies— this  labor,  not  severe,  but 
gently  exciting,  which  gives  to  exercise  a 
meaning,  and  a  pleasure,  which  no  forced 
walks  or  obligatory  calisthenics  ever  have 
or  can  have.  Would  that  we  could  wage  a 
successful  war  against  perpetual  siitchenj, 
and,  like  the    loadstone   mountain  in  the 
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Arabian  nights,  draw,  at  least  for  a  little 
while,  all  the  needles  out  of  the  many  fair 
hands  whose  possessors  think  them  the  on- 
ly befitting  implements  of  occupation,  and 
magnetize  such  persons  daily  into  the  light 
cares  of  the  garden,  in  the  soft  and  cool  air 
of  our  summer  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  joy,  the  interest,  which  the  personal 
cultivation  of  flowers  gives  to  a  garden  it- 
self, is  a  thing  but  too  little  understood  in 
America.  To  one  who  knows  flowers  by 
this  kind  of  individual  care,  this  daily  inte- 
rest in  the  unfolding  of  every  new  beauty, 
a  garden  has  an  intensity  of  meaning  which 
common  observers  know  nothing  about. 
The  difference  between  their  enjoyment 
and  that  of  the  mere  pleased  idler  in  a 
garden,  is  the  difference  between  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  informed  delight  in  the  great 
paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  or  Hazlitt's 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  that  of 
the  common-place  tourist  who  goes  every 
where  to  see  sights,  with  his  guide-book  in 
his  hand,  and  truly  sees  and   feels  nothing. 

Mrs!  Loudon's  works  before  us,  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  clever  and  excellent  man- 
ner, which  does  credit  to  her  knowledge  and 
good  taste.  The  grouping  of  the  flowers 
themselves,  which  are  presented  in  each 
plate,  is  more  agreeably  managed  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  it  previously  done. 

The  chief  value  of  these  works  to  Horti- 
cultural readers  generally,  lies  in  the  excel- 
lent means  it  affords  themof  selecti7is[  from 


all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  showy  flower 
garden,  is  to  sow  the  ground  with  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  flower  seeds.  A 
few  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  and  orna- 
mental kinds,  arranged  so  as  to  harmonize 
in  their  colors  and  habits  of  growth,  will 
produce  more  effect  than  three  or  four  times 
the  number  sown  injudiciously,  and  after- 
wards comparatively  neglected.  On  look- 
ing into  most  flower  gardens,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  annuals  are  crowded  too-e- 
ther,  each  tuft  having  been  left  unthinned; 
and  that  plants,  having  been  neither  train- 
ed nor  pruned,  present,  as  they  grow  up, 
the  most  tawdry  appearance,  without  either 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  wild  nature,  or 
the  trimness  and  neatness  of  art.  A  flow- 
er garden  is  essentially  artificial ;  not  only 
from  the  avowed  art  displayed  in  its  geiieral 
shape,  and  in  the  artistical  form  of  its  beds, 
but  in  the  flowers  of  so  many  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  climates,  being  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  locality.  Every  thin*^ 
in  short  in  the  flower  garden  shows  that  it 
was  planted  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  the 
flowers  themselves,  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  garden,  should  show  also  the  hand  of 
man  in  their  training." 

The  group  of  flowers  which  forms  each 
plate,  is  composed  of  allied  genera,  so  that 
the  tyro  in  botany  may  take  a  pleasant  les- 
son in  the  natural  orders  while  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

These  works  have  had  a  large  and  well 


the  great  variety  of  beautiful   plants,  which    deserved  sale   in  Great  Britain.     There  is 


now  enter  into  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen 
and  dealers,  such  as  are  really  most  desi- 
rable for  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view. 

The  directions  for  culture,  with  which 
these  works  abound,  are  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous. "  It  is  a  common  error,"  says  Mrs. 
Loudon,  in   her  preface,  "  to  suppose   that 

49 


unfortunately  no  mode  of  cheapening  ex- 
pensive colored  plates  in  this  country,  so 
that  their  possession  here,  must,  owing  to 
their  price,  be  confined  within  a  small  class. 
To  those  who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
beautiful  works,  we  cordially  present  these 
as  also  full  of  interest  and  instruction  on  the 
subjects  treated  of. 
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'•  The  Early  Jof.  Arrir — Tlip  "  Early  Joe"  is  a 
most  ilesirablo  fruit.  Spriplitly,  -witliout  unplea- 
sant acidity,  rich,  but  not  cloyinp,  jilontiful  in 
juico,  but  not  watery;  it  combines  in  an  eminent 
ilepree  all  those  qualities  which  arc  acceptable  to 
most  persons,  in  a  ticssert  apjile.  AVe  think  it  may 
safely  be  set  down  as  equal  to  the  best  of  any  sea- 
son. It  oripinated  in  the  orchard  of  Oliver  Ghapin, 
East  nioomfield.  Ontario  county,  N.  Y. 

Fruit,  meiiium  size,  roundish,  considerably  flat- 
feneil;  skin  smooth  and  shininfr?  when  well  grown; 
if  crowded,  black  spots  are  not  unfrequent;  nearly 
covered,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  irregular 
stripes  of  deep  and  pale  red,  through  which  appear 
numerous  green  spots. 

Stalk,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  deep,  and 
generally  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed; 
ends  of  the  segments  reflexed. 

Flesh  white,  extremely  tender,  of  a  mild,  and 
most  agreeable  flavor.  liipe  middle  of  8th  month. 
Tree  has  slow  growth,  and  dark  colored  wood  and 
foliage.     W.  R.  Smith.     Macedon,  I2th  mo.  1846. 


^^ 


[Mr.  Smith  also  obligingly  sent  us,  with  the 
above,  an  outline  and  descrii)tion  of  the  Onondaga 
pear,  which,  since  it  has  been  fully  described  in 
our  last  number,  we  omit. — Ed.] 

The  Pkar  Blight — jjear  Sir:  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  with 
respect  to  Pear  Blight,  is  plausible.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  none  of  it  appeared  in  this  region, 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  About  that  time,  it  made 
its  appearance  in  this  city,  and  prevailed  for  two 
or  three  years,  during  which  time,  it  swept  offal- 
most  all  our  trees.     The  disease  did  not  exteml  to 


my  father's  farm  on  the  Mohawk  flats,  a  mile  west 
of  this  city,  until  a  year  or  two  after  it  commenced 
here.  Antl  out  of  about  thirty  fine  young  j)ear 
trees,  just  beginning  to  bear,  in  two  years,  only 
one,  a  St.  Germain,  was  left;  this  tree  yet  sur- 
vives. Every  few  years,  the  thrifty  young  branches 
of  the  Plum  and  Quince,  as  well  as  tlie Peach,  are 
killed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  our  winters:  yet  noth- 
ing like  the  Pear  blight,  makes  its  apjiearance  in 
them  the  following  summer,  so  far  as  I  have  no- 
ticed. The  Pear  tree  now  thrives  finely  with  us, 
and  we  raise  all  the  fine  old  varieties,  viz  :  White 
Doyenne,  Brown  Bextrre,  St.  Germain,  Gansel's 
Bers^amot,  &.c.,  in  great  perfection. 

I  have  been  told,  that  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ri;ed, 
of  Poughkecpsie,  in  several  instances,  restored  to 
health  Pear  trees  diseased  with  blight,  bj'  putting 
a  peck  or  so  of  blacksmith  cinders  about  the  roots 
of  each  tree.  He  was  led  to  try  this  remedy  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Pear  tree  flourished  finely  in  the 
iron  region  of  Connecticut. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  weather  for  some- 
thing like  fifteen  years,  and  if  you  think  it  worth 
having,  I  will  send  you  the  time  of  the  blossoming 
of  our  fruit  trees  during  that  period.  There  has 
been  a  ditrerence  of  about  thirty  days  in  the  bloom 
of  the  earliest  and  latest  seasons.  Yours  truly, 
Charles  H.  Tomlinson.     Schenectady,  Jan.  1847. 

Remarks — The  account  here  given  of  the  Pear 
blight,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  insect 
blight,  and  not  the  frozen  sap  blight,  which  is 
known  in  Schenectady;  and  indeed  it  is  the  former 
which  is  generally  seen  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states:  the  latter  being  more  prevalent  in  the  west, 
on  account  nfthe  richness  of  the  soil  and  coarseness 
of  the  growth  there.  Hthe  blight  at  Schenectady  had 
been  owing  to  an  atmospheric  cause,  as  thcarticle 
referred  to  suggests,  it  would  not  have  been  a  whole 
year  travelling  to  an  adjacent  farm,  one  mile  <lis- 
tant;  though  this  is  a  very  natural  result  in  the 
migration  of  an  insect.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
as  many  facts  as  possible,  touching  this  disease,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say,  soon,  on  this  inte- 
resting subject,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to — 
the  beneficial  eflfects  of  iron  upon  the  pear  tree. 


The  Nohthern  Spy. — In  looking  over  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  I  noticed  some  re- 
marks which  previously  escaped  my  attention, 
relative  to  the  character  of  this  apple.  The  opin- 
ion stated  by  W.  R.  Smith  in  a  former  number,  is 
quoted  with  the  approval  of  the  editor,  that  this 
fruit,  "  however  valuable  for  the  garden  or  the 
small  orchard,  is  worthless  as  a  jnarket  fruit,  com- 
pared with  the  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  or 
Roxbury  Russet."'  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  this  remark,  as  the  "  Fruit  Cultu- 
rist"  is  cited  as  "expressing  the  same  opinion." 

In  that  work  it  was  stated,  that  the  deterioration 
of  this  variety  on  old  trees  is  "  a  drawback  on  its 
value;  and  it  was  noticed  solely  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  cultivators  to  the  fact,  which  before  had 
escaped  public  notice.  It  was  by  no  means  intend- 
ed to  assert  that  this  defect  was  peculiar  to  the 
variety,  or  was  greater  than  in  some  other  fine 
sorts.  Instead  of  being  "  tvorthless,"  as  a  market 
fruit,  compared  with  the  Newtown  Pippin,  it  is 
here,  in  Western  New-York,  most  obviously  supe- 
rior to  it.  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  person, 
well  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  both  varieties, 
could  have  so  contrasted  them.  On  many  bearing 
trees  of  both,  I  have  never  seen  Newtown  Pippins 
at  all  equalling,  in  fine  and  fair  appearance,  good 
spe<ymens  of  the  Northern  Spy. 

That  old,  stunted  trees  of  the  Northern  Spy,  pro- 
duce inferior  fruit,  all  admit;  and  that  it  is  more 
defective  in  this  particular  than  the  Baldwin  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  is  not  disjjuted.  But  this 
is  the  case  only  on  stunted  or  slowly  growing  trees. 
A  tree  of  this  variety  was  noticed  the  past  season, 
with  a  very  old  and  partly  decayed  trunk,  and 
which  a  few  years  ago  had  been  freshly  pruneil 
and  kept  cultivated,  which  sent  new  vigor  into  the 
branches;  and  as  a  consequence  the  fruit  was  per- 
fectly fair  and  of  the  largest  size,  averaging  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  On  another 
tree,  standing  in  an  old  pasture,  which  had  been 
grafted  eighteen  years,  the  specimens  averaged 
from  two  and  three  quarters  to  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Another  tree,  standing  in  old  grass  ground, 
which  had  been  grafted  on  the  old  trunk  about 
tweniy-five  years,  was  loaded  with  fruit,  many  of 
which  were  carefully  measured.  About  one  half 
of  the  crop  were  two  and  three  quarters  to  three 
inches  in  diameter;  the  other  half  mostly  varying 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  I  state  these 
measurements  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  real 
size  of  this  fruit  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Under  the  best  culture,  and  proper  pruning,  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  larger.' 

The  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  nearly  invariable, 
that  in  all  cases  the  fruit  of  the  Northern  Spy  will 
be  large,  fine,  and  handsome,  provided  the  pruning 
and  cultivation  are  sufficient  to  maiatain  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  young  branches.  Cultivation 
which  does  not  produce  this  effect,  will  not  accom- 
plish the  desired  object. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  this  fruit  for  ''mar- 
ket," I  need  only  state,  that  it  commands  a  price 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  the  Spitzenberg, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  ant!  other  fine  winter  va- 
rieties. One  cultivator  sold  his  entire  crop  the 
past  season  for  $2.50  per  barrel,  while  most  of  our 
best  winter  fruit  has  sold  considerably  less  than  a 
dollar  per  barrel. 

I  must  respectfully  ask  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  editor,  that  tlie  fertility 
of  the  soil,  in  this  neighborhood,  is  such  as  to  give 
fine  fruit  without  cultivation.  The  practical  adop- 
tion of  this  opinion  by  many  of  our  farmers,  has 
been  seriously  detrimental  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  fruit.  The  crops  on  large  as  well  as  on 
small  trees,  have  been  astonishingly  improveil  in 
quality  and  augmented  in  quantity,  by  manuring 
and  tillage.  In  many  instances,  I  have  never  seen 
an  exception.  Indeeil,  in  some  cases,  the  im- 
provement has  been  such,  as  to  cause  quite  an  alte- 


ration in  character,  so  that  specimens  were  not 
reatlily  recognized  by  those  who  had  been  fami- 
liar with  the  variety  on  uncultivated  trees.  J.  J, 
Thomas.     Maccdon,  12  mo.  26,  1846. 

Note. — A  young  man,  a  resident  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  where  the  Northern  Spy  originated,  and 
where  a  number  of  old  trees  exist,  who  is  familiar 
with  fine  fruit,  and  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  orchards  of  that  i)lace,  was  asked  Avhat  other 
well-known  variety  he  would  place,  by  way  of 
comparison,  by  the  side  of  the  Northern  Spy,  in 
the  defective  character  of  the  fruit.  He  replied 
by  naming  the  Sivaar,  which  he  considered  about 
equally  defective  on  old  trees. 

Remarks. — When  a  new  fruit  comes  suddenly 
into  great  repute,  as  this  Northern  Sjnj  Apple  has 
done,  it  is  difficult  at  once  to  ascertain  what  are 
its  precise  merits  from  those  partial  judges  who 
have  been  its  friends  and  god-parents.  Our  friend 
Thomas  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  impeach  the 
superlative  excellence  which  the  friends  of  this 
"  Spy,"  about  Rochester,  claimed  for  it;  which  he 
did  in  the  following  words — "The  liability  of  the 
fruit  to  become  scrubby  on  old  trees  is  a  drawback 
on  its  value.  The  owner  of  the  original  orchard 
succeeded,  by  selecting  from  75  barrels,  in  getting 
only  fifteen  fit  for  market." — (Fruit  Culturist,  p. 
100.)  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  find  from  Mr.  Thomas'  more  ma- 
ture opinion,  that  this  really  admirable  apple  is 
likely  to  prove  a  better  orchard  variety  than  he  at 
first  supposed. 

With  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  our  re- 
marks, to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  were 
intended  to  apply  to  the  vicinity  of  Rochester. 
Without  intending  to  say  that  fruit  trees  are  not 
greatly  benefitted  by  care  and  cultivation  in  the 
best  soil  in  the  world,  we  simply  stated  what  we 
saw  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city — viz  :  apple  trees 
which  had  simply  been  planted  and  allowed  to 
grow  as  they  pleased,  and  which,  so  excellent  is 
the  soil,  were  as  luxuriant,  and  bore  as  fine  fruit 
as  we  ever  saw  produced  elsewhere  by  the  best 
orchard  cultivation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
will  last  only  so  long  as  the  virgin  fertility  of  the 
soil  continues. 

Of  the  soil  at  Macedon  we  know  nothing,  as  we 
have  never  hail  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  place. 
But,  judging  from  specimens  of  fruit,  and  young 
trees,  which  have  been  sent  us  thence,  we  should 
suppose  it  much  less  fertile  than  that  of  Rochester. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  is  the  most  profitable  or- 
chard apple  that  is  grown,  where  the  soil  is  adapt- 
ed to  it.  We  need  only  mention  that  the  crop  of 
a  single  orchard  of  Newtown  Pippins  on  the  Hud- 
son, was  sold  in  1S45,  for  over  $S,000,  (most  of 
them  at  $4  per  bl.,)  to  settle  this  point.  It  is  quite 
remarkable,  however,  that  there  is  only  here  and 
there  soil  that  suits  this  finest  of  American 
Apples.  The  West  generally  does  not  produce  it. 
It  does  not  succeed  well  even  about  Rochester, 
where  almost  all  other  sorts  grow  so  well.  But 
we  learn  that  there  are  a  few  localities  on  the  Ohio, 
where  it  bears  most  abundant  and  excellent  crops. 
—Ed. 
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Fnuns  in  Omo. — In  the  November  number  of  i 
the  "Horticulturist,"  an  article  appears  untler  the 
above  lieailiiig,  from  W.  II.  Scott  of  Toleilo,  in 
which  Mr.  Scott  says,  ''Probably  more  ami  liner 
varieties  of  the  Cherry  are  exhibited  at  the  Cluvc-  i 
land  1  lorlicultural  Society's  shows,  than  can  be  found 
elsewiiere."'  To  this  remark  the  editor  ap|)cnds  a 
note,  sa)  iiip  that,  '-one-third  more  varieties  were 
shown  at  the  Dutchess  county,  N.  \ .,  Horticultural 
Society's  exhibition  in  June  last.'" 

At  the  Cleveland  exhibitions  which  were  held 
weekly,  there  was  at  one  time  exhibited  thirty-three 
varieties  of  the  Cherry,  under  the  names  founil  and 
described  in  Downing's  "  Fruit  and  J'ruit  Trees  of 
America,"  tojjcther  with  a  new  variety  intoduccil 
by  Germans,  and  ripening  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
May  Duke.  Also  the  "Swedish"  Cherry,  a  vari- 
ety apparently  unknown  to  eastern  cultivators, 
which  resembles  the  American  Heart  in  qualities, 
but  ripening  at  the  same  time  with  the  INIay  Duke. 
These  two  named  varieties,  make  thirty-Jive  varie- 
ties shown  at  one  time  under  name.  At  the  same 
time  specimens  of  someeig'ht  or  ten  seedlings  were 
shown,  which  promise  to  equal,  if  not  rival,  many 
varieties  already  under  name.  Wc  do  not  pretenil 
that  each  and  all  of  these  varieties  of  the  Cherry 
were  in  perfection  at  the  time  of  exhibition  ;  but 
did  the  Dutchess  county  society  of  N.  Y.,  exhibit 
"  one-third  more  varieties''  in  perfection  ? 

[About  forty  varieties  were,  we  believe,  shown 
by  the  Dutchess  county  society — thirty  by  one  con- 
tributor. We  are  most  happj'  to  learn  that  such  a 
fine  collection  exists  in  the  north  of  Ohio. — Ed.] 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  probably  produceil  more 
fine  seedling  fruits  than  any  other  one.  Many  are 
as  yet  comparatively  unknown  beyond  their  own 
locality.  Anil  from  no  other  cause  than  from  the 
want  of  a  herald.  The  northern  part  is  especially 
fruitful  in  seedling  apples  ;  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  value.  As  a  fruit  region,  probably  no  sec- 
tion of  the  states  can  furnish  ecjually  good  soil  and 
climate  for  the  growth  in  perfection  of  all  hardy 
fruits,  as  may  be  found  for  sixty  miles  each  way, 
east  and  west  of  Cleveland,  embracing  a  strip  of 
about  five  miles  in  width.  Eminent  cultivators  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Ohio,  acquainted  with  the 
country,  accord  the  belief  that  at  a  no  very  distant 
day,  will  the  markets  of  Cincinnati  and  other  pla- 
ces in  that  section,  be  supplied  with  fruits  from 
northern  Ohio.  In  nothing  but  Grapes  ilocs  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  attempt  rivalry  with 
the  northern.  The  inlluence  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  render  the  section  of  country  immediately 
bordering  ujion  its  southern  shore,  far  less  subject  to 
injury  from  frost  upon  fruit  buds  and  blossoms,  than 
any  other  portion  of  country  within  our  knowledge. 
The  following  are  descriptions  of  new  seedling 
Apples,  that  are  counted  as  worthy  a  place,  among 
a  collection  deemeil  ilesirable  ;  and  far  more  esti- 
mable than  such  fruits  as  the  Alexander,  Black 
Gilliflower,  and  many  others,  of  a  like  class. 

The  Bracken  Apple. — The  account  of  history 
and  description  of  this  Apple  was  sent  me  by  S.  A. 
Barker,  Esq.,  of  McConnelsville.  From  its  early 
season  of  ripening,  I  am  under  the  impression  it 
will,  ere  long,   be  in  general  demand  for  orchard 


culture.  Mr.  Barker,  in  giving  the  description, 
he,  says  :  "  A  medium  si^.ed  specimen  now  before 
me,  measures  two  and  a  half  inches  from  calyx  to 
stem,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  many  of  the 
apples  are  one-third  larger.  They  are  ])artially 
ribbeil,  and  many  of  them  have  ileep  irregular 
depressions  in  their  sides.  Stem  short,  not  cx- 
ceeiling  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  set  in  rather  a 
deep  and  contracted  basin,  and  generally  termi- 
nates from  a  fourth,  to  half  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
rouniling  flesh.  Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  slialk)W 
contracted  cavity,  but  docs  not  project  beyond  the 
surrounding  parts  ;  color  light  green,  ilotted  with 
a  few  brown  specks,  which  appear  to  be  external, 
with  numerous  specks  of  darker  green  in  the  skin. 
When  fully  ripe  the  color  is  a  greenish  yellow, 
with  the  brown  and  green  specks,  before  mentioned, 
still  remaining  on  and  in  the  skin.  Taste,  slightly 
acid." 

I  find  the  outline  of  the  specimen  before  me,  to 
correspond  pretty  nearly,  with  Dow.ning's,  of  the 
Vandevere.  The  stem  however  is  thicker  and 
shorter,  and  the  calyx  more  regular.  The  tree  is 
of  rapid  growth,  and  attains  large  size.  'I'he  apple 
is  suitable  for  cooking  about  the  middle  of  June, 
anil  ripens  from  the  25th  of  June,  to  ].5th  of  July, 
being  in  advance  of  all  other  apples  cultivated  here, 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  as  early  as  any  other  in 
ripening. 

History. — Judge  Barker,  of  Washjngton 
county,  informs  me  that  Wm.  Pitt  Putnam,  E;q. 
of  Belpre,  discovered  this  apple  in  an  orchard  of 
seedling  trees,  in  Bracken  county,  Ky.,  anil  intro- 
duced it  from  thence  to  his  orchard  and  nursery. 

Phillips  Sweeting. — This  is  a  fruit  of  which  we 
received  specimens  from  our  friend  Jas.  IVIathews, 
Esq.,  of  Coshocton.  It  is  from  an  orchard  of  seed- 
ling trees  planted  by  George  Phillips  in  Coshoc- 
ton county,  thirty-four  years  since.  The  fruit  is 
larger  and  more  showy  in  appearance,  than  that  of 
any  winter  sweet  apple  we  know.*  Anil  in  mar- 
ket would  probably  command  a  higher  price  per 
bushel. 

Description. — Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish, 
somewhat  flattened,  a  little  angular.  Skin  clear 
.•ed  and  yellow  ;  blotched  or  mottled,  the  red 
prevailing  and  deepened,  with  small  light  specks 
upon  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stalk,  medium 
size,  planted  in  an  open,  deep,  and  regular  cavity, 
and  projecting  even  with  the  surrounding  surface; 
cavity  slightly  russetted.  Calyx  set  in  a  broad, 
open,  but  deep  basin.  Flesh,  rich  yellow,  tender, 
juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rich  agreeabee  sweet  flavor. 
Ripens  from  November  to  February. 

I  have  now  upon  my  table  before  me  some  fifty 
seedling  fruits,  collected  from  different  sections 
of  the  state,  many  of  them  valueless,  and  very  few 
of  sufficient  good  qualities,  to  render  them  of  value 
beyond  the  locality  of  their  origin. 

Wc  have  of  the  "  Rambo "  apple,  apparently 
three  different  fruits,  bearing  the  name.  Each  pre- 
sent characters  so  strong,  that  they  are  readily 
distinguished  ;  and  yet  when  placed  together,  there 

*  More  showy  than  the  Ladies'  Sweeting,  hat  we  do  not 
think  it  equal  in  delicacy,  or  of  as  high  flavor,  but  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  variety. 
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is  a  marked  difference.  I  ascribe  it  to  climate  and 
soil.  Very  respectfully,  F.  R.  Elliott.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1846. 


POMOLOGICAL    NoTES. MR.  EDITOR Will    yOU 

give  me  a  little  space  in  the  columns  of  the 
Horticulturist  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  for- 
eign varieties  of  the  apple;  and  I  will  commence 
by  saying  that  many  varieties  of  European  fruits, 
are  so  imperfectly  described  in  the  books,  that  it 
is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  whe- 
ther or  not,  they  are  true  to  name.  Our  climate, 
our  hot,  dry,  burning-  sun,  has  such  an  effect  on 
many  sorts  of  fruit,  that  the  color,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fruit  is  altogether  different  from 
that  laid  down  in  European  publications.  And  I 
am  also  quite  of  the  opinion,  that  American  au- 
thors and  nurserymen  are  but  too  much  inclined 
to  follow  descriptions  given  by  European  wri- 
ters. Again,  another  -great  difficulty  seems  to  be 
among  ourselves,  in  selecting  the  largest,  fairest, 
and  most  beautiful  specimens,  as  a  criterion, 
which  often  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
great  mass  of  fruit  on  the  tree. 

The  Blenheim  Pippin,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson, 
Brabant  Bellejleur,  Court  Pendre  Plat,  Cornish 
Gillijiovier,  and  several  others,  have  at  various 
times  been  condemned  by  myself  and  others,  as  not 
true  to  name,  yet  afterwards  have  been  convinced 
that  they  were  true. 

^^  Blenheim  Pippin,  a  large  and  showy  English 
apple.  Fruit,  very  large,  roundish,  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  Skin  yellowish,  becom- 
ing deep  orange,  stained  on  the  sunny  side  with  dull 
and  dark  red  stripes."  Perhaps  you  will  recollect 
our  conversation  about  this  apple,  last  September, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours 
with  you,  in  looking  over  your  beautiful  grounds. 
I  then  informed  you  that  I  received  this  variety 
from  Judge  Buel  in  1836:  and  that  it  proved 
false  to  name.  That  last  year  I  received  it  from 
your  own  grounds.  The  same  season  one  of  the  sci- 
ons produced  two  apples,  which  proved  to  be  pre- 
cisely like  those  I  received  from  Judge  Buel. 
You  informed  me  that  you  had  procured  this  vari- 
ety directly  from  the  London  Hart.  Society,  and  re- 
quested I  would  give  it  a  further  trial.  Among 
the  large  number  of  the  varieties  of  the  apple 
which  I  had  just  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  held 
at  Auburn,  were  these  apples.  All  who  examined 
them  there,  pronounced  them  false  to  name.  I 
was  almost  ashamed  of  them;  but  I  exhibited 
them  pretty  much  for  the  same  purpose  that  my 
friend  Allen  used  to  exhibit  pictures  of  the  Land- 
pikes  and  Alligators,  beside  his  fine  Berkshires; 
merely  to  show  the  contrast.  On  my  return  home 
in  the  month  of  October,  I  again,  with  book  in 
hand,  examined  the  fruit  on  the  tree.  "  Fruit 
very  large,"  (no;  small.)  "Roundish,"  (no;  coni- 
cal, and  skin  yellowish-white  nearly  covered  with 
red.)  "  Flesh  very  sweet."  I  again  condemned 
it.  Soon  after  I  discovered  in  the  nursery  a  tree 
with  two  apples,  one  of  which  was  large  and 
beautiful,  and  answered  the  description  in  every 
particular,  only  it  was  somewhat  more  red.  /  am 
now  convinced  that  it  is  true  to  name.     But  it  is 


not  worth  cultivating  except  for  feeding  stock. 
Its  peculiar  sweetness,  and  withal,  its  very  pro- 
ductiveness, may  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
render  it  an  object  for  that  purpose.* 

Brabant  Bellejleur. — I  received  this  from  JtroGE 
Buel;  and  a  most  superior  fruit  it  is  too.  Fruit 
very  large,  roundish,  but  can  hardly  be  called 
"oblong."  Skin  pale  yellow,  but  instead  of 
slightly  striped  with  red,  it  is  generally  nearly 
covered  with  red,  and  in  exposed  situations  often 
with  a  fine  bloom  on  the  sunny  side;  the  whole 
being:  covered  with  numerous  dark  specks.  Flesh 
firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  rich  and  high  flavored; 
rather  acid  than  sub-acid.  A  fine  winter  variety 
well- worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  tree 
is  inclined  to  grow  every  way  rather  than  upright; 
however  it  makes  fine  strong  shoots,  and  not  often 
very  crooked.  It  requires  to  be  worked  on  stocks 
4  or  5  feet  high,  or  tied  up  to  a  strong  stake,  until 
broke  of  its  bad  habits. 

Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  another  very  large  apple, 
but  in  some  respects  not  well  described.  The 
skin  is  rather  green  than  yellow;  rather  striped, 
than  covered  with  red.  An  abundant  bearer;  a 
rampant  grower.     Fruit  fair,  but  not  superior. 

Sack  and  Sugar,  another  foreign  variety,  which 
is  as  destitute  of  sugar  as  a  vinegar  barrel.  Worse 
than  worthless. 

Green  Everlasting. — Famous  for  long  keeping; 
and  proof  against  unruly  boys  stealing  them.  At 
all  events  they  never  will  steal  thembut  once.  The 
tree  is  a  fine  grower,  and  this  is  the  only  good 
quality  which  either  the  tree  or  fruit  possesses. 

Let  not  my  motives  in  making  the  foregoing 
remarks,  be  misconstrued.  I  do  it  not  in  a  spirit 
of  fault-finding;  far  from  it.  Our  works  on  Hor- 
ticulture are  in  all  respects  quite  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  should  my 
remarks  induce  fruit  growers  to  be  more  careful, 
and  less  hasty  in  condemning,  before  they  give 
each  variety  of  fruit  a  fair  trial  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination, my  object  will  be  attained.  B.  Hodge. 
Buffalo  Nursery,  Jan.,  1847. 

p.  S. — In  noticing,  in  the  Horticulturist,  some 
strictures  on  Princes  Manual  of  Roses,  I  would  sug- 
gest whether  some  standard  ought  not  to  be  adopt- 
ed among  horticulturists  and  nurserymen,  how 
far  one  person  may  with  propriety  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  others,  in  assuming  their  publications  as 
their  own. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  make  this  inquiry, 
from    the   fact,  that  a  brother  nurseryman   has. 


*  There  is  a  pomological  fact  regarding  apples,  which  we 
have  been  aware  of  some  time,  which  Col.  Hodge's  remarks 
illustrale,  and  which  all  our  readers  may  not  know.  Thu  first 
and  second  crops  of  a  young  apple  tree,  in  many  sons,  seldom 
attain  the  true  character  of  the  fruit.  We  have  frequently 
seen  t'ruit  on  young  trees,  bearing  the  first  l.wo  or  three  speci- 
mens, which  we  could  not  identif>%  though  the  next  crop 
would  all  lake  the  normal  form.  A  little  more  time  must  be 
given,  therefore,  in  testing  the  apple  than  oilier  fruit.  Col.  H. 
IS  correct  in  saying  the  Blenheim  Pippin  is  of  little  value 
here.  The  truth  is  the  apples  of  this  country  are  so  superior 
to  European  varieties,  that  we  predict,  in  ten  years,  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  the  latter  that  have  been  introduced  and 
proved,  will  be  abandoned  as  far  inferior  lo  native  varieties. 
—Ed. 
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tliirinj;  the  past  year,  publishcil  a  Catalopuo,  where- 
in inoro  lliaii  livc-sixlhs  of  the  whole  work  has 
1)0011  taken  from  a  catalopiio  i)iiblisho(l  by  me;  not 
moroly  the  substance,  but  he  has  eopioil  wtinl  after 
wonl,  sentence  after  sentence,  anil  patje  after  pa{,'e. 
Notes  anil  remarks  on  t'ruits,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs.  Sec,  together  with  most  of  the  i)reface, 
merely  altering  it  for  a  ilillerent  latitude.  In  a 
wonl,  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  ihiplicate  of  my 
Catalogue  of  1X44-5.  No  credit  or  intimation  was 
given,  that  any  part  of  it  was  taken  from  any  other 
Catalogue.  'I'he  gentleman  has  since  assured  me 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  doing  any  thing 
wrong  or  imi)roper.  Common  courtesy,  if  nothing 
else,  would  seem  to  require  that,  where  extracts 
are  made  from  other  publications,  due  credit  should 
tjC  given.     13.  H. 


Cloth  of  Gold  Rose — Several  items  have  ap- 
peared, regarding  the  habits  of  this  new  yellow 
Rose.  Now  I  suspect  that  the  Cj.oth  of  Gold 
Rose,  needs  size  and  age  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  and 
to  realize  all  our  expectations  about  it.  I  have  seen 
a  plant  (one  of  the  (irst  imi)orted,  I  believe)  in  one 
of  the  green  houses  of  the  President  of  the  Mass. 
Horticultural  Society,  which  is  very  large,  being 


I  trained  under  the  glass,  so  as  to  cover,  perhaps,  20 
I  feet.  This  rose,  Mr.  Wilokr  tells  me,  blooms 
profusely  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  indeed,  is 
loaded  with  llowers.  It  is  spurHrimmed,  just  like 
a  grape  vine,  and  in  its  season,  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
Yours,  Jl.  li.  C.     Boston. 


{ff^Ouv  thanks  are  very  heartily  tendered  to  the 
Gknesee  Valley  IIori  icultural  Society,  of 
New-Y'^ork,  and  the  Steouenville  Horticultu- 
ral SociEi  Y,  of  Ohio,  for  the  distinction  they  have 
recently  conferred  upon  us,  by  electing  lis  among 
their  honorary  members. — Ed. 


Krrata. — Several  typographical  errors  occurred 
in  the  last  number,  which  the  reader  is  requested 
to  correct. 

On  page  319,  "to  get  into  goal,"  should  be  "to 
get  into  i^aol." 

Page  32.3,  for  "  Mr.  Killman,"  read  "  Mr.  Kill- 
ynar." 

Page  331,  in  Miss  Bremer's  letter,  for  "the 
sum  of  intellectual  life,"'  read  the  "  suw,"  &c. 

Page  344,  for  "  economical  and  mental  purposes," 
read  "  economical  and  ornamental  purposes." 
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The  Society  held  a  stated  meeting,  Saturday, 
Jan.  2,  1847— President  Wilder  in  the  chair. 

Parker  Barnes  having  declined  to  act  upon  the 
flower  committee,  Wm.  B.  Richards  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Cheever  Newhall,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  reported  the  state  of  the  treasury,  Dec. 
31,  1846,  as  follows: 

Receipts  from  April  1  to  Dec.  31,  1846. 

Balance  ill  Treasury,  April  1, S10  27 

Donalioii  for  special  premiums, 

Rent  of  ?iore,. 

Rent  of  ball,  

Rec'd  for  tickets  of  admission, 

■'    ailmission  fees  and  assessments, 

"    interest  on  Lyman  Fund, 


$3346  34 
Erpenditiires  from  April  1  to  Dec.  31,  1846 

Paid  premiums, f  " 

"    Door  Keeper  and  care  of  hall, 

"     Fixtures  of  hall, 

"     Gas, 

"     Diplomas, 

"     Interest  on  loan, 

"     Taxes, 

"     liibrary  department, 

"     Printing, 

"     Salary  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary,-  •  ■ 

' '     Two  vases, ; 

"    Medals  from  London  Hort.  Society,- •  • 

"    One  large  iron  s;ife, • 

"    Premium   for   slock   on  investing  the 

Lvman  Fund, 

"    Incidental  expenses  at  anniversary  and 

other  times  during  the  year, 

•'    Miscellaneous  expenses,. 

'•    B;dance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  Dec. 

31,  1846, 


81042  00 

2.56  60 

20S  0.5 

17  60 

40  50 

750  00 

90  00 

51  18 

25  67 

100  00 

95  00 

20  94 

109  36 

80  00 

181  00 
•218  86 

59  58 


S3346  34 


Also,  in  conformity  to  a  provision  in  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
submit  the  following  account  of  the  property  of 
the  Association,  viz.: 

Horticultural  Hall   in  School  si.  valued  at--  $36,000 

Three  cliandeliers  in  said  Hall, 390 

Two  marble  vases,  •-- -• 95 

Two  eleffant  china   vases,  the  gift  of  Josiah 

Bradlee,  Esq., 

A  large  quanlity  of  glass  and  other  wares 

used  lo  exhibit  frnit.s  and  flowers, 

Library  o(  the  Societyconsisling  of  about  300 
volumes,  some  of  wliich  are  rare  and  cost- 
ly,  

Furniture  of  the  Library  room  and  safe, 

Appletoti  Fund,  invested  in  llie  Mass.  Hospital 

Life  Insurance  Company, ■ 

Lowell  Fund,  invested  in  said  Company, 

Lyman  Fund,  invested  in  shares  of  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Dealers'  Bank, 


150 


900 


1,200 
300 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 


812.0.35 
The  only  debt  of  the  Society  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee, is  a  note  secured  by  mortgage  on  their  real 
estate,  for  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars,  dated  May 
18,  1844,  payable  in  five  years,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly.     For  the  Finance  Committee. 

Cheever  Newhall,  Chairman. 
Boston,  January  2,  1847. 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
be  accepted  and  placed  with  the  transactions  of  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  oflFered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas  Ebenezer  Wight,  Esq.,  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary,  with 
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assiduity  and  untiring  zeal,  and  until  the  present 
season  without  compensation  or  reward;  therefore 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  present- 
ed to  our  late  Recordin^r  Secretary,  Ebenezer 
VV^iGHT,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  services;  and  also 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
bytheXJhair,  to  purchase  a  gold  pen,  a  gold  pencil 
case  and  an  ornamental  inkstand,  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle more  acceptable  to  Mr.  Wight,  in  value  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  have  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion engraved  thereon,  and  present  the  same,  in 
behalf  of  the  Society,  to  our  esteemed  member, 
Ebenezer  Wight,  Esq.,  our  late  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Walker,  E.  J\I.  Richards  and  C. 
M.  Hovey  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  carry 
the  above  resolutions  into  eflect. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Ame- 
rican Agricultural  Association,  and 

Voted,  The  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Association. 

An  amendment  to  the  20th  section  of  the  By- 
Laws  was  proposed  by  Samuel  Walker,  as  follows, 
viz  :  To  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  them,"  in 
the  22d  line  from  the  top,  to  the  end  of  said  section, 
being  the  last  line  in  page  9  of  our  present  edition 
of  the  By-Laws. 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  amendment  be  entered 
on  the  Journal,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  in  April  next. 

A  communication  was  received  and  read  from 
Samuel  Brooks,  Esq.  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  it 
was  voted  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  answer. 

The  following  list  of  gentlemen  was  then  pro- 
posed bj'  the  Executive  Committee,  for  honorary 
and  corresponding  membership,  viz  : 

Honorary — Baron  Justus  Liebig,  Giessen. 

Dr.  I>indley,  London. 

Hon.  Tiieodore  Frelinghuseii,  New  York. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Brookliue. 

J.  P.  Cusliing,  Esq.,  Walertowa. 

Judge  Davis. 

Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq. 
JStephen  H.  Smith,  Esq.  and 

Dr.  Munson. 
Corresponding — Professor  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge ; 

Edmund  Beck,  Esq  ,  Worton  Coll.  Isleworth,  near 
London ; 

C.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Dalkeith  Palace,   near  Edin- 
burgh ; 

Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.,  Cliatsworth,  England  ; 

R.  Glendenning,  Esq.,  Chiswici,  near  London ; 

E.  N.  Ilorsford,  Albany; 

Henry  Colman,  Esq.; 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Beecher,  Editor  Western  Farmer 
and  Gardener,  Indiana ; 

A.  B.  Allen,  Esq  ,  Editor  American  Agriculturist, 
New  York ; 

liUther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany ; 

Thomas  Rivers,  Esq..  Sawbridgeworlh,  Eng.; 

Monsieur  Laffay,  Bellevue,  near  Paris,  France; 

R.  Buist,  E.sq.,  Philadelphia ; 

J.  B.  Russell,  Esq  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Dr.  H.  D.  Brinkle,  Philadelphia; 

Capt.  James  P.  Gerry,  U.  S.  Navy  ; 

Hon.  George  Lunt,  Ncwburyport; 

and  the  above  named  gentlemen  were  elected  una- 
nimously. 

Edward  C.  R.  Walker,  Rec.  Secretary. 

The   Society  held  an  adjourned   meeting  'Satur 


day,  January  9,  1847.  President  Wilder  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  the 
Executive  Committee: 

Whereas,  the  Committee  for  establishing  premi- 
ums have  submitted  a  list  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, not  in  accordance,  in  some  respects,  with 
the  appropriation;  and  whereas,  the  offering  of 
premiums  for  large  designs,  such  as  temples,  pago- 
das and  the  like,  is  decreed  not  to  be  in  good  taste, 
and  calculateil  to  encourage  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect rather  than  that  of  the  florist;  therefore. 

Voted,  That  in  conformity  with  a  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  for  establishing  premi- 
ums, the  particular  appropriation  for  designs  and 
decorating,  be  dispenseil  with,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing apportionment  to  the  respective  departments 
be  made  instead  of  that  ordered  by  the  vote  on  the 
26th  Dec.  last. 

For  Special  Prize, $100 

'•     Fruits, 4.50 

"     Decorations,. G50 

"    Vegetables, 150 


Sl,a30 


Voted,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  be  accept- 
ed. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  reported 
that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty,  and  have  re- 
ceived of  Geo.  W.  Bond,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  said 
Association,  the  sum  of  three  tliousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars  and  fortj'-one  cents, 
being  the  Society's  proportion  of  the  nett  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1846. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  they  have  paid 
this  sum  into  the  treasury. 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  upon  the  records. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  verbally, 
that  they  had  renewedly  made  claim  for  the  Socie- 
ty's proportion  of  the  amount  received  for  private 
interments  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
at  large,  to  nominate  thirteen  persons  to  act  as  a 
Committee  of  Arrangements  to  superintend  the  an. 
nual  exhibition,  and  Messrs.  David  Haggerston, 
Otis  Johnson  and  Samuel  Walker  were  appointed 
that  committee. 

Voted,  That  the  Lowell  medals  shall  correspond 
in  size  and  value  with  the  Appleton  medals,  and 
that  the  committee  on  medals  be  and  hereby  are 
authorized  and  instructed  to  procure  suitable  dies 
for  this  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cheever  Newhall,  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  $300,  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasur)' not  otherwise  appropriated, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  Commit- 
tee for  the  increase  of  the  Library,  and  that  said 
committee  report  a  list  of  such  books  as  they  re- 
commend to  the  Society  for  approval. 

Voted,  To  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  appropriated 
for  tlie  salary  of  the  Librarian. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cheever  Newhall, 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  of  Finance  be  in- 
structed to  invest  $2,600  of  tlie  amount  received 
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the  present  yoar  from  the  Treasurer  of  Mount  Au-  i  debt  of  the  Society  which  becomes  thie  and  paya- 
burn,  in    stock  :it  their  discretion,  and   that    it  be     blc  in  May,  1849.  E.  C.   R.   Walker, 

held  and  specially  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  )  Recording  Secretary. 
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The  stilted  incetinii  of  this  Society  was  held  as 
usual  on  Tuesday  evenin<T,  January  19,  1847, — tlie 
President  in  the  chair. 

Another  severely  told  cvenin<r  affected  the  display 
and  attendance.  There  were  shown  one  small  col- 
lection of  plants  in  pots  ;  two  beautiful  baskets  of 
Flowers,  and  two  handsome  Bouquets.  Of  vegeta- 
bles there  were  two  extensive  collections  ;  a  dish  of 
Tomatoes,  and  another  of  Mushrooms.  A  number 
of  varieties  of  Apples  were  presented  by  a  member, 
which  he  had  received  from  General  Wade  of  Cin- 
cinnatti. 

Premiums  awarded  on  this  occasion,  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz  : 

For  a  display  of  plants  in  pots  and  glasses,  a 
special  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Peter  Raabe.  For 
the  best  Bouquet,  to  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  J. 
Dundas  ;  for  the  next  best  Bou(|uet,  to  Andrew 
Drvburwh.  A  special  premium  of  three  dollars,  for 
a  basket  Bouquet,  to  Peter  Raabe  ;  another  of  two 
dollars,  for  a  basket,  to  Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to 
Caleb  Cope. 

The  committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  fruit  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  display  of 
Apples,  raised  by  General  Wade,  of  Cincinnati, 
sent  by  him  to  Dr.  Brinkle,  of  the  following  vari- 
eties :'  Esopus  Spitzenberg  Lady  Apple,  Black 
Gilliflower,  Surprise,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Pippin,  Un- 
known,  and  another  variety,  w^hich  would  not  keep, 
was  also  sent.  The  first  two  varieties  were  equal 
to  any  specimens  that  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  ;  with  the  others  they  were  not 
familiar,  but  the  specimens  exhibited  were  very 
fine. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  awarded  the  pre- 
miums for  the  most  interesting,  and  the  next  most 
interesting  displays,  to  Anthony  Felten  ;  and  special 
premiums  of  one  dollar  each,  for  a  fine  display  of 
Tomatoes,  to  Benjamin  Gulliss,  gardener  to  Jacob 
Snider,  Jr.  ;  and  for  two  dishes  of  Mushrooms,  to 
Archibald  Henderson,  gardener  to  Wharton  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  unfinished  business  of  last  meeting,  being  the 
consideration  of  the  schedule  of  premiums  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Various  amendments  were  proposed, 
when  the  whole  subject  was  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  ten,  for  revision  and  report 
to  an  adjourned  stated  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
28th  instant. 

The  committee  consists  of  Thomas  Hancock,  Dr. 
Wm.  D-  Brinkle,  James  Ritchie,  James  Remington, 
Wra.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas  McEuen,  George 
Zantzinger,  James  Bisset,  Andrew  Dryburgh,  and 
John  Sherwood. 


The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees  for  the  ensuing  j'car  : — 

Committee  fur  estublishitig  the  names  of  Fruits  : 
Dr.  Wm.  D.  Brinkle,  Thomas  Hancock.  E.  W. 
Keyser,  James  D.  Fulton,  and  Dr.  Tlios.  McEiien. 

Committee  for  establishini;  Premiums :  Thomas 
Hancock,  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Brinkle,  James  Ritchie, 
James  Remington,  and  William  Chalmers. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Isaac  Elliott,  A.  R. 
Chambers  and  Jno.  R.  Brinkle. 

Committee  for  the  distribution  of  Seeds,  etc. : 
Thos.  C.  Percival,  J.  Snider,  Jr.  and  J.  Rutherford, 
Jr. 

Committee  on  new  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables:  John  B.  Smith,  Dr.  James  H.  Brad- 
ford, Thomas  P.  James,  Dr.  A.  L.  Ellw^'n,  and 

A.  L.  Kennedy. 

Library  Committee :  Robert  Buist,  Thos  P. 
James,  Peter  K.  Gorgas,  Dr.  Thos.  McEuen,  and 
Wm.  MeGuigan. 

Committee  to  superintend  Exhibitions:  Wm. 
Chalmers,  Chairman.     William  Ashbridge,   Isaac 

B.  Baxter,  James  Bisset,  H.  B.  Blanchard,  Dr. 
Wm.  D.  Brinkle,  Robert  Burwell,  Alexander  Caie, 
George  B.  Deacon,  John  Dick,  Wm.  H.  Dilling- 
ham, Henry  A.  Drecr,  Richard  Felters,  Peter  K. 
Gorgas,  William  Johns.  W.  F.  Jones,  E.  W.  Key- 
ser, R.  Kilvington,  Nathaniel  Knowles,  P.  Macken- 
zie, Dr.  Thomas  McEuen,  E.  Meredith,  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  C.  Percival,  Richard  Price,  Peter 
Raabe,  John  Rutherford,  Jr.,  S.  R-  Simmons,  W. 
Sinton,  C.  S.  Smith,  Wra.  S.  Vaux,  Dr.  G.  Watson, 
and  G.  Zantzinger. 

Members  elected :  John  O.  Hughes,  Florist,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  Newark,  Del. 
and  S.  Austin  Allibone. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
January   19,   1847 — 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dillingham,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Charles  Stephen  Smith,  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Zantzinger  and 
Meredith  tellers,  who  reported,  after  the  ballotting, 
that  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  officers : 

President :  Caleb  Cope. 

Vice-Presidents:  General  R.  Patterson,  David 
Landreth,  James  Dundas,  and  Joshua  Longstreth. 

Treasurer :  John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary  :   Thomas  C.  Percival. 

Recording  Secretary  :  Thomas  P.  James. 

Which  result  was  announced  by  the  chairman, 
and  those  gentlemen  declared  duly  elected. 

Tho.mas  p.  James,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
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"  The  man  who  loves  not  trees,  to  look 
at  them,  to  lie  under  them,  to  climb  up 
them,  (once  more  a  schoolboy)  would  make 
no  bones  of  murdering  Mrs.  Jeffs.  In  what 
one  imaginable  attribute,  that  it  ought  to  pos- 
sess, is  a  tree,  pray,  deficient  ?  Light,  shade, 
shelter,  coolness,  freshness,  music, — all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  dew  and  dreams  drop- 
ping through  their  soft  twilight,  at  eve  and 
morn, — dropping  direct,  soft,  sweet,  sooth- 
ing, restorative  from  heaven.  Withont  trees, 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  we  have 
had  houses,  ships,  bridges,  easy  chairs,  or 
coffins,  or  almost  any  single  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries, comforts,  or  conveniences  of  life  ? 
Without  trees,  one  man  might  have  been 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  but 
not  another  with  a  wooden  ladle." 


of  sympathy  with  the  good  and  beautiful, 
must  involuntarily  respond  to  this  rhapsody 
of  Christopher  North's,  in  behalf  of  trees 
— the  noblest  and  proudest  drapery  that  sets 
off  the  figure  of  our  fair  planet.  Every 
man's  better  sentiments  would  involuntarily 
lead  him  to  cherish,  respect,  and  admire 
trees.     And  no  one  who  has  sense  enough 


in  one  of  our  grand  and  majestic  forest 
trees,  could  ever  destroy  it,  unnecessarily, 
without  a  painful  feeling,  we  should  say, 
akin  at  least  to  murder  in  the  fourth  degree. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising, when,  from  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, what  the  phrenologists  call  the  princi- 
ple of  destrucliveness,  gets  excited,  how  sad- 
ly men's  better  feelings  are  warped  and 
smothered.  Thus,  old  soldiers  sweep  away 
ranks  of  men  with  as  little  compunction  as 
the  mower  swings  his  harmless  scythe  in  a 
meadow  ;  and  settlers,  pioneers,  and  squat- 
ters, girdle  and  make  a  clearing,  in  a  cen- 
tennial forest,  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest 
that  ever  God  planted,  with  no  more  re- 
morse than  we  have  in  brushing  away  dusty 
cobwebs.     We  are  not  now  about  to  declaim 


Every  man,  who  has  in  his  nature  a  spark "  against  war,  as  a  member  of  the  peace  so- 


ciety, or  against  planting  colonies  and  ex- 
tending the  human  family,  as  would  a  dis- 
ciple of  Dr.  Malthus.  These  are  probably 
both  wise  means  of  progress,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Worker. 

But  it  is  properly  our  business  to  bring 
men  back  to  their  better  feelings,  when  the 
fever  of  destruction  is  over.     If  our  ances- 


rightly  to  understand  the  wonderful  system  j  tors  found  it  wise  and  necessary  to  cut  down 
of  life,  order,  and  harmonv,  that  is  involved  I  vast    forests,    it    is    all    the    more    needful 
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that  their  descendants  should  plant  trees. 
We  shall  do  our  part,  thereff)re,  towards 
awakening  again,  that  natural  love  of  trees, 
which  this  long  warfare  against  them — this 
continual  laying  the  axe  at  their  roots — so 
common  in  a  new  country,  has,  in  so  many 
places,  well  nigh  extinguished.  We  ought 
not  to  cease,  till  every  man  feels  it  to  be 
one  of  his  moral  duties  to  become  a  planter 
of  trees ;  until  every  one  feels,  indeed, 
that,  if  it  is  the  mcst  patriotic  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  make  the  earth  yield  two 
blades  of  grass  instead  of  one,  it  is  far 
more  so  to  cause  trees  to  grow  where  no 
foliage  has  waved  and  fluttered  before — 
trees,  which  are  not  only  full  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  always,  but  to  which  old  Time 
himself  grants  longer  leases  than  he  does 
to  ourselves,  so  that  he  who  plants  them 
wisely,  is  more  certain  of  receiving  the 
thanks  of  posterity,  than  the  most  persuasive 
orator,  or  the  most  prolific  writer  of  his  day 
and  generation. 

The  especial  theme  of  our  lamentation 
touching  trees,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
the  general  neglect  and  inattention  to  their 
many  charms,  in  country  towns  and  villages. 
We  say  general,  for  our  mind  dwells  with 
unfeigned  delight  upon  exceptions — many 
beautiful  towns  and  villages  in  NewEngland, 
where  the  verdure  of  the  loveliest  elms  waves 
like  grand  lines  of  giant  and  graceful  plumes 
above  the  house  tops,  giving  an  air  of  rural 
beauty,  that  speaks  louder  for  the  good  ha- 
bits of  inhabitants,  than  the  pleasant  sound 
of  an  hundred  church  bells.  We  remember 
Northampton,  Springfield,  New  Haven, 
Stockbridge,  and  others,  whose  long  and 
pleasant  avenues  are  refreshing  and  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon.  We  do  not  forget  that 
large  and  sylvan  park,  with  undulating  sur- 
face, the  Boston  Common,  or  that  really  ad- 
mirable city  arboretum  of  rare  trees,  Wash- 


mgton  Square  of  Philad«'lphia.*  Their 
groves  are  as  beloved  and  sacred  in  our 
eyes,  as  those  of  the  Deo-dar  arc  to  the  de- 
vout Brahmins. 

But  these  are,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  only  the  exceptions  to  the  average 
condition  of  our  country  towns.  As  an  ofT- 
set  to  them,  how  many  towns,  how  many 
villages,  could  we  name,  where  rude  and 
uncouth  streets  bask  in  the  summer  heat, 
and  revel  in  the  noontide  glare,  with  scarce- 
ly a  leaf  to  shelter  or  break  the  painful  mo- 
notony ?  Towns  and  villages,  where  there 
is  no  lack  of  trade,  no  apparent  want  of 
means,  where  houses  are  yearly  built,  and 
children  weekly  born,  but  where  you  might 
imagine  from  their  barrenness,  that  the  soil 
had  been  cursed,  and  it  refused  to  support 
the  life  of  a  single  tree. 

What  must  be  done  in  such  cases  ?  There 
must  be  at  least  one  right-feeling  man  in 
every  such  Sodom.  Let  him  set  vigorously 
at  work,  and  if  he  cannot  induce  his  neigh- 
bors to  join  him,  he  must  not  be  disheart- 
ened— let  him  him  plant  and  cherish  care- 
fully a  few  trees,  if  only  half  a  dozen.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  grow  vigorously,  and 
like  the  native  elm,  soon  make  themselves 
felt  and  seen  wherever  they  maybe  placed. 
In  a  very  few  years  they  will  preach  more 
eloquent  orations  than  "  gray  goose  quills" 
can  write.  Their  luxuriant  leafy  arms, 
swaying  and  waving  to  and  fro,  will  make 
more  convincing  gestures  than  any  member 
of  congress  or  stump  speaker,  and  if  there 
is  any  love  of  nature  dormant  in  the  dusty 
hearts  of  the  villagers,  we  prophecy  that  in 
a  very  short  time  there  will  be  such  a  gen- 
eral yearning  after  green  trees,  that  the 
whole  place  will  become  a  bower  of  fresh- 
ness and  verdure. 

*  Which  probably  contains  more  well  grown  specimens  of 
different  species  of  forest  trees,  than  any  similar  space  of 
ground  in  America. 
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In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  govern- 
ment makes  it  a  duty  for  every  landholder 
to  plant  trees  in  the  highways,  before  his 
property  ;  and  in  a  few  towns  that  we  have 
heard  of,  no  young  bachelor  can  take  a  wife 
till  he  has  planted  a  tree.  We  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  either  of  these  regula- 
tions. But  Americans,  it  must  be  confessed, 
do  not  like  to  be  over-governed,  or  compel- 
ed  into  doing  even  beautiful  things.  We 
therefore  recommend,  as  an  example  to  all 
country  towns,  that  most  praise-worthy  and 
successful  mode  of  achieving  this  result, 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

This,  as  we  learn,  is  no  less  than  an  Or- 
namental Tree  Society.  An  association, 
whose  business  and  pleasure  it  is  to  turn  dusty 
lanes  and  bald  highways  into  alleys  and  ave- 
nues of  coolness  and  verdure.  Making  a 
"  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,"  is 
scarcely  more  of  a  rural  miracle  than  may 
be  wrought  by  this  simple  means.  It  is 
quite  incredible  how  much  spirit  such  a  so- 
ciety, composed  at  first,  of  a  few  really  zeal- 
lous  arboriculturists,  may  beget  in  a  coun- 
try neighborhood.  Some  men  there  are,  in 
every  such  place,  who  are  too  much  oc- 
cupied, with  what  they  consider  more  im- 
portant matters,  ever  to  plant  a  single  tree, 
unsolicited.  But  these  are  readily  acted  upon 
by  a  society,  who  work  for  "  the  public 
good,"  and  who  move  an  individual  of  this 
kind,  much  as  a  town  meeting  moves  him, 
by  the  greater  weight  of  numbers.  Others 
there  are,  who  can  only  be  led  into  tasteful 
improvement,  by  the  principle  of  imitation, 
and  who  consequently  will  not  begin  to 
plant  trees,  till  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so. 
And  again,  others  who  grudge  the  trifling 
cost  of  putting  out  a  shade  tree,  but  who  will 
be  shamed  into  it,  by  the  example  of  every 
neighbor  around  them — neighbors  who  have 


been  stimulated  into  action  by  the  zeal  of 
the  society.  And  last  of  all,  as  we  have 
learned,  there  is  here  and  there,  an  instance 
of  some  slovenly  and  dogged  farmer,  who 
positively  refuses  to  take  the  trouble  to 
plant  a  single  twig  by  the  road-side.  Such 
an  individual,  the  society  commiserate,  and 
beg  him  to  let  them  plant  the  trees  in  front 
of  his  estate,  at  their  own  cost ! 

In  this  way,  little  by  little,  the  Ornament- 
al Tree  Society  accomplishes  its  ends.  In  a 
few  years  it  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
its  village  the  pride  of  the  citizens — for 
even  those  who  were  the  most  tardy  to 
catch  the  planting  fever,  are  at  last — such 
is  the  silent  and  irresistible  influence  of 
sylvan  beauty — the  loudest  champions  of 
green  trees — and  the  delight  of  all  travellers, 
who  treasure  it  up  in  their  hearts,  as  one 
does  a  picture  drawn  by  poets,  and  colored 
by  the  light  of  some  divine  genius. 

We  heartily  commend,  therefore,  this 
plan  of  Social  Planting  Reform,  to  every 
desolate,  leafless,  and  repulsive  town  and 
village  in  the  country.  There  can  scarcely 
be  one,  where  there  are  not  three  persons  of 
taste  and  spirit  enough  to  organize  such  a 
society  ;  and  once  fairly  in  operation,  its 
members  will  never  cease  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  beauty  and  comfort  they 
have  produced.  Every  tree  which  they 
plant,  and  which  grows  up  in  after  years 
into  a  giant  trunk  and  grand  canopy  of  foli- 
age, will  be  a  better  monument  (though  it 
may  bear  no  lying  inscription)  than  many  an 
unmeaning  obelisk  of  marble  or  granite. 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
best  trees  for  adorning  the  streets  of  rural 
towns  and  villages.  With  the  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  fine  trees  which  flour- 
ish in  this  country,  there  is  abundant  rea- 
son for  asking,  "  where  shall  we  choose  ?" 
And  although  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
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space  at  this  moment,  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  in  detail,  we  may  venture  two  or 
three  hints  about  it. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  so  captivating  to 
the  mass  of  human  beings,  as  novelty.  And 
there  is  a  fashion  in  trees,  which  sometimes 
has  a  sway  no  less  rigorous  than  that  of  a 
Parisian  modiste.  Hence,  while  we  have 
the  finest  indigenous,  ornamental  trees  in 
the  world,  growing  in  our  native  forests,  it 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  them  blindly 
overlooked  for  foreign  species,  that  have 
not  half  the  real  charms,  and  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  Avas  a  general 
Lomhardy  "poplar  epidemic.  This  tall  and 
formal  tree,  striking  and  admirable  enough, 
if  very  sparingly  introduced  in  landscape 
planting,  is,  of  all  others,  most  abominable, 
in  its  serried  stifTness  and  monotony,  w^hen 
planted  in  avenues,  or  straight  lines.  Yet 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  ornamental  planting 
of  that  period,  was  made  up  of  this  now 
decrepid  and  condemned  tree. 

So  too,  we  recall  one  or  two  of  our  villa- 
ges, where  the  soil  would  have  produced 
any  of  our  finest  forest  trees,  yet  where  the 
only  trees  thought  worthy  of  attention  by 
the  inhabitants,  are  the  Ailanthus  and  the 
Paper  Mulberry. 

The  principle  which  Avould  govern  us,  if 
we  Avere  planting  the  streets  of  rural  towns, 
is  this  :  Select  the  finest  indigenous  tree  or 
trees;  such  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
place  will  bring  to  the  highest  perjection. 
Thus,  if  it  were  a  neighborhood  where  the 
Elm  flourished  peculiarly  well,  or  the  Maple, 
or  the  Beech,  we  would  directly  adopt  the 
tree  indicated.  We  would  then,  in  time, 
succeed  in  producing  the  finest  possible  spe- 
cimens of  the  species  selected  :  while,  if  we 
adopted,  for  the  sake  of  fashion  or  novelty, 


a  foreign  tree,  we  should  j)robably  only  suc- 
ceed in  getting  poor  and  meagre  specimens. 
It  is  because  this  principle  has  been,  per- 
haps accidentally,  pursued,  that  the  villages 
of  New-England  are  so  celebrated  for  their 
sylvan  charms.  The  Elm  is,  we  think,  no 
where  seen  in  more  majesty,  greater  luxuri- 
ance, or  richer  beauty,  than  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut ;  and  it  is  because  the 
soil  is  so  truly  congenial  to  it,  that  the  elm- 
adorned  streets  of  the  villages  there,  elicit 
so  much  admiration.  They  are  not  only 
well  planted  with  trees — but  with  a  kind  of 
tree  which  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
there.  Who  can  forget  the  fine  lines  of  the 
Sugar  Maple,  in  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts ?  They  are  in  our  eyes  the  rural 
glory  of  the  place.  The  soil  there  is  their 
own,  and  they  have  attained  a  beautiful  sym- 
metry and  development.  Yet  if,  instead 
of  maples,  poplars  or  willows  had  been 
planted,  how  marked  would  have  been  the 
difference  of  efTect. 

There  are  no  grander  or  more  superb 
trees,  than  our  American  Oaks.  Those  who 
know  them  only  as  they  grow  in  the  midst, 
or  on  the  skirts  of  a  thick  forest,  have  no 
proper  notion  of  their  dignity  and  beauty, 
when  planted  and  grown  in  an  avenue,  or 
where  they  have  full  space  to  develop.  Now, 
there  are  many  districts  where  the  native 
luxuriance  of  the  oak  woods,  points  out  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  soil  for  this  tree. 
If  we  mistake  not,  such  is  the  case  where 
that  charming  rural  town  in  this  state,  Can- 
andaigua,  stands.  Yet,  we  confess  we  were 
not  a  little  pained,  in  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Canandaigua,  the  past  season,  to 
find  them  mainly  lined  with  that  compara- 
tively meagre  tree,  the  Locust.  How  much 
finer  and  more  imposing,  for  the  long  prin- 
cipal street  of  Canandaigua,  would  be  an 
avenue  of  our  finest   and   hardiest  native 
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oaks — rich  in  foliage  and  grand  in   every 
part  of  their  trunks  and  branches.* 

Though  we  think  our  native  weeping 
Elm,  our  Sugar  Maple,  and  two  or  three  of 
our  Oaks,  the  finest  of  street  trees  for  coun- 
try villages,  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
others  which  may  be  adopted,  when  the  soil 
is  their  own,  with  the  happiest  effect.  What 
could  well  be  more  beautiful,  for  example, 
for  a  village  with  a  deep  mellow  soil,  than 
a  long  avenue  of  that  tall  and  most  elegant 
tree  the  Tulip-tree  or  Whitewood  ?  For  a 
village  in  a  mountainous  district,  like  New- 
Lebanon,  in  this  State,  we  would  perhaps 
choose  the  White  Pine,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  grand  and  striking  effect.  In  Ohio, 
the  Cucumber-tree  would  make  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  admirable  avenues,  and  at 
the  south  what  could  be  conceived  more 
captivating  than  a  village  whose  streets 
were  lined  with  rows  of  the  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora?  We  know  how  little  common  minds 
appreciate  these  natural  treasures;  how  much 
the  less  because  they  are  common  in  the 
woods  about  them.  Still,  such  are  the  trees 
which  should  be  planted ;  for  fine  forest 
trees  are  fast  disappearing,  and  planted 
trees, grown  in  a  soil  fully  congenial  to  them, 
will,  as  we  have  already  said,  assume  a 
character  of  beauty  and  grandeur  that  will 
arrest  the  attention  and  elicit  the  admira- 
tion of  every  traveller. 


The  variety  of  trees  for  cities — densely 
crowded  cities — is  but  small ;  and  this, 
chiefly,  because  the  warm  brick  walls  are 
such  hiding  places  and  nurseries  for  insects, 
that  many  fine  trees— fine  for  the  country 
and  for  rural  towns — become  absolute 
pests  in  the  cities.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia, 
we  have  seen,  with  regret,  whole  rows  of  the 
European  Linden  cut  down  within  the  last 
ten  years,  because  this  tree,  in  cities,  is  so 
infested  with  odious  worms  that  it  often  be- 
comes unendurable.  On  this  account  that 
foreign  tree,  the  Ailanthus,  the  strong  scent- 
ed foliage  of  which  no  insect  will  attack,  is 
every  day  becoming  a  greater  metropolitan 
favorite.  The  Maples  are  among  the  thrifti- 
est and  most  acceptable  trees  for  large  cities, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  more  vigorous,  clean- 
er, hardier,  or  more  graceful  than  the  Silver 
Maple,   {Acer  eriocarpum.) 

We  must  defer  any  further  remarks  for 
the  present ;  but  we  must  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  planting  season  is  at  hand. 
Let  every  man,  whose  soul  is  not  a  desert, 
plant  trees  ;  and  that  not  alone  for  himself 
— within  the  bounds  of  his  own  demesne, 
but  in  the  streets,  and  along  the  rural  high- 
ways of  his  neighborhood.  Thus  he  will 
not  only  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
neighborhood  and  county  in  which  he 
lives,  but  earn,  honestly,  and  well,  the 
thanks  of  his  fellow  men. 
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BY  WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


It  seems  a  matter  of  amazement  that  so 
much  apathy  should  exist  in  regard  to  the 
Vine  culture,   when  other   objects   of  both 


*  The  Oak  is  easily  transplanted  from  the  nurseries — though 
not  from  the  woods,  unless  in  the  latter  case,  it  has  been 
prepared  a  year  beforehand,  by  shortening  the  roots  and 
branches. 


horticultural  and  agricultural  interest  are 
exciting  such  marked  attention,  and  when 
we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  lands 
that  might  be  most  lucratively  devoted  to  the 
production  of  an  article  for  which  we  are 
paying  an  annual  tribute  of  millions  to  for- 
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eign  nations  less  favorably  situated  than 
ourselves.  The  God  of  nature  placed  no 
edible  species  of  the  Grape  in  Europe,  and 
the  varieties  of  the  Persian  species,  (  Vitis 
vi?iifera)  when  first  introduced  to  France, 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  winters  of  her 
Mediterranean  shores.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Vine  has  become  acclimated  through- 
out that  country,  and  we  now  see  flourish- 
ing vineyards  every  where  on  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine,  and  even  extending  much  far- 
ther to  the  north.  All  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  Grape,  which  comprise  the  diver- 
sified vineyards  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  the 
seminal  productions  of  a  single  original 
species,  which  was  the  only  one  nature  be- 
stowed on  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Turning  to  our  country,  we  find  that  our 
bounteous  Benefactor  planted  on  our  soil 
six  edible  species  of  the  grape,  with  hundreds 
of  native   varieties,  scattered  through   our 
forests  from  Maine  to  Texas.     Many  of  these 
varieties  are  highly  estimable  as  table  fruit, 
and  all  are  susceptible  of  making  wine,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  varieties  of 
the  Fox  Grape,  all  are  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose,   and  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Fitis  (xstivalis,  and  of  the  Scuppernong  (  Vitis 
vulpina)  are  pre-eminently  so.     It  is  also  a 
remarkable  fact  that  2000  gallons  of  wine 
per  acre  have  been  produced  in  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  when  one-third  of  that 
quantity   would   be  deemed  an  enormous 
yield    in   Europe.     The  cause  is  obvious, 
and  is  plainly  attributable  to  the  intensity 
of  the  summer's  heat  throughout  our  land. 
In  France,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  Grape  vine  is  cultivated  as  a 
small  shrub,  this  peculiar  mode  of  culture 
being  rendered  necessary  to  counteract  the 
inappropriateness   of  climate  to  an   exotic 
brought  from  a  much  warmer  climate  ;  and 
the  necessary  adoption  of  this  course  renders 


the  crop  diminutive,  when  contrasted  with 
the  product,  which  a  more  congenial  climate 
would  afford.  But  an  active  movement  has 
recently  taken  place,  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  to  counteract  this  evil,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hardy  varieties  of  the 
Grape  from  America,  and  by  producing 
seminal  hybrids  of  a  similar  robust  char- 
acter. We  already  see  the  Isabella,  Alex- 
ander, and  Catawba  Grapes,  announced  in 
their  publications,  as  estimable  varieties, 
and  as  imparting  to  their  wines  *'  un  gout 
particulier ;"  and  we  find  enumerated  in 
their  nursery  catalogues,  fourteen  varieties 
of  American  Grapes. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Margrave  of  Baden 
formed  a  vineyard  composed  of  above  twen- 
ty varieties  of  American  Grapes,  which  he 
obtained  from  our  nurseries,  and  recently, 
Mr.  Vibert,  an  eminent  writer  on  the  Vine 
Culture,  has  translated  and  re-published  at 
Paris,  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  written 
by  myself  in  1830.  The  vigor  of  this  nevw 
race  of  the  Vine,  is  commented  upon  with 
astonishment  by  their  writers,  and  they  no 
longer  deem  it  a  fable,  that  some  American 
vines  spread  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
Carolina,  and  that  they  may  be  extended 
equally  in  other  localities. 

Here,  partaking,  as  it  were,  of  the  general 
character  of  our  country,  the  Vine  extends 
its  tendrils  far  and  wide,  impatient  of  re- 
straint ;  whilst  nurtured  and  warmed  by  the 
richness  of  our  soil  and  the  glowing  rays  of 
a  bright  and  unimpeded  sunshine,  it  presents 
to  the  mind  in  its  wide  expansion  and  ample 
development,  another  emblem  of  the  ge- 
nius of  our  country.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  highly  intelligent  observers,  that  the 
growth  of  trees  in  North  America  when 
contrasted  with  Europe  is  as  5  to  3  ;  but  this 
is  intended  to  apply  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  both  continents,  and  it  may  be  ap- 
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plied  with  far  greater  force  to  such  exotics 
as  have  been  introduced  there  from  warmer 
and  more  congenial  climes,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Persian  Grape. 

Where  stand  my  countrymen  ?  Why, 
let  me  ask,  should  their  industry  be  latent 
in  this  one  pursuit  of  the  Vine  culture, 
whilst  the  prairies  are  becoming  surcharged 
with  grain,  the  cotton  fields  annually  ex- 
tending their  area,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  tM-n  asunder  to  unveil  her  mineral 
riches? 

True  independence  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction from  our  own  soil,  of  every  article 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of 
man.     Why  then  should  we  pay  tribute  for 
that  which  our  country  is  so  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  afford  us,  and  which  has  been 
marked  out  by  the  Deity  as  one  of  her  nat- 
ural productions  ?     We  already  witness  the 
success  of  numerous  vineyards  in  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,   and  Georgia, 
and  the  successful  efforts  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  of  Cincinnati,  a  man  entitled  to  the 
highest  honors,  in  the  establishment  of  ex- 
tensive   vineyards  in  that  vicinity,  which 
already  comprise  200  acres.     Every  where 
around  us  we  see  the  native  varieties  of  the 
Grape  flourishing  without  care,  and  yielding 
abundant  crops,  and  there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  of  profitable  results  from  the   cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
from  the  immense  demand  which  already 
exists,  and  which  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
purer  and  cheaper  product  of  our  own  soil. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  consideration  of 
influence  the  vine  culture  would  have  on 
society.     Many  persons  may  oppose  it  from 
a  supposition  that  it  would  generate  or  in- 
crease intemperance,  when  the  very  reverse 
must  necessarily  be  the  result. 

To  come  to  the  rationale  on  this  point, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in  our  ' 


arguments  and  decision  ;  it  is  an  established 
fact,  that  man  throughout  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations,  has  sought  out  some  bev- 
erage to  repair  bodily  exhaustion,  or  to 
cheer  the  mind  by  exhiliration.  The  pure 
juice  of  the  Grape  is  an  innocent  beverage, 
grateful  to  our  senses  and  nourishing  to  the 
system,  and  if  its  use  in  its  natural  state 
would  not  be  beneficial,  it  is  scarcely  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  the  Deity  would  have 
scattered  vines  so  profusely  throughout  our 
country,  and  imparted  to  it  the  susceptibility 
of  adaptation  throughout  such  wide-spread 
regions. 

That  man  has  abused  and  perverted  its 
use,  is  no  argument  against  the  article  in 
its  pure  and  natural  state,  for  what  gift 
of  Providence  is  there  that  has  not  been 
more  or  less  abused  ? 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  point  to 
every  country  where  wine  is  produced  in 
abundance,  as  the  abodes  of  temperance, 
and  where  intoxication  is  comparatively  un- 
known ;  and  then  to  point  to  the  non-pro- 
ducing countries  as  those  where  intemper- 
ance is  the  appalling  curse  of  the  land.     In 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
where  cheap  wines  abound,  intemperance 
is  a  parasite  that  finds  naught  to  cherish  its 
direful  expansion.     But  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Germany,  the  British  Amer- 
ican Provinces,  and  in  our  own  country,  in- 
temperance stalks  abroad  in  full  noonday 
power,  and  it  appears  by  recent  expositions  in 
regard  to  the  populous  cities  of  England,  that 
all  branches  of  society,  and  even  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  are  tainted  and  pollu- 
ted by  the  curse  of  alcohol.     So  exempt  is 
Italy,  with  its  almost  universally  vine-clad 
hills  and  vales,  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  that 
it  is  net  long  since  a  challenge  was  pub- 
lished, defying  any  one  to  say  that  he  ever 
saw  a  drunken  man  in  that  country.     Much 
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has  already  been  done  to  eradicate  this  evil 
from  our  own  country,  but  a  perfectly  tri- 
umphant result  can  never  be  attained,  until 
vineyards  become  widely  extended  through- 
out our  land,  nor  by  any  other  means  than 
superseding  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  gen- 


eral substitute  of  pure  and  unadulterated 
wines,  which  are  weaker  than  cider,  and 
impart  a  moderate  degree  of  exhiliration 
to  the  weary,  without  producing  intoxica- 
ting effects. 

Fliisking,  Jan.  1847. 


On  Propagating   Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Pieces  of  the  Roots. 
BY  ANDREW  SAUL,  HIGHLAND  NURSERIES. 


This  mode  of  multiplying  scarce  trees  and 
plants,  does  not  appear  to  be  practiced  by 
our  horticulturists  as  generally  as  it  ad- 
vantageously may  be  ;  either  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation,  or 
of  the  many  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  &c.,  that 
can  successfully  be  propagated  in  this  man- 
ner, when  other  means  are  difficult,  and 
often  impracticable. 

The  manner  in  which  cuttings  of  the 
roots  should  be  prepared,  is  to  cut  a  piece 
of  root  horizontally  in  lengths  of  from  one 
to  five  or  six  inches,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  root  and  kind  of  plant  to  be  pro- 
pagated ;  thus  in  preparing  cuttings  of  roots 
of  the  Chinese  Ailanthus,  [Aglandulosa,)  or 
the  paper  mulberry,  {Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera,)  the  plants  most  commonly  propagated 
in  this  way,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
the  pieces  from  three  to  five  or  six  inches 
long ;  while  pieces  of  an  inch  long,  are  suffi- 
cient of  such  green-house  plants  as  Pelargo- 
niums, Acacias,  or  that  beautiful  little  plant, 
Bouvardia  triphylla  of  the  old  catalogues, 
all  of  which  increase  freely  when  propaga- 
ted in  this  manner,  and  the  latter  of  which 
is  difficult  of  propagation  by  any  other 
means. 

Among  the  numerous  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  which  may  easily  and  successfully  be 
propagated  in  this  way,  may  be  enumerated 
most  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  follow- 


ing genera,  viz,'  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
new  and  yet  rare  tree,  Paulownia  imperia- 
lis,  as  well  as  Ailafithus,  Catalpa,  Brous- 
sonetia, Madura,  Gymnodadus,  Kfdrmteria, 
Paliurus,  Popfidus,  Rhus,  jJcacia  (the  half- 
hardy  varieties,  such  as  julibrissin,)  Ehag- 
nus,  IlippopfuB,  Ilalexia,  Laurus,  [Sassafras 
and  Benzoin,)  Cydonia,  Bignonia,  &c.  &c. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Acanthus,  Anchusa, 
and  many  others  of  the  Boragineee  ;  most 
of  the  fleshy  rooted  species  of  Campanula, 
such  as  pyramidalis ;  also  Papaver,  Gail- 
lardia,  'jOreum,  &c.,  &c.  Hot-house,  and 
green-house  plants,  and  many  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Acacia,  especially  pubescens,  decip- 
iens  verticillafa,  and  others  of  similar  hab- 
its ;  Bouvardia,  Convolvulus,  Ipomea,  Pelar- 
gonium, Geranium,  Erodium,  Dais  cotini fo- 
lia, Nandina  dofnestica,  &c.,  &c.,  together 
with  many  others  of  the  sayjie  natural  orders, 
and  of  similar  structure  and  habits  of  other 
natural  orders. 

In  the  above  list  there  are  some  plants  of 
easy  propagation  by  cuttings  of  the  branches, 
or  seeds  when  they  can  be  obtained,  but 
they  are  mentioned  here  as  a  hint  to  those 
who  perhaps  may  not  know  that  they  can 
be  increased  in  this  manner,  and  under 
some  circumstances,  may  be  so  to  advantage. 
Thus,  if  a  new  Pelargonium  is  originated, 
and  it  is  of  importance  it  should  be  increased 
as  speedily  as  possible  for  dissemination  ; 
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the  branches  of  a  medium  sized  plant,  if 
cut  up  into  the  smallest  pieces  for  cuttings, 
will  afford  but  a  moderate  stock  ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  and  the  earth  carefully  shook  out  from 
among  the  roots,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
those  cut  into  pieces  of  an  inch  long,  each 
of  which  will  make  a  plant,  those  will  add 
materiall)'  to  the  stock  in  the  same  time; 
while  the  plant  may  be  re-potted,  and  will 
soon  recover  again,  and  make  new  roots  and 
branches. 

The  best  season  to  prepare  roots  for  pro- 
pagation in  this  way,  is  the  spring,  for  all 
hardy  plants,  and  spring  and  early  summer 
for  pot  plants.  The  best  moment,  is  that 
when  a  plant  manifests  the  first  disposition 
of  being  excited  into  growth.  Roots,  pre- 
pared as  above  directed,  of  the  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  growing  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  may  be  planted  out  in  rows  in  the 
open  ground.  The  soil  being  made  mellow 
and  deep,  the  roots  should  be  planted  so  as 
to  leave  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  just 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the 
root  cuttings  are  planted  in  rows  running 
east  and  west,  they  may  be  shaded  with  ad- 
vantage, for,a  few  weeks  at  first,  by  aboard 
set  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  row.  This 
will  usually  ensure  the  growth  of  all  roots, 
cuttings  of  the  hardier  trees  and  shrubs. 
Those  not  so  easily  excited  into  growth  in  the 
above  way,  had  better  be  planted  under 
frames  or  hand  glasses  in  the  open  ground, 
and  kept  close  until  they  begin  to  grow, 
when  they  should  have  air  occasionally,  as 
the  weather  may  permit,  gradually  increas- 


ing it,  until  finally  the  light  or  sash  can  be 
dispensed  with;  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  plants  should  be  planted  in  frames 
or  hand-glasses,  on  hot-beds, either  planted  in 
the  earth  placed  directly  on  the  hot-bed,  or  in 
boxes,  or  shallow  flower  pots  placed  on  the 
hot-bed  in  the  frame,  to  be  attended  to  as 
regards  air,  &c.,  as  above  ;  cuttings  of  the 
roots  of  hot-house  and  green-house  plants, 
should  always  be  planted  in  pots,  the  top  or 
upper  end  of  the  root  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  before,  and  should  be  kept 
in  the  hot-bed,  hot-house,  green-house,  or 
propagating  house,  as  may  be  most  conven- 
ient, and  shall  appear  most  congenial  to  the 
kind  of  plant  to  be  thus  increased. 

A.  Saul. 

Newburgh,  January,  1S47. 


[The  above  brief  hints  on  a  mode  of  pro- 
pagating trees  and  plants  which  is  but  little 
practiced  in  the  United  States,  will  no  doubt 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  amateurs,  or 
to  young  gardeners  who  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  important  details  of  propagation. 
Some  shrubs  and  trees  seldom  bear  seeds, and 
emit  roots  very  slowly  by  layers,  and  hence 
are  not  half  so  general  in  our  ornamental 
plantations  as  they  deserve  to  be.  We  may 
point  to  that  bright  and  pretty  shrub,  the 
Japan  Quince,  [Cydonia  japonica,)  as  a  case 
in  point.  We  have  seen  one  gardener  la- 
bor for  years  to  raise  a  dozen  new  plants  of 
this  shrub,  by  the  ordinary  method  of /ai/er5; 
while  another,  from  bits  of  the  roots  taken 
ofl^the  parent  plant  without  injury  toil,  has 
propagated  an  hundred,  in  a  single  season. 
Ed.] 
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THE  lUZARRi:  ORANGE. 


THE  BIZARRE  ORANGE— A  VEGETABLE  PARADOX. 

UY  J.  W.  KNEVKLS,  FISIIKII.I-  I.ANUINti,   N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir — I  have  translated  and  condensed 
from  that  beautiful  and  somewhat  scarce 
quarto  volume,  the  "  Histoire  dcs  Orangcrs" 
by  R18S0  and  Poiteau,  an  account  of  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus,  described  and 
illustrated  in  that  work.  It  is  a  variety  so 
anomalous  and  so  little  known  in  collections 
in  this  country,  that  perhaps  the  account 
may  interest  some  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers. Yours,  J.  W.  K. 

Fishkill  Landing,  Jan.  8,  1847. 


Fig.  !i5.     TIte  Bizarre  Orange. 

The  Bizarre  Orange. 

Bigaradier  Bizarrerie.     Risso  ET  PoiTKAr. 

Citrus  Bigaradia  Bizaria. 

Melangolo  Bizaria,  ^c,  ^c,  ^e. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  and 
curious  tree  in  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. Its  origin  was  for  a  long  time  held 
in  a  state  of  mysterious  uncertainty  by  the 
pretensions  of  quacks  who  wished  to  pass  it 


off  as  the  result  of  their  ownjwonderriil  art ; 
but  finally  Peter  Nalo,  a  Florentine  physi- 
cian, succeeded  in  tracing  this  Proteus  of 
trees  to  its  true  source.  According  to  him, 
it  sprung  originally  from  seed  in  the  nursery 
of  a  gardener  at  Florence,  and  having 
missed  in  the  inoculation  it  was  accidentally 
overlooked  and  not  regrafted  ;  having  shot 
out  branches  from  the  wild  stock,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  it  bearing  such  extraordina- 
r)'-  fruit  and  was  willing  to  have  it  believed 
that  it  was  produced  by  his  own  ingenuity. 
The  Orange  termed  bizarre,  or 
fantastical,  presents  in  one  and 
the  same  individual,  sections  en- 
tirely homogeneous  and  pure,  of 
three  or  four  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies. In  this  tree,  are  often  seen 
branches  covered  with  the  leaves, 
the  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron,  suddenly  changing,  produ- 
cing those  of  the  bitter  Orange. 
Frequently  a  fruit  is  found  Citron 
on  one  side,  and  sweet  Orange  or 
Bigarade  on  the  other ;  some  are 
even  found  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, Citron  and  Orange,  alter- 
nately. 

In  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris, 
(Anno  1712,  page  5,)  we  are  told 
that  M.  Chevalier  reports  having  seen  in 
the  garden  of  St.  Martin  de  Pontoise, 
fruits  composed  of  the  Orange,  Citron  and 
Lime. 

Volcamer,  in  his  "  Hesperides  de  Nurem- 
berg," has  given  four  plates,  representing 
as  many  different  variations  of  the  Bizarre 
Orange.     Imbued    with   the   prejudices    of 
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his  time,  this  author  confesses  great  admi- 
ration at  the  skill,  by  which  man  has  been 
able  to  obtain  such  curious  results  from 
grafting. 

La  Pipe,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Kegent  of  France,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV,  had  made  a  numerous  collection 
of  this  family,  among  which  were  seen  Bi- 
zarres  of  two,  three,  fcntr  and^ve  intermix- 
tures, one  variety  of  which  had  variegated 
foliage.  This  tree  flowers  every  second 
year  ;  sometimes  all  the  flowers  are  white, 
producing  Bigarades  and  sweet  Oranges ; 
more  frequently,  the  flowers  are  large,  and 
of  a  dull  white,  the  fruit  of  which  are  mixed  ; 
finally,  it  sometimes  puts  forth  flowers,  ting- 
ed externally  with  red,  and  becoming  true 
Citrons. 


Thus,  from  the  same  stock,  we  may 
gather  sweet  Oranges,  Bigarades,  {i.  e.  bit- 
ter Oranges,)  coronetted  or  plain.  Citron, 
Limes,  and  all  these  sorts,  intermingled  in 
the  same  fruit.  Sometimes  the  Citron  only 
affects  the  external  portion,  but  at  others,  it 
penetrates  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit ;  fruit 
have  even  been  seen  with  four  portions, 
Bigarade  and  fine  Citron,  disposed  cross- 
wise. Finally,  the  same  tree,  after  having 
borne  mixed  fruit,  ceases  to  bear  any  but 
plain.  From  all  this,  it  would  appear  that 
in  this  vegetable,  the  elements  of  three  or 
four  distinct  species  circulate  within  the 
same  bark  without  intermingling,  and  force 
their  way  through  whenever  they  can,  for 
they  do  not  show  themselves  at  regularly 
determined  distances  or  periods. 


Notes  on  the  Market  Gardening  of  New  Jersey. 

BY  H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


The  species  of  culture  to  which  the  land  in 
any  section  of  country  is  subjected,  must 
depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
but  upon  convenience  of  access  to  markets, 
and  the  nature  of  the  markets  themselves. 
Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  culture  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  can  only  be  carried  on 
advantageously,  on  a  large  scale,  either  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  or  in 
such  places  as  are  brought  near,  by  means 
of  steam  communication  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  where  such  convenience  exists,  those 
crops  must  be  the  most  profitable  which  can 
be  grown,  provided  the  soil  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  their  culture. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  section  of  New  Jersey,  must  find 
the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
jrreat  markets  of  New-York  and  Philadel- 


phia, to  be  the  most  profitable  use  to  Avhich 
their  lands  can  be  applied  ;  yet  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  it,  can  hardly  realise  the  vast 
amount  of  such  produce,  which  is  daily  de- 
spatched, by  cars,  steamboats,  and  sloops, 
during  the  market  season  ;  and  to  one  ac- 
customed to  see  only  small  patches  devoted 
to  such  crops,  to  be  tended  at  odd  times, 
between  the  more  important  farm  labors,  it 
is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  see  large  farms 
entirely  devoted  to  their  culture.  Such 
farms  are  to  be  seen  here,  resembling,  du- 
ring the  season  of  cultivation,  vast  gardens, 
rather  than  farms.  Single  fields  of  straw- 
berries or  melons  may  be  seen,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  peas,  beans,  cucum- 
bers, sweet  potatoes — in  short,  every  de- 
scription of  vegetables  is  cultivated  on  a 
scale  truly  astonishing.  The  sandy  loam 
which  constitutes  our  soil,  not  only  facili- 
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tales  such  culture  hy  the  ease  with  which  i  confess.     He  complains  of  the  practice  of 


it  is  worked,  but  is  extremely  favorable  to 
the  early  ripening  of  ail  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles, enabling  us  to  send  our  produce  to 
market  ten  days  earlier  than  our  neighbors, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware  river, 
who  do  not  therefore,  attempt  to  compete 
with  us,  but  devote  their  farms  to  grain  and 
grazing. 

The  first  labor  of  the  season  on  a  "  truck 
farm" — every  species  of  kitchen  garden  pro- 
duce being  known  here  under  the  general 
name  of  "  truck" — is  the  making  of  hot- 
beds, which  is  done  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  in  which  are  planted  toma- 
toes, egg  plants  and  cabbages,  and  at  a 
later  season,  sweet  potatoes  and  peppers. 
Peas  are  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  plowed,  which  is  generally  the  last  of 
February,  or  first  of  March,  and  green  peas 
are  picked  at  the  end  of  May,  at  which 
time  strawberries  also  are  ripe.  Tomato 
plants  are  set  out  in  the  field  about  May 
10th.  The  soil  must  be  sandy,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  plowing  and  striking  out  in  cross 
furrows,  three  feet  apart,  at  each  crossing 
of  which,  a  shovel  full  of  stable  manure  is 
thrown,  and  a  hill  raised  over  it,  in  which 
the  plant  is  set.  Ripe  tomatoes  are  picked 
early  in  July.  The  first  truck  sent  to  mar- 
ket is  asparagus,  of  which  there  are  fields 
in  this  vicinity  containing  twenty  acres,  the 
cutting  of  which,  employs  many  hands,  and 
was  described  to  me  by  a  laborer,  as  "  the 
back-achinges^  work  he  knowed  of."  The 
cutting  commences  about  the  10th  of  April, 
and  is  done  with  a  long  knife  made  with  a 
shoulder  in  the  blade  close  to  the  handle, 
with  which  the  stem  is  cut  five  or  six  inches 
under  ground.  And  here  let  me  notice  an 
article  on  the  culture  of  asparagus,  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  by  "  T. 
B.  of  New-York ;" — formidable  initials  to 
differ  from  on  the  subject  of  gardening,  I 


most  marketmen,  of  cutting  asparagus  when 
it  is  one  or  two  inches  high, —  when  they 
have  "two  inches  of  what  grows  above 
ground,  and  four  or  six  of  what  grows  be- 
low"— which  he  adds  is  "  as  tough  as  a 
stick."  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  if  the 
stem  is  allowed  to  get  two  inches  above 
ground  before  it  is  cut,  it  is  certainly  better, 
as  he  says,  to  wait  till  it  is  five  or  six  inches 
high,  and  then  cut  it  even  with  the  ground. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  part  which  is 
under  ground  is  tender  and  delicious,  up  to 
the  moment  that  it  appears  above  the  ground, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  Avhioh  go- 
verns all  plants,  that  no  woody  fibre  can 
form  in  the  stem  till  the  first  rudiment  of  a 
leaf  is  formed  and  begins  to  perform  its 
functions.*  Now  the  asparagus  being  a 
plant  of  very  rapid  growth,  would  very  soon 
form  too  heavy  a  top  for  the  tender  stem 
under  ground  to  support,  were  it  not  that 
nature  has  enabled  it  to  form  woody  fibre 
with  proportionate  rapidity,  from  the  mo- 
ment its  head  appears  above  ground, — pre- 
vious to  which  there  existed  no  necessity 
for  it.  If  therefore  it  is  cut,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice here,  the  moment  it  shows  itself, — the 
white  stem, — which  by  the  time  it  is  two 
inches  high  is  hard  and  tough,  will  be  found 
perfectly  tender  and  delicious.  But  to  re- 
turn from  this  digression.  Early  potatoes 
are  planted  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
a  prevailing  opinion,  amounting  in  some 
minds  to  a  superstition,  has  fixed  upon  St. 
Patrick's  day  (17th  March,)  as  the  lucky 
time  to  commit  that  seed  to  the  ground. 
Potatoes  are  invariably  planted  in  drills  and 
manured  with  stable  manure  or  marl,  which 
is  abundant,  and  preferred  by  many  to  any 
other  manure.  It  is  obtained  from  the  pits 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  wagon  load,  or  de- 
livered in  Burlington  from  sloops,  at  seven- 

*  Vide  Lindley's  Horticulture— page  22. 
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ty-five  cents  per  ton.  It  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  lime,  but  owes  its  fer- 
tilizing property  to  the  potash  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Rogers, 
it  contains  from  nine  to  thirteen  per  cent. 
Green  corn  is  cut  by  the  middle  of  July, 
and  early  peaches  are  in  perfection  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  though  they  are  gather- 
ed prematurely  ripe  from  old  trees  as  early 
as  the  20th.  Such  are  fit  only  for  cooking, 
but  often  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  very 
best  after  they  become  plenty. 

Philadelphia  is  of  course  our  principal 
market,  but  for  the  earliest  produce,  a  high- 
er price  is  obtained  from  the  agents  of  New 
York  marketmen,  who  drive  a  brisk  busi- 
ness every  day  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Burlington,  which  thus  becomes  a  market 
to  which  the  farmers  bring  their  first  peas, 
tomatoes,  corn,  &c.,  with  which  New- York 
is  supplied  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
same  produce  comes  in  from  Long  Island 
and  other  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
after  which  it  is  no  longer  an  object  to  send 
from  here.  A  train  of  market  cars  leaves 
here  every  evening  during  the  season  for 
Amboy,  where  its  freight  is  put  on  board  a 
steamboat  and  taken  to  New-York  to  be 
exposed  for  sale  at  daylight  next  morning. 
During  the  peach  season,  cars  constructed 
expressly  for  carrying  that  fruit,  open  at  the 
sides  and  provided  with  spring  shelves  on 
which  the  baskets  are  placed,  are  attached 
to  this  train.  Fruit  may  also  be  sent  for 
Boston  by  the  morning  train,  which  arrives 
at  New-York  in  time  for  the  evening  boats 
down  the  Sound,  so  that  it  reaches  Boston 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing here. 

A  market  train  for  Philadelphia  leaves 
Burlington  every  morning  and  evening,  be- 
sides which,  two  steamboats  leave  our 
wharf  every  morning,  and  one  every  eve- 


ning, for  the  same  place,  and  sloops  ply 
constantly  from  various  landings,  suited  to 
the  convenience  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 
These  reach  Philadelphia  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  their  freights  are  for  the  most  part, 
sold  on  the  wharves  to  hucksters,  who  retail 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some  far- 
mers accompany  their  produce  and  dispose 
of  it  themselves  ;  others  send  it  to  agents  in 
the  city,  or  entrust  it  to  men  who  go  down 
daily  in  the  boats  and  make  a  business  of 
selling  truck  on  commission, — a  business 
requiring  much  experience,  skill  and  preci- 
sion, in  disposing  of  the  various  lots  to  the 
best  advantage,  keeping  the  separate  ac- 
counts for  the  different  owners,  and  having 
a  careful  lookout  for  the  baskets, —  the  theft 
of  which,  among  marketmen,  seems  to  re- 
flect no  more  upon  a  man's  character  for 
honesty,  than  cheating  in  a  horse  trade. 
The  basket  holds, — or  ought  to  hold, — three 
pecks,  and  is  the  measure  by  which  almost 
every  species  of  truck  is  sold. 

Prices  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
season  and  the  quality  of  the  articles.  I 
have  known  five  dollars  paid  for  a  basket  of 
tomatoes, — the  first  of  the  season, — and 
three  weeks  later,  have  seen  the  same  quan- 
tity sold  at  125  cents.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the 
earliest  produce  which  pays ;  and  I  have 
seen  cart  loads  of  the  most  delicious  nutmeg 
melons,  given  to  hogs,  when  a  purchaser 
could  not  be  found  at  12^  cents  per  bushel. 

Watermelons  are  sold  by  the  hundred, 
and  range  from  $3  to  $20  per  hundred. 
Strawberries  are  picked  by  women  and  chil- 
dren in  little  square  boxes,  holding  a  pint 
each.  A  cent  a  box  is  paid  for  picking, 
and  the  fruit  sells  at  three  to  six  cents  per 
box. 

As  yet  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
attention  paid  to  the  cultivation — and  none 
whatever  to  the  forcing — of  choice  fruits, 
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owing  probaMy  to  ilie  fact,  that  the  men 
engaged  in  the  business,  arc,  for  the  most 
jnrt,  of  a  class  wlio  are  unwilling  to  engage 
in  any  employment  which  does  not  promise 
a  speedy  return  for  the  investment.  Peach 
trees,  however,  grow  so  rapidly,  and  with 
so  little  care,  that  large  orchards  are  planted 
annually  ;  and  the  ground  being  kept  in  cul- 
tivation, in  three  years  a  large  crop  of  fine 
fruit  is  gathered,  after  which,  the  trees  de- 
cline, and  a  second  crop,  for  the  most  part, 
finishes  them  ;  it  being  considered  cheaper 
to  plant  new  trees  annually,  so  as  to  have  a 
constant  succession  of  young  trees,  than  to 
attempt  to  preserve  or  renovate  the  old  ones. 
Enough  has  been  done  by  individuals,  how- 
ever, to  prove  the  fitness  of  our  soil  for  the 
culture  of  every  species  of  choice  fruit. 

The  plum,  and  other  smooth  skinned 
fruits,  it  is  true,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  curculio,  which  finds  a  safe  harbor  in 
our  sandy  soil,  but  wherever  his  attacks  are 
guarded  against,  the  finest  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. To  any  one  desirous  of  making  a 
business  of  cultivating  choice   fruits,   this 


portion  of  New  Jersey  oflers  such  a  combi- 
nation of  advantages,  as  could  hardly  be 
found  elsewhere.  A  large  portion  of  the 
lands  may  yet  be  bought  at  far  less  than  the 
value  they  might  be  made  to  attain,  under 
proper  cultivation,  and  a  choice  of  trees  may 
be  had  in  this  vicinity,  from  some  of  the 
best  nurseries  in  the  country. 

A  taste  for  such  culture,  is  indeed  rapidly 
forming,  and  the  efTorls  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  doing  much  to  foster 
and  increase  it.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the 
Society  itself,  is  an  evidence  of  the  sense 
which  the  people  have  of  the  importance  of 
its  objects.  It  has  been  in  existence  only 
four  years,  but  has  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing in  strength  and  spirit,  in  spite  of  many 
sage  predictions  that  it  must  fail,  which 
predictions  were  mainly  based  upon  the 
fact,  that  we  have  no  large  city  in  which  to 
concentrate  our  forces,  and  whose  wealth 
should  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  its 
support.         Your  ob't  serv't. 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 

Oatlands,  BurliHgtoii,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20th,  1847, 
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BY  CIIAUNCEY  GOODRICH,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Start  not,  gentle  reader,  at  our  title,  if  you 
have  supposed  that  "  out  of  the  world  and 
in  Vermont,"  we  really  "  never  use  snow 
until  two  years  old,"  and  that  we  subsist 
much  like  the  natives  of  Lapland.  Just  visit 
us  next  season,  and  you  will  see  a  little  State, 
though  usually  called  the  Switzerland  of 
America,  whose  agricultural  products  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  her  population  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  our  Union,  and 
among  them  a  few  apples  besides  other  fruit. 
A  large  portion  of  our  State  was  settled 
immediately  after   the  close  of  the  war  of 


the  revolution,  and  among  the  settlers  were 
great  numbers  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  continental  army,  who,  destitute  of  any 
means  except  continental  money,  not  then 
current,  came  here,  where  they  were  sure 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  wild  land,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  boys  who  had  so  recently  ab- 
solved themselves  from  all  foreign  control, 
and  established  a  government  of  their  own. 
Most  of  them,  like  the  honest  Germans  from 
Fader  Land,  brought  seeds  with  them,  and 
among  these  always  a  small  bag  of  apple 
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seeds,  as  cider  was  then  considered  almost 
an  article  of  necessity  in  the  older  New 
England  States.  Some  brought  seeds  ga- 
thered from  cider  mills,  but  a  large  portion 
were  seeds  from  favorite  apples,  supposing 
they  would  produce  the  same  fruit.  In  this 
way  great  numbers  of  superior  7iative  apples 
have  been  produced,  which  are  known  only 
by  local  names ;  and  great  numbers  have 
been  disseminated  by  wrong  names,  being 
seedlings  from  the  variety  whose  name 
they  bear.  As  an  instance,  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  may  be  named,  which  has 
been  scattered  over  the  State  by  grafting. 
While  some  are  fully  equal  or  superior  to 
the  parent  tree,  others  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

Every  settler  sowed  apple  seeds,  or  procu- 
red trees  from  his  neighbor  and  planted  an 
orchard  ;  and  to  encourage  raising  apples, 
the  Legislature  in  1791.  passed  an  act  ex- 
empting from  taxation  for  ten  years,  all 
lands  on  which  forty  apple  trees  on  an  acre 
were  planted.  Almost  every  farmer  soon 
raised  his  own  apples  and  made  cider,  be- 
sides having  much  cider  distilled  for  cider 
or  apple  brandy.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
but  little  cider  has  been  made,  and  during 
the  temperance  excitement  some  fifteen 
years  since,  many  of  the  finest  orchards 
were  cut  down,  which  might  have  been 
made  valuable  by  improving  the  fruit  and 
raising  it  for  feeding  to  hogs,  or  cattle,  or 
for  exportation. 

The  old  orchards  during  this  time  have 
been  generally  decaying,  except  in  a  few 
towns  where  an  industrious  cultivator  has 
set  an  example  by  renovating  his  old  trees, 
and  showing  them  that  they  may  be  again 
made  as  "  good  as  new."  There  is  now 
more  attention  given  to  fruit,  the  subject 
being  discussed  in  almost  every  county,  by 
agricultural  societies,  and  hundreds  of  nur- 
series have  been  sowed  during  the  last  two 


years,  and  much  inquiry  is  made  for  the 
best  methods  of  treating  old  orchards. 

There  is  a  great  diiference  in  our  soil 
and  climate  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 
The  whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  apples,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  sections 
in  New-England  for  superior  fruit.  The 
eastern  part,  for  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
south  line,  is  as  good  as  an  average  of  New- 
England,  while  the  central  and  northeast- 
ern parts  are  not  favorable  for  fruit,  though 
in  most  places,  by  selecting  proper  varieties, 
and  planting  in  favorable  situations,  they 
may  be  successfully  grown.  More  attention 
has  been  given  to  cultivating  apples  in 
Bennington,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Ver- 
mont. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
State,  has  a  fine  soil  and  favorable  climate, 
and  among  their  first  settlers,  their  minister 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  scientific  pomolo- 
gist.  His  labors  (at  least  in  this  line)  are 
still  seen,  in  their  numerous  and  healthy  old 
fruit  trees,  scattered  through  the  town. 
Many  varieties  of  English  apples,  and  the 
best  natives  of  Canada,  were  among  the 
first  introductions  of  foreign  fruit  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  among 
them,  varieties  lately  introduced  into  Mas- 
sachusetts from  England,  of  which  old 
trees  may  here  be  seen.  Many  apples  are 
sent  from  towns  bordering  on  the  lake,  in 
the  counties  of  Chittenden  and  Addison,  to 
Canada,  for  a  market  ;  and  this  part  of  our 
State  must  be  called  the  best  for  the 
growth  of  apples  ;  and  we  may  safely  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  finer  ones  than 
we  can  here. 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  apple  trees  flou- 
rish well  quite  to  the  borders  of  our  largest 
streams,  except  on  alluvial  soil.  There  is, 
however,  one  exception. 

On  the  Missisco  river.Jwhich  runs  through 
the  northern  towns  of  the  State,  for  some 
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fifty  miles,  and  empties  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  alihough  a  fine  agricultural  region, 
no  aj)ple  trees  can  be  found  within  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  stream,  in  a  healthy 
bearing  state,  and  few  of  any  sort.  I  had 
often  heard  this  stated,  but  sujiposed  no  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  their  cultivation 
— but  while  at  the  house  of  Chief  Justice 
Royce,  who  resides  on  a  large  farm,  where 
he  was  born,  on  its  banks,  he  informed  me 
that  in  no  part  of  the  State  had  the  farmers 


and  others  more  faithfully  tried  to  raise  ap- 
ple trees  than  on  the  banks  of  this  river  ; 
that  they  grew  well  while  young,  but  inva- 
riably died  when  grown  to  the  size  of  bearing 
trees.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  climate, 
as  on  higher  and  colder  land,  three  to  four 
miles  from  the  stream,  apples  are  grown  suc- 
cessfully. If  any  pomologist  cangive  a  rea- 
son for  this  failure,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  it.  Chauncey  Goodrich. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  1847. 


REMARKS  ON  ROSES— No.  III. 


BY  DR.  WM.  W.  VALK,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 


A  FRIEND  has  intimated  that  according  to 
his  experience,  the  Damask  Perpetvals  will 
flower  more  than  once,  if  planted  in  very 
rich  soil,  and  pruned  immediately  after  the 
first  flowers  have  faded.  We  mean  to  say, 
that  if  left  to  themselves,  with  but  the  usual 
spring  pruning,  they  will  not,  as  a  general 
thiner,  flower  more  than  once,  yet  we  doubt 
not,  that  with  the  treatment  indicated  above, 
a  second  crop  of  flowers  may  be  obtained, 
not  only  from  the  damask  perpeluals,  but 
also  from  several  families  usually  regarded 
as  Sumnn.er  Roses  only.  We  have  already 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  growing  the 
Rose  in  the  very  richest  kind  of  soil,  and 
again  caution  the  amateur  against  attempt- 
ing to  grow  them  in  any  other,  unless  he  is 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  appearance  of 
his  plants,  and  the  quality  of  their  flowers. 

We  now  continue  the  subject  of  pruning, 
having,  in  our  No.  2,  remarked  on  the  steps 
necessary  to  form  bushes,  and  to  give  hand- 
some heads  to  standards.  Next  in  order, 
we  proceed  to  speak  of  pruning  and  train- 
ing Roses,  on  pillars  or  columns,  flat  trellis- 
ses,  walls,  and  the  fronts  of  houses. 

Pillars  for  Roses  are  best  when  made  of 


trellis-work,  or  rods  of  iron,  but  they  are 
generally  of  wood,  and  should  not  be  less 
than  one  foot  in  diameter.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  planting  has  been  as  carefully  done 
as  we  recommend  it  should  be  ;  that  the 
plants  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
or  nearly  so,  and  that  they  are  now  making 
their  new  growth.  As  the  leading  shoots 
advance,  they  are  to  be  arranged  spirally 
around  the  pillar,  so  far  distant  from  each 
other,  as  to  permit  the  filling  up  of  the  space 
between  with  foliage;  these  leading  shoots 
then  form  the  tree,  and  all  the  side  shoots 
bearing  blooms,  the  pillar  of  Roses  is  sys- 
tematically and  handsomely  formed.  We 
do  not  assert  that  all  this  is  done  in  a  year, 
though  some  varieties  will  almost  do  as 
much;  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
Rose  pruning,  the  little  weak  shoots  must  be 
removed,  the  strongest  left  on  all  the  way 
up,  and  shortened  to  two  eyes.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  tops  die  down,  in  which 
case  they  must  be  cut  back  to  the  strongest 
eye,  not  to  the  top  one,  because  this  and 
several  others  may  be  weak,  and  never 
would  be  otherwise,  whereas  the  stronger 
one   will  grow  fast,  and   soon  supply  the 
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place  of  those  which  were  lost.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  buds  first  begin  to  swell, 
look  over  your  Roses  carefully,  and  remove 
any  that  are  likely  to  be  in  the  way ;  for 
you  will  find  the  growth  of  some  Roses  al- 
together different  from  others,  many  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  space  to  develop  them- 
selves properly  for  blooming,  while  an  equal 
number  occupy  but  little  room,  and  bloom 
freely  on  their  short  branches.  If  nothing 
was  said  about  it,  one  or  two  seasons  would 
discover  these  characteristics,  but  with  this 
explanation,  you  can  the  more  satisfactorily 
regulate  the  growth  of  your  plants.  Many 
climbing  Roses  are  wanted  to  run  over 
arches,  or  from  pillar  to  pillar :  the  best 
way  of  managing  these,  is,  to  thin  out  the 
weak  branches  only,  of  those  portions  which 
form  the  arch  or  festoon,  and  not  to  shorten 
the  strong  ones  at  all,  for  they  will  bloom 
abundantly  without  it ;  and.  the  loose  and 
free  manner  of  their  hanging  about,  pro- 
vided they  are  kept  within  due  bounds,  will 
cause  them  to  appear  to  great  advantage. 

In  training  Roses  on  flat  surfaces,  such 
as  the  fronts  of  houses,  walls,  and  flat  trel- 
lises, the  course  to  be  pursued  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  that  above  detailed.  The 
leading  shoots  must  be  encouraged  to  grow 
as  you  want  them,  to  fill  the  space  allotted 
to  the  plant.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  best 
to  train  two  shoots  horizontally,  right  and 
left,  along  the  bottom,  and  from  these,  per- 
mitting all  the  upper  buds  to  grow,  the 
shoots  can  be  regulated  with  a  great  deal 
of  neatness  and  taste.  Where  the  space  to 
be  covered  is  all  one  way,  train  one  strong 
branch  horizontally,  and  turn  up  ihe  end; 
remove  all  weak  side  shoots,  and  fan  out 
the  others  at  equal  distances.  With  quick 
growing  plants,  a  large  space  may  soon  be 
entirely  covered,  and  flower  from  top  to 
bottom,  thus  presenting  a  splendid  object, 
which,  if  the  plant  be  Hybrid  Boarhon, 
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Great  Western,  or  Bourbon  Enfant  d'Ajac- 
do,  will  exceed  in  beauty  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  seen.  Two  better  Roses,  for  the 
purposes  of  training  in  any  fancy  way,  can 
not  be  found,  and  the  first  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  grow  it  as  you  please.  When  the 
entire  space  allotted  is  completely  filled,  all 
weak  shoots  must  be  cut  away,  every  season, 
only  permitting  the  strong  ones  to  develop 
themselves,  and  keeping  all  the  branches 
closely  tied  or  nailed  to  the  surface,  you 
will  have  your  plants  look  neat  and  tidy. 
The  loose  and  free  manner  of  training 
around  pillars,  &c.,  is  not  suited  to  a  flat 
surface,  and  would  spoil  the  effect  entirely, 
if  permitted. 

At  this  point,  in  our  remarks  on  Roses,  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
forcing  the  various  classes,  of  potting  them, 
preparing  for  exhibition,  &c.,  but  as  we  did 
not  intend  to  write  a  treatise,  or  say  more 
than  we  have  already,  on  particular  opera- 
tions, further  details  will  be  deferred  to 
some  other  time.  Not  to  break  off  too  ab- 
ruptly, however,  we  proceed  to  say,  that  of 
all  plants,  the  Rose  yields  the  most  readily 
to  a  proper  course  of  culture,  and  will  cer- 
tainly repay  the  grower  for  all  the  care  he 
may  bestow.  If  the  amateur  desires  an 
abundance,  of  flowers,  regardless  of  their 
size,  he  must  be  cautious  in  the  handling 
of  his  knife ;  take  out  all  weak  shoots,  but 
leave  on  plenty  of  wood,  so  that  every  eye 
may  give  one  or  more  blooms.  As  there  is 
so  much  of  it,  the  new  wood  will  be  short, 
nor  is  this  any  disadvantage,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  large  flowers  are 
wanted,  all  the  strong  wood  of  the  previous 
year  must  be  cut  away,  leaving  but  two 
eyes,  and  removing  some  of  it  altogether. 
By  this  course,  there  will  be  but  few 
flowers,  yet  they  will  be  large  and  fine. 
We  have  insisted  upon  growing  the  Rose 
in  a  very  rich  soil ;  still,  Roses  will  grow 
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in  a  poor  one,  but  the  wood  will  be  weak 
and  short,  and  the  flowers  small.  Be- 
sides, when  a  Rose  is  starved,  it  is  very 
apt  to  come  semi-douUe,  thus  undoubtedly 
causing  many  to  be  thrown  away  that 
should  not  have  been,  and  others  to  be  re- 
garded as  wrong  varieties,  when  they  want- 
ed nothing  but  good  growth  to  make  them 
right  ones.  A  rich  soil  will  cause  the  Rose 
to  grow  very  strongly,  and  if  such  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  cultivator,  he  may  have  his 
plants  of  any  intermediate  growth  between 
strong  and  weak,  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  soil.  It  is  very  generally  thought 
that  to  make  a  rich  soil,  dung  only  is  re- 
quired. This  may  be  the  case  in  number- 
less instances,  where  other  plants  are  culti- 
vated ;  but,  to  grow  the  Rose  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  appearance  and  size,  loam  is  abso- 
lutely required,  and  if  your  soil  does  not 
contain  it,  it  must  be  added,  say  half  loam 
and  half  dung,  to  be  well  mixed  in  before 
planting.  When  Roses  are  properly  plant- 
ed, they  should  always  be  neatly  tied  to 
stakes,  as  a  protection  from  the  injury  of 
the  wind,  either  to  the  plants  or  flowers,  or 
both.  The  material  for  fastening,  is  usually 
bass  matting  or  woollen  yarn,  sometimes  a 
piece  of  thread  or  string,  but  none  of  these 
is  half  as  good  as  lead  wire,  of  the  proper 
size ;  all  the  others  are  perishable,  fre- 
quently giving  way,  and  subjecting  the 
plants  to  damage  before  it  is  noticed.  It  is 
a  fact  deserving  of  notice,  that  but  a  few  of 
the  really  double  Roses,  among  all  those  at 
present  cultivated,  open  out  as  well  as  the 
semi-double  ones.  In  consequence  of  this 
defect  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  finer 
sorts,  they  can  not  be  exhibited  as  single 
blooms,  or  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  exami- 
nation. If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  amateur 
to  grow  none  but  perfect  flowers,  the  selec- 
tion should  alone  embrace  those  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  expand  well,  and  to 


present  a  perfect  face  when  full  blown. 
When  exhibited  singly  as  Dahlias  are,  it 
takes  a  good  Rose  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a 
capable  and  discriminating  judge,  and  un- 
der such  a  trial,  many  new  Roses  will  be 
discarded,  while  well  known  old  and  fine 
Roses  will  be  justly  appreciated.  True, 
this  mode  of  exhibiting  a  flower  is  not  the 
most  attractive,  but  it  is  altogether  the  best 
method  of  testing  its  qualities,  and  too  fre- 
quently discloses  numberless  varieties  with 
very  glaring  faults.  At  all  the  exhibitions 
we  have  ever  attended,  quite  a  number  of 
flowers  have  been  seen  upon  the  stands 
with  conspicuous  defects.  Some  are  close 
balls  of  petals,  with  the  outer  ones  rolling 
back  a  little,  as  if  shrivelling,  but  never 
opening  fairly.  Others  freely  display  their 
yellow  stamens,  having  too  few  petals  to 
conceal  them  ;  some  are  on  stems  too  weak 
to  hold  them  up  if  lifted  ;  and  others,  again, 
are  only  a  confused  mass  of  ill-formed  pe- 
tals, compensating  nothing  for  their  sweet- 
ness. Some  can  not  be  touched  without 
dropping  to  pieces,  and  others  are  shapeless 
masses  of  a  miserable  flimsy  texture,  with- 
out fragrance,  or  one  single  quality  to  re- 
commend them.  Such  are  the  things  too  fre- 
quently seen  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions, 
brought  out  with  all  the  claims  of  Tiuvelty, 
yet  not  half  so  good  as  the  Tuscan,  the  old 
Cabbage,  the  Provence,  and  some  others  of 
the  long  known  varieties. 

The  exhibition  of  Roses  in  pots,  has  be- 
come quite  a  feature  in  the  regulations  of 
most  horticulture  societies,  and  it  is  a  very 
pretty  way  of  showing  them,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated. We  generally,  however,  find  them 
too  much  drawn,  and  very  unnaturally  sup- 
ported. If  the  plants  have  been  forced, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  it  ;  but 
he  alone  deserves  a  prize  for  his  skill,  who 
can  produce  his  plants  without  support;  not 
the  man  who  draws  his  plants  until  they 
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cannot  support  themselves,  and  then  keeps 
them  up  with  an  army  of  sticks.  We  pro- 
test against  the  system,  as  one  of  the  worst 
ever  tolerated,  and  hope  to  see  it  discarded 
as  altogether  unworthy  the  notice  of  every 
intelligent  gardener.     Horticulture    cannot 


be  advanced  without  judgment,  skill,  and  un- 
tiring perseverance;  and  he  best  understands 
it  as  a  science  worthy  of  all  his  industry 
and  application,  whose  practice  is  regulated 
by  systematic  experience. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Wm.  W.  VaLK,  M.  D. 


TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES. 


BY  GEORGE  JAQUES,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Amid  the  diversified  scenery  of  rural  life  in 
New-England,  there  is  much  that  has  not 
yet  called  into  exercise  the  painter's  pencil, 
or  the  poet's  pen.  In  journeying  along  our 
dusty  roads,  in  the  sultry  summer  months, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  come  upon  an  ancient 
farm  house,  standing  a  little  removed  from 
the  public  highway,  with  a  green  grass-plat 
in  front,  and  one  of  those  gigantic  trees,  the 
American  Weeping  Elm,  towering  up  in  the 
midst,  casting  its  grateful  shade  over  the 
whole  place.  Remove  that  guardian  tree, 
and  the  witchery  of  the  scene  is  gone. 

But  alas !  does  the  owner  of  those 
premises  ever  listen  to  the  "  music  that 
dwells  in  whispering  boughs  .^"  Does  he 
not  indeed  cherish  a  sort  of  hereditary  con- 
tempt for  trees,  vvhose  flowers  are  ornaments, 
whose  fruits  are  shadows  ?  Has  he  not, 
while  grinding  his  axe,  more  than  once 
thought  how  easily  he  might  fell  that  forest 
monarch,  and  convert  its  severed  trunk  and 
limbs  into — the  root  of  all  evil  ?  We  hope 
he  has  not — indeed  we  hope  he  has  not ;  for 
the  number  of  those  who  set  a  value  upon 
such  things,  is  daily  increasing,  and  it  is  a 
blessing  to  the  country  that  such  tastes  are 
fast  becoming  popular  every  where. 

To  those  who  may  desire  to  replace  what 
the  too  utilitarian  spirit  of  a  former  age  has 
swept  away,  the  following  mode  of  trans- 
planting large  trees, may  not  be  unacceptable. 


At  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  to  be  removed, 
dig  a  circular  ditch  around  it,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  cutting  off  all  the  la- 
teral roots  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  mass  of 
earth  which  is  left  around  it.  This  ditch, 
dug  late  in  the  fall,  must  be  kept  free  from 
snow  until  the  central  mass  of  earth  is  tho- 
roughly frozen.  This  ball  of  earth  contain- 
ing the  roots  of  the  tree,  must  now  be  forced 
up  with  levers,  and  two  or  more  strong 
skids  placed  under  it.  By  means  of  a  strong 
tackle — set  of  pulleys — this  mass  of  frozen 
earth  and  the  tree  altogether,  may  be  drawn 
up  out  of  the  hole,  on  to  a  stone-drag  or 
sled — the  tree  standing  vertically  thereon, 
just  as  it  grew.  Thus  loaded  and  secured, 
it  is  easily  drawn  to  the  place  selected  for 
it. 

The  hole  which  is  to  receive  the  tree, 
should  be  dug  in  the  fall,  before  the  ground 
freezes  ;  the  earth  taken  out  of  it,  should  be 
covered  with  straw  and  boards  to  prevent 
its  freezing.  Lay  skids  from  the  sled  or 
drag,  into  this  prepared  hole,  and  slide  the 
tree  carefully  into  it.  Raise  up  with  a  lever, 
and  block  the  mass  of  earth,  until  the  tree 
stands  properly  erect,  and  then  fill  in  all 
around  and  under  it,  with  the  loose  earth 
which  has  been  kept  beneath  the  straw  and 
boards  for  this  purpose. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  nut  to  set  the 
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tree  deeper  in  the  ground  than  it  stood  pre-  last  three  or   four  summers,  has  appeared 


vious  to  being  moved. 

The  hole  for  receiving  the  tree  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  larger  in  diameter,  than  the 
frozen  mass,  containing  it.  In  filling  up 
around  and  under  the  tree,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  use  good  rich  soil,  instead 
of  the  poorer  dirt  that  was  thrown  out  in 
digging  the  hole.  For  this  purpose,  a 
quantity  of  earth  might  be  kept  in  barrels 
in  a  cellar,  where  it  would  not  freeze. 

A  light  top-dressing  of  soil  and  compost 
manure,  ought  to  be  put  around  the  tree 
in  the  spring,  after  which  it  will  require  no 
further  attention. 

Trees  of  all  kinds,  removed  in  this  way, 
always  live.  The  writer  assisted  in  trans- 
planting a  hickory  tree  of  the  shell-bark  va- 
riety, in  the  winter  of  1839,  by  the  above 
process.  The  tree  in  question,  was  about 
thirt}'-  feet  high,  and  one  foot  through,  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  sustained 
very  little  check  by  its  removal,  and,  for  the 


perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  has 
borne  four  crops  of  nuts.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  size  of  this  tree,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  hicko- 
ry is  transplanted,  even  when  of  very  small 
size,  the  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  convincing  one. 

Since  that  time,  the  writer  has  assisted  in 
removing  large  hemlocks  and  other  trees, 
by  this  method,  all  of  which,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  have  lived,  and  entirely  out- 
grown the  slight  check  which  their  removal 
occasioned.  The  whole  expense  of  such  an 
operation,  does  not  exceed  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars. But  the  tree  will  at  once  produce  an 
effect,  and  will  grow  and  wave  in  the  breeze, 
and  birds  will  sing  sweetly  from  its  boughs 
long  after  the  hand  that  planted  it  shall 
have  relinquished  the  pleasure  of  trans- 
planting trees. 

George  Jaques. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Jan.  2^th,  1847, 
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Bt  S.  G.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  BOSTON. 


There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  this  countr}-^ 
against  Quince  seedlings  as  stocks  on  which 
Pears  should  be  grafted;  but  I  think,  if  the 
question  is  properly  considered,  it  may  be 
removed.  First,  it  is  said  that  they  are  short- 
lived, and  that  they  die  of  diseases  to  which 
the  free  or  pear  stocks  are  not  liable.  That 
they  are  shorter  lived  than  pear  stocks, 
there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  brought  into  bearing  in  a  year 
or  two  after  they  are  grafted,  and  when 
quite  small,  while  the  pear  stocks  require 
many  years  to  bring  them  to  the  same  ad- 
vanced and  fruitful  state,  we  think,  it  is  un- 
deniably a  compensation. 


It  is  also  true  that  a  pear  stock  may  pro- 
duce ten  times  as  much  fruit,  when  full- 
grown  as  a  quince  stock,  but  the  advantages 
are  perhaps  fully  balanced  in  other  ways, 
as  follows  :  Pear  stocks  must  be  planted  at 
least  thirty  feet  apart,  and  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, when  grown  to  any  size,  they  will 
shade  so  much  of  your  ground,  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  its  cultivation  ;  the  roots 
also  extend  in  proportion  to  the  head,  and 
exhaust  of  course,  so  much  soil  as  they  cover. 
Now  quince  stocks  may  be  planted  within 
ten  feet  of  each  other,  and  have  room  enough 
for  their  heads  ;  while  their  roots,  being  all 
fibrous,  are  circumscribed  in   their  growth, 


requiring  very  small  space,  and  exhausting 
none  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  and  their 
heads  shade  no  ground  in  consequence  of 
being  limited  by  fruning,  to  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  not  being  allowed  to  extend 
upward  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 

On  an  area  sixty  feet  square,  you  may 
plant/oiir  pear  stocks  ;  these  will  shade  with 
their  branches,  and  exhaust  with  their  roots, 
at  least  one-half  of  this  square.  On  such  a 
lot,  you  may  place  around  its  borders  twenty 
quince  stocks,  which  will  neither  shade  the 
ground,  nor  exhaust  its  soil.  These  stocks 
will  produce  you  fine  melting  fruit  with  cer- 
tainty, if  taken  care  of,  Avhile  all  the  care  of 
the  gardener  and  proprietor  united,  will  not 
prevent  some  kinds  of  pears  from  canker, 
cracks,  and  blight,  if  produced  on  pear 
stocks. 

"  But,"  say  the  advocates  for  pear  stocks, 
"  the  quince  is  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  borer  !" 

This  is  true,  and  so  is  every  thing  sub- 
ject to  be  destroyed  in  one  way  or  another, 
if  it  is  not  taken  care  of,  b}'^  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  them. 

I  have  nearly  or  quite  a  thousand  pears 
on  quince  stocks  in  my  garden,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  one  cultivating  an  equal  number  of 
pear  stocks  of  the  same  size,  has  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  lost  as  few  trees  as  I 
have. 

With  respect  to  the  borers,  if  care  be  taken 
to  examine  the  trees  twice  a  year,  without 
fail,  say  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
middle  of  October,  there  will  be  few  or  no 
borers  in  the  garden.  There  is  little  or  no 
trouble  or  labor  in  this,  if  it  be  done  regu- 
larly. My  gardener  will  examine  and  de- 
stroy all  borers  that  he  finds  in  six  or  seven 
hundred  trees,  in  a  day.  I  have  counted 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  trees,  which 
he  had  examined  in  that  time.  This,  there- 
fore, is  no  herculean  trouble  or  labor. 
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These  quince  stock  pear  trees  may  be 
fruited  on  all  sides  by  judicious  pruning, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground ;  and  as  the  melting  or  soft- 
fleshed  pears,  which  are  called  Beurres,  are 
much  better  on  these  than  they  are  on  the 
pear  stocks,  you  may  have  more  good  fruit 
on  your  quince,  than  you  can  get  on  your 
pear  stocks. 

If  j'^ou  want  trees  to  plant  in  grass  ground,  I 
should  recommend  pearstocks  by  all  means  ; 
but  in  gardens  I  should  choose  to  have  the 
bulk  of  my  fruit  on  quinces. 

If  you  undertake  to  raise  pears  on  seed- 
lings, or  layers  of  one  or  two  years  old,  you 
will  find  how  much  sooner  they  get  their 
fruit  on  quinces.  Quince  layers  are  very 
easily  obtained  by  any  one  having  quince 
trees  in  their  grounds.  The  Portugal 
Quince  tree,  is  the  best  to  strike  from,  as 
they  grow  more  freely  and  larger  than  the 
common  sort,  and  will  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  pear  scion  that  is  put  into  it ; 
but  this,  the  common  sort  will  not  do.  But 
it  is  much  cheaper,  and  more  sure,  to  im- 
port from  France,  both  your  seedling  pears 
and  quince  layers,  if  you  wish  to  cultivate 
a  nursery. 

I  have  now  in  my  garden,  many  pear 
trees  on  quince  bottoms,  growing  both  as 
standards  and  as  espaliers,  which  were 
planted  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  They 
are  both  in  perfect  health,  and  full-bearing 
every  summer.  The  only  objection  to  the 
standard  pear  stock  is,  that  if  left  to  itself, 
its  head  grows  too  large  for  its  roots  to  sup- 
port it  steadily  in  the  ground,  but  this  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  the  espaliers.  It  is 
therefore  best  to  keep  their  heads  pruned 
within  limited  dimensions,  if  you  raise  them 
as  standards,  but  quince  bottoms  are  far 
preferable  for  espaliers  to  pear  stocks. 

Pears  on  quince  stocks  will  live  to  a  good 
age,  if  taken  care  of,  and  no  exciting  ma- 
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nure  be  allowed  to  come  to  their  roots.     If 
thev    become    weakly,  apply   fresh,   virgin 
soil  to  the  roots  in  the  room  of  manure. 
Saml.  G.  Perkins. 

BroMini,  near  Boston. 

Remarks — Our  esteemed  correspondent 
has  undoubtedly  had  more  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  pears  on  the  quince  stock, 
than  any  other  person  in  the  country,  as  it 
is  nearly  forty  years  since  his  first  planting 


of  this  kind  commenced.  His  very  great 
success,  and  long  practice,  entitle  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  to  careful  attention. 
The  Portugal  Quince,  especially  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Perkins  for  this  purpose, 
has  been  very  little  known  or  used  hitherto, 
in  the  United  States.  From  iis  greater  vi- 
gor, it  is  undoubtedly  far  better  adapted  for 
a  stock  for  the  pear,  than  the  common 
quince. — Ed. 


DESIGN    FOR    A    SMALL    VILLA. 

(SEE  FRONTISPIECE.    Fig.  94.) 


Staten  Island  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  suburbs  of  New- York.  Its  inte- 
rior comprises  many  hundred  acres  of 
wooded  surface,  varied  by  hills,  dells  and 
glades,  and  affording  delightful  roads  and 
drives ;  while  its  best  portions  offer  many 
sites,  which  command  admirable  views  of 
the  ocean,  the  Narrows,  and  the  bay  and 
harbor  of  New-York. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
numberless  rural  improvements  that  are 
annually  going  on  within  its  boundaries. 
There  are  some  residences,  on  the  island, 
highly  remarkable  in  a  landscape  gardening 
and  tasteful  point  of  view,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  noticed  by 
us  in  another  work.  And  there  are  now, 
dozens  of  smaller  suburban  cottages  and  vil- 
las, more  neatly  built,  and  increasing  in 
number  every  day.  Some  of  these  are 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  ornamental  ; 
others,  we  are  obliged  to  say  are  almost 
caricatures  of  the  cottage  style,  and  would 
better  bear  criticism  as  children's  toys,  or 
whims  of  the  confectioner,  than  real  dwell- 
ing houses,  for  rational  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  new  re- 
sidences on  Staten  Island,  is  one  built  by  a 


southern  part,  from  the  designs  of  A.  J.  Da- 
vis, Esq.,  Architect,  New- York.  Our  fron- 
tispiece shows  the  front  elevation,  and  the 
plan  of  the  principal  floor  of  this  dwelling. 

The  style  is  Tudor  Gothic,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  architect  was  to  produce  a  plea- 
sing and  expressive  building  at  a  very  mode- 
rale  cost.  The  single  large  gable  gives  an 
air  of  originality  to  the  design,  which  we 
think,  at  the  same  time,  very  pleasing  in  its 
effect. 

By  referring  to  the  plan,  which  is  simple 
and  good,  and  sufficiently  explains  itself,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  main  entrance  is  on 
the  side  of  the  house,  opposite  the  parlor 
front,  shown  in  the  elevation.  This  suits 
the  locality  of  the  house,  and,  by  allowing 
the  visitor  to  enter  and  obtain  his  first  im- 
pression of  the  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  side  facing  the  best  view,  a  stronger  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  the  landscape,  than  if 
the  entrance  were  upon  the  same  side  that 
overlooks  it. 

The  style  in  which  the  villa  is  designed, 
is  a  very  excellent  one,  when  the  material 
to  be  used  in  its  construction,  is  stone  or 
brick.  Its  solidity,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
its  details,  render  it,  as  we  think,  wholly 


gentleman,  whose  grounds  are  towards  its  '  unsuited  to  the  employment  of  wood. 


FIG.  94.    A  COTTAGE  VILLA  ON  STATEN  ISLAND. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  COTTAGE  VILLA. 


(Horticulturist,  March.  1847.) 
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NOTES   ON   TWENTY   OF   THE   FINEST  PEARS. 

BY  CHEEVER  NEWHALL.  ESQ.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Sir — In  the  December  number  of  the  Horti- 
cuhurist,  you  have  given  the  answer  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  great  experience,  to  the 
question,  "  which  do  you  consider  the  three 
best  pears."  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  variety 
of  opinions  was  elicited.  I  have  long  been 
desirous  that  some  one  better  qualified  than 
myself,  would  give  to  the  public  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  and  state  which  are  really 
the  best  varieties.  I  think  it  may  be  grati- 
fying to  those  unacquainted  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  to  know  that  there  are  at  least 
tiventy  varieties  of  pears,  already  well  tested 
in  this  vicinity,  of  great  merit,  and  well 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

As  no  one  has  come  forward  to  furnish 
such  a  list,  I  conceive  this  may  be  a  proper 
time  to  ask  permission  to  occupy  a  small 
space  in  your  useful  journal,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  nine  sorts,  (see 
*'  Pomological  Gossip,"  in  the  December 
number,)  the  varieties  which  I  consider  the 
best  and  most  profitable  to  cultivate  in  the 
New  England  States.  lam  well  persuaded 
that  I  can  furnish  no  catalogue  to  which  all 
will  assent,  but  my  object  will  be  attained, 
if  the  "  uninitiated"  derive  any  information 
by  my  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  I  agree  that  all  the  va- 
rieties named  by  the  distinguished  cultiva- 
tors referred  to  in  the  "  Pomological  Gos- 
sip," should  be  labelled  "  first  quality,"  ex- 
cept the  Bloodgood.  This  pear  may  be 
good  in  some  soils,  but  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  ripening  one  that  could  be  classed 
first  quality.*  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  add 
to  their  catalogue,  three  of  our  native  varie- 
ties which  originated  in,  and  near  this  city, 

•  This  is  uniformly  the  very  best  early  Pear  here. — Ed. 


viz :  the  Dix.  Heathcot,  and  Andrews,  with 
three  foreign  varieties,  the  Urbaniste,  Para- 
dise d'Automne  and  Passe  Colmar ;  and 
for  strong  rich  soils,  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
Buerr6  Diel  and  Glout  Morceau.  These 
are,  in  my  estimation,  all  of  first  quality, 
but  not  of  equal  merit.  The  Dix  pear, 
sometimes,  in  this  neighborhood,  cracks  in 
exhausted  soils,  but  is  a  noble  and  delicious 
fruit,  not  surpassed,  in  my  estimation,  by 
any  other  pear  known.  The  Urbaniste  is 
more  sure  of  producing  a  crop  of  well  ripened 
fruit,  than  any  other  variety  I  cultivate, except 
the  Bartlett  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The 
Passe  Colmar  seldom  attains  perfection, 
unless  the  fruit  spurs  are  severely  pruned 
out  in  the  spring,  or  the  fruit  thinned  when 
quite  small.  There  are  several  other  vari- 
eties, more  recently  introduced,  but  I  have 
not  yet  thoroughly  tested  them. 

As  to  Winter  pears,  for  cooking,  I  esteem 
the  Catilac  as  the  best.  It  is  very  large, 
stews  very  tender,  and  is  then  of  rich  color, 
and  superior  flavor.  The  Black  Pear  of 
Worcester,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  Iron  pear, 
is  the  most  profitable.  The  tree  bears 
heavy  crops  of  fair  fruit,  of  large  size. 
When  cooked,  it  is  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flavor,  but  a  little  astringent.  Both  of  these 
kinds  are  in  use  from  December  to  May, 
and  both  require  a  rich  clayey  soil  to  insure 
their  greatest  perfection.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  cultivates  the  latter  pear  largely, 
has  realized  for  several  years  past,  ten  dol- 
dollars  a  barrel,  for  his  whole  crop,  by  ship- 
ping them  abroad. 

For  early  fruit  the  Madeleine,  (or  Citron 
des  Carmes,)  ripening  in  my  garden  the  last 
of  July,  and  the  Jargonelle,  about  ten  days 
after,  are  the  two  best  pears  of  the  season, 
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but  cannot  be  classed  as  first  quality.  I 
have  said  nothino:  of  the  White  Doyenne, 
or  St.  Michael,  as  I  presume  its  merits  and 
demerits  are  known  to  most  of  your  readers. 
With  me  it  succeeds  well,  when  engrafted 
on  quince  stocks,  but  is  worthless  on  pear 
Slocks.  The  Madeleine  is  the  reverse  of 
this  ;  it  succeeds  on  its  own  roots,  but  on 
quince  roots  it  cracks  ;  is  very  astringent 
and  worthless. 

The  Easter  Beurr^,  is  a  pear  of  first 
quality,  when  well  ripened,  and  will  keep, 
with  care,  until  May,  but  is,  with  me,  a  shy 
bearer,  and  often  does  not  come  to  m'aturity. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state,  that  in 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 
interest  of  cultivators  of  the  pear,  to  give 
more  attention  to  our  four  native  varieties, 
the  Seckel,  Dix,  Heathcot  and  Andrews. 


but  ripens  with  the  Bartlett,  and  is  inferior 
to  it.  Cheever  Newhall. 

Dorcliester,  Jan.  1947. 

Remarks — The  foregoing  article  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  those  of  our  readers,  who 
are  in  the  "  deep  despair"  of  endless  cata- 
logues, and  know  not  where  to  choose, 
amidst  the  infinity  of  names.  After  the 
expression  of  opinions,  like  those  contained 
in  this  communication,  from  various  sources 
of  the  highest  character,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  great 
numberof  fruits  under  high  sounding  names, 
that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Newhall  is  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  and  a  most  intelligent  and  zea- 
lous cultivator,  and  his  remarks  are  consid- 


The  Cushino-,  a  native,  is  a  good  fruit,  1  ered  valuable  on  pomological  subjects. — Ed. 


THE  CHERRY  PLUM  AND  HEATHCOT  PEAR. 


That  remarkably  early,  very  pretty,  and 
very  distinct  little  fruit,  the  Cherry  Plum, 
better  known,  in  some  gardens  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  Early  Scarlet,  and  in  the  col- 
lections of  Europe,  as  the  Myrobolan,  is  per- 
haps deserving  of  a  few  remarks  from  us, 
and  of  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  fruit 
cultivators,  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  Cherry  Plum  is  not  a  high-fiavored 
fruit ;  it  is  only  what  may  safely  be  called 
one  of  pleasant  flavor.  But  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  earliest  of  plums  ;  it  ripens  at  a 
season  when  fruit  of  every  kind  is  exceed- 
ing scarce  ;  and  it  is  quite  an  ornamental 
as  well  as  acceptable  addition  to  the  dessert 
in  the  month  of  July. 

This  variety  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  soon 
makes  a  neat  bushy  tree,  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  its  small  pointed  leaves. 
It  always  blossoms  most  profusely,  but  it  is 


considered  by  many  as  a  very  poor  bearer, 
and  therefore  rejected  as  of  little  value. 
It  is  on  this  point,  that  we  wish  to  ofl^er  a 
suggestion  of  some  practical  importance. 
Mr.  Samuel  Eeeve,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  is  the 
most  successful  grower  of  this  plum,  that 
we  know ;  and  the  method  he  pursues,  is 
worthy  of  attention,  since  he  finds  the  Cher- 
ry Plum  the  most  profitable  variety,  as  a 
market  fruit. 

Mr.  Reeve  attributes  the  usual  non-pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Cherry  Plum,  to  the  fact 
that  it  ii  inclined  to  too  great  a  production 
of  leaves  and  wood.  He  therefore  iraiis- 
'plants  his  bearing  trees,  every  five  or  six 
years.  In  this  way,  the  over-luxuriance  is 
checked,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  sets 
and  ripens  every  year.  As  he  is  able  to 
send  this  variety  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
kets early  in  July,  when  there  are  no  other 
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Fig.  96.     The  Chtrry  Plum. 

plums  to  be  found,  he  usually  realizes 
from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  bushel  for 
them.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  planta- 
tion of  the  Cherry  Plum  more  profitable 
than  one  of  any  other  variety,  unless, 
perhaps,  we  except  Coe's  Golden  Di'op,  or 
some  such  fine  variety,  equally  valuable, 
from  the  unusally  late  season  at  which  it 
matures. 

We  presume  root-pruning,  performed 
every  two  or  three  years,  Avould  answer 
the  same  purpose,  in  rendering  the 
Cherry  Plum  productive,  as  transplant- 
ing, and  it  would  be  attended  with  less 
labor  and  expense. 


THE  HEATHCOT  PEAR. 

We  are  confident,  from  our  own  observa- 
tions, and  the  opinions  of  several  intelligent 
cultivators,  given  us  lately,  that  this  most 
excellent  New-England  Pear,  originated 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has  not  hitherto 
been  rated  as  highly  as  its  merits  deserve. 
The  past  season,  1846,  was  by  no  means  a 
favorable  one  for  fine  fruits  generally,  and 
it  was  a  general  subject  of  complaint  that 
pears  were  particularly  indifferent  in  qual- 
ity. Yet  we  tasted  the  Heathcot,  both  in 
New- York,  and  about  Boston,  of  delicious 
quality  ;  and  Col.  Wilder  assured  us,  in 
October  last,  that  after  several  }ears'  trial, 
he  considered  it  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal, 
to  the  old    White  Doyerme,  or  St.  Michael. 

When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  tree  is 
thrifty,  and  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and 


Fig.     P7.     The  Healheot  Pear. 
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that  the  fruit  does  not  crack  or  blight,  even 
in  situations  where  many  foreign  varieties  are 
very  subject  to  those  defects,  we  cannot  but 


consider  the  Heathcot, worthy  of  being  adopt- 
ed into  the  select  list  of  fruits,  of  the  first 
quality,  for  orchard  and  market  cultivation. 


NEW  OR  RARE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 


I.     THE  ROUGH-LEAVED  DEUTZIA.* 

Deulzia  scabra. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  the 
last  ten  years,  to  our  list  of  fine  hardy  shrubs. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  like  most  plants 
from  that  country,  bears  our  northern  win- 
ters without  the  slightest  protection. 


Fi^.  98.     Deutzia  scabra. 

The  Deutzia  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  Syringo,  [PhiladelphacecB,)  and 
considerably  resembles  that  old  and  deserv- 
ed favorite  of  the  garden  ;  but  it  is  a  far  more 
refined  and  delicate  looking  shrub  in    its 

*  Named  in  honor  of  John  Deitz,   sheriff  of  Amsterdam, 
and  a  patron  of  gardening. 


blossoms,  and  its  habit  of  growth,  than  the 
common  Syringo.  The  blossoms  are  pure 
white,  and  are  produced  in  the  month  of 
May  in  the  greatest  profusion,  in  a  kind  of 
garland-like  cluster,  at  the  end  of  every 
branch.  The  shrub  grows  about  six  feet 
high,  and  forms  a  neat  bushy  head,  of  dark 
green  foliage. 

It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  and  may  be  found  now  in  most 
of  the  nurseries.  We  advise  those  who  do 
not  possess  it,  to  obtain  it  immediately.  It 
grows  in  any  tolerable  garden  soil. 

n.      THE  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  CURRANT. 

Ribes  sail guineiim  flare  plena. 

This  new  and  charming  variety  of  the 
Crimson  Flowering  Currant,  is  a  seedling, 
raised  in  Scotland,  from  R.  sangui7imm,  by 
Mr.  David  Dick,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk.  It  is  but  just  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  since, like  all  the  Currant  genus, 
it  is  very  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  we 
hope  speedily  to  see  it  in  every  good  collec- 
tion of  shrubs. 

The  blossoms  [are  larger  than  those  of 
the  single  variety,  the  racemes  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  the  effect  of 
the  shrub,  when  laden,  in  spring,  with 
these  fine  pendant  blossoms,  is  very  rich 
and  striking.  Its  flowers  open,  according  to 
Paxto7i's  Magazine,  about  three  weeks  later 
than  those  of  the  parent  species. 

Ribes  sanguiiimm,  north  of  New- York, 
should  be  planted  in  a  somewhat  shaded 
situation — on  the  north  side  of  walls  or 
buildings,  or  in  places  where  it  is  partially 
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Fig.  99.     The  DoiM".  Crimson  Currant. 

shaded  by  evergreens.     In  such   sites,  it  is  t 
perfectly  hardy.     It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
double    variety,  being  a    Scotch  seedling, 
virill  prove  perfectly  hardy  with  us  in  any 
situation. 

III.     MR.   DOUGLASS'  SPIR.EA. 

Spirtea  douglasii. 

A  very  pretty  new  species  of  Spireea, 
from  California,  where  it  was  first  discovered 
by  Douglass,  the  botanical  collector  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  It  consider- 
ably resembles  our  native  species,  S.  tomen- 
tosa,  but  it  blooms  a  much  longer  time — in- 
deed, from  July  till  the  autumnal  frosts  com- 
mence. The  flowers  are  of  "  a  fine  rosy 
lilac,  and  are  most  numeronsly  produced  in 


Fig.  100.    Spiraa  douglasii. 

dense, compact,  terminal  racemes. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  spe- 
cies has  yet  produced  flowers  in 
the  United  States,  as  it  has  only 
very  lately  been  introduced  from 
the  English  gardens.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  perfectly  hardy,  and 
is  very  easily  multiplied  by  cut- 
tings. 

IV.  THE  TWO- WINGED  SILVER  BELL  TREE. 

Halesia  diptera. 

The  common  Halesia,  or  Silver  Bell  tree, 
(//.  tetraptera,)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  orna- 
ments of  our  shrubberies,  well  known  in 
the  spring,  by  its  pendant,  pale,  bell-like 
blossoms,  and  in  summer,  by  its  four-wing- 
ed seeds. 

The  present  species  is  a  much  rarer  one. 
Its  native  country  is  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
but  it  is  hardy  here,  and  is  well  entitled  to 
a  prominent  place  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
It  differs  very  strongly  from  the  common 
species,  in  both  the  larger  size,  and  the 
purer  white,  of  its  flowers,  and  also    in  the 
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foliage,  which  is  twice  as 
broad  as  that  of  the  four- 
winged  sort.  The  seeds  have, 
as  the  name  indicates,  only 
/zfo-winged  appendages. 

Though  this  species  is  fre- 
quently advertised  for  sale, 
yet  it  is  rarely  found  true  to 
name.  We  received  from 
nurseries  at  New-York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Natchez,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  number  of  plants 
under  this  name,  but  on  flow- 
ering, they  all  proved  to  be 
the  common  varieties. 

There  are  two  or  three 
fine  specimens  of  the  true 
Halesia  dipiera  in  the  excel- 
lent nursery  grounds  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Eeid,  at  Murray  Hill, 
New- York  city,  which  have 
strongly  excited  our  admira- 
tion, whenever  we  have  seen 
them  in  bloom.  They  blos- 
som in  June,  three  or  four 
weeks  later  than  H,  tetrap- 
tera;  the  blossoms  are  large 
and  numerous,  and  of  a  pure  and  snowy 
whileness,  and  remain  a  good  while  in 
flower.  Altogether,  we  consider  the  two- 
winged  Silver    Bell,  as  a  hardy  shrub  of 


Fig.  101.     The  Two-winged  Silver  Bell. 

ly  propagated  and  introduced  into  every  col 
lection.     It  cannot  be  very  difficult   to  ob- 
tain seeds  from  the  south,  and  Mr.  Reid  in- 
forms us,  that  this  species  ripens  seeds   in 


great  beauty,  and  one  that  should  be  large-    the  open  borders  of  his  grounds. 


On  the  Common  System  of  Pruning  Apple  Orchards. 

BY  C.  SPRINGER,  MEADOW  FARM,  OHIO. 


The  best  fruit  is  generally  found  among  the 
largest  specimens  of  particular  varieties : 
and  the  exceptions  among  such  as  have 
grown  in  the  shade.  The  largest  speci- 
mens grow  on  thrifty  branches  ;  not  more, 
however,  on  young  trees  than  old  ones 
which  support    thrifty  shoots.       Hence    the 


great  importance  of  judicious  pruning,  so 
that  the  sap  may  flow  into  fewer  branches, 
giving  them  a  larger  growth — larger  leaves 
and  larger  fruit. 

"Another  advantage  of  pruning,  is,  to 
allow  free  access  of  sun  and  air,  without 
which  the  juices  are  not  perfectly  elaborat- 
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ed,  and  the  fruit  never  attains  its  highest 
flavor.         *         *         # 

"  In  this  climate,  some  varieties  of  apples, 
are  damaged  by  smutty  spots  on  the  skin, 
(lichens)  which  prevent  the  parts  so  cover- 
ed from  growing  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
fruit,  &c.  *  *  *  *  For  this  defect  the 
remedy  is  careful  trimming." 

The  above  is  extracted  from  an  article  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  March  1st,  last,  and 
gives  the  old  doctrine  of  tree  trimming, 
which  has  been  repeated  in  every  book  and 
every  paper,  on  the  subject  of  trimming 
"Fruit  Trees,"  which  has  come  under  our 
notice.  A  doctrine,  the  correctness  of  which 
appears  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  so  often  reinforced,  though, 
we  think,  without  proper  examination.  And 
if  accident  had  not  satisfied  us  of  its  incor- 
rectness, we  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
believer  to  this  day. 

Some  sixteen  years  since,  we  planted  a 
small  orchard  of  grafted  fruit.  Expecting  to 
be  absent  for  some  years,  we  left  in  charge  of 
the  man  who  had  the  care  of  our  home  in- 
terest, the  most  approved  pruning  knife, 
with  directions  how  to  use  it,  and  an  urgent 
request  that  pruning  itself  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. But  the  knife  was  soon  lost,  and 
the  trees  permitted  to  grow  as  nature  direct- 
ed. When  we  returned  to  take  charge  of 
our  orchard,  the  trees  were  too  far  advanced 
— the  limbs  too  large  to  be  cut  and  slayed, 
so  they  grew  as  they  were  wont,  "  without 
let  or  hindrance." 

If  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  above 
extract,  under  the  circumstances  we  could 
look  for  nothing  but  small  and  poorly  fla- 
vored fruit;  but  the  direct  opposite  is  the  fact. 
We  challenge  the  country  to  produce  larger 
and  better  flavored  apples.  We  do  not  say  it 
boastingly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 


raising  the  best  fruit  in  the  neighborhood,and 
that  too  on  trees  which  were  never  trimmed. 

Three  years  ago,  this  past  autumn,  we 
had  about  160  barrels  of  the  largest  and  fin- 
est apples,  as  the  product  of  about  one  acre 
of  ground,  besides  some  hundred  bushels 
which  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  which  were 
not  marketed,  but  were  used  in  the  shape  of 
sauce,  dried  apples  and  cider.  The  fruit 
was  fair,  and  free  from  blemishes ;  and 
what  was  remarkable,  the  apple  crop  in  this 
vicinity,  the  same  season,  was  very  imper- 
fect. There  were  apples  enough,  but  they 
were  small,  wormy,  and  blemished.  Our 
neighbor,  J.  R.  who  is  a  good  producer  of 
fruit,  informed  us  that  he  would  not  have 
five  barrels  of  merchantable  apples  in  his 
orchard  that  season,  owing  to  the  defects 
here  named,  yet  his  trees  were  trimmed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  last  fall  we  had 
about  150  barrels  of  apples,  off"  the  same 
lot,  of  superb  fruit,  and  our  orchard  was 
freer  from  the  bitter  rot,  which  so  greatly 
afflicted  the  orchards  in  this  quarter,  than 
any  one  we  noticed. 

But  do  not  mistake  us  to  argue  that  our 
fruit  was  thus  excellent,  simply  because  our 
trees  were  never  trimmed.  All  we  mean 
to  say,  is,  thai  trimming  does  not  increase 
either  the  size  or  quality  of  the  apples,  but 
that  these  qualities  are  to  be  secured  by 
other  means  of  culture.  However,  we  are 
now  of  opinion,  that  apples  will  be  more 
perfect  on  untrimmed  trees,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  than  they  will  be  on  trees  Irim,' 
vied  in  the  ordinary  way.  [That  is  to  say 
badly  trimmed. — Ed.] 

Our  orchard  is  located  on  a  good  speci- 
men of  white  oak  clay  soil,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  send  vegetation  more  to  ear 
than  stalk — trees  planted  22  feet  apart. 
The  ground  was  kept  in  corn  for  a  number 


instruction,  that  we  have  the  reputation  of  [of  years  after  they  were  planted,  manuring 
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the  whole  surlaro  annually  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure.  For  nine  years  past  it  has 
had  no  other  attention  than  to  keep  the  suck- 
ers from  the  roots  of  the  trees.  We  fatten  our 
hogs  every  year  upon  the  lot,  which  keeps 
it  well  manured.  It  is  too  rich  for  some 
kinds  to  bear  well — for  instance  the  Rliode 
Island  Greening  grows  less,  and  bears  more 
plentiful  on  thinner  soil. 

With  respect  to  sun  and  air,  as  improving 
the  flavor  of  fruit;  this  may  be  true  in  re- 
gard to  peaches,  grapes,  and  some  others  ; 
but  in  reference  to  apples,  generally,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  unsound  maxim.     We  be- 
lieve  that   all  apples  whose  defect   is  too 
much  aciditj^ — and  this  class  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one— will  be   found   best   which 
grow  in  the  shade.     Take  the  Jeneting  of 
this  vicinity,  for  instance,  or  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and   Greening  alone,  and  you  will  find  on 
examination,    that   such    as   grow   on    the 
tops  of  the  trees,  where  they  have  both  air 
and  sun,  will  be  coarse  and  sour,  while  such 
as  grow^  on  the  under  limbs,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  the  leaves   from  the  sun,  have  a 
fine  texture  and  pleasant  flavor.     We  have 
examined  this  subject  until  we  are  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  all  we  ask, 
is,  that  no  man  condemn  the  doctrine  until 
he  tests  it  for  himself. 

As  it  regards  trimming  trees,  we  are  now 
satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  done  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  at  any  age,  without  es- 
sential injurJ^  We  have  made  a  number 
of  experiments  to  illustrate  this  subject,  one 
of  which  we  shall  here  give.  We  planted 
two  natural  pear  stocks,  and  the  next  year 
grafted  them  with  Burlingame  pear.  The 
first  season  one  grew  three  feet  five  inches, 
and  the  other  two  feet  five  inches.  The  first 
threw  up  a  single  shoot ;  the  second  a  fork 
with  two  equal  branches,  which,  if  they  had 
been  tested   w^th   the   scales,  would  have 


weighed  about  the  same  as  the  single  shoot 
of  the  other.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  we  cut  ofl'one  of  these  forks,  which,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  about  one  half  the 
previous  year's  growth.  According  to  the 
doctrine  in  the  article  before  us,  "  the 
sap  flowing  into  fewer  branches,  would  give 
them  a  larger  growth."  But  the  experi- 
ment shows  a  difl^erent  result.  The  one 
which  had  half  its  top  amputated,  grew  the 
second  year,  just  one  foot,  while  the  other 
tree,  which  remained  without  trimming, 
grew  three  feet.  These  two  trees,  about 
equal  in  the  start,  have  now  had,  since 
grafting,  three  years'  growth,  and  the  trim- 
med tree  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
other.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  from  this 
and  similar  experiments,  that  the  difTerence 
is  the  sole  result  of  trimming. 

If  some  varieties  of  fruit  trees  must,  of 
7iecesisty,he  subjected  to  much  pruning  to 
induce  them  to  bear  and  perfect  their  fruits, 
let  it  be  done.     But  we  are  satisfied  from 
the  best  of  all  teachers, — experience — that 
this  necessity  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of 
apple  trees.    And  so  long  as  we  have  larger 
and  better  apples  from  untrimmed  trees  than 
our  neighbors  have  from  trimmed  ones,  it 
is  not  very  likely  we   shall  be  induced  to 
try  the  trimming  system.     Particularly,   as 
much  loss  of  time  will  be  required  to  sub- 
due the  many  small  sucker-like  shoots,  when 
once  the  trimming  process  is  commenced, 
for  they  will  trouble  you  to  the  end  of  the 
race.  And  as  for  the  sap  which  formerly  sup- 
plied an  amputated  limb,  transferring  itself 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  tree,  facts  teach 
us  that  this  is  not  done  very  readily  ;  but 
that  the  natural  effect  of  this  lopping-ofT sys- 
tem is  to  throw  out   sucker-like   shoots  in 
abundance;  and  if  these  be  suppressed  pal- 
sy of  the  part  is  to  be  feared,  which  in  most 
cases  of  the  amputation  of  large  limbs  does 
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actually  take  place.  The  tree  then  commen- 
ces rottmg  at  the  heart,  and  hastens  to  pre- 
mature decay. 

But  let  us  be  properly  understood  upon 
this  subject.  We  do  not  go  entirely  against 
trimming  apple  trees.  It  is  only  against  the 
system  of  trimming  as  comvionly  practiced, 
that  we  enter  our  protest.  When  trees  are 
young,  their  heads  may  be  formed,  and  their 
branches  thinned  with  the  pruning  knife,  but 
the  shoots  should  be  amputated  the  same 
season  they  start,  before  their  physiological 
arrangement  shall  have  become  permanent. 
But  the  less  carving  is  done  about  a  tree, 
the  greater  will  be  its  growth,  and  the  more 
perfect  its  health — and  shall  I  add,  the  more 

splendid  its  fruit. 

C.  Springer. 

Miodow  Farm,  Ohio.,  Feb.  3,  1847. 


Remarks. — The  injudicious  practice  of 
pruning  apple  orchards,  common  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  is  justly  condemned  in 
the  forgeoing  article.  But  pruning,  proper- 
ly performed,  is  of  great  advantage  to  most 
fruit  trees.  Mr.  Springer  is  right  that  the 
over-pruning  of  many  apple  orchards  greatly 
lessens  the  crop — but  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  the  peach  tree,  as  has  been 
proved  a  thousand  times,  judicious  pruning 
increases  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  doubles  the  life  of  the  tree. 

We  find  the  following  excellent  and  time- 
ly remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Lindley,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gar- 
dening journal  edited  by  him,  which  we  ex- 
tract for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.     Ed. 

The  general  principles  ot'pruning,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  handwork,  are  few  in  numlier,  and  among 
the  easiest  of  all  things  to  understand;  but  their 
application  is  manifold,  often  difficult,  and  alwaj'S 
special.  For  example,  it  is  an  axiom  that  hard 
pruning  produces  barrenness,  and  that  slight  prun- 
ing Icails  to  productiveness;  a  second  well  known 
law  is  that  the  removal  of  one  bud  or  branch 
strengthens  another ;  a  third  law  teaches  us,  that  to 


stop  a  branch  by  cutting  away  its  extremity,  com- 
pels what  is  left  to  produce  side  branches,  which 
might  not  have  otherwise  appeared.  Then  again, 
the  necessity  for  using  the  pruning-knife  at  all  is 
often  obviated  by  the  employment  of  the  fisijer  and 
thumb;  that  is  to  say,  a  young  branch  may  be 
prevented  from  appearing  by  pinching  off  its  bud 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  push,  as  well  as  by  first  al- 
lowing it  to  grow,  and  then  removing  it — and  bet- 
ter. All  these,  and  all  such,  facts  are  plain  to  the 
meanest  capacity;  the  difficulty  is  how  to  apply 
them,  and  when,  and  where.  The  answer  to  such 
questions  is  only  to  be  found  in  experience,  and  in 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
growth  of  each  species  of  tree  to  be  operated  on. 
For  no  two  species  of  tree  can  be  found  of  which 
it  is  the  nature  to  grow,  and  flower,  and  fruit,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way,  and  every  variation  in  the 
manner  of  growing,  flowering,  and  fruiting,  de- 
mands a  corresponding  variation  in  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  of  pruning. 

We  know,  indeed,  of  but  one  general  fact  which 
may  be,  we  would  rather  say  should  be,  invariably 
attended  to,  and  that  is  the  universal  necessity  of 
keeping  branches  thin.  Light  in  abundance,  and 
the  freest  circulation  of  air  among  leaves,  are  of 
vital  importance  to  all  plants;  but  these  cannot  be 
secured  unless  the  branches  are  left  thin.  A  crowd 
of  branches  implies  a  crowd  of  leaves,  and  in  a 
crowd  leaves  can  neither  breathe  nor  perspire,  nor 
feed;  in  fact  they  are  smothered.  But  when  they 
stand  well  apart,  they  breathe  freely,  perspire  pro- 
fusely, and  feed  incessantly;  the  result  of  which 
consists  in  fine  strong  stiff  shoots  and  dark  green 
fat  leaves,  instead  of  spindling  twigs  and  yellow 
weasened  foliage. 

It  is  true  that  this  statement  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  opposed  to  a  common  physiological  axiom 
that  the  health  of  a  plant  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  leaves;  because  it  is  probable  that  a 
well  thinned  fruit  tree  will  have  much  fewer  leaves 
than  a  plant  left  to  grow  wild.  But  the  axiom 
alluded  to  is  put  in  inexact  words;  as  our  corres- 
pondent "W."  very  properly  remarked  in  last 
week's  paper,  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  leaves 
that  determines  the  health  of  most  plants,  but  the 
superficial  area  of  foliage  exposed  to  light  and 
air;  a  material  dilTerence.  For  example,  suppose 
that  one  branch  has  but  10  leaves,  the  whole  area 
of  which  shall  be  expressed  by  the  number  100; 
and  that  another  branch  has  20  leaves,  the  area  of 
which  shall  be  equal  to  120;  the  inference  would 
not  be  that  the  latter  would  conduce  to  the  health 
of  a  plant  more  than  the  former,  unless  it  could 
also  be  shown  that  the  20  leaves  were  each  as 
well  lighted  and  aired  as  the  10,  which  in  the 
head  of  a  tree  would  be  improbable.  And  if  the 
20  leaves  had  only  an  area  of  90,  it  is  clear  that 
they  would  be  less  efTective  than  the  10  having  an 
area  of  100,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  a  gardener  is  to 
calculate  the  exact  superficial  contents  of  a  leaf 
before  he  can  tell  whether  to  remove  it  or  not; 
we  only  put  the  argument  into  this  form  for  the 
sake  of  illustration. 
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EUROPEAV  AGRICULTURK  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

From  Personal  Observation.  By  Henry 
CoLMAN.  Boston,  A.  D.  Phelps  &  Co.  Parts 
I  to  VII.  (To  be  completed  in  ten  numbers. 
$5.) 
We  look  upon  Mr.  Colman's  mission,  as 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  zeal  and 
intellijrence  now  enlisted  in  behalf  of  as^ri- 
culture,  in  the  United  States.  That  the  mere 
announcement,  that  a  gentleman  devoted  to 
its  interest,  proposed  to  make  a  personal  in- 
spection of  European  Agriculture,  and  give 
the  results,  should  so  readily  have  brought 
forward  a  list  of  twenty-Jive  hic7idred  snhscri- 
bers  to  a  work  of  the  kind  before  us — a 
work  that, in  this  country  of  cheap  literature, 
is  a  somewhat  dear  work — we  consider  a 
substantial  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
existing  among  us,  that  will  by-and-by  pro- 
duce its  proper  results. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  from  which 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  Mr.  Colman's 
mission — the  first,  as  it  affects  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  second, 
as  it  affects  us  at  home. 

Any  one  who  has  a  glimmering  of  politi- 
cal sagacity,  may  see,  at  a  glance,  how,  in 
spite  of  that  unfortunate  stigma  of  repudia- 
tion, (which,  like  a  youthful  folly,  we  trust 
we  shall  yet  soon  recover  from,)  the  impor- 
tance of  our  union,  in  a  political,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  sense  has  very  lately 
forced  itself  more  profoundly  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  clear  thinking  men  abroad. 
From  considering  us  as  a  mere  liberated 
colony,  a  fourth  rate  nation,  mostly  living 
in  log  houses,  and  semi-civilized  in  cus- 
toms, a  few  years  have  obliged  Europeans 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  physical  weight  in  America,  which 
bears  hard  upon  that  "  balance  of  power" 
that  has  so  long  kept  the  old  world  at  the 


bottom  of  every  thing  wise,  and  great,  and 
powerful. 

This  is  a  desirable  state  of  inter-national 
opinion  for  us,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  presence  abroad,  of  such  men  as  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Louis  M'Lane,  and  Henry 
CoLMAN,  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree, towards  bringing  it  about.  How 
well  and  fitly  the  national  character  has 
been  represented  in  England,  by  our  two 
late  ministers  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  is 
a  matter  of  world-wide  notoriety.  Now 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  fellow  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  our  condition  and 
resources,  as  an  agricultural  people,  no  less 
strongly  than  in  purely  political  aspects.  A 
countr}^  whose  vast  and  productive  grain  fields 
hold  "  the  balance  of  food,^^  when  famine 
stares  a  fourth  of  the  human  family  in  the 
face,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  sensible  men 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least  as  im- 
portant in  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  race,  as  one  which,  a  century  ago,  could 
overspread  the  face  of  Europe,  with  the 
mightiest  army,  and  bring  into  the  world 
the  most  overwhelming  death  and  destruc- 
tion. There  is  just  now,  more  disposition 
in  Europe  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
merits  of  Indian  corn,  than  cold  steel  or  lea- 
den bullets  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
and  the  good  cause  of  American  Agricul- 
ture, we  heartily  rejoice  at  it. 

Mr.  Colman,  we  cannot  but  think,  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  worthy  representative  of 
our  most  intelligent  agricultural  class.  He 
went  abroad  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices, his  heart  full  of  his  subject,  and  his 
trunks  crammed  with  the  best  letters  of  in- 
troduction. He  has  accordingly  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities  in  Great  Britain.     He 
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has  been  the  guest  of  the  most  intelligent  |  has  made  it  yield  a  crop  of  eighty  bushels 


of  the  nobility — tor  there,  agricultural 
knowledge  is  the  pride  of  the  first  aristoc- 
racy in  the  kingdom — and  has  not  failed 
also,  to  sift,  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  "  Mas- 
sachusetts commissioner,"  the  modus  operan- 
di of  the  humblest  practical  ditcher.  Mr. 
CoLMAN  is  conversant  with  the  condition 
and  prospective  capacities  of  American  ag- 
riculture ;  he  has  personally  a  happy  way 
of  communicating  information  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  doubt  he  has  cleared  up  many  doubts, 
removed  many  prejudices,  and  left  a  more 
favorable  impression  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
which  he  has  already  traversed,  of  the 
genius  of  American  agriculture. 

Touching  the  second  point  of  view,  in 
which  we  consider  Mr.  Colman's  tour,  viz: 
how  it  affects  his  readers  and  countrymen  at 
home,  Ave  can  of  course  only  give  an  opinion 
in  part,  as  his  Reports  are  not  yet  finished. 
Only  Great  Britain  has  yet  received  his  at- 


of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Colman's  publication, 
so  far,  in  the  light  of  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture, 
we  think  it  deserving  of  general  commenda- 
tion. Its  value  will  perhaps  be  better  un- 
derstood and  appreciated,  here  at  home,  ten 
years  hence,  than  at  the  present  moment, 
for  the  very  plain  and  sufficient  reason  that 
the  practice  and  the  principles  which  it  dis- 
plays, are  unquestionably  in  advance  of  the 
means,  and  the  amount  of  previous  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  possessed  by  many  of  his 
readers.  Yet  we  may  not  safely  assert  this 
as  true,  for  any  length  of  time,  however 
true  at  the  present  moment,  since, Avatching 
the  progress  of  these  matters,  we  confess 
we  are  often  startled  at  the  rapidity  with 
Avhich  it  strides  onAvard. 

In  a  popular  point  of  view,  Ave  are  confi- 
dent that    Mr.   Colman  Avould  have  been 


tention,  and  Ave  anticipate  that  lessons  even  j  far  more  successful  if  he  had  not  given  the 
more  instructive,    Avill  be   drawn  from   the    present  work  to  his  original  subscribers,  but 


practice  of  France  and  Germany- — countries 
more  nearly  like  our  own  in  many  points  of 
farming  practice. 

The  eight  numbers  already  published, 
abound  Avith  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  highly  improved  condi- 
tion of  English  husbandry  at  the  present 
moment.  The  ample  details  given  on  the 
subjects  of  draining  and  sub-soiling,  alone, 
will,  if  properly  appreciated  and  put  in  prac- 


published  it  in  the  usual  way,  or  perhaps  still 
more  thoroughly  digested  and  matured,  a 
year  after  his  return  home.  A  much  more 
popular,  and  Ave  think  scarcely  less  useful, 
publication,  Avould  have  been  produced,  if 
he  had  given  a  graphic  and  lively  Note  book 
of  Agricultural  Travel  i7i  Europe,  to  his 
tAventy-five  hundred  subscribers,  leaving 
the  present  Avork  to  follow  after  it.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  in  the  ag-riculture  of  Great 


tice  by  his  countrymen,  be  Avorth  millions  |  Britain,  and  we  may  add  in  Mr.  Colman's 
to  the  country.  Those  farmers  Avho  doubt  account  of  it,  that  is  of  little  or  no  practical 
the  Avisdom  of  investing  capital  in  the  im-  value  to  most  American  farmers.  Some  of 
provement  of  their  farms,  we  refer  gladly  the  latter,  little  accustomed  to  solid  treatises 
to  the  account  of  such  experiments  as  that    Avill,  Ave  fear,  turn  away  from  ]\Ir.  Colman's 


of  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Yorkshire,  Avho  took  a 


excellent  numbers,  as  too  heavy,  or  too  pro- 


barren,  sandy  and  boggy  heath  of  four  hun-  found  to  rouse  their  attention,  Avhile  they 
dred  acres,  the  best  of  Avhich  previous-  I  have  been  thoroughly  interested,  and  often 
ly  let  for  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  by  draining  [  highly  instructed,  by  such  an  easy  and  at- 
and  sub-soiling  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  \  tractive  account  as  that  agreeable  vATiter 
54 
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could  have  given,  of  his  daily  impressions  of  1  the  science  which  should  direct   their  daily 


the  farming  of  Europe.  Wc  make  this  re- 
mark— not  as  undervaluing  in  the  least,  the 
high  character  of  Mr.  Colman's  labors,  but 
with  liie  deep-rooted  conviction  of  this  fact, 
that  bears  upon  the  case  ;  that  when  prac- 
tical men  are  just  commencing  the  study  of 


labors, they  must  not  be  treated  as  patient  and 
trained  students,  eager  to  explore  the  whole 
temple  of  science, but  rather  like  cautious  and 
somewhat  unwilling  candidates, who  must  be 
lured  into  its  outer  vestibules,  by  wisdom, 
conveyed  in  pleasant  and  familiar  words. 
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Japanese  Taste  in  Arboriculture. — The  Ja- 
panese gardeners,  it  is  well  known,  succeed  in 
dwarfing  almost  every  tree.  It  is  said  that  they 
select  the  very  smallest  seeds,  taken  from  the  very 
smallest  plants;  two  circumstances  which  are  cer- 
tainly rational  and  conformable  to  all  the  facts 
known  to  us  in  connection  with  varieties  of  race. 
No  doubt,  indeed,  exists  about  the  operation  thus 
far;  but  the  following  assertions  are  much  n)ore 
apocryphal. 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  germi- 
nated, the  Japanese  cover  them  with  fluid  honey, 
or    with    dissolved    sugar;    that    they    afterwarils 
paint  them  with   a  camel's   hair  pencil,  using  the 
same  material;  and  that  they  afterwards  introduce 
into  the  little  box,  which  serves  as  a  green  house 
to  these  marvellous  pigmies,  a  nest  of  little  ants, 
whose  eggs  soon  hati-h  and  ])roduce  an  active   co- 
lony, greedy  of  sugar,  and  incessantly  running  o\er 
the  plants,  which,  though   alive,  have  really  been 
converted  into  a  cold  preserve.     Gardeners   know 
very  well  that  aphides,  scale  insects,   the   cocci, 
and  other  vegetable  leprosies,  do  in  fact  torture 
and  distort  plants  till   they  are  quite  disfigured. 
The  everlasting  play  of  these    insects,  which   are 
always  running  over  every  part  of  the  plant,  keeps 
up  a  peculiar  excitement,  which  ends  by  producing 
the  state  of  dwarfness  so   much  admired   in   that 
part  of  the  world,  at  least  this  is  what  the  Japanese 
say.     The  Fir,  of  which  Dr.    Sieboldt  spoke  as 
being  only  three  inches  high,  and  growing  on  the 
second  stage  of  the  box,  was  the  Pinus  massoniana, 
the  "  Wo-matza"  of  the  Japanese,  or  the  "  Koks- 
jo"   of  the  Chinese.     Thunbeug    mistook    it  for 
the  Scotcli  Fir.     Its  history  is  very  curious,  and  is 
also  given  in  the  "  Flora  Jaiionica,"  p.  25,  vol.  2. 
Of  all   the  conifers,  (the   pine  family,)  we    found 
this  the  commonest,  through   the  whole  empire  of 
Japan.     In  places  where  it  does  not  grow  wild,  it 
has   been  universally  cultivateii.     It    has   a  great 
reputation  on  account  of  the  fables,  miraculous  sto- 
ries, and  idle  tales  of  all  sorts,  mixed  up  with  its 
history,  and   is  a  religious  symbol  in  the  ceremo- 
nies and  festivals  of  the  peojile.     The  "  Wo-mat- 
za" and  a  "  IMunie"'  (a  sort  of  plum)  are   planted 
before  the  residence  of  Mikado.     It  forms  groves 
round  the  temple  of  the  sun-gotl,  of  saints,  and  of 
holy  men;  anil    it  overshadows  all   the  little  cha- 
pels jnd  gartlens  adjoining  the  dwelling  houses,  &.c. 


On  the  high  road  it  forms  alleys  100  leagues  long; 
and  the  course  of  every  higliway  is  marked  by 
hillocks  planted  with  this  pine,  and  with  species  of 
nettle  trees.  The  art  of  the  Japanese  gardener  is 
exhausted  in  the  cultivation  of  these  pines.  They 
are  clippeil  and  cut  into  all  sorts  of  shapes;  their 
branches  are  sjjread  into  fans,  or  horizontal  trelli- 
ses, and  are  thus  fashioned  into  a  sort  of  flat  dish. 
In  this  kind  of  gardening,  extremes  are  made  to 
touch,  and  the  traveller  is  astonished  to  find  speci- 
mens of  an  immense  size  placed  by  the  siile  of 
others  of  the  most  tiny  dimensions.  While  stay- 
ing at  Phosaka  I  went  to  see  the  celebrateil  i>ine 
tree  before  the  Navi-waja  Tea-house,  the  branches 
of  which  are  artificially  spread  out  into  a  circum- 
ference of  136  feet.  On  the  other  hanil,  they 
showed  me  at  Jeddo,  a  dwarf  tree,  in  a  lacquered 
box  with  branches  not  occupying  more  than  2  square 
inches!  They  even  know  how  to  graft  the  pine 
family  in  Japan,  and  we  saw  dwarfed  specimens  on 
which  almost  every  variety  of  pines  known  in  Ja- 
pan was  fixed  by  grafting. — Botanical  Register. 

Smee  on  the  Potato  Plant. — If  fine  paper, 
good  type,  and  lithographic  plates,  with  all  the 
formalities  of  numbered  paragraphs,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dedication  to  Prince  Albert,  could 
settle  the  question  of  the  Potato  disease,  Mr.  Smee's 
book  would  be  conclusive.  But  we  apprehend 
that  in  addition  to  such  auxiliaries,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  facts,  correct  judgment,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  all  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and,  moreover,  the  power  of  ilravving  just  conclu- 
sions from  ascertained  premises,  are  also  indispen- 
sable requisites,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  work 
before  us.  We  say  so  with  much  regret;  but  the 
subject  is  one  of  such  moment  that  we  are  bouml 
to  express  our  opinion  without  reserve  when  a 
work  of  pretension,  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  enlists  itself  on  the  side  of  the  most 
manifest  error. 

The  opinion  of  the  Author  is,  that  a  kind  of 
Aphis,  which  had  been  previously  called  Rapes, 
but  which  he  new  names  vastator,  has  done  all  the 
mischief;  and  thus  he  joins  that  small  knot  of  wri- 
ters among  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  man 
of  science  has  before  been  rash  enough  to  rank 
himself;  writers  who  are  all  equally  clear  as  to 
the  potato  disease  being  caused  by  insects,  though 
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they  cannot  agree  whether  those  "insects"  are 
mites,  worms!  or  scrubs,  flies,  perfect  or  imperfect, 
Thrips  or  Eupteryx  or  Aphis. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Smee"s  book  with  care;  we 
have  endeavored  to  make  out  his  argument,  and  to 
do  justice  to  his  evidence,  and  we  can  only  express 
our  wonder  that  he  shouhl  not  have  perceived  how 
inconsistent  even  with  his  own  knowledg'e  of  facts 
is  this  insect  theorj'.  For  what  are  the  grounds 
on  wliich  he  has  founded  his  opinion?  Firstly, 
that  the  aphis  is  found  on  the  potato  plant;  2dly, 
that  it  multiplies  very  fast;  3dly,  that  it  punctures 
the  leaves;  4thly,  that  it  fills  the  air  with  its  my- 
riads, and  is  found  even  in  the  streets  of  London ; 
5thly,  that  where  the  insect  has  damaged  the  leaf 
of  a  plant,  it  (the  leaf)  is  much  influenced  by  wet 
weather;  6thl}^,  that  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  a  healthy  and  previously  undamaged 
plant  is  alwaj'S  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  de- 
stroyer; and  the  amount  of  disease,  cceteris  pari- 
bus, is  directly  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
insects  wliich  take  away  the  vital  fluid  of  the 
plant." 

We  may  very  well  concede  the  three  first  pro- 
positions; they  are  vvell  known  to  be  true.  The 
fourth  is  a  mere  local  fact;  for  we  cannot  suppose 
Mr.  Smee  to  assert  that  myriads  of  Aphides  are 
found  over  every  potato  field;  if  it  were  so,  we 
and  others  must  have  been  very  unfortunate  not  to 
perceive  them.  The  fifth  is  a  strong  assertion,  in 
support  of  which  we  cannot  discover  a  trace  of 
evidence;  and  it  might  be  disposed  of  by  a  counter 
assertion,  that  "  when  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  injured 
by  aphides,  the  leaf  is  less  influenced  than  before 
by  wet  weather."  We  do  not,  however,  deny 
that  the  punctures  of  aphides  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree affected  by  wet  weather;  but  how? — by  a  ge- 
neral destruction  of  vitality? — by  broad  blotches 
on  the  foliage  ? — by  inducing  moist  gangrene  in 
the  whole  system? — who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing!  Aphides  cause  swellings  and  a  thickening 
of  tissue,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Potato  as  well  as 
other  plants;  and  when  they  do  exist  in  the  myri- 
ads which  are  talked  of,  trees  will  sometimes  cast 
their  leaves,  because  the  stem  which  bears  them  is 
exhausted  by  the  aphides  of  the  organizable  matter 
which  feeds  the  leaves ;  hut  such  cases  have  no  con- 
cern with  the  "potato  disease."  The  sixth  pro- 
position is  certainly  not  admissible;  it  is  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  facts  which  we  are  all  familiar 
with.  Our  own  potatoes  were  as  much  diseased 
as  any  crops  near  London;  yet  we  saw  no  aphides 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  injury,  except  a 
straggler  here  and  there,  such  as  could  have  been 
found  any  year  within  our  recollection. 

Does  this  aphis  notion  explain  how  potatoes, 
sprouted  in  sand,  in  1845,  and  which  never  got 
above  ground,  became  diseased?  How  potato- 
fields  screened  by  trees  or  strips  of  other  crops, 
were  saved  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  screen 
extended,  while  all  around  them  perished?  How 
all  the  Isle  of  Calf  potatoes  escaped  in  1845,  ex- 
cept the  patches  belonging  to  the  lighthouse  keep- 
ers? and  finally,  how  in  certain  countries  the  dis- 
ease was  unknown  except  in  localities  planted 
with  foreign  potatoes?    What   could   have  kept 


these  winged  creatures  from  flying  to  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  biting  them? 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  this  book 
without  an  example  or  two  of  the  author's  mode 
of  reasoning.     He  says — 

"  When  the  insect  has  damaged  the  leaf  of  the 
plant,  it  is  much  influenced  by  wet  weather:  a 
shower  of  rain  will  fill  the  stems  with  water;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  solid  portion  having  been  ta- 
ken away  by  the  insect,  the  moisture  cannot  cause 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  which  should  take 
place  under  such  circumstances." 

We  were  not  previously  aware  that  aphides  fed 
on  solid  matter;  we  had  always  understood  that 
their  food  was  the  Jluid  ma.tter  of  plants.    Again — • 

"  This  vastator  does  not  commit  the  same 
amount  of  mischief  upon  every  kind  of  potato.  It 
dislikes  those  leaves  where  moisture  is  to  be  found 
on  the  under  surface  in  the  morning;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  plant,  it  passes  over 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity." 

Here  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  discovery. 
It  appears  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  potatoes 
which  deposit  water  on  the  under  side  of  their 
leaves  during  the  night,  and  other  kinds  that  have 
no  such  power!  Perhaps  Mr.  Smee  can  find  some 
kinds  of  men  who  perspire  by  their  skin,  and 
others  who  do  not.  Until  this  is  shown  we  must 
be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  the  vital  actions  of  all  kinds  of  potatoes  are 
essentially  the  same. 

But  we  would  rather  not  go  on.  Let  us  rather 
advise  all  who  are  ambitious  of  figuring  in  the  pota- 
to discussion  to  qualify  themselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  an  attentive  study  of  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Decaisne,  Harting,  and  Payen,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  well-ascertained  facts  that  may  be 
gathereil  from  the  published  documents  of  this 
country. — Lindley.     Gard.  Chron. 


The  LiNxiEAN  Gold  Medal. — To  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Linngean  Societ}^,  London, 
there  is  left,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Rudge,  of  Abbey  Manor-house,  Evesham, 
Worcester,  a  magistrate  and  justice  of  the  peace 
for  that  county  and  Middlesex,  a  bequest  of  X200, 
the  annual  interest  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  gold  medals,  to  be  called  the  "Linncean  Me- 
dals," and  to  be  awarded  by  the  president  and 
council  to  the  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  shall 
write  the  best  communication  in  each  volume,  and 
which  shall  be  published  by  the  Society,  in  either 
of  the  four  departments  of  natural  history.  Each 
gold  medal  to  contain  on  one  side  a  profile  bust  of 
Linnffius  in  his  full  dress,  cncircleil  by  his  name 
and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  On  the  ob- 
verse is  to  be  engraved  the  name  of  the  Fellow  of 
the  Society  to  wh"m  such  medal  is  awarileti,  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  the  Linnesan  Borealis. — 
English  Paper. 


L^Echo  du  monde  savant,  contains  a  notice  of  a 
Manuel  Ires  intcressant,  by  M.  Louis  Dupont,  in 
which  it  slates  the  author  demonstrates,  logically 
and  philosophically,  the  possibility:  1st,  of  caus- 
ing   long  continued  rain  storms  to  cease:  2d.  of 
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preventing  long  drouths,  by  bringing  about  season- 
able rains,  thereby  romlcring  (he  earth  more  pro- 
ductive! We  hope  tliis  new  French  weather  phi- 
losopher, \vlio.  we  are  lolil,  is  an  '•  ancien  chef  li'- 
elablissenient  ilMnstr'iction,"'  will  jirove  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  storm  king,  than  our  Phokkssor  Espy. 
In  the  same  journal  is  slated  an  interesting  fact, 
regariiing  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  Sugar 
Beet, — at  present  so  important  a  matter  in  France. 
A  sugar  house  recently  established  in  Gallicia,  has 
manufactured  the  past  year,  lo, 000, 000  kilogram- 
mes of  sugar,  antl  the  ojiinion  is  given,  that  such  is 
the  progress  maile  in  tiiis  manufacture,  that,  in  a 
few  years  more,  no  foreign  sugars  will  be  needed, 
at  least  in  France.  It  has  been  found,  that  by  liry- 
ing  the  beet  root,  at  that  stage  when  it  contains 
most  sugar,  it  may  be  preserved  without  any  sac- 
charine loss  for  years;  the  sugar  may  then  be  ex- 
tracled  at  leisure,  anil  at  much  less  cost.  The  small 
cultivators  can  cut  up  their  beet  roots  into  slices 
and  threads,  dry  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  store 
room  or  granary,  ami  not  be  obliged  to  carry  them 
to  the  manufactory  till  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves. The  remains  ol  the  dried  Beet  root,  after 
the  sugar  is  taken  from  it,  is  eaten  by  animals  al- 
most as  greedily  as  though  it  had  not  been  dried 
beforehand. 


music  at  Ilerlin,  when  the  people  form  theautli- 
tory,  and  the  musicians  are  in  the  open  air.  At 
half-past  nine  in  the  evening  every  body  has  re- 
lumed home." 


The  Winter  Gardens  of  Berlin. — The  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  the  celebrated  Public  Gar- 
dens of  Berlin,  is  translated  from  the  Journal  des 
Debates,  by  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  How- 
much  of  hearty  health  and  enjoyment  might  be  re- 
alized through  public  gardens  in  our  large  cities, 
by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  all  the  proper- 
ty holders. — Ed. 

''There  exist  at  Berlin  vast  places  of  assembling, 
called,  according  to  the  season.  Winter  Garilens.  or 
Summer  Gardens.  Fifteen  hundretl  persons  meet 
there,  either  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  im- 
mense halls  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  These 
crowils  meet  without  tumult  and  enjoy  pleasure 
without  noise,  without  scandal,  and  without  police 
officers.  All  the  citizens  of  Berlin  congregate  there. 
Mothers  come  there  with  their  daughters,  and 
embroider,  talk,  knit  and  sip  their  coffee.  Often 
the  whole  household  sups  there.  The  men,  who 
are  all  uncovercti,  some  smoking,  others  drinking 
beer  from  immense  glasses,  which  hold  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  bottle.  Orchestras  occupy  a  point  of 
the  hall;  each  establishment  has  its  own  ;  they  are 
led  by  directors,  who,  baton  in  hand,  rival  each 
other  in  talent  and  glory.  Listen — harmony,  pre- 
cision, common  qualities,  power,  docility,  expres- 
sion, richness,  artistical  nerve,  profound  sentiment, 
unconquerable  energy,  enthusiasm,  exaltation, 
every  thing  is  found  in  these  orchestras.  The  har- 
mony which  they  give  out,  flies,  bursts  forth,  tri- 
umphs and  escai)es,  returns,  roars  like  the  tempest, 
moans  like  the  gentlest  breeze,  moves  like  a 
plaintive  sigh,  bursts  out  at  last,  is  lost  in  a  myste- 
rious distance.  The  crowd, attentive,  mute,  mo- 
tionless, still  continues  to  listen,  as  if  retaining, 
tasting  its  impressions.  Then  their  transports  are 
expressed,  but  with  silence  ;  the  master  bows — 
they  would  have  understood  each  other  without 
these  marks  of  intelligence.     This  is  the  effect  of  ' 


Constantinople,  Oct.  26,  1S4G. — The  orna- 
mental Gardens  are  either  within  the  town  and 
suburbs,  or  behind  the  imperial  or  private  palaces 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  anil  many  of  the 
latter  extending  to  the  brow  of  the  hills  behind 
the  houses.  The  true  Turkish  gardens,  taking  as 
models  those  of  the  Seraglio,  which  are  well  kept 
up,  and  of  some  other  Turkish  palaces — are  in  some 
respects  rather  yards  than  what  we  should  call 
gardens,  being  individually  of  no  great  extent,  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  walls  or  buildings;  a 
kind  of  green-house  often  occupies  one  side  for 
putting  the  oranges  and  other  tender  shrubs  into  in 
winter,  and  the  other  walls  often  covered  with 
creepers,  very  frequently  the  Virginian  creej)er, 
two  or  three  Jessamines,  Tecomas,  Stc. ;  the  area 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  little  beds  sym- 
metrically arranged,  though  often  of  fanciful 
shapes,  edged  with  Box,  and  each  containing  a  few 
plants,  generally  old  and  common  things,  but  in 
the  best  gardens  so  contrived  as  to  have  as  many 
as  possible  always  in  flower.  Those  now  showing 
forth  are  chiefly  Dahlias,  African  Marigolds,  and 
common  China  Roses.  Along  the  principal  walks 
are  often  taller  shrubs  or  fruit  trees  trimmed  to  as 
narrovv  a  pyramidical  form  as  possible.  The  walks 
are  either  a  kind  of  gravel  composed  chiefly  of 
broken  shells,  like  what  was  laid  ilown  a  few  years 
since  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  paved  with  pebble 
stones  in  diamond-shaped  patterns.  Yet,  however 
confined  and  crowded  these  gardens  may  be  (I  have 
seen  many  with  the  walks  and  beds  scarcely  18 
inches  broad,)  they  are  many  of  them  so  neatly 
kept,  and  the  plants  so  vigorous  and  full  of  flower, 
owing  to  the  fine  climate  and  good  care  in  water- 
ing, as  to  have  a  very  pretty  eflect.  In  one  of  the 
Seraglio  gardens,  the  walks  are  paved  with  flag 
stones  instead  of  pebbles,  and  the'beds  edged  with 
thin  stones  placed  on  edge,  and  yet  it  looked  as 
green  and  as  gay  as  any.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  paving  the  walks  is  verv  beneficial  under  a  hot 
sun,  as  it  i)rcvcnts  the  roots  from  burning,  anil  the 
ground  from  caking  after  being  watered.  Like  the 
vineyard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier, 
which  the  owner  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  pot 
beautiful  crops,  till  his  neighbors  laughed  him 
out  of  persisting  in  a  practice  unknown  to  their 
ancestors. 

The  garden  or  the  palace  of  Tcheragan,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  where  the  Sultan  at  present  resides,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  here,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  a  German  now  absent.  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  hojjcs  that  were  given 
me  of  going  over  it;  but  from  what  I  hear,  and 
from  what  one  can  see  looking  in  at  the  gates  from 
the  Bosphorus,  it  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  Turkish  and  modern  European  garden.  The 
front  of  the  palace,  though  only  of  wood  (as  almost 
all  the  palaces,)  is  the  richest  and  most  elegant 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  and  in  the  flat  be- 
hind appears  to  be  a  formal  garden,  full  of  small 
beds,  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  &.C.;  with  fountains 
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and  basins,  and  g:reen-houses,  arranged  in  archi- 
tectural symmetry  with  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  high  hill  behind  is  partly  laid  out  in  shrub- 
bery, partly  covered  with  Stone  Pines,  Cypresses, 
and  other  trees,  with  winding  Avallcs,  and  at- 
tempts at  lawns  in  the  style  called  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  UAnglaise.  These  gardens  altogether  are 
said  to  contain  a  great  variet}'  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  plants,  the  Sultan  being  very  anxious  to  have 
every  thing  a  VEurophnne.  The  Imperial  Bota- 
nic Garden  is  within  the  college  of  Galata-Serai, 
in  Para,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Noe.  It 
is  small,  but  neally  kept,  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter; and  though  quite  new,  contains  about  1500 
species  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System, 
and  affords  sjjecimens  of  most  of  the  large  natural 
orders.  Mr.  Noe,  by  desire  of  the  Sultan,  is  en- 
deavoring especially  to  collect  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  interesting  Turkish  plants.  The  private 
gardens,  with  their  Stone  Pines  and  Cypresses, 
are  one  of  the  great  elements  of  beauty  on  the 
bold  and  varied  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Those 
on  the  European  side  are  not  often  of  great  extent, 
but  are  rendered  more  picturesque  by  the  kind  of 
houses  amongst  which  they  are  situated.  On  the 
Asiatic  side,  where  there  is  not  so  much  building, 
there  are  often  extensive  grounds  or  woods.  It 
is  on  that  side  (and  especially  towards  the  western 
end,)  chiefly  on  account  of  the  more  abundant 
supply,  that  most  of  the  flower  gardens  are  situat- 
ed for  the  supiily  of  the  town.  I  have  had  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  seeing  them;  but  in  the  streets 
of  Pera,  Moss  and  Cabbage  Roses  (R.  centifolia,) 
and  very  fine  Pinks,  are  now  selling  very  cheap, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  second  season  for  them  is 
but  just  begun. 


Dr.  Sprengel's  Herbarium. — We  understand 
that  the  heirs  of  this  celebrated  botanist  are  desir- 
ous of  selling  his  herbarium.  It  is  represented  to 
consist  of  21,S00  species  (without  reckoning  the 
numerous  sub-species  and  varieties)  in  the  best 
order,  and  arranged  after  C.  Sprengel's  System  a 
vegetabilium,  with  an  exact  catalogue  written  by 
himself.  It  comprises  unique  duplicates  of  the 
herbarium  of  John  Reynold  Forster,  the  companion 
of  Captain  Cook,  (of  800  species,)  the  rich  presents 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  almost  all  the  col- 
lections of  travelling  botanists  which  Avere  sold  in 
the  first  third  of  this  century.  The  price  is  200/., 
as  we  learn  from  his  son.  Dr.  Anthony  Sprengel,  of 
Halle,  in  Prussia. — Gard.  Chron. 


The  Tei.v-ching,  or  Chinese  Indigo. — When 
injthe  northof  China,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a  plant  largely  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
sake  of  its  blue  dye.  In  the  southern  provinces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  indigo  (Intligofera)  is  cul- 
tivated and  manufactured,  besides  a  large  portion 
which  is  imported  from  Manilla  and  the  Straits. 
In  the  north,  however,  the  plant  which  we  call  in- 
digo is  never  met  with — owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
coldness  of  the  winters — but  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  this  Isatis  indigotica,  or  the  "  Tein- 
chirig,-'  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese.  I  met  with 
it  in  the  Nanking  cotton  district,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Shanghae,  where  it  is  considered  a  plant  of  great 


importance,  and  covers  a  large  tract  of  country.  It 
is  grown  in  rows,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  like  a  field  of  young  turnips  or  cab- 
bage plants.  In  June,  1844,  when  1  was  in  that 
country,  the  plants  were  from  six  inches  to  one 
foot  in  height,  and  being  considered  in  perfection, 
the  natives  were  busily  employed  in  cutting  them, 
and  removing  them  to  the  manufactory.  One  of 
these  places  which  I  inspected  was  close  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  was  placed  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  farmers,  who  brought  their 
leaves  in  boats  from  the  surrounding  countrj'-,  as 
well  as  to  be  near  the  water,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  was  requisite  in  the  manufacture.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  round  tanks,  which  are  built 
for  the  purpose  of  steeping  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  thrown  into  the  tanks  and  covered  with  water, 
and,  after  remaining  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
juice  is  drawn  off  into  other  tanks,  where  I  believe 
it  is  mixed  with  lime.  The  color  of  the  liquid  at 
first  is  a  kind  of  greenish  blue,  but  after  being  well 
stirred  up  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  much 
darker,  and  very  like  the  well-known  indigo  of 
commerce.  I  suppose  it  is  thickened  afterwards 
by  evaporation  in  some  way,  but  that  part  of  the 
process  did  not  come  under  my  observation.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  the  dye 
used  to  color  the  green  teas  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  north  of  China  for  the  English  and 
American  markets;  this,  however,  is  only  conjec- 
ture. The  plant  has  a  half-shrubby  stem,  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  Its  root-leaves  are  oval-lan- 
ceolate, on  long  stalks,  sharp  pointed,  slightly 
toothed,  and  somewhat  fleshy;  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  near  the  flowers,  are  linear.  The 
stem  is  decumbent,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  di- 
vided at  its  extremity  into  several  drooping  ra- 
cemes about  six  inches  long;  on  its  sides  it  bears 
here  and  there  small  clusters  of  leaves  like  those 
of  the  root.  Flowers  very  small,  yellow.  Sili- 
cles  black,  quite  smooth,  six  lines  long  by  two 
wide  in  the  broadest  part,  oblong,  obtuse  at  each 
end,  a  little  contracted  below  the  middle,  with  a 
thin  edge  and  a  single  median  line. — Fortune,  in 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

HoYA  iMPEEiALis.  Imperial  Hoya.  Stoi'C 
Climber.  (Asclepiads.)  Borneo.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  LoAve,  of  Clapton.  This  is  the  most 
noble  climbing  plant  Ave  haA'e  cA'er  seen.  Imagine 
a  true  Hoya,  Avith  Avoolly  stems,  leaves  six  inches 
long,  and  clusters  of  the  most  magnificent  flow- 
ers forming  a  diatlem  of  ten  rays;  each  fioAver 
fully  three  inches  in  tiiameter,  and  Avith  the  deli- 
cate texture  of  the  common  IIo)-a  carnosa,  and  you 
Avill  have  some  notion  of  this  superb  species.  In 
Mr.  Lowe's  letter  from  SaraAvak,  dated  .January 
12,  1846,  Ave  have  the  following  account  of  its  dis- 
covery. "  On  the  next  day,  Avhen  in  the  territory 
of  the  Gumbang  Dyaks,  I  found  another  curious 
plant  belonging  to  Asclepiads;  it  is  an  epii)hytal 
climber;  there  Avas  but  one  individual,  growing 
from  the  decayed  part  of  a  tree,  also  overhanging 
the  river.  The  floAvers  are  large  and  in  umbels; 
the  leaves  are  leathery  ;  and  the  stem  abounds  in  a 
white,  perhaps  acrid  juice.  The  contrast  betAveen 
the  purple  of  the  petals,  and  the  iA-ory  white  of  the 
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part8  of  fructification,  renders  it  liiirhly  beautiful." 
This  species  is  certainly  new, unless  it  slionld  be  the 
Asclepias  siissiiela  of  Roxburgh,  a  IMoluccari  plant, 
said  to  lia\  e  llt>\vers  nearly  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter; but  that  botanist  cites,  witliout  any  doubt,  the 
Corona  ariadnes  of  Huniphius,  wliich  has  flowers 
only  as  larj^e  as  a  shilling'  (denarius,)  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  species  now  described.  Nei- 
ther can  this  be  the  Iloya  speciosa  of  Dccaisne, 
which  has  the  llowers  velvety  inside,  anil  only  one 
inch  and  three  quartersacross;  nor  the  Iloya  pran- 
ditlora  of  Hlunie,  which  has  leaves  woolly  beneath. 
These  g-lorious  species  are  still  to  be  imported, 
one  from  Java,  the  other  from  Aniboyna,  and  ei- 
ther would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  gar- 
dens.— Botanical  Register. 


Cypripedium  Irapeanum.  Irapean  Lady's 
Slipper,  or  Pelican  flower.  Greenhouse  herbace- 
ov a  plant.  (Orchids.)  Mexico.  A  noble  species, 
looking  like  a  gigantic  form  of  the  downy  yel- 
low Lady's  Slipper  (C.  pubescens)  of  the  United 
States,  in  soil  and  potting,  it  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  our  common  English  antl  American 
species,  but  it  is  more  tenilcr  than  they  are, 
and  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  During 
the  summer  months,  when  it  makes  its  growth  and 
flowers,  it  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
When  the  growth  is  perfected,  and  the  stems  have 
died  down,  the  plant  must  have  its  season  of  rest, 
and  at  this  period  it  should  be  kept  raiher  dry.  In 
the  summer  months,  when  growing,  it  should  al- 
ways be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  It  is  prop- 
agated by  dividing  the  roots  when  the  plant  is  in 
a  state  of  rest. — Botanical  Register. 


LiLiUM  sANGtriNEUM.  Blood-red  Lily.  Half- 
hardy  Bulb.  (Lilyworts.)  Japan?  A  plant  re- 
markable for  its  dwarfness,  not  growing  more  than 
12  to  18  inches  high,  and  for  the  vivid  color  of 
its  large  solitary  orange-red  flower.  It  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  L.  thunbergianum, 
but  that  plant  has  a  tall  hairy  stem  bearing  several 
flowers  of  a  larger  size,  with  much  shorter  sta- 
mens, and  a  less  brilliant  color.  The  divisions  of 
the  flower  are,  moreover,  very  distinctly  stalked, 
which  brings  the  species  nearer  to  L.  philadelphi- 
cum,  from  which  it  is  clearly  distinguished  by  its 
upper  leaves  not  being  distinctly  virticillate,andby 
its  great  v.oolly  honey-furrow.  It  grows  freely  in 
light  loimy  or  peaty  soil,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  small  portion  of  well  decomposed  cow-dung  or 
leaf  mould.  The  bulbs,  like  those  of  the  other 
kinds  of  Lilly,  always  suffer  when  disturbed,  and 
should  therefore  only  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
soil  when  an  increase  is  wanted.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased, either  by  parting  the  old  bulbs  or  by  the 
scales,  each  scale  forming  a  plant,  but  then  they 
require  two  or  three  years  befoie  they  bloom.  It 
flowers  in  INIay  or  June,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Groom. — Botanical  Register. 


On  the  Duration  op  Woods,  and  means  or 
PRoi.o.NGiNG  IT. — The  following  are  the  results  of 
experiments  made  with  great  care  and  patience  by 
M.  G.  I^.  Hartig: — Pieces  of  wood  of  various  kinds, 
2  5-.S  incites  square,  were  burietl  about  an  inch  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  became  de- 
cayed in  the  following  order: — The  Lime,  Amer- 
ican Birch,  Aliier,  anil  the  Trembling-leaved  Pop- 
lar, in  3  years;  the  common  Willow,  Horse  Chest- 
nut, and  Plane,  in  4  years;  the  ."\Iaple,  Red  Beech, 
and  common  Birch,  in  o  years;  the  Kim,  Ash, 
Hornljcam,  and  F^ombardy  Poplar,  in  7  years;  the 
liobinia.  Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  Weymouth  Pine,  and 
Silver  I'ir,  were  only  decayed  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch  in  7  years;  the  Larch,  common  Juniper, 
Red  Cedar,  (Juniperus  virginiana,)  and  Arbor-vi- 
tffie,  at  the  end  of  the  last-mentioned  period  re- 
mained uninjureil.  The  duration  of  the  respective 
woods  depends  greatlj' on  their  age  and  quality, 
specimens  from  young  trees  decaying  much  quick- 
er than  those  from  sound  old  trees;  and,  when  well 
seasoned,  they  last  much  longer  than  when  buried 
in  an  unseasoned  state.  In  experiments  with  the 
woods  cut  into  thin  boards,  decay  proceeded  in  the 
following  order,  commencing  with  the  most  per- 
ishable : — 


10  Maple, 

1 1  Silver  Fir, 

12  Scotch  Fir, 

13  Elm, 

14  Wej'mouth  Pine, 

15  Larch, 

16  Robinia,  or  Locust, 

17  Oak. 


1  Plane, 

2  Horse  Chestnut, 

3  Lime, 

4  Poplar, 

5  American  Birch, 

6  Red  Beech, 

7  Hornbeam, 

8  Alder, 

9  Ash, 
It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  that 

the  best  mode  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  wood 
is  to  char  it,  and  then  pay  it  over  with  three  or 
four  coats  of  pitch.  But  simply  charring  the  wood 
was  of  very  little  utility,  as  were  likewise  satura- 
tions with  various  salis,  acids,  &,c. — Hartig,  Revue 
Horticole. 

Beet-root  Bread. — Take  one  stone  of  Beet- 
root, boil  it  until  it  becomes  quite  soft,  poimd  or 
mash  it  fine,  (just  as  turnips  are  mashed  for  table,) 
then  add  one  stone  (or  equal  parts)  of  wheaten 
flour,  and  bake  with  yeast,  in  the  same  way  as  ba- 
kers do  wheaten  or  common  flour  bread.  The 
same  process  will  answer  for  making  bread  from  a 
mixture  Of  flour  with  Parsnips,  or  with  White 
Belgian  carrots.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  above 
mixture  and  mode  of  baking  will  do  equally  well 
for  making  griddle  bread,  which  is  important  to 
all  those  who  possess  ovens,  and  that  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  bread  soda  to  14  pounds  (or  one 
stone)  of  mixed  Beet-root  and  flour,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  yeast  does,  in  making  the 
common  bakers'  bread,  light,  wholesome,  and  nu- 
tritious.— T.  O'Brien,  Baker,  Dublin. 
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HoRTiCTJLTtrRAL  NoTES. — The  Pratt  Pear  was 
first  brought  into  notice,  by  Owen  Mason,  Esq., 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  obtained  scions  from  the 
original  tree,  now  standing  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and 
ilistributed  them  among  his  friends,  in  the  spring 
of  1844. 

Seedling  pear  trees,  five  months  old,  sometimes 
die  of  blight,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  "Fro- 
zen-sap blight."  [The  loss  of  seedling  pear  trees, 
so  common  the  first  winter,  from  the  seed  bud — 
especially  if  thrifty  and  full  of  sap,  is  owing  to 
this  blight,  and  there  is  no  hardy  tree,  we  are  con- 
vinced, so  tender  and  susceptible  to  cold,  in  its 
bark,  as  the  pear. — Ed.] 

I  have  lost  many  pear  trees  by  heading  down 
close  in  the  spring.  The  tree  appears  to  flourish 
the  first  season  thereafter,but  frequently  dies  in  the 
spring  succeeding.  My  practice,  in  heading  back 
for  grafting  large  trees,  is  to  alter  only  a  part  of 
the  tree  each  year,  and  never  to  remove  any  of  the 
suckers,  ["robbers,"  i.  e-  shoots  thrown  out  below 
the  graft — Ed.]  the  same  year  that  they  are  thrown 
out.  When  the  latter  practice  is  followed,  it  is  al- 
most sure  death  to  the  tree.  I  always  commence 
altering  a  tree,  of  any  kind,  at  the  top  and  centre 
of  its  head,  leaving  the  lowest  branches  for  the  last 
year's  operation.  If  the  lower  limbs  are  grafted 
first,  the  centre  is  thrown  up  still  higher,  and  the 
tree  is  not  disposed  to  form  a  round  spreading  top. 

In  certain  localities  there  are  worn  out  or  de- 
cayed varieties  of  fruit.  No  cultivation,  however 
high,  can,  I  think,  restore  them;  time  may:  the 
cause  of  failure  being  unknown.  There  are  large 
trees  of  the  White  Doyenne  and  St.  Germain  pears 
in  New  England,  with  their  tops  grafted  with  the 
Barllett,  which  produce  large,  fair,  perfect  fruit; 
while  the  lower  branches,  not  re-grafted,  produce 
worthless  fruit.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for, 
and  what  has  cultivation  or  neglect  to  do  with  ei- 
ther, that  could  not  equally  aifect  both? 

[We  conceive  it  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
The  White  Doyenne,  once  healthy  and  thrifty,  in 
R.  I.,  has  probabl}^  exhausted  from  the  soil,  some 
element  necessary  to  its  vigor,  and  it  no  longer 
makes  the  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  and  foliage, 
80  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  fine  fruit.  Ry 
grafting  the  head  of  such  a  tree  with  the  Bartlctt, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  hardy  of  all  pears; 
this  latter  variety  being  able  to  make  luxuriant 
growth  and  produce  lar  '-e  leaves,  on  the  most  in- 
different stock,  of  course  matures  perfect  fruit  on 
its  own  strong  shoots,  while  it  can  exercise  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  remaining  ungrafted  branches 
of  the  tree. — Ed.] 

In  seeding  down  a  lawn.  Red-top  and  White 
Clover, -have  been  often  recommended.  Red-top, 
such  as  is  sold  by  seedsmen  in  New-England,  has 
no  aftei  growth,  when  cut  forhaj';  while  clover 
is  uncertain  in  its  growth,  but  beautiful  when  in 
perfection. 

Bent  grass,  Rhode  Island  Bent,  Improved  Rhode 


Island  Red-top,  or  Borden^s  grass,  known  to  seeds- 
men in  New-England,  by  these  names,  having  the 
appearance  of  Red-top,  but  much  smaller,  is  of  all 
grass  best  suited  to  a  lawn  in  the  northern  states. 
[This  is  what  is  called  Red-top  in  this  state.  Ed.] 
It  is  short,  thick,  and  fine,  and  it  endures  for  years. 
All  our  natural  pastures  stock  themselves  with  it, 
together  with  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass, which, 
"as  often  as  it  is  new  mown,  sends  forth  a  sweet 
and  healthful  odor." 

I  give  the  following  select  list  of  apples  : 

1.  Rhode  Island  Greening:  first  for  health  of 
tree,  bearing,  keeping  and  cooking. 

2.  Baldwin  :  good  for  bearing,  table  and  keep- 
ing. 

3.  Roxbury  Russet :  good  for  bearing  and  keep- 
ing. 

All  the  winter  apples  raised  in  New-England, 
are  not  collectively,  worth  as  much  as  the  above 
three  kinds.  I  have  grown  and  tested  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kinds,  and  am  brought  to  this  result. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  Stephen  H.  Smith.  Smith, 
field,  R.  jr.,  Feb.  8,  1847. 

A  LETTER  FROM  Mr.  Longworth Dear  Sir  •" 

I  very  willingly  send  you  some  information  in  re- 
lation to  the  manner  in  which  I  cultivate  the  Cac- 
tus, of  which  you  have  heard,  from  those  who 
have  seen  my  plants,such  favorable  accounts.  The 
Cactus  is  iny  favorite  plant,  and  I  cultivate  a  great 
variety.  When  I  began,  I  cultivated  both  them,antl 
the  Hoya  carnosa,  "  secundem  artem,"  as  directed 
by  English  writers.  The  result  was,  in  five  or  six 
years,  a  plant  of  the  Cactus  grandiflora,  would  be  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  bear  from  one  to  three  blos- 
soms. The  Hoya  would  scarcely  attain  the  same 
size.  They  were  planted  in  tubs  and  pots,  with  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  "lime  rubbish,"  "brick 
dust,"  &c.,  according  to  the  stereotyiuul  formulas; 
and  treated  worse  than  our  temperance  folks,for  they 
are  allowed  a  plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  I  now 
plant  them  in  rich  soil,  and  wh»n  in  a  growing 
state,  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  They 
now  grow  more  in  one  season,  than  they  did  previ- 
ously in  six.  In  a  tub,  a  single  plant  of  the  Cactus 
grandiflora,  in  my  collection,  last  season,  had/or- 
ty-two  blossoms  open  at  a  time,a-nd  blossomed  several 
evenings  through  the  season.  The  Wax-plant,  or 
Hoya,  now  runs  in  three  or  four  seasons,  twenty 
feet,  and  produces  flowers  in  abundance.  These 
are  facts. 

But  we  are  descendants  of  your  eastern  pilgrims, 
and  possessed  of  their  habits,  anil  occasionally  en- 
large a  little.  I  fear  this  is  the  case,  in  our  ac- 
counts of  the  yearly  produce  of  our  vineyards.  I 
believe  it  is  placed  at  "four  hunilred  or  five  hun- 
dred gallons  to  the  acre,"  for  which,  read  two 
hundred.  Rut  this  is  not  as  far  from  the  truth,  as 
a  recent  account  of  the  grass  crop  in  Scotland.  My 
memory  does  not  serve  me,  whetlier  it  was  nine,  or 
fourteen  crops  in  a  season.     Nor  is  it  so  marvelous, 
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as  the  iloctrinp  of  most  writers,  that  .ill  our  fine  ap- 
ples are  iiroilucetl  from  the  wild  erab.  In  Ohio, 
Kenliiclcy,  ami  other  western  stales,  the  wild  crab 
lias  nourished  and  been  ro-produced  from  seed 
for  thousands  of  years;  and  there  were,  and  still 
are,  larjre  natural  orchards  of  them.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  why  is  it,  that  amiilst  our  millions  of  new 
seeclling:s,  no  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  to  be  found/  Is  it,  for  the  sap^e  reason 
given  me  by  a  scientific  horticulturist,  that  in  one 
case,  "the  seed  is  sown  by  the  wind,  and  covered 
by  the  rain,"  and  in  the  other,  "  planted  by  man, 
with  the  object  to  improve  the  fruit;"  or  the  rea- 
son given  by  another,  that  "  to  improve  fruit,  you 
must  sow  the  seed  of  the  defective  fruit,  from  the 
extreme  enil  of  the  branches,  and  that  Providence 
is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  ami  makes  no  selection." 

Regarding  your  assertion,  that  ''  the  Boston  nec- 
tarine was  produced  from  a  Peach  stone."  Is  it 
not  strange,  if  this  be  true,  that  in  raising  millions 
of  peach  trees  from  the  stone,  the  only  one  changed 
to  a  nectarine,  should  have  been  the  Boston.  When 
you  will  believe  on  much  stronger  evitlence  than 
can  be  produced  in  the  case  of  the  nectarine,  that 
I  raiseil  three  kimls  of  forest  trees,  from  three  ap- 
ricot stones,  I  will  believe  the  day  of  miracles  has 
returned,  under-write  all  Professor  Bush  may 
publish  on  mesmerism,  and  no  longer  dispute  the 
Boston  nectarine  story.  I  obtained  three  apricot 
stones  from  Mexico,  and  planted  them  in  a  small 
pot,  in  a  triangular  form,  and  placed  the  pot  in  a  hot 
bed.  The  soil  was  taken  from  my  garden.  In  a 
few  days  there  came  up  in  the  pot,  similarly  loca- 
ted, three  forest  trees,  and  none  other.  I  trans- 
planted them  into  larger  pots,  and  when  of  proper 
size,  into  the  open  ground.  I  kept  the  trees  till 
they  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  intelligent 
botanists  assured  me  they  were  trees  unknown  in 
this  region.  Can  you  produce  as  strong  evidence 
that  the  Boston  nectarine  came  from  a  peach  stone? 
It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  the  evidence  in  the 
case  of  the  Boston  nectarine,  could  be  viewed  as 
even  raising  a  presumption,  that  it  was  produced 
from  a  jieach  stone.  By  a  close  examination,  the 
nectarine  tree  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
peach  tree.  Yours  with  regard,  N.  Longworth. 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  30,  1847. 

P.  S. — I  claim  that  we  people  of  the  west,  have 
some  right  to  know  more  of  certain  matters  and 
things,  than  the  wise  men  of  the  east.  We  now 
have  a  society  of  intelligent  men,  who  hold  daily 
intercourse  with  the  celestial  world. 

Remarks. — Our  friend,  Mr.  Longworth,  is  a 
"terrible  unbeliever"  in  all  matters  that  run  coun- 
ter to  his  own  experience.  The  "  Nectarine  sto- 
ry," to  which  he  refers,  is  the  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Boston  nectarine,  in  our  first  number, 
by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  But  there  is 
nothing  really  strange  Or  novel  in  this  matter  of 
the  specific  identity  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
We  have  heard  of  other  instances  of  a  peach  stone 
producing  a  nectarine  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
an  example  now  standing  in  a  garden  within  half 
a  mile  of  our  residence. 

The  following  extract  from  LotrDox's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  page  906,  will  show  that  this 


fact  has  for  a  long  time  been   well  understood  in 

Kuiope. 

"  There  are  various  instances  on  record,  (see 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  1,  ji.  171,)  of  both  fruits  (peach 
and  nectarine)  growing  on  the  same  tree,  even  on 
the  same  branch ;  anil  one  case  has  occurred,  of  a 
single  fruit  partaking  of  the  natureof  both,  (Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  iv,  p.  53.)  The  French  consider  them 
as  one  fruit,  arranging  them  in  four  divisions;  the 
p'chcs,  or  free-stone  peaches;  the  pt'chcsiissrs,  free 
stone  nectarine,  or  freestone  smooth  i)eachcs;  the 
paries,  or  cling-stone  peaches;  and  the  fcri/^'/io'is, 
cling  nectarines,  or  cling-stone  smooth  peaches." 

In  other  words,  the  French  consider  the  necta- 
rine only  a  smootli  skinned  variety  of  the  peach, 
(pi'ches  lisses,  being  literally  smooth -peach.) 

Touching  the  imi)rovemcnt  of  fruits,  our  corres- 
pondent must  remember  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  that  a  wilil  species,  in  its  natural 
state,  has  no  tendency  to  vary,  and  its  seed  will 
therefore  probably  re-produce  the  same  forever. 
When,  however,  a  species  of  wild  fruit  is  "  domes- 
ticateil"  by  ganlen  culture,  some  of  its  seedlings — 
perhaps  at  first  only  one  in  a  thousand — will  show 
a  tendency  to  vary,  and  it  is  on  planting  the  seeds 
of  the  plant  showing  this  tendency,  that  the  career 
of  the  "improvement  of  races"  begins. 

The  wild  crab,  to  which  Mr.  Longworth  re- 
fers, as  having  re-produced  itself  for  thousands  of 
years,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  is  not  the  wild  crab 
from  whence  our  apples  sprung,  (Pyrus  malus,) 
since  the  latter  is  not  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  natural  orchards  of  "  wild  crabs"  referred  to, 
we  suppose  are  the  native  species,  P.  coronaria. 
As  this  species  has  never  been  domesticated,  or  re- 
produced twice  in  succession,  to  our  knowl'dge, 
from  seeds  grown  in  gardens,  of  course  there  is 
little  or  no  appearance  in  its  seedlings,  of  im- 
provement or  departure  from  the  original  form  of 
the  species.  As  twenty-two  varieties  of  ai){)les 
were  known  in  Pliny's  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  variation  from  the  wild  crab  of  the  other 
hemisphere,must  have  commenced  about  two  thou- 
sand years  ago;  and  remembering  this,  we  cannot 
be  astonished  at  the  results  attained  in  this  day.  Ed. 


St7PERB  Collection  of  Camellias. — We  have 
rarely  feasted  our  eyes  with  more  floral  delight 
than  during  a  late  visit  to  the  conservatory  of  N. 
J.  Becar,  Esq.,  Atlantic  street,  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Becar-s  taste  leads  him  to  devote  his  range  of 
glass  almost  wholly  to  Camellias,  and  his  collection, 
it  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs,  is  not  surpassed 
by  anj'  other  in  America — though  as  it  is  entirely- 
private,  it  is  comparatively  little  known  to  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

Nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  to  see  any  one  thing 
perfectly  done,  and  we  may  safely  bestow  this  high 
praise  on  Mr.  Becar's  superb  Camellia  collection. 
It  not  only  embraces  every  rare  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies that  could  be  procured  from  the  collections  of 
Europe  or  this  country,  but  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  a  faultless  manner,  and  the  specimens  of 
many  of  the  varieties  are  not  only  exceedin'jly 
large,  but  display  a  symmetry  of  form  and  a  size 
and  beauty  of  blossom  very  seldom  seen. 
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The  range  of  glass  occupied  by  this  collection  is 
about  100  feet  long — square-roofed  and  divided  in- 
to three  compartments,  the  larger  or  central  one 
being  filled  with  noble  specimens  10  or  12  feet 
high,  which  arc  finely  developed  on  every  side  and 
loaded  with  immense  flowers,  certainly  double  the 
size  of  those  usually  seen  in  green-houses.  Among 
these  large  and  finely  grown  plants,  we  observed  a 
very  grand  specimen  of  Chandler's  Elegans,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  blossoms,  some  of  which 
we  measured  and  found  them  four  and  five  inches 
across.  Floifs  Powhatan,  10  feet  high,  was  re- 
markable for  the  pendant  habit  of  its  shoots  and  the 
deep-red  color  of  its  flowers.  One  of  the  finest 
plants  of  the  old  Double  White,  that  we  ever  beheld, 
graced  one  end  of  this  house.  It  was  about  10  feet 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  8  feet — and  as 
finely  shaped  as  a  linden  that  had  grown  in  an  open 
lawn.  It  exhibited,  in  Januarj',  the  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  120  fine  flowers  open  at  once  upon  its 
branches.  We  also  noticed  among  the  large  speci- 
mens two  or  three  of  that  fine  old  variety  C.  spe- 
ciosa  in  very  great  perfection. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
gems  of  this  fine  camellia  house.  We  will  notice, 
however,  C.  Jlbertii,  with  several  fine  blooms, 
beautifully  striped  like  carnations ;  Sacco-uova, 
finely  shaped,  with  delicately  varieil  petals  of  an 
exquisite  peach  blossom  color;  Leana  sujjerba, 
deep  red,  with  very  rich  petals.  Gilesii,  full  of 
blossoms,  remarkable  for  the  rich  wax-like  tex- 
ture of  their  parti-colored  petals;  and  Donclarii, 
with  immense  blooms,  semi-double,  but^  very 
showy. 

Mr.  Becar  has  raised  a  great  many  seedlings, 
but  only  one  was  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
C.  Brookliana,  a  finely  shaped,  rose-colored  flow- 
er, of  much  beauty.  Another  seetlling  was  just 
expanding  a  bud  of  a  delicate  flesh  color  and  full 
of  promise. 

The  exceeding  health  of  the  plants,  and  the  un- 
usually large  size  of  their  blossoms,  led  us  to  in- 
quire of  the  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Quin,  what 
peculiarity  of  soil  or  treatment  was  adopted.  He 
informed  us  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  ex- 
cept thai  a  larger  proportion  of  fresh  or  maiden 
loam,  was  used  than  is  common  iu  growing  the 
Camellia. 

Among  the  few  choice  plants  which  Mr.  Becar 
allows  to  occupy  a  very  limited  portion  of  his  Ca- 
mellia range,  we  noticed  those  charming  orchi- 
deous  plants,  Cypripediuni  insignc  and  Zijgopeta- 
lum  speciosum,  both  in  full  bloom. 

Mr.  Becar's  grounds  are  in  that  part  of  the  city 
called  South  Brooklyn,  and  enjoy  the  finest  expo- 
sure and  abundance  of  sun  and  air.  We  know  no 
private  collection  of  any  one  tribe  of  plants  in 
America,  which  on  the  whole  surpasses  this  admi- 
rable collection  of  Camellias. 


Treatment  of  Orange  Trees  in  Pots. — Sir  : 
I  should  be  glad  of  some  information  respecting 
the  treatment  of  tropical  fruits  in  the  Horticul- 
turist. I  have  some  Lemon  trees  which  look 
healthy   and  floui'ish  very  well,  but  do   not  bear 
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abundantly;  also  plants  of  the  Citron  and  Orange 
which  bloom  every  spring  profusely.  Still  but 
little  fruit  sets, and  the  latter  drops  when  about  the 
size  of  a  filbert.  Any  information  regarding  their 
culture  will  be  gratefully  received.  Respectfully, 
Mary  E.  Fisher.     Warrenton,  Va. 

[The  most  common  error  in  growing  the  OrajQge 
tribe  in  pots,  is  that  of  allowing  them  no  season  of 
rest — i.  e.,  keeping  them  in  a  high  temperature,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  in  winter.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  the  plants  become  too  much 
enfeebled  to  carry  good  crops  of  fruit.  In  its  native 
country,  the  Orange  has  a  cold  season,  when,  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  it  is  quite  dormant. 
This  hint  should  be  followed  in  cultivation  when 
fine  fruit  is  desired.  During  the  winter,  the  cooler 
the  plants  can  be  kept,  so  as  to  avoid  frost,  the  bet- 
ter. No  more  water  should  be  given  than  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  abso- 
lutely dry.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  nearly 
dormant  till  towards  spring.  As  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  grow,  in  the  spring,  supply  them  plentifully 
with  water,  and  thin  out  at  least  half  the  blossom 
buds  before  they  expand.  You  will  then  have  a 
fine  crop  of  fruit. 

Orange  trees  in  tubs  should  be  thoroughly  drain- 
ed, by  putting  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  at  least 
three  inches  of  clinkers  and  pieces  of  charcoal  over 
the  holes  made  to  allow  the  escape  of  water.  This 
and  the  use  of  compost  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
good  fresh  loam  (made  of  rotted  sods  from  an  old 
pasture)  and  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  will  enable 
any  one  to  grow  Oranges,  Lemons,  &,c.,  in  fine 
perfection. — Ed.] 


History  of  the  Tyson  Pear. — The  origin  of 
this  very  delicious  new  native  pear,  which  some 
consider  as  fine  as  the  Seckel,  and  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
in  a  note  lately  received  from  him,  informs  us  that 
he  considers  "  nearly  or  quite  on  a  par  with  that 
delicious  fruit  the  Fondante  d'Jlutomnc,"  has  hitli- 
erto  been  involved  in  some  obscurity.  We  have 
therefore  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  Po- 
mological  readers  the  following  authentic  account 
from  our  obliging  correspondent  Dr.  Brinkle,  of 
Philadelphia. — Ed. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  description  of  the  Tyson 
Pear,  contained  in  Hovey's  Magazine  for  last  No- 
vember, the  writer  says,  "  the  precise  origin  of 
the  Tyson  is  we  believe  unknown." 

As  this  pear  is  likely  to  become  a  favorite,  it  is 
perhaps,  desirable  that  its  precise  origin  should  be 
known.  I  now  furnish  you  with  this  information, 
which  I  also  recently  communicated  to  Col.  Wild- 
er, President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  I  presume  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  your  making  any  use  of  it  you  may  think 
pro|)er. 

The  only  catalogue  in  which  I  could  find  the 
Tyson  pear,  after  1  became  acquainted  with  its  ex- 
istence, was  that  of  Mr.  Thos.  Hancock,  of  Bur- 
lington. I  immediately  ordered  it,  and  requested 
from  Mr.  H.  all  the  information  in  relation  to  it 
which  he  possessed.     He  replied,  that  he  had  ob- 
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taincd  tlio  scions  in  l"<r{7,of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyson, 
Jr.,  an  elderly  iTondrnian,  rcsiilinf^  a  milp  beyond 
Jfnkintiiwii.  Mr.  Hancock  kindly  oUcrfd  to  ac- 
company nie  to  Mr.  Tyson's;  but  5infortunately, 
his  subsequent  eiitrafjements  preventeil  his  doing 
so.  On  the  'JOili  ult.,  I  made  the  contemplated 
visit  in  comjiany  witli  Mr.  Rout.  IIuist,  of  this 
city.  A\'e  hail  the  pleasure  of  finilins"  IMr.  Tyson 
at  liome,  saw  the  orijrinal  tree,  and  obtained  the 
following  satisfactory  information  in  relation  to  it. 
The  Tyson  Pear  originated  with  INlr.  .Ionath.^n 
Ty'son,  ileceased.  of  .Jenkintown.  It  sprung  up  in 
a  hedge;  and  in  J794  was  removed  from  the  hedge 
and  planteil  owl;  it  being  then  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  His  son,  the  jiresent  Jonathan  Tyson, 
Jr.,  was  liesirous  of  grafting  the  Catharine  Pear 
on  it;  but  the  father  objected  to  this  course,  alleg- 
ing that  it  might  be  a  better  kind  than  the  Catha- 
rine. It  continued  to  flourish,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  bore  three  pears.  The  fruit  proved  so  fine,  that 
a  number  of  trees  were  grafted  from  it  in  1800. 
Several  of  these  trees  we  saw;  they  were  large 
and  flourishing,  ^\'e  were  also  shown  two  trees 
that  hail  been  suckers  from  the  root  of  the  original 
tree,  and  are  now  nearly  fifty  years  old;  they  like- 
wise were  large,  health}-,  fine  looking  trees.  The 
fact,  that  these  two  trees  bear  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  as  the  original,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  was  a  seedling  that  had  not 
been  grafted.  The  original  tree  is  still  standing 
in  the  yard  of  a  house  in  the  village  of  Jenkin- 
town.  J\Ir.  Buist  and  myself  measured  this  tree 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  found  it  six  feet  in 
circumference.  Very  truly,  yours,  W.  D.  Brinkle, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  11,  1847. 

Culture  of  Grapes  at  the  South. — I  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  Grape,  that  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  and  give  my  mode  and  the  results  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  That  every  one  may  draw 
his  own  conclusion,  I  state  all  the  facts  first,  and 
afterwards  mj-  success. 

When  I  purchased  the  place  upon  which  I  re- 
side, while  walking  in  the  garden,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  a  few  grape-vines,  (of  the  varie- 
ties Isabella,  Bland's  and  Hcrbemont  Maileira)  and 
was  assured  by  the  former  proprietor  that  they  had 
been  of  little  use  to  him,  invariably  blasting  be- 
fore maturitj^  My  first  year's  exjieriment  did  not 
give  me  a  ilozen  bunches  of  matured  grapes.  The 
seconil,  which  was  1845,  I  used  the  pruning  knife 
in  January  very  freely,  and  took  off  closely  all  the 
decayed  baric,  and  then  gave  the  vines, (that  is  the 
old  wood)  a  thick  coating  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
made  into  a  white-wash  in  the  jiroportions  of  one 
pound  of  the  former  to  half  a  pound  of  the  latter. 
The  result  was  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Of  the  whole  amount  of  grapes  pro- 
duced I  took  no  account,  except  from  three  vines 
of  the  Isabella.  From  these  three  vines  I  furnish- 
ed to  a  relative,  giving  a  wedding  entertainment, 
grapes  in  jirofusion,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. And  so  delicious  were  they  in  flavor,  having 
remained  on  the  vine  till  the  first  of  October,  that 
they  were  preferred  to  all  the  other  delicacies  of 


the  evening.  They  olicilod  the  ronitnendat  ions  of 
every  one,  and  were  pronouneed  by  :ill  the  most 
superior  fruit  of  tlie  kind  that  hail  e\er  been  seen 
here.  The  last  year,  1S16,  I  pursued  the  same 
plan,  and  though  not  with  altogether  the  same  8uc- 
cess,  owing  to  the  immense  (piantity  of  rain  that 
fell  from  the  beginning  of  si)ring  till  late  in  the 
fall,  yet  with  sutFicient  success  to  satisfy  me  that 
there  is  virtue  in  the  apjilication  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  My  grapes  last  year  were  far  sui)erior  to 
those  of  my  neighbors,  who  had  not  become  con- 
verts to  my  mode  of  cultivation. 

I  am  aware  that  in  all  experiments  in  horticul- 
ture, we  should  be  cautious  in  arriving  at  conclu- 
tions  before  we  are  satisfied  of  the  true  causes  ; 
and  hence  I  have  been  i)articular  in  giving  all  the 
facts  connected  with  my  succe.ss.  Some  may  say 
that  it  was  not  the  simple  barking  of  the  vines 
and  the  white-wash.  Why  then  should  1  have  suc- 
ceeded the  two  years  I  used  it  ? — for  it  was  the 
same  soil  and  the  same  vines,  that  before  I  and  my 
predecessor  had  been  unsuccessful  in  making  pro- 
duce any  thing.  I  do  not  claim  originality  in  the 
matter,  being  indebted  to  an  article  in  Ilovey's 
Magazine  of  Horticulture  for  the  information  that 
gave  me  such  successful  results.  The  soil  in  which 
my  grape-vines  grow,  is  a  sandy  one,  made  rich 
by  stable  manure,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of 
wood  ashes.  They  are  trained  upon  trellises  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  are  i)runed  in  the 
summer  also.  I,  however,  doubt  the  benefit  of 
summer  prunning,  especially  to  the  vigor  and  health 
of  the  vine.  Of  this,  however,  I  hope  to  make 
some  further  experiments,  the  result  of  which  you 
shall  have  in  due  time,  from  the  experiments 
made  in  this  section  with  the  diflTercnt  varieties  of 
grape,  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  cultivation  of  the  foreign  varieties,  as 
thus  far  they  have  by  no  means  answered  our  ex- 
pectations Yours  very^  respectfully,  P.  Clayton. 
Jthens,  Feb.  2,   1847. 

P.  S.  I  am  using  my  exertions  for  the  circula- 
tion of  your  Horticulturist,  and  hoi)e  to  see  it  on 
the  centre  table  of  every  lover  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
Our  community  is  becoming  more  and  more  ena- 
moured with  the  beauties  of  the  garden,  and  though 
we  are  on  the  outskirts  of  a  people  that  for  many 
years  have  thought  of  no  other  flower  but  a  cotton 
bloom,  and  considered  all  attention  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  as  time  unemployed,  we  can 
boast  in  some  few  of  our  gardens  of  fine  collections. 
We  already  have  upwanls  of  one  hundred  vari- 
eties of  the  pear,  and  trust  that  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  be  the  Boston  of  the  South  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  that  delicious  fruit. 


The  Locust — Mr.  Editor  :  Having  been  my- 
self uncertain  about  the  varieties  of  trees  to  which 
the  name  "Locust"  has  been  applied,  and  finding 
many  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  give 
very  different  opinions  about  them,  I  set  myself 
about  the  investigation,  being  desirous  of  procur- 
ing slocks  or  seeds  for  planting  about  my  farm. 
In  the  spring  of  ]X44,  I  procured  seeds  from  Mr. 
Thorburi),  in  New  York,  and  having  prepareil  them 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them  and  letting 
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them  stand'until  they  swelled  and  burst  (as  directed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bard,  of  N.  Y.,)  I  planted  them  in 
the  middle  of  May  in  drills,  and  now  liave  the  sat- 
isfaction  of  seeing, in  iuxiu-ianl  g-rowth  around  me, 
numbers  of  these  beautiful  trees  of  the  size  of  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  height,  and  having  several  times 
headed  them  down,  they  have  become  thick  and 
bushy;  these  trees  are  the  Robinia  jiseud-acacia, 
very  fully  described  by  Michaux  in  his  Sylva 
Americana,  which  I  now  have  before  me.  East  of 
the  Allegany  mountains,  he  says,  it  begins  to  grow 
naturally  in  Pennsylvania,  in  lat.  40"  20',  but  west 
of  these  mountains  it  is  found  2^  or  3=  further 
north,  from  the  climate  bei?ig  milder;  those  trees 
which  are  found  to  the  north  of  this  latitude,  and 
in  the  eastern  states,  are  from  planted  slocks;  and 
in  the  southern  and  middle  states  it  is  not  often 
found  Avith in  fifty  miles  of  the  Atlantic. 

Its  dimensions  vary  with  the  soil  and  climate. 
In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  it  sometimes  attains  the 
size  of  4  feet  diametei-,  and  70  or  80  feet  high; 
but  this  is  twice  tlie  size  it  attains  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  flowers,  seed-vessels  and  graceful 
foliage,  are  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here.  On  old  trees  the  bark  is  thick  and  deeply 
furrowed,  and  the  young  tree  is  armed  with  formi- 
dable thorns  which  disappear  as  the  tree  grows 
older ;  the  value  of  the  wood  is  well  known ;  its  color 
varies  with  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  it  grows, 
as  also  its  durability.  That  wood  is  generally  es- 
teemed best  whose  heart  is  red,  the  next  valuable 
is  greenish  yelloiv,  and  the  least  valuable  is  that 
with  white  heart,  giving  rise  to  the  names  of  red, 
green  or  yellow  and  white  locust;  and  in  the  west 
is  a  variety  sometimes  called  black  locust.  The 
locust, after  the  third  year  of  its  growth,  begins  to 
convert  its  sap  into  perfect  wood,  which  is  not 
done  by  the  oak,  chestnut,beach  and  elm,  till  after 
the  tenth  or  fifteenth  year;  this,  with  its  great  du- 
rability and  rapidity  of  growth,  renders  it  most 
valuable  for  plantation. 

In  cultivating  them,  locusts  when  young,  should 
be  kept  up  straight  and  trimmed  up  to  a  proper 
height;  and  when  they  branch  out,  the  ends  should 
be  topped  ofFto  thicken  the  heads. 

Michaux  mentions  also  the  Robinia  pseudacacia 
spectabilis,  which  in  its  early  age  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  thorns;  its  leaves  are  larger  and  growth 
more  rapid  than  the  above;  its  seeds  however  pro- 
duce plants  with  thorns. 

A  variety  is  also  described  called  Robinia  vis- 
cosa,  a  rose  flowering  locust;  this  however,  does 
not  exist  naturally  north  of  lat.  35'^;  its  ordinary 
stature  does  not  exceed  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
10  or  12  inches;  its  wood  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and 
except  in  size  it  resembles  the  common  species. 
This  variety  will  support  the  winters  of  New-York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  varieties  of  Robinia ; 
the  first  described,  being  that  which  is  common 
and  which  is  found  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  rath- 
er widely  spread. 

In  tbe  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  term 
Locust  is  a|>plied  to  a  number  of  trees  that  certainly 
difTer  greatly  from  each  other,  viz.  Wc  have  the 
Robinia  pseud-acacia,  which  is  commonly  known 


as  the  Locust;  we  have  also  what  is  called  the 
sweet  or  honey  Locust,  Gleditschia  triacanthos;  it 
is  found  with  us,  perhaps  a  transjilantctl  tree,  for 
Michaux  saj'S  it  is  peculiar  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Allegany  mountains  and  to  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley. In  Illinois  it  is  sometimes  called  Fevier. 
West  of  the  mountains,  Michaux  saj's  it  attains  a 
very  ample  size,  having  measured  trees  there 
which  were  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  an 
undivided  trunk  for  40  feet;  its  bark  detaches  itself 
in  plates  3  or  four  inches  wide,  and  2  or  3  inches 
tliick;  the  trunk  is  twisted  and  occasionally  with 
clefts;  the  branches  are  covered  with  thorns  sev- 
eral inches  long,  woody,  and  of  a  reddish  color; 
al-med  at  some  distance  from  the  base  with  smaller 
secondary  thorns;  the  leaves  are  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  common  locust;  the  flowers 
small  and  not  very  conspicuous;  the  seed  pods  are 
much  larger  than  the  other,  being  about  12  inches 
long,  and  1|  wide,  and  contain  seeds  brown  in  co- 
lor of  the  size  of  a  small  flat  kidney  bean,  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  surrounded  with  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  when  ripe,  is  brown  and  very  sweet; 
(hence  the  name.)  The  wood  resembles  the  locust, 
but  is  more  porous,  and  though  hard  when  season- 
ed, yet  is  not  very  valuable. 

There  is  also  a  tree  or  bush  called  Locust,  which 
is  seen  in  hedges,  of  the  height  of  about  20  feet; 
the  leaves  of  which  resemble  that  last  described, 
but  the  seed-vessels  are  not  so  large;  the  flowers 
are  sweet  smelling.  Michaux  says  nothing  about 
it;  what  is  it  ?  He  describes  the  \Vater  Locust, 
Gleditschia  monosperma;  this  is  a  tree  of  southern 
climate,  and  is  of  not  much  use  or  beauty. 

As  the  Locust  is  a  tree  of  great  value,  and  now 
much  neglected,  I  have  thought  the  attention  of 
cultivators  might  be  directed  to  it  with  advantage. 
If  you  have  a  place  for  the  above  in  your  journal,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  next  number.  Jl 
Siibscriber.  Tred'jjfin,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  4, 
1847.  

CtTLTUEE  OF  OxALis  Bowii. — OxttUs  BoivH,  by 
the  following  treatment,  may  be  made  aibeautiful 
ornament  in  the  flower-garden  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  November.  In  July,  the  beds  that  have 
been  occupied  with  early  annuals  are  well  manur- 
ed with  leaf  mould,  or  stable  dung  well  decayed, 
mixing  with  it  a  little  sand  when  the  soil  is  stiff. 
The  whole  should  then  be  thoroughly  dug;  after 
that  the  bulbs  are  planted  ten  inches  apart  every 
way,  and  three  inches  deep.  They  will  shortly 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  and  continue 
in  bloom  until  the  numerous  flower  stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  frost.  They  should  then  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  boxes,  or  flower  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  pit  or  green-house  to  ripen  the  bulbs. 
When  he  latter  are  ripened,  the)'  are  placed  in  si- 
tuations out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  kept  dry  un- 
til the  season  of  planting. 

I  find  there  is  nothing  better  than  clinkers  for 
draining  flower-pots.  Most  roois  delight  to  run 
among  them,  particularly  the  roots  of  vines  in  pots. 
Yours  truly,  Richard  Farnell.  Hamstead,  L.  I., 
Feb.  4.  

Climbing  Roses. — My  hobby  is  Climbing  Roses, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  there  is  in  the 
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world  half  as  haiidsomc  as  a  rich  luxuriant  rose 
vine,  clamborinfj  all  over  a  neat  country  house, 
anil  loailed  with  clusters  of  blossoms,  "too  numer- 
ous to  mention."  I  should  be  frlatl  to  show  you  a 
specimen  ol  the  Boursalt  (7t'^'rt;is  that  I  have  coax- 
ed into  a  sort  of  giant  here.  IMy  neiphbor  15.  loves 
roses,  and  thinks  he  jfrows  roses  ;  but  he  is  nothing 
to  me.  I  was  up  sixteen  feet  before  he  was  as  high 
as  your  head.  But  he  goes  for  jhjrshires,  while  I 
stick  to  Botirsalts,  and  every  fifth  or  sixth  winter, 
you  know,  gives  the  .'7i/r*/iiVfs  a  nip,  while  the 
Boursalts  are  as  hardy  as  oaks.  Pray  what  is  your 
favorite  climbing  rose  {  Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  H.  B.    Philadelphia,  Feb.  10,  1847. 

Answer. — The  Globe  Jyrshire,  called  Rosa  ru- 
ga by  some.  'Ihe  enthusiastic  way  in  which  our 
corresiiondcnt  identifies  himself  with  his  "climb- 
ing roses,"'  reminds  us  strongly  of  one  of  Hood's 
most  amusing  characters.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  iivf'i- 
dow,  whose  only  idea  was  her  garden,  and  who 
sadly  puzzled  some  of  her  acquaintances  by  the 
figurative  style  in  which  she  continually  talked 
about  her  hobby.  Hoop,  looking  over  into  her 
garden,  compliments  her  on  her  fine  carnations;  on 
which  the  following  conversation  ensues: 

'Yes,  I"ve  a  stronger  blow  than  any  one  in  the 
place,  and  as  to  sweetness,  noboily  can  come  nigh 
me.  Would  you  like  to  walk  in,  sir,  and  smell 
me?' 

'Accepting  the  polite  invitation,  I  stepped  in 
through  the  little  wicket,  and  in  another  moment 
was  rapturously  sniffing  at  her  stocks,  and  the 
flower  with  the  sanguinary  name.  From  the  walls 
I  turned  oif  to  a  rose-bush,  remarking  that  there 
was  a  very  fine  show  of  buds.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  want  sun  to  make  me  bust.  Y"ou 
should  have  seen  me  last  .Tune,  sir,  when  I  was  in 
my  full  bloom.  None  of  your  wishy-washy  pale 
sorts — (this  was  a  fling  at  the  white  roses  at  the 
next  door) — none  of  your  Provincials,  or  pale 
pinks.  There's  no  maiden  blushes  about  me.  I'm 
the  regular  old  red  cabbage !' 

And  she  was  right;  for  after  all,  that  hearty, 
glowing,  fragrant  rose  is  the  best  of  the  species; 
the  queen  of  flowers,  with  a  ruddy  embonpoint,  re- 
minding one  of  ihe  goddesses  of  Rubens. 

'  And  there's  my  American  creeper.  Miss  SHARP 
pretends  to  creep,  but  Lor  bless  ye!  afore  she  ever 
gets  up  to  her  first-floor  window,  I  shall  be  run- 
ning all  over  the  roof  of  the  willa.  You  see  I'm 
over  the  portico  already.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a  deaf 
bachelor-neighbor,  who  has  a  garden  of  his  own, 
passes  by;  but  'Mrs.  Gardiner'  hails  him  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  addresses  him  in  her  customary 
style. 

'  Well,  and  how  are  you,  Mr.  Burrel,  after  them 
east  wintis?' 

'  Very  bad,  very  bad  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Bur- 
rel, thinking  only  of  his  rheumatics. 

'  And  so  am  I,'  said  Mrs.  Gardiner,  remember- 
ing nothing  but  her  blight:  'I'm  thinking  of  try- 
ing tobr.cco-water  and  a  squiringe.' 

'  Is  that  good  for  it?'  abked  Mr.  B.,  with  a  tone 
of  doubt  and  surprise. 

« So  they  say :  but  you  must  mix  it  strong,  and 


squirt  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can  over  your  afTected 
parts.' 

'  W^hat,  my  lower  limbs.'' 

'  Yes,  anil  your  ujjper  ones  too.  Wherever  you 
are  maggotty.' 

'Oh!'  grunted  the  old  gentleman;  *  you  mean 
vermin.' 

'As  for  me,'  bawled  out  Mrfe.  G.,  'I'm  swarm- 
ing!    And  Miss  Sharp  is  wus  than  I  am.' 

'  The  more's  the  i)ity,'  said  the  old  gentleman : 
'we  shall  have  no  ai)i)lesand  j)ears.' 

'  No,  not  to  signify.     How's  your  peaches?' 

'Why,  they  sot  kindly  enough,  Ma'am,  but  they 
all  dropped  off  in  the  last  frosty  nights.' 

'Ah,  it  ain't  the  frost,'  roared  Mrs.  G.,  '  Y'ou 
have  got  down  to  the  gravel — I  know  you  have — 
you  look  so  rusty  and  scrubby !' 

'  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Ma'am,'  said  the  lit- 
tle old  bachelor,  turning  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
making  rather  a  jirecipitate  retreat  from  the  dwarf 
wall;  as  who  wouldn't,  thus  attacked  at  once  in  his 
person  and  his  jieach-trees. 

'  To  be  sure,  he  was  dreadful  unproductive,'  the 
widow  said;  '  but  a  good  sort  of  body,  and  ten 
times  pleasanter  than  her  next-door  neighbor  at 
Number  Ten,  who  would  keep  coming  over  her 
wall,  till  she  cut  ofl  his  i)umpkin.' 

'  She  now  led  me  round  the  house  to  'her  back,' 
where  she  showed  me  her  grass-plot,  wishing  she 
was  greener,  and  asking  if  she  ought  not  to  have 
a  roll.  She  next  led  me  oif  to  her  vegetables, 
halting  at  last  at  her  peas,  some  few  rows  of  Blue 
Prussians,  which  she  had  probably  obtained  from 
Waterloo,  they  were  so  long  in  coming  up. 

'  Backard,  ain't  I?' 

'  Y'es,  rather.' 

'Wery;  but  Miss  Sharp  is  backarder  than  me. 
She's  hardly  out  of  the  ground  yet ;  and  please  God, 
in  another  fortnight  I  shall  want  sticking.' 

'There  was  something  so  irresistibly  comic  in  the 
last  equivoque,  that  I  was  forced  to  slur  over  a 
laugh  as  a  sneeze,  and  then  continued  to  ask  her  if 
she  had  no  assistance  in  her  labors.' 

'  What,  a  gardener?  Never!  I  did  once  have  a 
daily  jobber,  and  he  jobbed  away  all  my  dahlias. 
I  declare  I  could  have  cried!  But's  very  hard  to 
think  you're  a  valuable  bulb,  and  when  summer 
comes,  you're  nothing  but  stick  and  a  label.' 

'  Very  provoking,  indeed!' 

'  Talk  of  transplanting;  they  do  nothing  else  but 
transplant  you  from  one  house  to  another,  till  you 
don't  know  where  you  are.  There  was  I,  think- 
ing I  was  safe  and  sound  in  my  own  bed,  and  all 
the  while  I  was  in  Mr.  Jones's.     It  is  scandalous!' 

Parlor  Plants  in  Winter. — There  are  so  few 
who  care  enough  for  flowers  to  trouble  themselves 
with  them  during  the  winter,  that  it  seems  almost 
unkind  to  criticise  the  imperfections  of  those  who 
do.  But  it  is  very  plain  that,  for  the  most  part, 
skill  and  knowledge  do  not  keep  pace  with  good 
taste.  Not  to  point  out  defects  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  improve,  would  be  the  real  unkindness. 

There  are  two  objects  for  which  plants  are  kept 
over. 

Plants  are  housed  for  the  sake  of  their  verdure 
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anil  bloom  during  the  winter;  or,  simply  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  frosts.  Our  first  criticism  is, 
that  these  two  separate  objects  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, improperly  united.  Tables  and  window- 
stands  are  crowded  with  plants  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  cellar  or  in  a  pit.  Plants  which  have 
bloomed  through  the  summer  will  rest  during  the 
winter.  To  remove  them  from  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  parlor — to  iilace  them  in  a  ilry,  light,  warm 
cellar,  will  certainly  conduce  to  their  entire  rest, 
and  the  parlor  will  lose  no  grace  by  the  removal 
of  ragged  stems,  falling  leaves,  and  flowerless 
branches.  When  a  large  quantity  of  plants  are  to 
be  protected,  and  cellar  room  is  wanting,  a  pit 
may  be  prepared  with  little  expense.  Dig  a  place 
eight  OF  ten  feet  square,  in  a  dry  exposure.  The 
depth  may  be  from  five  to  six  feet.  Let  the  sur- 
face of  this  chamber  be  curbed  about  with  a  plank 
frame,  the  top  of  which  should  slope  to  the  south 
at  an  inclination  of  about  three  inches  to  the  foot. 
Tliis  may  be  covered  with  plank  except  in  the 
middle  where  two  sash  may  be  placed.  The  out- 
side of  the  plank  may  be  banked  up  with  earth, 
and  if  light  brush  or  haulm  be  placed  upon  the 
top,  in  severe  weather,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
The  inside  may  be  provided  with  shelves  on  every 
side  for  the  pots,  and  thus  hundreds  of  plants  may 
be  effectually  protected.  During  severe  freezing 
weather  the  sash  should  be  covered  with  mats,  old 
carpet,  straw  or  any  thing  of  the  kind;  and  in  very 
cold  weather  this  should  not  be  removed  during 
the  day  time:  for  if  the  plants  have  been  touched 
with  frost  the  admission  of  light  will  destroy  or 
maim  them,  whereas,  if  kept  in  darkness,  they 
will  suffer  little  or  no  injury.  Several  families 
may  unite  in  the  expense  of  forming  a  cold-pit 
and  thus  fill  it  with  plants  at  a  small  expense  and 
very  little  inconvenience  to  each.  Very  little  if 
any  water  should  be  given  to  plants  thus  at  rest. 

Even  where  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  in  the 
parlor  late  in  the  winter,  it  is  often  better  to  let 
them  spend  the  fore  part  of  the  winter  in  the  cel- 
lar or  pit. 

Our  second  criticism  respects  the  character  of 
winter  collections. 

The  most  noticeable  error  is  the  strange  crowd 
of  plants  often  huddled  together  as  if  the  excel- 
lence of  a  collection  consisted  in  the  number  of 
things  brought  together.  Everything  that  the 
florist  sees  in  other  collections  has  been  procured 
as  if  it  would  be  an  unpanlonable  negligence  not 
to  have  what  others  have.  Hence  we  sometimes 
see  scores  of  plants,  very  different  in  their  habits, 
requiring  widely  different  conditions  of  grovi^th, 
reduced  to  one  regimen,  viz  :  a  place  near  the  win- 
dow, so  much  water  a  day,  and  one  turning  round. 
This  summary  procedure,  of  course,  soon  results 
in  a  vegetable  Fals-taff's  regiment — some  plants 
being  long,  sprawling,  gangling,  some  dormant 
and  dumpy;  some  shedding  their  leaves  and  going 
to  rest  with  unripe  wood,  some  mildewed,  a  few 
faintly  struggling  to  show  here  and  there  a  bewil- 
dered blossom.  In  such  a  collection  the  eye  is 
pained  by  the  entire  want  of  sympathy  arising 
from  jumbling  together  the  most  tli^similar  kinds; 
from  the  want  of  robust  health,  and  from  the  en- 


tire disappearance  of  that  vivid  freshness  and 
sprightliness  of  growth,  compact  while  it  is  rapid, 
which  gives  a  charm  to  well-managed  plants. 

All  plants  which  are  not  growing,  or  for  whose 
growth  your  parlors  ate  not  suitable,  should  be 
put  into  the  cellar,  and  should  there  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  in  a  state  of  rest.  According  to  your 
accommodations,  select  a  few  vigorous,  symmetri- 
cal, hearty,  healthy  plants  for  the  Avindow.  One 
plarit  well  tended,  will  aflbrd  you  more  pleasure 
than  twenty,  half  nurtured. 

In  our  dwellings,  one  has  to  make  his  way  be- 
tween two  extremes  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
can.  "Without  a  stove  our  thin  walled  houses  are 
cold  as  an  ice-house,  and  a  frosty  night  sends  sad 
dismay  among  our  favorites.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  stove,  the  air  is  apt  to  be 
parched  and  unwholesome,  fit  for  salamanders,  fat 
and  torpid  cats  and  dozing  grandmothers.  There 
is  not  much  choice  between  an  ice-house  and  an 
oven.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  asjloral  health 
without  fresh  air  and  enough  of  it.  This  must  be 
procured  by  frequent  ventillation. —  ,i  est.  Farm. 
and  Gard. 


Treatment  of  Carnations. — In  your  second 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  correspondent  has 
given  directions  for  raising  carnations  in  pots.  In 
England  this  plan  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  but  in 
our  hot  and  dry  summers,  unless  great  care  is  be- 
stowed in  shading  the  pots  by  surrounding  their  sides 
with  moss,  and  watering  them  most  assiduously, 
the  hopes  of  the  amateur  will  be  generally  defeat- 
ed; and  even  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  bestow- 
ed, the  plants  will  often  wither  and  die,  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Will  you  permit  me  to  give 
you  the  results  of  my  small  experience.  In  laying 
the  carnation,  I  prefer  cutting  offa  part  of  the  heel 
just  below  a  joint.  From  this  square  cut,  1  have 
found  larger  roots  produced,  than  from  the  slant- 
ing heel  represented  in  the  cut.  Instead  of  potting 
the  layers  for  winter,  I  fill  in  the  framewith  about 
six  inches  of  rather  sandy  loam,  and  taking  up  each 
layer  with  a  small  ball  anil  planting  them  in  the 
frame  in  rows.  When  I  have  kept  them  in  pots,  I 
have  generally  found  the  pots  burst  by  the  frost  be- 
fore spring — and  frequently  fallen  all  to  pieces, 
leaving  the  roots  of  tlie  plants  exposed.  If  set  in 
the  Irame  by  the  first  of  October,  they  will  get  firm 
hold  of  the  ground  before  winter,  and  keep  admi- 
rably, and  give  very  strong  plants  for  spring  use. 

About  tlie  20th  of  April,  if  the  ground  is  drj-and 
the  season  well  advanced,  I  make  my  bed  by  dig- 
ging in  deeply  a  large  Quantity  of  partly  rotted 
dung  from  the  hog  pen — the  grounii  is  then  rakeil 
and  laid  out  in  double  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and 
four  feet  between  the  rows;  holes  are  then  made 
with  a  scoop-trowel  two  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre  in  the  rows.  The  holes  to  be  nine  indies 
deep  and  nine  inches  across  at  the  to]);  these  holes 
I  fill  with  the  following  compost:  three  jiarts  good 
strong  garden  loam,  three  parts  hot-bed  manure 
two  years  olil,  three  parts  coarse  river  sand,  two 
parts  dry  manure  from  the  hen-house  sifted,  and 
two  paits  soot  from  a  wood  fire;  with  this  compost 
when  carefully  incorporated  I  fill  the  hole  to  about 
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an  inch  abovo  tho  siiiroiindinp:  soil,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  oarli  liole  I  plaft-  a  carnation  iilaiit,  |uiltinjj 
ilovvn  the  sdck  to  tie  it  to  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
may  not  tlistiirh  the  roots  in  future.  As  the  flower 
stalk  atlvanccs,  it  is  tied  to  the  stick,  and  all  side 
branches  and  buds,  except  one  at  the  top,  cut  oil'. 
The  ri>\vs  may  be  sliaileil,  when  in  llowcr,  with  30 
inch  cotton  cloth  supported  by  stakes  at  the  siiles 
of  the  rows,  with  a  copper  wire  carrieil  alon^  them 
near  the  top.  In  this  way  I  have  had  llowcrs  mea- 
suring three  and  a  half  inche?  in  diameter  on 
strong^  stalks  forty-five  inches  high.  If  the  season 
is  very  dry,  water  between  the  rows,  but  not  close 
to  the  roots. 

Your  correspondent  in  No.  2,  is  very  right  in  his 
warning  against  mice,  as  I  lost  in  one  winter  -100 
fine  plants  by  them.  I  am  convinced  if  he  will 
try  my  method  of  culture  he  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  it  than  his  own — as  it  afl'ords  equally  fine 
flowers,  makes  better  layers,  and  is  much  less 
trouble.     Hariford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1847. 

[Excellent  practical  hints. — Ed.] 


Retkospective  Criticism. — The  January  No. 
has  interested  mc  so  much,  that  I  venture  to  send 
you  a  few  remarks  ujton  the  articles  contained  in 
it  : 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.\ton,  in  his  excel- 
lent article  on  transplanting  orchards,  recommends 
deep  ploughing  for  trees,  and  aflerwards  that  the 
holes  be  dug  deep,  and  filled  vvith  line  manure, 
muck,  etc.  My  practice  would  not  be  much  un- 
like his.  I  should  prepare  my  lanil  thus:  first 
plough  and  sub-soil  iilough  to  the  "iepth  of  18  or 
20  inches,  and  cultivate  and  manure  highly  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  plough  crossways  of 
the  sub-soil  furrows,  and  bring  up  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  sub-soil;  harrow,  roll,  horse  plough, 
and  work  the  whole  till  the  soil  is  quite  fine. 
Now  set  the  trees  on  the  soil  and  cover  the  roots 
carefully  with  not  over  two  inches  of  firm  loam. 
The  tree  should  be  previously  prepared  by  pruning 
the  roots,  and  in  planting,  the  roots  should  be  ex- 
tended as  horizontally  as  possible,  diverging  in 
equal  distances.  I  should  give  no  water,  and  place 
no  manure  in  contact  with  the  roots  the  first  year. 
Mr.  Eaton's  suggestions  are,  upon  the  whole, 
sound  ones. 

Mr.  Perkins'  method  of  removing  trees  is  ad- 
mirable, and  his  remarks  on  watering  the  branches 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  trees. 
There  are  few  persons  more  profound  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  account  of  the  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Buerrf 
Pears,  strengthens  my  belief  that  we  have,  or  will 
soon  have,  more  valuable  native  pears  in  the  United 
States — sorts  suited  to  our  climate  and  «oil — than 
we  have  or  may  hereafter  obtain  from  Europe.  I 
am  confident  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  apple. 

For  "  sliding  banks  "  let  me  add  to  your  recom- 
mendation, when  the  soil  is  loose  and  rich,  that  of 
sowing  Lucerne  seed.  The  roots  of  this  strong 
clover  I  have  known  to  grow  three  feet  in  a  sea- 
son, and  to  form  a  very  strong  mat  of  fibres.  It 
will  continue  in  a  kind  and  waim  soil  about  fifteen 
years.     Norfolk.     Massachusetts,  Jan.,  1847. 


The  Arhor  Vit;j:. — Since  the  publication  of 
our  ''  chapter  on  heilges,"  we  have  ha<l  numerous 
letters  inquiring  about  the  Arbor  X'itie  as  a  hedge 
plant,  and  expressing  some  surjirise  that  we  on)it- 
ted  it  in  our  article. 

To  this  we  answer  that  our  remarks  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  hedges  chiefly,  in  a  useful 
pointjof  view — as  a  livc/t«ce  and  a  general  barrier 
against  animals  of  all  kinds.  'V\\i\  jlrior  I'i7ff  does 
not  come  juoperly  under  this  head,  since,  as  it  has 
no  thorns,  it  will  not  nmke  a  hedge  fit  for  an  out- 
side barrier  against  cattle. 

As  an  ornamental  evergreen  hedge,  or  as  a  plant 
for  close  screens,  the  Arbor  Vit-.n  is  perhaps  un- 
suriiassed  by  any  other  in  this  climate.  It  is  per- 
fectly harity  in  all  situations,  is  never  attacked  by 
insects,  anil  for  aught  we  know  to  the  conti-ary 
will  live  for  ever,  under  favorable  circumstances — 
in  other  words  it  is  one  of  the  longest  lived  of 
hedge  plants,  and  is  scarcely  subject  to  the  usual 
iliseascs  of  trees. 

A  single  row,  the  plants  placed  at  one  foot  apart, 
is  the  better  way  of  setting  an  Arbor  Vita;  hedge. 
The  best  time  is  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  Plants  in  the  nurseries  are  worth 
from  $S  to  30  per  100,  from  one  to  four  feet  high. 
The  seed  is  ripe  in  October,  and  should  be  sown 
in  the  autumn  in  deep  and  well  pulverized  soil, 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  Arl)or  Vitic  of  this  part  of  the  Hudson  forms, 
naturally,  so  ileiise  a  conical  hedge  that  scarcely 
any  trimming  is  required.  But  no  plant  bears  the 
shears  better  than  this,  and  it  may  be  made  to  take 
any  form  that  the  cultivator  desires. 

Grapes  in  Vineries. — Your  No.  6  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  cheap  structure  for  growing  foreign 
grapes,  which  I  doubt  not  is  valuable,  and  will  be 
atloi)tetl  by  many — but  why  is  it,  that  the  vines  are 
recommended  to  be  planted  on  the  outside,  and  ail- 
mittcd  in  the  usual  way  through  the  wall?  Is  this 
not  rather  usage  than  good  philosophy?  The  roots 
by  these  means  are  thus  placed  in  one  medium, 
while  i\\e  branches  Avt:  in  another  and  consequently 
a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  buds  will  burst,  and  shoots  of  considera- 
ble length  will  be  made  from  exciting  the  inspissa- 
ted sap  of  the  branches,  while  the  roots  themselves, 
from  the  coldness  of  the  soil  they  are  in,  have  not 
yet  started  into  growth.  JMay  we  not  attribute  to 
this  cause  the  non-setting  of  the  fruit,  which  fre- 
quently happens  in  a  cold  backward  spring?  Is  it 
not  essential  that  the  soil  in  which  a  plant  is 
grown  should  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  a  higher 
temperature,  than  the  surrouniling  atmosphere? 
A  case  in  point  I  will  mention.  I  had  (to  try  an 
experiment  on  the  difTerence  of  quality  of  the  fruit 
of  the  same  vine,  whether  grown  in  open  aii,  or 
under  glass)  taken  a  rod  of  an  Isabella  vine  into 
my  green  house.  On  the  26th  of  April  it  was  in 
fine  growth,  with  shoots  of  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  setting  fruit,  while  the  rods  upon  the  outside 
had  not  yet  burst  a  bud.  At  this  critical  juncture 
my  man  unwittingly  took  away  the  litter  which 
had  been  heaped  about  the  stem  and  roots  as  a 
winter  protection,  and,  on  going  into  the  green 
house  the  next  morning  after  a  slight  frost,  I  found 
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to  my  chagrin,  my  flourishing  shoots  as  drooping 
and  flaccid  as  wet  strin!;s.  I  immediately  sought 
out  the  cause  and  as  quickly  applied  a  remedy,  viz  : 
Three  or  four  pails  full  of  warm  soap  suds,  poured 
over  the  stem  and  roots,  and  well  covered  again 
with  warm  dung.  At  noon  I  visited  my  patient,  and 
found  it  not  only  convalescent,  but  as  erect  and 
vigorous  as  though  nothing  had  happened — but 
alas!  the  fruit  did  not  set.  I  lost  the  entire  crop 
in  the  house,  but  on  the  outside,  I  was  inclined  to 
think,  I  had  an  additional  quantity. 

I  will  also  add  the  result  of  this  experiment 
for  the  last  year — which  was,  that  one  bunch 
of  the  Isabella,  grown  only  a  few  feet  re- 
moved, but  under  glass,  was,  for  quality  of  flavor, 
size,  &c.,  worth  three  bunches  of  the  outside  ones. 
I  have  this  fall  trenched  and  prepared  a  border  40 
feet  long  by  9  wide  for  some  new  vines,  and  feel 
anxious  that  this  point  of  outside  versus  insitle 
planting  should  be  settled  upon  just  principles. 
Very  truly  yours,  W.  R.  Copvock.  hxiffalo,  Jan. 
5,  1847. 

P.  S. — Will  not  the  accomplished  President  of 
the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  favor  your  readers  with  an 
article  on  his  peculiar  treatment  of  the  Camellia, 
for  which  he  is  celebrated?     IF.  C.  R- 

[The  cheap  vinery  in  our  No.  6,  alluded  to  by 
our  correspondent,  is  what  is  technically  called  a 
cold  vinery,  in  which  the  vines  are  not  to  be 
forced  into  an  earlier  growth  by  fire  heat.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  usually  considered  prefer- 
able to  have  the  border  for  the  roots  outside  of  the 
house,  because  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
involved  by  the  necessity  of  constantly  watering  a 
border  inside.  Besides  in  this  case  an  outside 
border  is  quite  sufliciently  warmed  by  the  sun  at 
the  late  season  in  spring  at  which  the  vine,  not 
forced,  begins  to  grow. — Ed.] 


The  American  Holly. — Will  you  inform  me 
through  the  colums  of  your  valuable  Journal,  of 
the  proper  season  for  transplanting  the  American 
Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  from  the  wootls.  I  have  been 
very  unsuccessful  with  them.  Also,  in  what  man- 
ner the  seed  should  be  treated  to  insure  their 
growth. 

Many  of  our  apple  growers  complain  of  their 
apples  not  keeping,  and  attribute  it  to  the  drouth 
we  had  in  the  early  part  of  autumn.  Can  that  be 
the  cause?  and  if  so,  could  it  not  be  prevented  by 
putting  a  large  portion  of  well  rotted  Tan  about 
each  tree.  Yours,  truly,  jl  Subscriber.  New  Jer- 
sey, Dec.  28,  1846. 

Answer. — The  best  time  to  transplant  the  Ame- 
rican Holly  is  in  spring,  just  as  the  buds  are  slight- 
ly swollen.     The  roots  must   not  be   suffered   to 


become  dry  in  the  least  during  or  before  trans- 
planting. 

The  seeds  of  the  Holly  will  no*,  v^.retate  till  the 
second  year.  They  should  be  gathered  when  they 
are  ripe,  anil  buried  (partiallj'  mixed  with  earth) 
in  a  heap  or  square  bottomless  box,  in  any  spare 
corner  of  the  garden.  Here  they  will  remain  till 
the  next  spring,  tlie  earth  where  they  lie  being 
turned  once  or  twice  to  facilitate  the  decay  of  the 
berry.  Early  in  the  spring,  take  up  the  seeds,  and 
plant  them  lialf  an  inch  deep,  in  a  bed  of  good 
soil,  in  a  situation  rather  shaded  and  not  too  dry. 
They  will  vegetate  freely  in  Maj^. 

We  do  not  think  the  drouth  has  to  do  with  the 
rapid  decay  of  apples  this  season,  because  the  for- 
mer was  local,  and  the  latter  we  understand  is  very 
general. — Ed. 

Root-Grafting — Mr.  Phcenix  has  given  (p. 
2S0)  an  admirable  article  on  this  subject, — really 
one  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  articles  that  I 
have  ever  read.  Why  not  work  the  apricot,  and 
the  peach,  on  roots,  as  he  does  the  apple?  I  have 
seen  peaches  that  were  rout-grafted  this  year; 
they  are  now  7  feet  high !  Yours  with  esteem,  M. 
W .  Philips.  Log  Hall,  Edwards,  Miss.,  Dec. 
27,  1846.  

Groseii.le  Cerise,  or  Cherry  Currant. — 
This  very  handsome  fruit  has  not,  I  think,  been 
introduced  to  American  gardens,  nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  nursery  men's  catalogues  The 
honor  of  introducing  so  remarkable  antl  beautiful 
a  slirub  to  the  gardens  of  France,  belongs  to  Mons. 
Adrien  Senecl.auze,  a  distinguished  horticultu- 
rist of  Bourgargental,  (Loire.)  He  received  it 
from  Italy,  among  a  lot  of  other  currants,  known 
there  by  the  common  name  of  Ribes  acerifolium. 
The  above  appellation  was  given  bj'  Mons.  S.,  ia 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  fruit. 
It  first  fruited  in  1S43,  in  the  nursery  of  the  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History,  and  from  the  plants  there 
grown,  a  figure  was  given  in  the  .^hmales  de  Flo- 
re ct  de  Pomone,  for  February,  1S44. 

It  is  a  vigorous  growing  bush,  with  handsome 
foliage,  of  bright  green  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf,  and 'pale  beneath.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
spherical  and  of  a  fine  crimson  color,  more  or  less 
deej),  according  to  maturity.  Upon  the  ilessert 
table  it  malces  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  flavor  is 
very  agreeable. 

Genuine  plants  may  be  had  of  Messeiurs  Jac- 
Q,uiN,  freres,  nursery  men,  near  Paris,  ami  seve- 
ral others.  I  have  a  few  plants,  but  they  have  not 
yet  borne  fruit.  ]Vin.  W.  Valle,  M.  1).  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  Dec.  5,  1846. 
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Wk  have  been  furnished  with  the  Schedule  of  Premiums  of- 
frred  by  ihi;  Mnssncliusclts  Ilorlicullural    Sucicty,    Oir   \^A7. 
The  totiil  lunount  ol"  Premiums  olTered,  is  §2000.  as  follows  : 
Prospoelive  premiums  fur    Needling  Fruits  and  Plants,     $050 

.Special  Prize  List  for  Fruits loO 

For  Fruits,  at  the  .\nnual  E.xliibilion,  in  September,....  '(.'50 

For  Plants.  Flowers,  luid  Designs, ftio 

For  Vegetables, 150 

S2000 
We  give  this  month,  the  Premiums  on  Fruit,  and  in   our 
next  number  shall  publish  the  list  of  prizes  on  Flowers  and 
Vegetables. 

PROSPECTIVE     PREMIUMS. 

For  objects  to  be  originated  subsequent  to  A.  D.  1S46,  and 
which,  after  a  trial  of  five  years,  shall  be  deemed  equal,   or 
superior,  in  quality  mud  oilier  characteristics,  to  any  now  ex- 
tant. 
For  the  best  Seedluig  Pear,  the   Society's  large  Gold 

Medal,  valued  at  $00  00 
"  "  "        Apple,  "        "        "  60  00 

"  "  "        Hardy  Grape,         "        "  60  00 

«  "  "         Plum,  the  Appletnn  Gold  Medal,  40  00 

"  "  "        Cherry,  the  Lowell  (iojil  Medal,    40  00 

"  "  "        Strawberry,  the  Lvmaji  Plate,        50  00 

"  "  "        Ra.«pberry,  '■'  "  40  00 

"  "  "        Hardy   Kose,   the  Society's  large 

Gold  Medal,  60  00 
"  "  "        Camelia  Japonica,       "  ''     60  00 

'■  "  "        Azalea  Indica,   the    Lowell     "    40  00 

"  "  '■        Tree  Poeonia,   the   Applcton    "    40  00 

"  "  "        Herbaceous  Pseonia.  Lowell    "    40  00 

"  "  "        Potato,  the  Society's  "     GO  00 

SPECIAL   PRIZE    LIST    OF    FRUITS. 

2  prizes,  two  best  varieties  and  specimens  of  Summer  Apples. 
2      ■'  "  "  "  Autumn     '• 

2      "  "  "  "  Winter      " 

2      "  "  •    "  "  Summer  Pears 

2      "  "  "  "  Autumn     " 

2      "  '•  "  "  Winter      " 

2      "  best  varieties  of  Cherries. 

2      "  "  "  Plums. 

4      "  "  "  Peaches. 

The  specimens  presented  for  the^bove  prizes,  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  specimens  of  each  variety  of  Apples, 
Pears  and  Peaches ;  not  less  than  one  dozen  Plums,  and  two 
dozen  Cherries  :  all  of  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits. 

PREMItJMS   FOR  FRUITS. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits, 
during  the  season,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  $40  00 
To  be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  September. 
Apples. — For  the  best  exhibition,  a  premium  of  the 

.Society's  plate,  valued  at $25  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of  the  Appleton  Sil- 
ver Gilt  Medal, 10  00 

For  the  3d  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 5  00 

PEA.RS. — For  the  best  exhibition,  a  premium  of  the  Ly- 
man Plate,  valued  at 25  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of  the  Lowell  Sil- 
ver Gilt  Medal, 10  00 

For  the  3d  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 5  00 

Grapes. — F"or  the  best  exhibiled.  three  varieties,  two 

bunches  each,  the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at 25  00 

For  the  next  beat  exhibited,  2d  premium, 10  00 

For  the  next  best  exhibited,  .3d  premium, 5  00 

Assorted  Fruit. — For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  va- 
rious kinds,  a  premium  of. 10  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  2d  premium  of 7  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  .3d  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  not  less  than  12  speci- 
mens of  one  variety,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 3  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  not  less  than  12  speci- 
mens of  one  variety,  a  premium  of. 5  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  OU 

Assorted  fruits  in  ba.skets  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
other  than  the  premium  for  such. 


(CT"  The  above  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Kxhibition. 

PREMIUMS    DURING    TIIK   SBASOX. 

Apples. — For  the  best  summer  Apples,  on  or  before  the 

1st  of  .September,  a  premimn  of $6  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  00 

For  the  best  fall  Anples,  on  or  before  the  Ut  Dee.,     0  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 4  00 

For  the  best  whiter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  ist 

Dec,  a  premium  of. 0  00 

For  the  next  best  do  ,  a  premium  of 4  00 

Pears. — For  the  best  collection  of  new  Pears,  not  ex- 
hibited before  this  vear,  a  premium  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Silver  Gilt  Medal, 1.1  00 

For  the  next  best, 10  00 

For  the  best  summer  Pears,  on  or  before  the  first 

September,  a  premium  of. C  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  00 

For  the  best  fall  Pears,  on  or  before  the  Ist  Dec.,..     6  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of. '. .     4  00 

For  the  best  winter  Pears,  on  or  before  the  first 

March,  li*18,  a  premium  of 10  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,  a  premium  of 6  00 

Cherries. — For  the  best  specimen,  not  less  than  two 

quarts,  a  premium  of 6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  OO 

Peaches. — For  the  best  specimens  grown  under  glass,    6  00 

For  the  2*1  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  00 

For  the  best  specimens  grown  in    open  culture,..     6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  00 

Apricots. — For  the  best  specimen  of  Apricots,  a  pre- 
mium of 6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Nectarines. — For  the  best  specimen  of  Nectarines,. .     6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 4  oO 

QuixcES. — For  the  best  specimens  of  tlie  best   kind   of 

Quinces,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Plums, — For  the  best  Plums  of  the  best  flavor,  not  less 

than  two  quarts,  a  premium  of 6   00 

For  the  next  best  do 3  00 

Gooseberries. — For  the  best  flavored  and  finest  speci- 
mens, two  boxes,  a  premium  of. 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  oO 

Currants. — For  the  best  flavored  and  fine.st  specimens, 

two  boxes,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  a  premium  of 3  00 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  specimens  of  Raspber- 
ries, not  less  than  two  boxes,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Stra\vberries. — For  the  best  specimens  of  .Strawber- 
ries, not  less  than  two  boxes,  a  premium  of. ... .     6  00 

For  the  2tl  best  do.,  a  premium  of 4  00 

For  the  .3d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Water   Melon. — For  the  best  specimen   of  Water 

Melon,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Musk  Melon. — For  the  best  Mu.sk  Melon,  a  premium  of    5  OO 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Figs. — For  the  best  specimen  of  Figs,  a  premium  of. .     5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

Grapes — For  the  best  specimens  and  the  best  varieties 
of  Grapes,  grown  under  glass   previous  to  July 

1st,  a  premium  of 10  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of. 7  00 

For  the  best  specimens  and  varieties  of  Grapes, 
grown  under  glass  subsequently  to  July  1st,. ...  10  00 

For  the  2d  best  do  ,  a  premium  of. 7  00 

Grapes,  (Native.) — For  the  best  specimen  and  variety 

of  Native  Grapes,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do.,  a  premium  of 3  00 

ITT^  The  Committee  on  Fruit  will  hold  a  session  to  award 
premiums  on  Sum7ner  Apples  and  Pears,  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  September. 

On  Fall  Apples  and  Pears,  on  the  first  .Saturday  in  Dec. 
On  Winter  Apples  and  Pears,  on  the  1st  Saturday  in  March. 
All  gratuities  for  seedling  will  be  equal  to  the  highest  prize 
awarded  to  that  variety  of  fruit. 
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We  are  once  more  unlocked  from  the  chil- 
ling embraces  of  the  Ice-King  !  April,  full 
of  soft  airs,  balm-dropping  showers,  and  fitful 
gleams  of  sunshine,  brings  life  and  anima- 
tion to  the  millions  of  embryo  leaves  and 
blossoms,  that,  quietly  folded  up  in  the  bud, 
have  slept  the  mesmeric  sleep  of  a  northern 
winter — April,  that  first  gives  us,  of  the 
northern  states,  our  proper  spring  flowers, 
which  seem  to  succeed  almost  by  magic  to 
the  barrenness  of  the  month  gone  by.  A 
few  pale  snowdrops,  sun-bright  crocuses, 
and  timidly  blushing  mezereums,  have  al- 
ready gladdened  us,  like  the  few  faint  bars 
of  golden  and  ruddy  light  that  usher  in  the 
full  radiance  of  sunrise  ;  but  April  scatters 
in  her  train  as  she  goes  out,  the  first  rich- 
ness and  beauty  that  really  belong  to  a 
temperate  spring.  Hyacinths,  and  daffodils, 
and  violets,  bespread  her  lap  and  fill  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  the  husbandman  beholds 
with  joy  his  orchards  gay  with  the  thousand 
blossoms — beautiful  harbingers  of  luscious 
and  abundant  crops. 

All  this  resurrection  of  sweetness  and 
beauty  inspires  us  with  a  desire  to  look  into 
the  Flower  Garde?i,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it,  and  the  flowers  themselves.  "We 
trust  there  are  none  of  "  our  parish,"  who, 
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though  they  may  not  make  flower  gardens, 
can  turn  away  with  impatient  or  unsympa- 
thising  hearts  from  flowers  themselves.  If 
there  are  such,  we  must,  at  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  matter,  borrow  an  homily  for 
them  from  that  pure  and  eloquent  preacher, 
Mary  Howitt  : — 

"God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree. 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth. 

To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim  ; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  much  more  care  for  him  !" 

Now,  there  are  many  genuine  lovers  of 
flowers  who  have  attempted  to  make  flower- 
gardens — in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts 
believing  it  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  arrange  so  many  beautiful  annuals 
and  perennials  into  "  a  living  knot  of  won- 
ders,"— who  have  quite  failed  in  realizing  all 
that  they  conceived  of,  and  fairly  expected, 
when  they  first  set  about  it.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  draw  upon  paper  a  pleasing  plan 
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of  a  fluwcr-garden,  wlicllicr  in  ihe  geotnctric, 
or  the  natural,  or  ihc  '' gardmesquc"  style, 
that  sliall  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  plant  and  ar- 
range a  garden  of  this  kind,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  aflbrd  a  constant  succession  of  beauty, 
both  in  blossom  and  leaf.  Indeed,  among 
the  hundreds  of  avowed  flower  gardens, 
Avhich  we  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  public  and  private,  we  cannot  name 
half  a  dozen  which  are  in  any  considerable 
degree  salififactory. 

The  two  leading  faults  in  all  our  flower 
gardens,  are,  the  wayit  of  proper  selection  in 
the  plants  the/nselves,  and  a  Jaulty  arrange- 
ment,  by  which  as  much  surface  of  bare  soil 
meets  the  eye  as  is  clothed  with  verdure  and 
blossoms. 

Regarding  the  first  effect,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  entire  beauty  of  a  flower  garden  al- 
most depends  upon  it.  However  elegant  or 
striking  may  be  the  design  of  a  garden, 
that  design  is  made  poor  or  valueless,  when 
it  is  badly  planted,  so  as  to  conceal  its  mer- 
its, or  filled  with  a  selection  of  unsuitable 
plants,  which,  from  their  coarse  or  ragged 
habit  of  growth,  or  their  remaining  in  bloom 
but  a  short  time,  give  the  whole  a  confused 
and  meagre  effect.  A  flower  garden,  de- 
serving the  name,  should,  if  possible,  be  as 
rich  as  a  piece  of  embroidery,  during  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn.  In  a  botanical 
garden,  or  the  collection  of  a  curious  ama- 
teur, one  expects  to  see  variety  of  spec' es — 
plants  of  all  known  forms,  at  the  expense 
of  every  thing  else.  But  in  a  flower  gar- 
den, properly  so  called,  the  whole  object 
of  which  is  to  afford  a  continual  display 
of  beautiful  colors  and  delicious  odors,  we 
conceive  that  every  thing  should  be  rejected, 
(or  only  most  sparingly  introduced,)  which 
docs  not  combine  almost  perpetual  blooming, 
with  neat  and  agreeable  habit  of  growth. 


The  passion  for  novelty  and  variety  among 
the  lovers  of  flowers,  is  as  great  as  in  any 
other  enthusiasts.  But  as  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  painters  are  said  to  owe 
the  success  of  their  masterpieces  to  the  few 
colors  they  employed,  so  we  arc  confident 
the  most  beautiful  flower  gardens  arc  those 
where  but  few  species  are  introduced,  and 
those  only  such  as  possess  the  important 
qualities  we  have  alluded  to. 

Thus  among  flowering  shrubs,  taking  for 
illustration  the  tribe  of  Roses,  we  would  re- 
ject, in  our  choice  flower  garden,  nearly 
all  the  old  class  of  roses  which  are  in  bloom 
for  a  few  days  and  but  once  a  year,  and  ex- 
hibit during  the  rest  of  the  season,  for 
the  most  part,  meagre  stems  and  dingy  fo- 
liage. We  would  supply  their  place  by 
Bourbons,  Perpetuals,  Bengals,  etc.,  roses 
which  offer  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and 
fine  fresh  foliage  during  the  whole  growing 
season.  Among  annuals,  we  would  reject 
every  thing  short  lived,  and  introduce  only 
those,  like  the  Portulaccas,  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, Migno7iette,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and 
the  like,  which  are  always  in  bloom,  and 
fresh  and  pretty  in  habit.* 

After  this,  we  would  add  to  the  effect  of 
our  selection  of  perpetual  blooming  plants, 
by  abandoning  altogether  the  old  method 
of  inte^-mhigling  species  and  varieties  of  all 
colors  and  habits  of  growth,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  opposite  mode  of  grouping  or 
massing  colors  and  particular  species  of 
plants.  Masses  of  crimson  and  white,  of 
yellow  and  purple,  and  the  other  colors  and 
shades,  brought  boldly  into  contrast,  or  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  harmony, 

*  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  perpetual  blooming 
plants  for  the  flower  garden,  are  the  Salvias,  Bouvardias, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c.,  properly  green-liouse  plants,  and  re- 
quiring protection  in  a  pit  or  warm  cellar  in  winter.  "  Bed- 
ded out"  in  May,  they  form  rich  flowing  masses  till  the  frosts 
of  autumn. 
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will  attract  the  eye,  and  make  a  much  more 
forcible  and  delightful  impression,  than  can 
ever  be  produced  by  a  confused  mixture  of 
shades  and  colors,  no  where  distinct  enough 
to  give  any  decided  effect  to  the  whole. 
The  effect  of  thus  collecting  masses  of  col- 
ors in  a  flower  garden  in  this  way,  is  to  give 
it  what  the  painters  call  breadth  of  effect ^ 
which  in  the  other  mode  is  entirely  frittered 
away  and  destroyed. 

This  arranging  plants  in  patches  or  mass- 
es, each  composed  of  the  same  species,  also 
contributes  to  do  away  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  second  fault  which  we  have  alluded 
to  as  a  grievous  one  in  most  of  our  flower 
gardens — that  of  the  exhibition  of  bare  sur- 
face of  soil — parts  of  beds  not  covered  by 
foliage  and  flowers. 

In  a  hot  climate,  like  that  of  our  sum- 
mers, nothing  is  more  unpleasing  to  the  eyes 
or  more  destructive  to  that  expression  of 
softness,  verdure,  and  gaiety,  that  should  ex- 
ist in  the  flower  garden,  than  to  behold  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  any  of  the  beds  or  par- 
terres unclothed  with  plants.  The  dryness 
and  parched  appearance  of  such  portions 
goes  far  to  impair  whatever  air  of  freshness 
and  beauty  may  be  imparted  by  the  flowers 
themselves.  Now  whenever  beds  are  plant- 
ed with  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  plants, 
tall  and  short,  spreading  and  straggling, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  that  considerable 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  not  be 
visible.  On  the  contrary,  where  species  and 
varieties  of  plants,  chosen  for  their  excel- 
lent habits  of  growth  and  flowering,  are 
planted  in  masses,  almost  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  beds  may  be  hidden  from  the 
eye,  which  we  consider  almost  a  sine  qua 
non  in  all  good  flower  gardens. 

Followingout  this  principle — on  the  whole 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  all  flower  gar- 
dens in  this  country — that  there  should,  if 


possible,  be  no  bare  surface  soil  visible,  our 
own  taste  leads  us  to  prefer  the  modern  Eng- 
lish style  of  laying  out  flower  gardens  upon  a 
ground  vxyrk  of  grass  or  turf,  kept  scrupu- 
lously short.  Its  advantage  over  a  flower 
garden  composed  only  of  beds  with  a  nar- 
row edging  and  gravel  walks,  consists  in 
the  greater  softness,  freshness  and  verdure 
of  the  green  turf,  which  serves  as  a  setti7ig 
to  the  flower  beds,  and  heightens  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  flowers  themselves.  Still,  both 
these  modes  have  their  merits,  and  each  is 
best  adapted  to  certain  situations,  and  har- 
monizes best  with  its  appropriate  scenery. 

There  are  two  other  defects  in  many  of 
our  flower  gardens,  easily  remedied,  and 
about  which  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  in 
passing. 

One  of  these  is  the  common  practice, 
brought  over  here  by  gardeners  from  Eng 
land,  of  forming  raised  convex  beds  for  flow- 
ering plants.  This  is  a  very  unmeaning 
and  injurious  practice  in  this  country,  as  a 
moment's  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
thing  will  convince  anyone.  In  a  dampc\\- 
mate,  like  that  of  England,  a  bed  with  a  high 


Fig.  103.     Sectioti  showing  the  surface  of  the  beds. 

convex  surface, (a,  fig.  103)by  throwing  off  the 
superfluous  water,  keeps  the  plants  from  suf- 
fering byexcessof  wet,and  the  form  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  In  this  country ,Avhere  most  fre- 
quently our  flower  gardens  fail  from  drouth, 
what  sound  reason  can  be  given  for  forming 
the  beds  with  a  raised  and  rounded  surface 
of  six  inches  in  every  three  feet,  so  as  to 
throw  off  four-fifths  of  every  shower?  The 
true  mode,  as  a  little  reflection  and  expe- 
rience will  convince  any  one,  is  to  form 
the  surface  of  the  bed  nearly  level,  (h)  so 
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that  it   may  retain  its  due  proportion  of  all 
the  rains  that  fall. 

Next  to  this  is  the  defect  of  not  keeping 
the  walks  in  flower  gardens  full  of  gravel. 
In  many  instances  that  we  could  name,  the 
level  of  the  gravel  in  the  walk  is  six  inch- 
es below  that  of  the  adjoining  bed  or  border 
of  turf.  This  gives  a  harsh  and  ditch-like 
character  to  the  walks,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  smoothness  and  perfection  of  de- 
tails which  ought  especially  to  characterize 
so  elegant  a  portion  of  the  grounds  as  this 
in  question.  "  Keep  the  walks  brim  full  of 
gravel,"  was  one  of  the  maxims  most 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon, 
and  one  to  Avhich  we  fully  subscribe. 

Our  engraver  has  executed,  for  our  Fron- 
tispiece of  this  month,  a  copy  of  the  plan 
of  the  celebrated  flower  garden  of  Baron 
Von  HiJGEL,  near  Vienna.  This  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  to 
Horticulture  in  Germany.  In  the  Alge. 
meine  Garten  Zeitung,  a  detailed  account 
is  given,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna,  of  the  resi- 
dence and  grounds  of  the  Baron,  from  which 
we  gather  that  they  are  not  surpassed  in 
the  richnesss  and  variety  of  their  botanical 
treasures  by  any  private  collection  on  the 
Continent.  "  A  forest  of  Camellias  almost 
makes  one  believe  that  he  is  in  Japan." 
Some  of  these  are  22  feet  high,  and  alto- 
gether the  collection  numbers  1000  varie- 
ties. The  hot-house  devoted  to  orchids,  or 
air  plants,  contains  200  varieties,  and  the 
various  green-houses  include  equally  rich 
collections  of  the  exotics  of  various  climates- 
Regarding  the  Baron's  flower  garden  itself, 
we  quote  the  words  of  M.  Peinter  : 

"But  still  another  most  delightful  scene 
is  reserved,  which  is  a  mosaic  picture  of 
flowers,  a  so-called  Rococo  garden.  We 
have  to  thank  Baron  Von  Hugel  for  giving 


the  first  example  of  a  style,  since  pretty 
largely  copied,  both  here  and  in  the  adjacent 
country.  A  garden,  laid  out  in  this  man- 
ner, demands  much  cleverness  and  skill  in 
the  gardener,  both  in  the  choice  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers.  He  must  also 
take  care  that,  during  the  whole  summer, 
there  are  no  portions  destitute  of  flowering 
plants.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Baron's 
head  gardener,  to  affirm  that  he  has  com- 
pletely accomplished  this  task,  and  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
sign or  purpose  of  this  garden.  The  con- 
noisseur does  not  indeed  see  the  usual  col- 
lection of  ornamental  plants  in  this  sea  of 
flowers,  but  a  great  many  varieties;  and, 
in  short,  here,  as  every  where  else,  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  the  Baron  predominates. 
Beautiful  is  this  garden  within  a  garden, 
and  hence  it  has  become  the  model  garden 
of  Austria.  Around  it  the  most  charming 
landscape  opens  to  the  view,  gently  swel- 
ling hills,  interspersed  with  pretty  villages, 
gardens  and  grounds." 

In  the  plan  of  the  garden,  a  and  b  are 
masses  of  shrubs  ;  c,  circular  beds,  sepa- 
rated by  a  border  or  belt  of  turf,  e,  from  the 
serpentine  bed,  d.  The  whole  of  this  run- 
ning pattern  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
turf,y;  g  and  h  are  gravel  walks;  i,  beds, 
with  pedestal  and  statue  in  the  centre  ;  k, 
small  oval  beds,  separated  from  the  bed,  I, 
by  a  border  of  turf;  m,  ?i,  o,  p,  irregular  or 
arabesque  beds,  set  in  turf. 

As  a  good  deal  of  the  interest  of  such  a 
flower  garden  as  this,  depends  on  the  plan 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  beds  should  be 
filled  with  groups  or  masses,  composed 
mostly  of  low  growiyig  flowers,  as  tall  cnes 
would  interfere  with,  or  break  up  its  effect 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  some  criti- 
cisms on  this  garden,  in  the  Gardener^ s 
Magazine,   says,    that    the    running   chain 
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pattern  of  beds,  which  forms  the  outer  border 
to  the  design,  was  originated  in  England, 
by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  about  the  year 
1800.  "  It  is,"  he  remarks,  "  capable  of 
producing  a  very  brilliant  effect,  by  planting 
the  circular  beds,  c,  with  bright  colors,  each 
alternating  with  white.  For  example,  be- 
ginning at  c,  and  proceeding  to  the  right, 
we  might  have  dark  red,  white,  blue,  white, 
yellow,  white,  scarlet,  2vhite,  purple,  white, 
and  so  on.  The  interlacing  beds,  d,  might 
be  planted  on  exactly  the  same  principle, 
but  omitting  white.  Proceeding  to  the 
right  from  the  bed  d,  which  may  be  yellow, 
the  next  may  be  crimson,  the  next  purple, 
the  next  orange,  and  so  on." 


This  plan  is  by  no  means  faultless,  yet  as 
it  is  admirably  planted  with  ever-blooming 
flowers,  and  kept  in  the  highest  order,  it  is 
said  to  attract  universal  admiration,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  examination  of  our  floral 
friends.  We  should  imagine  it  much  infe- 
rior, in  design  and  general  effect,  to  the 
very  beautiful  new  flower  garden  at  Mont- 
gomery Place,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Edwabd 
Livingston  on  the  Hudson,  which  is  about 
double  its  size,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  taste- 
fully managed  examples  of  a  flower  garden 
in  America.  Hereafter  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  laying  the  plan  of  it  before  our 
readers. 
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BY  P.  BARRY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


[We  were  much  gratified  while  in  the  Mount ' 
Hope  Garden,  at  Rochester,  last  summer,  to 
find  that  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  true  Belle  of 
Brussels  pear.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  this  handsome  fruit, 
from  a  fine  colored  plate  in  Noisette's  Jar- 
din  Fruitier  for  years,  and  have,  like  other 
collectors,  endeavored  to  procure  it  from 
abroad  without  success — the  Belle  et  Bonne 
and  the  Angleterre,  two  inferior  fruits,  al- 
ways having  been  received  under  this 
name. 

We  saw  by  the  first  glance  at  the  tree  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  article,  that  the 
genuine  sort  was  at  last  obtained.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  scarce  variety  abroad.  We  ob- 
serve by  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Catalogue  that  it  has  been  lost  from  that 
collection.  We  think  it  likely  to  prove  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  early  fruits. 

Mr.  Barry's   description   is  the  best  we 


have  seen  of  this  variety.  That  in  the  Jar- 
din  Fruitier  is  incomplete.*  The  colored 
figure  in  that  work,  however,  shows  a  fine 
specimen,  and  we  give  an  outline  from  it 
in  the  same  figure  with  Mr.  Barry's  ;  a  be- 
ing the  outline  from  the  Jar  din  Fruitier  ;  h 
the  outline  sent  us  from  one  of  the  speci- 
mens grown  at  Rochester.  In  the  size  of  the 
latter,  of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  enormous  crop  borne  by  the  tree,  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  This  crop  was  not 
quite  ripe  when  we  saw  the  tree,  but  the 
specimens  were  very  beautiful  in  form 
and  color,  and  we  hope  the  stock  of  this, 
the  genuine  Belle  of  Brussels,  at  the  Mount 
Hope  Garden,  will  soon  find  its  way  into 
general  cultivation. — Ed.] 


*  "  Fruit  gros,  souvent  trAs  allonge,  renfle  d  la  base,  jauiie 
dans  rombre,  colore  en  rouge  du  cote  du  soleil  lorsqu'il  est  bien 
expose,  autrement  restant  jaune  partout :  chair  blanche,  fon- 
dant, parfumee,  tres  bonne ;  sa  maturile  a  lieu  vers  le  milieu 
d'Aout."— p.  121. 
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These   are   two  European  pears  that   may 
very  justly  be   placed  on  your  list  of  select 

kinds. 

They  were    procured    in  France   iu  the 
spring  of  IS41,  by  my  partner,   Mr.  Ell- 


WANGER,  among  a  large  collection  of  Bel- 
gian and  French  varieties.  They  iiave 
borne  for  two  years,  and  1  think  I  may 
speak  of  them  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

THE  BELLE  DE  BRUXELLES. 

Belle  d'Aodt. 

This  I  think  unsurpassed,  at  least  by  any 
summer  pear  of  native   or   foreign  origin 
that  I  have  yet  seen.     It  combines  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  various  qualities   that 
are  deemed   indispensable    in  a  good  fruit. 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  its  growth  is  compact 
and  straight;  it  is  prolific  to  a  fault ;  indeed, 
we  suffered  our  specimen  tree  to  bear  so 
many,  the   past  season,  that  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  were   considerably  im- 
paired.    The   fruit  will    require    thinning, 
particularly  when    grown   on    the    quince. 
Our    tree,    on    the    quince    stock,    is    only 
between    four    and    five     feet    high,    mod- 
erately branched,  and  yet  it  bore  and  ripen- 
ed sixty  speciyvens  ;  but  they  were  inferior, 
generally,  to  the  two  dozen  borne  the  pre- 
vious  year.     By  the  way,   I 
may  remark  that  this  matter 
of  thinning  is    of  great    im- 
portance   in    growing    fruits, 
and   particularly  pears.     Ma- 
ny sorts  are  so  prolific  in  hab- 
it as  to  bear  double  the  num- 
ber that  the  tree    is  able    to 
mature  perfectly,  and  if  thin- 
ning is  not   attended  to,   the 
best  varieties  will  sometimes 
prove  insipid  and   worthless. 
I  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
Capiaurnont  Cabbasse,   Henry 
the   4:th,  Passe   Cohnar,    and 
many  others. 

The  Belle  de  Bruxelles 
may  be  described  thus  : 


Fig.  104.     Belle  de  Bruxelles  Fear. 
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Fruit,  large  ;  (the  figure  is  rather  below 
the  average  ;  large  specimens  will  measure 
nearly  four  inches  long.)  Thape,  long  pyri- 
form,  broadest  a  little  above  the  eye,  and  ta- 
pering regularly  to  the  stalk,  where  it  has 
usually  two  or  three  little  folds  or  flesh}- 
rings,  like  the  St.  Ghislain  and  some  oth- 
ers. Stalk,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inch- 
es long,  pretty  stout,  and  curved,  with  usu- 
ally a  fleshy  knob  on  the  end  attached  to 
the  tree.  Calyx,  large,  open,  even  with 
surface.  Skin,  smooth,  rich  deep  yellow 
at  maturity,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small 
greenish  dots,  with  a  delicate  touch  of  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh,  white,  fine 
grained,  melting,  sweet  and  fine  flavored. 
Ripe  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  August.* 

II.     THE  PAQUENCY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  autumn 
varieties.  The  tree  is  a  rapid,  vigorous 
grower,  and  extremely  prolific.  Like  the 
Belle  de  Bruxelles,  the  fruit  requires  thin- 
ning. We  had  them  in  eating,  the  past 
autumn,  at  the  same  time  with  the  White 
Doyenne,  Seckel,  Ananas,  XJrhaniste,  Onon- 
daga, Stevens'  Genesee,  and  other  first  rate 
sorts,  and  on  being  tasted  and  compared 
with  them  by  our  neighboring  connoisseurs 
in  these  matters,  they  were  freely  admitted 
into  that  class. 

Fruit,  medium  size.  Shape,  regular  py- 
riform,  broadest  one-third  above  the  eye, 
tapering  regularly  to  a  point  at  the  stalk. 

*  Note. — I  have  been  informed  that  the  Belle  de  Bruxelles  of 
some  of  the  Boston  Gardens,  has  proved  to  be  the  Belle  et 
Bonne,  a  round  fruit,  of  great  size,  productiveness  and  beau- 
ty, but  deficient  in  fine  flavor.  It  does  well  with  us,  bears  in 
great  clusters,  ripens  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September. 


Fig.  105.     The  Faquency  Pear. 

Skin,  smooth,  dark  yellow  at  maturity,  with 
a  tinge  of  dull  red  on  the  side  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  dots  and  small 
patches  of  russet.  Stalk,  over  an  inch  long, 
quite  stout,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
slightly  curved.  Calyx,  open,  segments 
stiff",  basin  shallow  and  marked  with  russet. 
Flesh,  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
melting  and  abounding  with  a  rich  perfum- 
ed juice.  Core,  small.  (S'ee^s,  perfect,  dark 
brown.  Ripens  in  October,  and  is  in  use  till 
November.*  P.  B. 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  We  first  tasted  this  pear  three  seasons  since  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Col.  Wilder,  near  Boston,  who  we  believe  intro- 
duced it.    Its  flavor  is  excellent. — Ed. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  BEST  GOOSEBERRIES. 

BY  A  JERSEYMAN. 


g,R — I  hear  almost  every  body  complain  of 
the  diflicuUy  of  raising  fine  gooseberries. 
The  bushes,  to  be  sure,  grow  easily  enough. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  get  from  the  nurseries 
the  prime  English  sorts — sorts  with  large 
and  high  flavored  fruit,  really  worth  grow- 
ing. But  there  seems  to  be  something 
wrong  in  our  warm  and  dry  climate,  that  is 
utter  ruin  to  the  fruit.  A  sort  of  sciirf  ox 
wz'Zdcitf  settles  on  the  berries  as  soon  as  they 
are  about  a  quarter  grown,  and  destroys  the 
whole  crop.  Once  attacked  by  this  pest, 
the  berries  are  past  cure,  and  quite  worth- 
less. 

Now  I  have  been  very  lucky  in  my  goose- 
berry growing,  and  it  has  struck  me  that 
a  few  words  about  my  way  of  doing  the 
thing  might  help  some  unfortunate  being, 
fond  of  gooseberries,  but  who  does  not  ki  ow 
how  to  raise  them. 

I  plant  my  gooseberry  trees  in  a  -ong 
border  on  the  north  side  of  a  paling  fence. 
Before  planting  them,  I  trench  the  border 
two  feet  deep,  as  I  know  that  the  roots  of 
the  gooseberry  love  plenty  of  moisture  all 
summer,  which  they  can  never  get  in  the 
soil,  unless  it  is  made  deeper  than  common, 
by  trenching  it  well.  For  manure,  1  give 
it  a  heavy  dressing  of  common  stable  ma- 
nure, when  the  trenching  is  going  forward. 

I  then  put  out  my  gooseberry  plants  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  fall,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  to  me.  I  have  not 
found  that  the  season  makes  much  differ- 
ence. I  plant  them  about  four  feet  apart 
every  way,  and  always  keep  them  trimmed 
to  clean  single  stems  like  small  trees. 

There  arehundredsof  sorts  of  "  prize  goose- 
berries" raised  in   Lancashire,  but  they  are 


not  all  suited  to  this  climate.  I  have  tried 
a  great  many  and  have  settled  down  upon 
Uvo,  which,  taking  all  in  all,  I  think  not  sur- 
passed bv  any  others  for  this  climate. 
These  are  the  Crown  Boh,  a  grand  old  red 
gooseberry  of  excellent  size,  always  bears 
good  crops  and  possesses  9  hjgh  flavor  ;  and 
the  White  Smith,  quite  as  good  among  the 
whites,  as  Crown  Bob  is  among  the  reds. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  others,  very  good 
ones,  in  the  catalogues,  but  there  are  none 
better,  and  as  there  is  not  much  .ariety  in 
gooseberry  flavor,  I  am  quite  content  with 
these  two  prime  sorts,  that  will  satisfy  any 
body,  however  fastidious. 

I  prune  my  gooseberries  among  the  very 
first  bits  of  garden  work  done  in  the  open- 
ing of  spring.  I  usually  cut  out  about  one- 
third  of  the  wood  made  the  previous  sum- 
mer. As  soon  after  that  as  the  ground  is 
in  working  order,  I  give  the  border  where 
they  grow  the  dressing  for  the  season,  after 
this  fashion.  I  first  provide  myself  with  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  soot,  as  this  is  my  favo- 
rite manure  for  this  shrub.  It  is  easily 
enough  collected  during  the  winter,  with 
the  help  of  a  chimney-sweeper  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  suppose  every  housekeeper 
might  save  enough  for  the  gooseberries  in  his 
own  garden,  if  he  is  not  so  large  a  goose- 
berry grower  as  myself,  out  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  chimneys  and  stove  pipes  about 
his  own  premises. 

The  gooseberry  border  is  first  nicely  dug 
over.  I  then  scatter  a  light  dressing  of  the 
soot  over  the  whole  surface,  and  under  the 
bushes,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  each  goose- 
berry bush.  This  gives  them  plenty  of  stimu- 
lus for  the  season's  growth,  for  soot  is  a  very 
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Fig.  106.     a,  Meltitigs  Crmon  Bob.     b,  WoodwanVs  White  Smith 

powerful  manure,  and  no  plant  likes  richer  1 


soil  than  the  gooseberry. 

Next  comes  my  remedy  against  the  mil- 
dew. This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
salt  hay,  (i.  e.  hay  from  the  salt  marshes.)* 
As  soon  as  I  have  made  the  top  dressing  of 
soot,  I  cover  the  whole  surface  of  my  goose- 
berry border  with  salt  hay  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches.  This  keeps  the  soil  always 
moist  and  cool,  not  merely  by  covering  the 
ground  with  the  hay  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
made  dry  by  the  sun,  but  because  the  salt 
in  the  hay  always  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  gives  it  out  to  the  bushes.    This  pre- 


*  [We  suppose  in  districts  of  country  where  salt  hay  is 
not  produced,  a  substitute  might  be  found  in  any  coarse  com- 
mon hay  soaked  in  brine. — Ed.] 
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vents  the  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  dry^ 
which  always  almost  immediately  cause 
mildew.  I  have  tried  it  now  six  years  and 
have  never  had  a  blighted  berry  from  the 
first,  though  in  the  same  soil,  and  with  these 
very  sorts,  I  had  bother  enough  with  this 
troublesome  thing  before. 

My  crops  are  regular  and  large.  I  send 
you  a  rough  sketch(fig.  106)of  about  the  usual 
size  of  my  two  favorite  sorts,  grown  after 
my  fashion.  They  may  not  equal  the  prize 
sorts  of  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  put  a 
saucer  of  water  under  their  show  berries  to 
make  great  dropsical  monsters  of  them,  but 
I  will  answer  for  it,  they  are  higher  flavor- 
ed.        Yours  with  much  respect, 

A  Jerseyman. 
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The  Cincinnati  Strawberry  Culture. 

BY  A.  II.  ERNST,  CINCINNATI. 


Deak  Sir — The  questions  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the   Strawberry  plant,    and 
the  principles  on  which  they  rest  (now  so 
satisfactorily  settled  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject,) has  become,  among  Horticulturists, 
one  of  absorbing  and  deep  interest.     In  the 
settlement  of   these   principles,   the   advo- 
cates of  old  and  vague  notions  have  ad- 
hered to  them  with  a  tenacity  and  resolu- 
tion that  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  most  positive  testimony.     Had 
the  explanations  and  developments  of  these 
principles  been  left  to   less  antagonistical 
and    persevering   hands,    they  would  still 
rest  where  Keene,  and  others,  faintly  saw, 
and  left  them.     A  meed  of  praise  is  due  to 
the  indefatigable  and   persevering  zeal  cf 
Mr.    LoNGwoKTH,    from    the    community, 
which  would  not  be  sufficiently  expressed 
by  a  medal  of  gold.     It  is  not,  however,  my 
design  to  take  up  your  time,  or  that  of  your 
readers,  in  a  eulogy ;  but  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  oft  repeated  inquiries,  elicited 
by  the  statements  of  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  Strawberries  raised  in  the  vicinity, 
and  sold  in  the  Cincinnati  market.     "  What 
are  the  sorts  raised,  and  the  method  of  their 
cultivation,  with  the  extent  of  the  ground 
occupied,  and  its  yield  ?"  These  questions  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  in  their  order,  as 
collected   by  personal   inquiries    from    the 
most  prominent  amateurs  and  cultivators, 
with  some  views  and  remarks  on  my  own 
experience,   premising   with    a   remark   or 
two  on  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate to   the  superior   development  of  the 
Straivberry. 

The  soil  in  the  region  of  Cincinnati,  may 


be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  consist  of  two 
kinds  ;  holtovis  and  upland.     The  former  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  washings  of  the  vegetable  mould  from 
the  uj)lands.     The  latter  composes  our  hills, 
the  tops  and  slopes  of  which  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  dark  rich  vegetable  mould, 
on  a  stiff  limestone  subsoil.     This  gives  the 
cultivator  an  opportunity  of  adopting  that 
soil  most  congenial  to  the  productiveness  of 
his  plants.     The  composition  of  the  top  soil 
of  the  upland,  on  which  the  plants  delight 
to  luxuriate,  with  the  tenacity  of  its  subsoil 
to  retain,  and  supply  them  with  a  greater 
uniformity  of  moisture,  without  a  surfeit, 
renders  the  upland  soil  decidedly  prefera- 
ble.    The  blooming  and  fruiting  season  is 
mostly  attended  with  exciting  and  stimu- 
lating showers  of  rain,  with  bright  and  in- 
vigorating sunshine  intervening.     Perhaps 
there  are  no  temperate  countries  which  ex- 
ceed this  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation 
at  this  period.     We  have,  then,  all  the  na- 
tural elements  most  favorable  to  the  fullest 
development  and  product  of  the  Strawberry. 
The.  sorts  principally  cultivated  for   the 
market,  are, 

1st.  The  Early  Scarlet,  the  first  and 
oldest  sort  introduced.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  globular,  bright  scarlet,  a  good  bearer, 
and  a  fine  fruit,  and  desirable  as  an  early 
variety. 

2d.  Neck  Pine:  Fruit  large,  conical,  with 
a  neck  or  shoulder,  scarlet,  early,  a  great 
bearer,  and  fine  fruit, 

3d.  Hudson:  Fruit  large,  shape  conical, 
much  inclined  to  flatten,  dark  red,  flesh 
firm,  acid,  but  fine  flavored,  without  a  neck, 
very  hardy  and  a  great  and  uniform  bearer, 
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ripening  some  days  after  the  Early  Scarlet 
and  the  Neck  Pine. 

4th.  Hovey^s  Seedling  has  produced  very 
fine  and  large  fruit,  but  does  not  yet  appear 
much  in  our  market.  The  expectations 
from  it  are  very  high,  and  extensive  planta- 
tions have  been  and  are  being  made. 
Should  it,  on  an  extensive  scale,  equal  the 
expectations  of  cultivators,  it  will  ere  long 
become  one  of  the  principal  sorts  in  the 
market. 

Most  of  the  foreign  sorts,  and  those  of 
our  own  country,  of  repute,  are  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  and  cultivators,  on  trial,  but  so 
far  none  have  been  found  worthy  to  supplant 
those  above  named.  Of  these  the  Hudson, 
has,  since  its  introduction  among  us,  as- 
sumed and  decidedly  maintained  the  lead  ; 
it  is,  like  the  other  three  named,  a  pistilate 
plant,  which  will  not  fruit  unless  fertilized 
by  the  pollen  of  a  staminate  plant. 

In  the  cultivation,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markably differing  from  well  known  prac- 
tices, more  than  a  due  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  sta?ninate  plants  permitted  to  grow  with 
the  'pistilales.  This  is  about  one  to  every 
ten  or  fifteen.  To  guard  against  an  undue 
proportion  of  staminates,  and  also  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  young  and  vigorous 
bearing  plants,  new  plantations  are  formed 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  when  the  old 
plantations  are  turned  under.  This  prac- 
tice is  applicable  to  cultivators  on  a  small 
or  moderate  scale.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  question  will  be  fully  and  more  satis- 
factorily answered  by  a  few  notes  of  my 
visit  to,  and  a  stroll  over  the  Strawberry 
fields  of  Kentucky.  These  are  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Licking  river,  which  emp- 
ties its  waters  into  the  Ohio  directly  op- 
posite to  Cincinnati,  thus  affording  them  the 
best  facilities  to  carry  their  fruit  to  market. 
My  first  call  was  about  five  miles  up  the 


river.     On  inquiring  for  the  proprietor,  the 
good  lady  of  the  house  informed  me  that 
he  was  not  at  home,  but  if  I  would  "  go  to 
yon  orchard,"  pointing  to  it,  I  should  "find 
her  sister  there  pruni'/ig  the  trees ;  she  could 
give  me  all  the  information  I  desired."     I 
soon  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
fair  Horticulturist,  with  her  hatchet  and  saw 
in  hand.     After  making  my  bow,  and  receiv- 
ing polite  answers  to  my  inquiries,  from 
which  I  learned  they  were  but  new  begin- 
ners, and  had,  in  their  first  plantation,  rest- 
ed  their  hopes  for  future  success  on  the 
Hudson  and  Hovey^s  Seedling,  I  passed  on 
about  two  miles  farther,   to  what  may  be 
called  the   •'  Culbertson  settlement,"   con- 
sisting  of    seven  families,    all    depending 
mainly  on  the  culture  of  the  Strawberry, 
to  which,   however,    they  have  added   the 
Raspberry  and  Apple,  and  some  other  fruits. 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  oldest  and  largest  cul- 
tivator, ^vho  kindly  accompanied  me  over 
the  fields,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  the 
following  facts.     The   ground  preferred  is 
new  land,   in  its  virgin  state,  i7n??iediately 
after  the  ti^nber  is  cleared  off.     This  is,  with 
the  plough,  formed  into  lands  of  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  and  extending,  in  length,  across 
the  field.     In  the  centre  of  these  strips,  or 
laiids,  a  single  row  of  plants  is  planted,  two 
feet  apart,  all  pistilate,  except  every  fifth  or 
sixth,  which  is  a  staminate.     This  planting 
is  performed  in  the  spring,  and  by  fall  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  plants,  which  will  yield 
a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year.     All 
the  attention  they  receive  afterwards,  is  run- 
ning two  or  three  furrows  with  the  plough 
between  the  lands,  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
the  spring,   and  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
hoe,  clearing  off  the  weeds,  grass,  briars, 
&c.     When,  at  last,  these  and  the  stami- 
nates become  too  numerous,  the  whole  is 
turned  under.     The  largest  field  I  passed 
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over  contained  thirty  acres,  tweniy-three  of 
whicli  are  in  a  fruiting  condition.  This,  as 
indeed  are  almost  all,  is  located  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  having  almost  every  aspect.  The 
owner  of  this  field,  besides  smaller  ones,  has 
a  new  field,  of  the  last  year's  planting,  of 
twenty-three  acres,  making  his  entire  Straw- 
berry playitalions  fifty-five  or  sixty  acres  in 
extent.  From  the  best  estimate  I  could  ob- 
tain, there  is  not  less  than  07ie  hundred  acres 
ill  Strawberries  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
owner  of  the  thirty  acre  field,  sent  to  market, 
fiom  that  and  a  seven  acre  lot  adjoining  it, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  fer  day,  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  during  their  prime,  last 
summer.  If  we  double  this,  which  I  am 
ii formed  will  be  below  the  actual  estimate, 
we  have  from  this  neighborhood  a  daily 
supply  of  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels. 

There  are,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio, 
many  other  quite  extensive  cultivators,  for 
whom  it  will  probably  not  be  saying  too 
much,  that  they  add  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  per  day  to  the  supply. 
We  have  then  an  aggregate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  bushels,  as  the  daily  sitpply 
of  our  market,  for  some  eight  or  nine  days 
of  their  prime,  without  saying  one  word  of 
those  raised  in  our  private  gardens,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  small  quantity.  This,  mul- 
tiplied by  thirty-two,  gives  us  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty  quarts  'per  day. 
These,  at  an  average  of  six  cents  per  quart, 
give  us  the  daily  sum  of  six  hundred  eighty- 
eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  as  a  reward 
to  the  husbandman  for  this  portion  of  his 
industry.  The  season  continues  eighteen 
or  twenty  days  ;  of  course  half  of  this  time 
the  supply  is  not  so  great.  The  cultivation 
on  this  extensive  scale  is  quite  rude,  com- 
pared with  that  on  a  more  limited  one,  and 
the  yield  of  course  proportionally  less.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seven  acre  field 


above  alluded  to,  three  years  after  its  plant- 
ing, when  more  attention  could  be  bestow- 
ed on  it,  yielded  a  daily  supply  of  seventy- 
five  bushels!  The  land  up  the  valley  of 
Licking  is  among  the  best  in  this  vicinity, 
and  when  Kentucky  shall  act  wisely,  and 
allow  none  but  freemen  to  cultivate  and 
tread  her  soil,  this  valley,  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  land,  the  various  aspects  aflxjrd- 
ed,  and  the  easy  communications  with  this 
rapidly  growing  mart,  must  become  one 
beautiful  garden,  for  miles  up  its  banks, 
and  land  that  can  not  be  sold  for  over  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  will  then 
readily  bring  hundreds. 

The  sexual  character  of  the  Strawberry 
plant  is  so  deeply  interesting  that  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  somewhat  on  that 
subject.  The  Strawberry  plant,  as  now 
understood,  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes  or  divisions.  First,  those  hav- 
ing both  stamens  and  pistils  so  developed 
and  perfect,  that  the  one  may  fertilize  the 
other,  and  are  thus  fruitful  in  themselves, 
or  in  other  words,  perfect  plants.  The  se- 
cond, are  those  having  pistils  or  female  or- 
gans fully  developed,  with  generally  the 
rudiments  of  the  stamens,  or  male  organ, 
but  so  defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  fertil- 
izing the  pistils;  these  are  called  pistilate, 
or  female  plants.  The  third,  are  those 
having  the  stamens  perfectly  developed,  but 
mostly  without  the  pistilate  organs ;  these 
are  called  staminate,  or  male  plants.  Each 
of  these  divisions  consists  of  innumerable 
varieties,  of  separate  and  distinct  origin, 
varying  more  or  less  in  the  development  of 
their  sexual  organs,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  partial  crop  of  fruit  on  some  of  the 
two  last  named  divisions.  These  last  two 
are,  however,  dependant  on  each  other  for 
a  perfect  and  full  fruiting.  When  the 
plants  are  properly  proportioned,  this  is  al- 
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ways  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  first 
division.  An  important  question  has  been 
raised,  "  how  far  is  the  character  of  the 
staminate  impressed  on  the  pistilate  to  affect 
the  size  and  flavor  of  its  fruit  ?"  If  we  may 
be  permitted  to  reason  from  well  established 
analogies,  it  is  certain  that  the  seed  does 
possess  the  properties  of  both  parents  to  a 
greater  or  Jess  degree.  This  would  seem 
to  justify  the  idea  that  the  pulp  also  maj, 
for  that  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  union 
of  the  sexes  as  the  seed,  which  it  only  en- 
velopes. [Our  correspondent  forgets  that 
many  male  plants  bear  fine  fruit,  minus  the 
seeds,  without  the  aid  of  stamens — Ed.]  If 
it  be  true  (as  is  believed  by  some)  that  the 
flavor  of  the  cucumber  is  imparted  to  the 
melon,  by  the  pollen  of  its  bloom  on  the  pis- 
tils of  the  other,  there  would  seem  to  be 
good  reason  for  directing  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce 
those  who  have  leisure,  and  feel  an  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  horticultural  know- 
ledge, to  test  the  question  by  careful  expe- 
riments. 

The  question  of  the  cha7igeability  of  the 
Strawberry  plant,  by  your  experiments  on 
Hovey's  Seedling,  as  detailed  in  the  Au- 
gust No.  of  the  "  Horticulturist,"  is  still  left 
a  debatable  point.  And  unless  you  have 
some  how  been  deceived,  I  do  not  see  but 
that  we  are  thrown  back  to  where  we  start- 
ed, and  that  with  a  degree  of  increased  un- 
certainty that  leaves  the  future  prospects 
and  hopes  of  the  cultivator  all  a  matter  of 
chance,  unless  indeed  your  opinion  shall 
prove  true,  that  when  the  plant  changes  to 
pistilate  or  staminate,  it  is  so  permanently. 
Your  view  as  to  this  point  would  seem  to 
reconcile  the  difficulty  under  which  Mr. 
HovEY  has  labored  to  discover  the  true  cha- 
racter of  his  Seedling,  which  should,  there- 
fore, no  longer  be  a  subject  of  surprise. 


My  experience  accords  with  that  of  our 
most  eminent  Horticulturists,  who  have  de- 
voted their  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
whose  opinions,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are 
against  the  possibility  of  such  change. 
Among  them  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  name 
Dr.  W.  Smith.  He  informs  me  that  he 
made  a  plantation  of  the  Hudson,  excluding 
all  staminate  plants,  and  remote  from  other 
plantations ;  the  result  was,  his  plants  con- 
tinued to  bloom  finely,  from  year  to  year, 
but  without  setting  fruit;  when  satisfied, 
he  introduced  staminate  plants,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit. 
Dr.  Shaler  informs  me  that  some  years 
since  he  procured,  direct  from  Hovev, 
plants  of  his  Seedling.  These  he  increased 
by  themselves  ;  they  bloomed  finely,  but 
set  no  fruit  ;  at  length  he  introduced  into 
his  plantation  a  single  plant,  in  a  pot,  of 
the  Iowa  male  Strawberry,  when  in  bloom. 
Its  ample  supply  of  pollen  was  liberally 
strewed  on  the  pistils  of  all  the  plants  in  its 
neighborhood,  which  resulted  in  the  setting 
and  maturing  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit  on  all 
the  plants  within  its  reach,  the  others  re- 
maining unfruitful  as  before.  R.  Bucha- 
nan, Esq.,  late  President  of  our  Horticul- 
tural Society,  informs  me  that  he  finds  the 
same  distinction  to  exist  among  the  native 
or  wild  Strawberry  plant,  and  on  transplant- 
ing them  to  his  grounds,  has  never  disco- 
vered any  change  produced  by  cultivation 
on  their  sexual  organs.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  N.  LoNGwoRTH,  Esq.,  Geo.  Gra- 
ham, Esq.,  and  Dr.  Mosher,  who  have  all 
experimented  considerably  on  the  wild  or 
native  plant. 

My  own  experience,  corroborating  these 
opinions  and  experiments,  leads  me  to  this 
point :  that  every  variety  of  the  Strawberry, 
from  the  original  sorts,  is  the  product  or  re- 
sult of  a  single  j^lant,  from  a  single  seed. 
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That  I  may  be  fully  uiulcrstood,  permit  me 
to  illustrate.  JIovci/s  Secdlhig,  is  the  product 
of  one  single  seedling  plant,  and  not  of  two 
or  more  plants.  This  plant  was  either  per- 
fect in  the  structure  of  its  male  and  female 
organs,  or  it  was  a  pistilate  or  a  staminate 
plant.  What  its  character  was  at  its  first 
fruiting,  it  must  still  be,  and  will  remain  so, 
with  its  offspring.  If  it  were  otherwise,  or 
there  could  be  any  uncertainty  in  this, 
where  would  be  the  security  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  or  any  other  variety  ?  If 
one  plant  may  change  its  character,  all  the 
rest  may.  Any  plant,  then,  deviating  from 
the  original,  I  take  to  be  spurious,  however 
closely  it  may  resemble  it. 

If  you  plant  the  seed  of  a  Bellflower  Ap- 
ple, the  probability  is  that  the  product  of 
each  seed  will  vary  in  its  habits,  growth, 
foliage,  and  fruit.  So  with  each  seed  of  a 
Strawberry.  In  the  case  of  the  Apple,  you 
would  expect  no  radical  change  in  the  off'- 
spring,  whatever  the  mode  adopted  to  in- 
crease or  propagate  it.  This  I  think  is  pre- 
cisely a  parallel  case,  and  if  sound  in  one, 
must  be  in  the  other.  It  is  true  that  bad, 
as  well  as  good  cultivation  will  affect  the 
growth  and  fruit  of  either,  but  will  not  pro- 
duce a  radical  change.  That  these  views 
are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern 
the  continuation  of  races  of  plants  and  their 
varieties,  I  apprehend  will  not  be  contro- 
verted. 

The  idea,  then,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  that  "  it  is  better  to  propagate  only 
from  hermaphrodite  plants,  for  though  some 
of  the  runners  of  these  may  prove  sterile, 
yet  the  greater  part  will  be  prolific,"  is  fal- 
lacious and  untenable. 

We  must,  then,  look  to  some  other  source 
for  the  apparent  or  supposed  change  of  the 
Strawberry  plant.  In  this  I  apprehend  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty.     Every  cultivator 


knows  the  rapidity  with  wliiili  runners  arc 
formed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  push, 
which  is  not  unfrequenlly  six  to  eight  feet. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the 
staminate  plants,  which  are  always  (owing 
to  their  barrenness)  the  most  vigorous  and 
luxuriant.  Their  whole  substance  is  spent 
in  growth  and  multiplication.  Although 
a  distinct  plant,  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  pistilate  plant  when  not  in  bloom,  is 
such,  in  many  cases,  as  to  elude  the  most 
vigilant  eye.  It  is  not,  therefore,  safe  to 
take  it  for  granted,  because  we  have  care- 
fully removed  all  blooming  staminate  plants 
that  we  are  rid  of  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  staminates  we  af- 
ford greater  facilities  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  such  unblooming  plants  as 
have  eluded  our  vigilance,  and  to  our  great 
surprise  and  disappointment  we  find  our 
plantation  full  of  them  the  next  spring, 
when  we  are  ready  to  conclude  the  plant 
is  changeable.  The  safest  practice  is,  if  it 
is  desired  to  exclude  all  staminate  plants 
from  the  plantation, — when  the  plants  are 
in  fruit,  carefully  to  take  up  all  that  are  not 
well  and  fully  set  with  perfect  fruit,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  that  no  other  planta- 
tions are  sufficiently  near  to  admit  inter- 
lopers, and  that  no  accidental  seedlings  are 
permitted  to  spring  up  and  to  grow.  If  this 
is  faithfully  performed,  I  doubt  not  the  ex- 
perimenter will  be  a  thorough  convert  to 
the  doctrine  that  Strawberry  plants  are  not 
changed  from  perfect  to  pistilate,  or  stami- 
nate, by  good  or  bad  cultivation.* 

I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  find  sufficient 
poi7U  in  the  above  remarks,  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  this  article  unne- 
cessary. A.  H.  Eenst. 

Spring  Garden,  near  Cincinnati,  Jan.  'Mth,  1847. 


*  [This  subject  is  now  a  mailer  of  such  nice  observation, 
Willi  so  many  of  our  cultivators,  that  we  trust  the  coming  sea- 
son will  decide  it — Ed.] 
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The  Fuchsia  is  a  very  popular  family  of 
plants,  and  though  not  a  very  extensive  one, 
as  compared  with  others  we  are  are  ac- 
quainted with,  yet  it  comprehends  very  con- 
siderable variety,  both  in  the  flowers,  and 
in  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  species  which 
it  contains.  We  are  now  looking  at  the  ge- 
nus, botanically — as  a  family  group  of  dis- 
tinct individual  forms,  called  species.  Flo- 
rists have  intermixed  these  species,  until 
they  have  given  rise  to  an  almost  endless 
number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  in- 
deed very  distinct  and  very  handsome,  but 
the  great  majority  are  considered  by  many 
persons  to  be  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
original  kinds  from  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. The  great  and  prevailing  faults  of 
these  varieties  are  their  sameness  and  lame- 
ness of  coloring,  and  their  coarseness  of  tex- 
ture, which  points — and  they  are  blemishes 
— are  much  more  observable  in  very  many 
of  the  hybrids  than  in  their  parents. 

The  wild  species  are  variously  distribu- 


ted, but  with  hardly  an  exception  are  found 
in  the  New  World.  Some  of  them  are 
small  spreading  shrubs,  with  small  flowers, 
of  which  class  one  now  much  neglected, 
called  microphylla,  is  a  floral  gem.  Others 
are  of  much  larger  size,  Avith  much  larger 
flowers  hanging  on  long  stalks  like  "  ear- 
drops," from  the  base  of  every  leaf,  and 
furnishing  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a  Fuch- 
sia. Subsequently  to  the  introduciion  of 
these,  some  kinds,  with  tube-shaped  flow- 
ers several  inches  long,  and  hanging  in 
dense  bunches  from  the  end  of  the  branch- 
es, have  made  their  appearance  in  our  gar- 
dens; and  others,  again,  have  been  import- 
ed, which,  we  are  told  by  travellers,  cling 
to  the  forest  vegetation  of  South  America, 
something  in  the  way  that  the  ivy  embra- 
ces our  native  sylvan  forms.  Many  species 
known  to  botanists,  and  which  are  regarded 
by  them  as  the  most  remarkable  native 
forms,  remain  to  be  introduced.  Florists 
have  attempted  to  bring  the  Fuchsia  under 
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cognizance  of  iheir  rigid  rules,  but  with 
such  a  variety  of  original  forms,  it  is  no 
wonder  llial  they  have  been  less  successful 
in  moulding  this  flower  to  a  "  standard," 
than  most  others  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  directed. 

Fuchsia  macrantha,  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation accompanies  this  notice,  is  the 
most  recent  iniroduction,  having  been  re- 
ceived from  South  America,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  from  their  col- 
lector, Mr.  W.  Lobb,  and  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  during  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  (1846.)  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  blooming  plants 
sent  in  April  to  tke  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  state,  from  personal  in- 
spection, that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  of  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation  ;  we 
cannot  indeed  consider  it  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kinds  we  are  acquainted 
with,  but  being  a  handsome  plant,  it  will 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  distinctness, 
meet  with  a  considerable  share  of  public 
favor. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  for  which  this 
plant  is  remarkable,  is  the  absence  of 
petals  in  the  flowers,  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  flowers  consist  simply  of  long  tubes, 
divided  at  the  lower  extremity  into  four  ob- 
tusely angular  segments,  beyond  which  the 
style,  but  not  the  stamens  are  protruded. 
At  present,  in  a  cultivated  state,  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  low,  somewhat  straggling 
shrub,  with  spreading  branches  ;  but  Sir 
W.  Hooker  states,  that  in  Peru,  where  it 
was  originally  observed  in  lofty  mountains 
at  Andimarca,  it  was  found  climbing  on  the 
trees,  so  that  we  may  expect  the  straggling 
habit  which  has  been  manifested  to  become 
more  fully  confirmed  and  developed,  as  our 
acquaintance  with  it  increases.  It  has  how- 
ever not  yet  been  seen  to  exceed  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  in  this  state  the  flowers 
quite  conceal  the  stems,  from  the  number 
in  which  they  are  produced ;  indeed,  so 
freely  does  it  produce  its  flowers,  that  small 
plants,  scarcely  more  than  six  inches  high, 
are  found  to  flower  freely. 

The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  clothed 
with  coarse  pubescence  ;  it  has  large  leaves, 
of  an  acutely  ovate  figure,  and  purplish  be- 


neath, and  pendulous  apctalous  (without  pe- 
tals) llowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  very 
long — often  «ix  inches — cylindrical,  a  little 
widening  upwards,  and  divided  into  four 
ovate  segments ;  these  flowers  are  each 
produced  on  a  separate  stalk,  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  aggregated,  also  "among 
the  terminal  leaves,  which  are  often  so 
small  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  terminal 
corj-mbs ;  at  other  times,  the  flowering 
branches  are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  leaves." 
The  color  of  the  flowers  is  a  rosy  red,  paler 
towards  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  also  on 
the  segments,  which  are  slightly  tipped 
with  green.  If,  observes  Sir  VV".  Hooker, 
this  be  not  the  most  brilliantly  colored  of 
Fuchsias,  it  certainly  can  boast  the  largest 
flowers,  and  it  bears  them  more  copiously 
than  any  other  species. 

Mr.  W.  Lobb,  the  collector  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  detected  this  plant  growing  in 
woods  near  Chasula,  in  Columbia,  at  an  el- 
evation of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  it 
is  through  this  source  that  it  has  been  in- 
troduced to  this  country  in  a  living  state. 
Dried  specimens  have  been  for  some  time 
in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  herbarium. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  it  will,  doubtless, 
prove  a  hardy  green-house  species,  the  ele- 
vation of  its  natural  habitat  (-5,000  feet)  be- 
mg  sufficient  to  warrant  this  conclusion: 
there  is  indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  succeed  out  of  doors  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Like  other  species  of  similar 
habit,  the  present  seems  to  be  most  fitted  for 
a  conservatory,  where  it  might  be  either 
planted  out,  in  the  border,  or  grown  into  a 
large  specimen  in  a  pot.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  blossoms  of  the  plant  are  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  growing  into  the  form  of  a 
standard,  from  which  the  long  dependent 
flowers  would  hang  with  good  effect. 
Whatever  beauty  there  may  be  in  plants  of 
small  size,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
which  are  grown  into  larger  bushes  will 
proportionately  increase  in  beauty  ;  such  is 
the  case  with  F.  fulgens,  and  F.  corymbi- 
flora,  the  two  kinds  common  in  our  gardens, 
to  which  in  general  characters  this  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance.  It  seems  to 
bloom  early  in  the  summer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  a 
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coarse,  rich  loamy  soil  is  most  suited  for 
Fuchsias;  and  that  if  full  exposure  to  the 
light  is  secured  to  them,  they  will  thrive 
best  when  treated  on  something  like  the 
large-shift  system. 


Fuchsias  belong  to  the  natural  order  Ona- 
gracBE-,  the  same  order  which  includes  the 
GEnothera,  and  other  garden  flowers.  In 
the  Linnaean  arrangement,  they  belong  to 
Octandria  monogvnia. 


HINTS  ON  THE  RIPENING  OF  WINTER  PEARS. 


BY  SAMUEL  WALKER,  ROXBURY.' 


[Many  novices  in  the  culture  of  the  pear  are 
disappointed  in  many  of  the  new  winter  va- 
rieties ;  and  chiefly  because  they  are  not 
aware  that,  to  attain  their  proper  flavor,  they 
must  be  ripened  off*  in  a  higk  temperature. 
We  beg  the  attention  of  the  uninitiated  in 
these  matters,  to  the  excellent  hints  from  our 
correspondent,  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  than 
whom  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject.— Ed.] 

The  increasing  demand  for  fruit,  and  more 
particularly  for  autumn  and  winter  pears, 
has  caused  frequent  inquiries  to  be  made 
by  the  cultivators  of  this  delicious  fruit,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  keeping  and  ripening 
the  different  varieties  for  the  table  and  for 
the  market.  This  subject,  at  present,  is 
but  partially  understood ;  but,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few 
crude  hints,  and  all  the  practical  experience 
I  possess  on  the  subject. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  I  consider 
it  very  desirable  that  every  fruit-grower 
should  have  a  Fruit- House,  or  Fruit-Rooms, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  apartments,  viz  : 
a  keeping  and  a  ripeni?ig  room.  For  this 
purpose  I  would  suggest  an  ornamental 
building  of  brick,  stone  or  other  material, 
so  constructed  as  to  keep  out  the  frost,  di- 
vided into  two  rooms  of  such  size  as  may 
meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. 

The  floor  of  the  keeping-room  to  be  of 
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brick  or  stone  ;  the  ripening-room  floor  to 
be  of  wood,  if  you  please,  covered  with  a 
carpet,  and  to  render  it  comfortable  and 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  a  fire  place  to  heat 
the  apartment  when  necessary. 

The  same  treatment  will  not,  I  believe, 
suit  all  the  kinds  of  pears  (maturing  at  the 
same   season)  whether  they  be  autumn  or 
winter  varieties.      For   illustration,  let   us 
compare  the  Chaumontel  and  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  {Monsieur  le  Cure  ;)  the  first  will 
ripen  when  subjected  to  great  changes  and 
exposure  to  frost;  indeed,  it  may  be  left  up- 
on the   ground  with  only  a  slight  covermg 
of  leaves,  grass  or  other  light  substance,  at 
times  covered  with  snow,  the  thermometer 
varying    from    10^   above   zero   to   summer 
heat,  and  still   the  ripening  process  advan- 
ces, and  is,  in  all  probability,  accelerated  by 
these  sudden  changes  until  the  fruit  is  near- 
ly ripe,  at  which  time,  if  the  fruit  is  taken 
into  a  cold  cellar  for  a  (ew  days,  (if  frozen 
put  into  some  soil  to  take  out  the  frost,)  and 
then  removed  into  the  keeping-room,  there 
boxed    up  with    cotton    batting,   and    then 
placed  in  the  ripening  apartment,  the  matu- 
ring process  will  be  promoted  until  the  fruit 
has  acquired  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 
These  remarks,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  applj' 
to  other  varieties,  of  which  time  and   e.xpe^ 
rience  will  give,  to  the  close  and  attentive 
observer,  further  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.     I  will,   however,  venture  to 
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express  an  opiniuii  that  the  liairre  Ranee 
and  Easier  Ihunc  may  be  put  into  this 
class. 

On  the  contrary  the  Vicar  of  Winlfield 
belongs  to  a  class  of  pears  requiring  a  very 
diflerent  course  of  treatment.  This  variety 
should  never  be  exposed  to  frost,  but  for 
late  keeping  it  should  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  keeping-room,  and  whenever 
the  frtiit  is  wanted  for  the  table  it  should 
be  put  into  tight  boxes,  wrapped  up  in  cot- 
ton, and  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
ripening-room,  the  temperature  varying 
from  55^  to  IS^  ;  in  this  manner  the  fruit 
will  be  ripe  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
Having  thus  attempted  to  show  that  the 
same  treatment  is  not  adapted  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pear,  (and  this 
I  have  no  doubt  will  apply  to  the  apple,)  I 
shall  proceed  to  give  my  views  as  to  the 
general  treatment  of  autumn  and  winter 
pears. 

All  pears  which  come  to  maturity  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  should  not  be  gathered 
until  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
(the  middle  of  October  is  about  the  season 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.)  This 
should  be  done  by  hand,  some  fine  day 
when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dry,  putting  it 
away  carefully  into  barrels,*  buckets  or  box- 
es,t  according  to  quantity,  keeping  each 
kind  separate,  labeling  the  same  with  its 
name,  the  day  it  was  gathered  and  the  sea- 

*  All  vessels  used  to  keep  fruit  in  sliould  be  perfectly  dry, 
clean,  sweet  and  light  Barrels,  after  they  have  been  used  as 
''  flour  barrels,"  are  not  at  all  suited  for  fruit,  unless  well 
washed  and  dried,  as  the  particles  of  flour  left  in  the  barrel 
will  mould,  and  impart  to  the  fruit  an  unpleasant  odor  and  fla- 
vor. Fruit  put  into  lime  casks  has  kept  well.  Every  thing 
in  contact  with  fruit  should  be  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  is  placed  dr>'  and  tight.  It  should  be  handled 
or  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

t  When  fruit  is  put  up  into  small  boxes,  to  ripen,  it  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  batting,  but  while  it  remains  in  the 
keeping-room,  neither  straw,  paper  or  other  like  material 
should  be  placed  with  the  fruit,  as  it  is  always  more  or  less 
injurious. 


son  of  its  ripening.  Tlic  fruit  having  been 
thus  gathered  and  secured,  it  shouhl  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  kcc\nng-room  of  the  fruil- 
house,  as  the  owner  may  think  proper.  The 
barrels  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  the 
baskets  hung  up,  and  the  boxes  placed  up- 
on shelves.  Where  large  quantities  of  any 
one  kind  are  raised,  bins  may  be  proper. 

The  fruit  being  now  placed  in  the  keep- 
ing-room, care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
room  cool,  dark  and  dry  ;  shutters  and  cur- 
tains should  be  provided  for  the  windows, 
to  close  them  up,  during  the  day,  if  the 
weather  is  bright,  dry  and  hot ;  at  night, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  the  thermo- 
meter not  ranging  below  30^,  the  windows 
maybe  all,  or  in  part,  left  open  for  fresh  air 
and  ventilation.  The  windows  and  shut- 
ters should  be  closed  early  in  the  morning, 
to  keep  in  the  night  air  and  to  preserve  the 
fruit.  If  mould  or  mildew  should  be  seen 
upon  the  fruit,  it  should  be  removed  with 
a  dry  cloth  or  silk  handkerchief;  if  about 
the  floor,  or  other  part  of  the  building,  strew 
a  small  quantity  of  air  slaked  lime  about 
the  room. 

As  the  period  of  ripening  approaches,  all 
the  varieties  should  be  examined  ;  the  fruit 
that  shows  signs  of  its  soon  coming  to  maturi- 
ty should  be  carefully  packed  up  with  lay- 
ers of  cotton  batting,  in  tight  boxes,  and  in 
no  case  should  the  box  be  opened  or  the 
fruit  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  air. 
From  the  time  fruit  is  gathered,  until  it  is 
jully  ripe,  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  kept 
in  close,  dry  vessels.  The  pears  thus  box- 
ed up  should  be  placed  in  the  ripening-room, 
keeping  the  room  at  a  temperature  of  from 
55°  to  75°  of  heat.  As  the  fruit  becomes 
ripe,  send  it  to  the  table.  When  the  fruit 
is  intended  for  sale,  it  should  be  sent  to 
market  a  feio  days  before  it  \s,  fulhj  ripe. 
Samuel  Walker. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  1847. 
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BY  L.  C.  EATON,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


What  is  the  malady  by  which  fruit  trees 
are  affected,  called  the Jire  blight?  Before 
we  examine  for  a  cause  to  which  to  ascribe 
its  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
are  its  peculiar  symptoms  ;  and  until  we  do 
so,  investigation  will  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
results.  The  term  blight,  of  itself,  express- 
es no  particular  disease,  and  defines  merely 
the  blasting  or  withering  of  plants  Avhile  in 
a  state  of  growth.  "  What  is  called 
blight,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  frequently  no 
more  than  a  weakness  or  distemper  in 
trees.  This  is  the  case  when  trees  against 
the  same  wall,  and  enjoying  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  every  respect,  differ  greatly  in 
their  health  and  vigor,  the  weak  appearing 
to  be  continually  blighted,  whilst  others  re- 
main in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  very 
great  difference  in  such  circumstances  can 
be  attributed  to  the  different  constitutions  of 
the  trees,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  or  some  bad  qualities  in  the 
soil,  some  distemper  in  stocks,  buds  or  sci- 
ons, or  mismanagement  in  the  pruning, 
&;c.,  all  of  which  are  productive  of  distem- 
per in  trees,  of  which  they  are  with  diffi- 
culty cured;  "and  he  states  that  there  is 
another  sort  of  blight  against  which  we 
know  of  no  effectual  remed}-,  called  the  fire 
blast."  Trees  sometimes  perish  by  great 
heat,  when  accompanied  by  a  severe 
drouth,  and  by  cold  even  in  the  spring, 
when  so  rigorous  as  to  destroy  the  foliage. 
A  partial  destruction  or  mutilation  of  the 
roots,  deep  planting,  an  uncongenial  subsoil, 
cankers  produced  by  bruises,  neglect  of  cul- 
tivation, moss  and  vermin,  do  not  unfre- 
quently  occasion  disease  having  some  of 
the  marks  characteristic  of  the  fire  blight  ; 


and  trees  which  have  perished  from  either 
of  these  causes  may  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  affected  by  this  malady.  Differ- 
ent diseases  have  been  confounded  togeth- 
er, not  simply  by  the  inattentive,  but  by 
men  of  experience  and  investigation. 
Judge  Buel,  in  a  communication  to  the  New- 
Engla7id  Farmer,  in  1828,  ascribes  the  fire 
blight  to  an  insect,  and  refutes  all  theories 
attributing  it  to  any  other  origin.  He  pro- 
bably had  only  examined  trees  injured  b}'^ 
the  insect  Scolytus  pyri,  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Peck.  An  article  from  a  correspon- 
dent in  New  Jersey,  referring  to  and  refut- 
ing the  opinion  expressed  by  Judge  Buel, 
was  published  the  next  j^ear  in  the  same 
paper.  "  It  has  been  my  object,"  he  says, 
"  for  many  years,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  destructive  disease,  but  vigilant  as  I 
have  been  and  still  am,  I  have  never  yet 
detected  any  insect  in  the  act  of  puncturing 
a  tree,  so  as  to  cause  fire  blight."  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Gc/iesce  Farvier  in  1833,  discuss- 
es this  question,  and  after  reviewing  the 
opinions  of  different  observers,  gives  his 
views,  Avhich  coincide  with  those  of  Judge 
Buel.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
jectured by  either  of  these  writers,  that 
there  were  or  might  be  two  distinct  diseases 
originating  from  different  causes,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  or  similar  results.  Though 
they  are  very  dissimilar,  yet  the  one,  we 
believe,  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Downing,  in  his  treatise  upon  Fruit  Trees, 
has  described  what  are  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  each. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  blight  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  various  theories  have 
from  time  to  time  been  advanced,  meeting 
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with  a  share  of  support  and  approbation.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  "  cleclricity  and  atmos- 
pheric influence,"  "  to  a  stroke  of  the  sun," 
"  to  old  nge  or  long  duration  of  varieties," 
"  to  a  sudden  freezing  of  the  bark,"  and 
"  to  an  epidemic  transmitted  Irom  place  to 
place  by  the  air." 

We  would,  briefly  as  possible,  examine 
these  several  opinions. 

The  article  referred  to,  published  in  the 
Nac-England  Farmer  in  lSi29,  is  written 
with  considerable  ability,  and  as  it  embra- 
ces a  statement  of  facts,  important  in  our 
inquiries,  which  may  seem  to  warrant  the 
belief  of  the  writer  that  electricity  or  atmos- 
pheric influence  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 


had  the  limb  cut  ofl'  far  below  the  blight 
and  saved  the  tree,  as  I  did  the  one  opposite 
to  me." 

"  While  the  sap  of  plants  is  confined 
within  the  proper  vessels,  it  possesses  the 
healthy  qualities  necessary  to  it ;  but  if  a 
rupture  take?  place  at  the  tender  extremi- 
ties of  the  limbs,  or  should  no  rupture  oc- 
cur, but  merely  a  detention  or  congestion  of 
sap  be  the  consequence  of  the  powerful  ra- 
rification,  which  the  hot  moist  atmosphere 
causes,  the  sap,  by  coming  and  remaining 
more  immediately  in  contact  with  external 
gases,  will  acquire  deleterious  qualities 
wholly  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  plant.  Na- 
tive pears  are  very  seldom  touched  b}'  this 


we  will  give  extracts  of  some  length  from  it.  !  malady,  because,  in  our  apprehension,  the 


"  An  exotic  pear,  such  as  the  Fergalouse, 
the  Biurre,  the  St.  Germain,  or  the  D'An- 
che,  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  our  climate. 
They  have  the  capacity  of  attracting  a  great- 
er quantity  of  fluid  nutriment  than  those 
trees    which    are     indigenous.      The    fire 


sap  vessels  are  capable  of  resisting  the  va- 
rious changes  of  our  atmosphere.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  all  our  fruit 
trees,  even  of  those  which  have  for  centu- 
ries been  acclimated.  The  quince  trees, 
for  instance,  are  attacked  by  a  species  of 


blight  occurs  more  frequently  after  a  sum-  I  flfg  blight,  which  often  injures  them  very 
mer  shower  in  July  or  August,  and  during  j  materially,  and  I  have  seen  the  young  wood 
the    sunshine.     A   shower  falling  on   any  j  or  twigs  of  the  apple  tree  scathed  as  if  by 


plant,  whilst  the  sun  shines  fiercely,  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  injurious."  "  I  have  ac- 
tually seen  the  end  of  a  limb  perish  with 
fire  blight  before  my  eyes  Avhilst  examining 
it.  I  once  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  fine 
St.  Germain,  while  I  was  directing  my  gar- 
dener hoAV  to  amputate  the  limb  of  a  simi- 
lar tree,  which  stood  about  ten  feet  from  me  ; 
I  discovered  the  blight  immediately  after 
one  of  those  hot  showers ;  and  as  is  my 
constant  practice,  I  hastened  to  the  tree, 
that  the  injured  limb  might  be  instantly 
separated.  Whilst  I  stood  under  the  St. 
Germain  before  mentioned,  my  eye  rested 
on  the  horizontal  branch  before  me,  and  to 
my  surprise  I  saw  the  leaves  change  color 


lightning.  In  truth  the  electric  fluid  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely  agent  to  produce  a 
phenomenon  of  the  kind.  When  the  air  is 
charged  with  electric  matter,  the  acetary 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  fluids  is  more 
active,  and  they  undergo  a  change  at  such 
times.  This  is  a  case  well  known  even  to 
the  ignorant,  who  usually  attribute  it  to 
thunder.  Congestion  does  not  always  take 
place  at  the  extremities  of  all  plants.  In 
the  cherry  and  plum  trees,  it  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  to  the 
thickest  part  of  the  principal  limbs.  Tall 
trees  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  of  the 
bark,  than  those  which  have  short  bodies  or 
trunks.  It  proves  therefore  that  a  highly 
from  a   dingy  yellow  to  a  dark  brown  !     I  I  rarified  atmosphere,  accompanied  by  show- 
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ers  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  is 
injurious  to  the  sap,  as  it  rises  to  the  most 
succulent  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  to  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  bark  of  the  cherry  or 
plum." 

Now  it  seems  to  us  very  evident  that  if 
the  electric  fluid,  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  would  act  in  the  first  place  iipon  the 
leaves,  they  being  the  most  delicate  and 
exposed  organs,  and  the  extremities  would 
invariably  manifest  the  injury  sooner  than 
the  "  trunk  or  the  thickest  part  of  the 
limbs."  There  is  no  reason,  certainly,  why 
it  should  affect  different  kinds  of  fruit  in 
different  parts,  in  the  manner  supposed  ; 
and  this  "  agent,"  we  should  presume, 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  its  effects 
upon  tall  trees  than  those  of  lesser  growth. 
"  A  highly  rarified  atmosphere"  would  be 
most  detrimental,  where  its  circulation  is 
less  free,  or  more  pent  in  by  vegetation,  and 
the  trunks  of  those  having  short  bodies,  and 
limbs  spreading  more  horizontally,  would 
be  as  liable  to  suffer,  as  those  having  a 
more  erect  growth.  If  the  facts  are  correct- 
ly stated,  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  more 
consistent  cause.  Some  vegetable  fluids, 
extracted  from  the  fruit  or  the  plant,  or  ex- 
isting in  them  in  a  state  of  partial  decay, 
undergo  fermentation,  but  nothing  similar 
takes  place  with  the  sap  of  a  healthy  tree, 
and  though  the  fermentation  may  be  great- 
er, when  the  air  is  charged  with  electric  mat- 
ters, there  is  no  connection  between  the  ef- 
fect, and  that  which  is  produced  in  the  sap 
of  a  tree  when  attacked  by  disease.  The 
premises  would  not  warrant  the  conclusions. 
The  circumstance  related  as  to  the  change 
in  the  appearance  of  a  "  fine  St.  Germain," 
which  occurred  under  the  eye  of  the  observ- 
er, and  to  his  great  surprise,  furnishes  no 
evidence  that  the  attack  of  the  disease  was 
so  sudden,  and  its  effects  so  decisive  as  he 


supposed.  Indeed,  the  statement  as  to  col- 
or, shows  that  the  tree  had  been  diseased 
for  some  time  previously.  He  saw  the 
leaves  change  from  "  a  dingy  yellow  to  a 
dark  brown  !"  "  A  dingy  yellow"  is  not 
the  color  of  the  leaves  of  a  healthy  tree, 
and  when  they  present  that  appearance  in 
mid-summer,  it  is  generally  the  precursor 
of  speedy  decay.  Those  who  have  observed 
the  fire  blight  only  at  that  stage  when, 
though  the  tree  may  have  previously 
had,  upon  slight  examination,  the  appear- 
ance of  health,  the  fruit  and  leaves  begin 
to  perish,  might  well  suppose  that  it  had 
but  just  commenced  its  attacks,  whilst 
in  fact,  it  had  existed  for  months,  and  was 
manifesting  its  final  and  fatal  effects.  "  A 
shower  falling  upon  any  plant,  when  the 
sun  shines  fiercely,"  is  frequently  injurious, 
and  produces  a  more  decided  and  sudden 
change  in  the  foliage  of  ihat  which  is  dis- 
eased than  of  the  healthy. 

Thacher  mentions,  in  his  Orchardist, 
that  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New- Jersey,  discovered 
that  iron  hoops  hung  upon  the  branches  of 
his  trees,  invariably  preserved  them  from 
blight.  This  remedy  is  somewhat  singular, 
and  its  success  would  seem  to  require  some 
additional  confirmation,  though  so  great  is 
said  to  be  the  benefit  derived  by  pear  trees 
from  iron,  that  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that 
it  will  produce  any  result  desirable  ;  but  if 
electricity  is  the  cause  which  produces  the 
disease,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  explain  in 
what  manner  that  material  should  preserve 
the  tree  from  harm,  Avhich  most  attracts  it. 

It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  the  disease  is 
less  destructive  to  native  varieties  than  to 
those  of  foreign  origin  ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  we  should  endeavor  to  take  some  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Native  pears  are  generally 
accidental  seedlings,  mature  their  wood 
comparatively  early,  and  are  hardy  ;  the  fo- 
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reign  are  mostly  cross  bred  seedlings,  and 
are  less  hardy,  and  when  reared  by  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  Van  Mons,  very  tender. 
Most  of  our  foreign  pears  came  from  coun- 
tries where  the  temperature  is  more  equable 
than  here,  and  are  unsuited,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  our  soil  and  climate.  A 
"  want  of  constitutional  fitness"  may  exist, 
to  which  little  or  no  attention  is  paid.  In 
England,  regard  is  had  to  the  habit  of  the 
variety,  whether  it  is  of  strong  or  weak 
growth,  whether  hardy  or  tender,  whether 
it  will  flourish  as  a  standard  or  requires  the 
aid  of  a  wall.  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  though 
of  greater  importance  to  us,  variable  as  our 
climate  is,  are  seldom  made  here,  A  great 
eao-erness  has  prevailed  to  obtain  all  the 
new  kinds  of  foreign  origin.  This  might 
be  well  enough,  provided  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  overlook  our  native  varieties,*  and 
undervalue  their  peculiar  merits  for  general 
cultivation.  What  is  true  of  the  apple,  we 
believe  to  be  equally  true  of  the  pear,  that 
its  varieties  flourish  more  perfectly  in  the 
district  and  country  where  they  originate. 
Many  of  those  of  high  repute  abroad,  which 
have  come  to  us,  have  disappointed  our  ex- 
pectations, and  are  equalled,  if  not  surpass- 
ed, by  many  which  have  originated  here, 
which  in  some  instances  have  failed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  cultivators  for  years. 
Let  the  amateur  consult  his  own  taste  and 
pleasure,  and  try  what  experiments  he 
chooses;  but  for  others'  it  is  more  desirable 
to  rear  tuch  trees  as  are  most  hardy,  and 
will  produce  fair  crops  of  good  fruit ;  and 
we  believe  they  would  meet  with  less  dis- 
appointment and  more  uniform  success,  if 
they  paid  greater  attention  to  the  culture  of 
our  native  varieties. 


*  The  pasl  season  has  brought  into  notice  here  three  excel- 
lent pears,  originating  in  this  State  :  tlie  Pratt,  and  Knighfs, 
and  Alton's  seedlings ;  the  two  former  of  which  have  been  in 
bearing  many  years. 


The  opinion,  ascribing  the  disease  to  a 
stroke  of  the  sun,  is  of  an  older  date.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Forsyth  and  in  Miller's  Gar- 
dener^s  Dictionary.  Forsyth  says,  "  there  is 
another  source  of  blight,  that  sometimes 
happens  pretty  late  in  the  spring,  and  is 
called  fire-blast.  This  is  generally  thought 
to  be  occasioned  by  certain  transparent  flying 
vapors,  which  may  sometimes  take  guch 
forms  as  to  converge  the  sun's  rays  in  a 
manner  of  a  burning  glass,  so  as  to  scorch 
the  plants  they  fall  upon,  and  this  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  to  their 
convergency.  This  generally  takes  place 
inclose  plantations;"  and  he  recommends 
that  a  clear  healthy  situation  be  selected, 
and  the  trees  planted  at  such  distances  as 
to  give  free  admission  to  the  air.  Prince, 
in  his  treatise  on  trees,  remarks,  that  "  the 
pear  is  subject  to  one  malady  peculiar  to 
itself,  commonly  called  the  fire  blight,  or 
Brulere,  which  attacks  trees,  generally  com- 
mencing at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
and  extending  downwart^s.  This  is  caused 
by  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  extracts  the 
sap  from  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  tree, 
or  from  such  as  are  most  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, with  more  rapidity  than  it  can  be 
replaced  ;  or  from  powerful  rays  of  the  sun 
heating  the  sap,"  and  he  recommends,  that 
the  trees  should  be  planted  in  pear  orchards 
much  closer  than  in  those  of  the  apple. 

Observation  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  disease  does  not  commence  at  the  "  top 
or  extremity,"  and  when  the  trees  are  in 
foliage,  but  manifests  itself  by  black  and 
withered  patches  of  bark  upon  the  trunks 
or  limbs,  before  a  single  leaf  appears  ;  and 
we  hardly  credit  that  any  "  hollow  clouds" 
should  be  so  actuated  by  malice  aforethought 
as  to  converge  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  par- 
ticularly upon  close  plantations.  The  fol- 
lowing objections  against  this  theory  are  by 
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Judge  Buel:  "I  do  not  believe  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sun  ;  because  its  attacks  are 
indiscriminate,  where  the  sun's  rays  are 
obstructed  by  foliage  as  well  as  where  ex- 


posed to  its  rays ;  on  the  north  as  well  as 
the  south,  on  horizontal  as  well  as  perpen- 
dicular shoots  ;  and  the  under  as  well  as 
upper  side."* 


Culture  of  Tender  Fruits  in  Cold  Climates. 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


It  is  familiar  to  horticulturists,  that  warm 
low  valleys,  are  more  subject  to  night  frosts 
than  more  elevated  localities.  Objects  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  become  chilled  by 
the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  clear  sky  above, 
and  cool  by  contact  the  surrounding  air, — 
which  thus  becoming  heai'ier,  rolls  down 
the  sides  of  declivities,  and  settles  like  the 
waters  of  a  lake  in  the  lowest  troughs. 
This  effect  is  farther  increased  by  the  still- 
ness which  prevails  in  those  sheltered  places, 
favoring  the  more  rapid  cooling,  by  radia- 
tion, of  the  exposed  surfaces  ;  while  on  hills 
the  equilibrium  is  partially  restored  by  the 
currents  of  wind.  Independently  of  these 
causes,  vegetation  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in 
such  places  from  the  succulent  or  unripened 
growth,  incident  to  the  warmer  position,  and 
to  the  richer  soil  wh  ich  more  usually  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  mucky 
soil  also  radiates  heat  more  rapidly  from  its 
surface.  The  warmth  in  valleys,  during  the 
milder  weather  of  winter,  often  swells  fruit- 
buds,  and  severe  cold  following,  destroys 
them.  Higher  and  more  bleak  localities 
are  not  exposed  to  these  variations,  but  are 
more  uniformly  cold ;  hence,  for  these  five 
different  reasons,  such  places  are  usually 
much  the  best  for  raising  tender  fruits. 

These  facts  are  familiar  to  many,  but  still 
are  not  so  generally  appreciated  nor  applied 
in  practice,  as  they  might  be  in  many  in- 
stances to  very  great  advantage,  in  selecting 
grounds  for  orchards  and   gardens.      Very 


erroneous  conclusions  even,  have  been 
adopted  in  consequence ;  and  large  parts  of 
the  Northern  States  are  destitute  of  the 
finest  fruits,  from  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  practicability  of  their  culture,  or  of  their 
endurance  of  the  climate. 

Instances,  showing  in  a  strong  light,  the 
principles  already  alluded  to,  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  have  given  little  attention  to 
the  subject. 

The  existence  of  colder  air  in  valleys,  on 
still,  clear  nights,  has  been  obvious  to  every 
observing  person  riding  rapidly  over  a  roljino- 
or  broken  face  of  country.  The  thermome- 
ter has  often  shown  a  difference  of  many 
degrees  between  a  creek  bottom  and  a 
neighboring  hill  not  fifty  feet  high.  A  very 
striking  proof  of  this  tendency  was  exhibited, 
at  the  time  of  a  severe  night  frost,  early  in 
summer.  The  young  leaves  of  the  hickory 
had  but  partially  expanded,  and  the  fresh 
shoots,  a  few  inches  long,  were  succulent 
and  tender.  A  few  trees  stood  in  a  holloAv 
about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  after  the  frost 
all  the  leaves  and  fresh  branches  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  trees  were  black  and 
dead,  while  all  above  the  surface  of  this 
lake  of  cold  air,  were  green  and  uninjured. 

Many  years  ago,  the  writer  attempted  the 
cultivation  of  young  peach  trees,  on  a  rich 
soil  near  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  But  every 
winter  the  newly  set  buds  were  destroyed 


•  To  be  conciuaea  next  montii. 
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or  not  dill'  ill  fifty  escaped,  and  one-half  of 
the  younc:  branches  were  often  killed. 
Learning  the  cause,  the  trees  were  removed 
to  an  adjacent  elevation  fifty  feet  higher, 
when  the  difficulty  was  at  once  obviated. 

In  tiie  winter  of  1S45-6,  when  the  seve- 
rity of  cold  on  a  clear  night  sunk  the  ther- 
mometer several  degrees  below  zero,  after 
the  peach  buds  had  been  swelled  by  a  few 
warm  days,  trees  which  stood  on  a  hill  thirty 
feet  higher  than  the  neighboring  creek  val- 
ley, lost  nine-tenths  of  their  blossonis„while 
on  another  hill  twenty-feet  still  higher, 
nine-tenths  escaped.  The  lake  of  cold  air 
which  covered  the  smaller  hill,  did  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  larger. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  nearly  all  attempts 
to  raise  the  tender  fruits  appear  to  have 
been  relinquished.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  villages  and  their  vicinity,  places 
mostly  situated  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  val- 
leys, being  persons  of  more  enterprize  and 
means,  have  tried  the  experiment — and  for 
obvious  causes  have  failed — and  hence  the 
conclusion  that  the  climate  was  necessarily 
fatal.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  through  all  the  southern  counties  of  New- 
York,  extendiiig  Jroin  Lake  Erie  to  the  Had- 
son,  peaches  may  he  raised  with  liLtle  diffi- 
culty, by  a  proper  selection  of  locality,  and 
by  an  observance  of  the  principles  already 
pointed  out  ; — that  is,  by  selecting  elevated 
spots,  and  dry  and  firm  soils,  and  avoiding 
mucky  ground  in  valleys.  In  the  town  of 
Spencer  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
head  of  Cayuga  inlet,  peaches  have  with- 
stood the  climate  and  done  well,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  700  feet  above  Cayuga  lake.  A 
striking  instance  was  shown  the  writer  last 
summer  in  Cohocton,  Steuben  county. 
The  river  valley  in  that  town,  though  many 


hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
much  lower  than  the  surrounding  country, 
being  flanked  by  hills  about  500  feet  high. 
In  the  valley,  the  peach  can  not  be  culti- 
vated, the  trees  having  been  completely 
killed  to  the  ground,  in  winter.  But  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  hills,  500  feet  above, 
and  probably  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  an 
orchard  has  been  planted  on  good  soil, 
which  entirely  escapes,  and  yields  regular 
crops  of  fruit.  In  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  probably  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  after  one  of  the  se- 
verest winters  for  twenty  years,  the  only 
two  peach  trees  observed  in  traveling  many 
miles,  were  full  of  peaches  ;  while  the  same 
winter,  in  Stroudsburg  valley,  a  large  tree 
was  noticed  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
While  those  hills  are  often  covered  with 
snow  throughout  the  winter,  the  valleys  are 
subjected,  to  thaws,  and  hence  become  more 
unfavorable  to  tender  vegetation. 

Most  of  these  cases  show  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  elevated  sites.  A  dry  and  firm 
soil  is,  however,  quite  important.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  compact  knoll,  rising  scarcely 
above  the  rest  of  the  field,  has  saved  the 
corn  which  grew  upon  it  ;  while  on  the 
more  mucky  and  spongy  portions  of  the 
rest  of  the  field,  radiating  heat  more  freely, 
the  crop  has  been  destroyed.  A  successful 
cultivator  of  drained  swamps,  told  me  he 
could  never  plant  such  lands  with  corn 
safely  till  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  usual 
time  of  planting  in  common  soils  on  an 
equal  level.  These  influences  apply  with 
greater  force  to  tender  trees.  Succulence 
and  lateness  of  growth,  caused  by  such  soils, 
are  always  unfavorable  to  the  endurance  of 
cold ;  while  a  hard,  dry  soil,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  produces  a  less  rapid  growth, 
causes  also  an  earlier  cessation,  and  the 
young  wood  becomes  matured  and  harden- 
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ed  before  severe  frosts.  "  Many  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  small  shrubs,"  says 
A.  J.  Downing,*  "  may  be  naturalized  on 
dry  rock-icorh^  or  aggregations  of  stones 
mingled  with  soil,  where  they  are  found  to 
thrive  perfectly.  We  observed  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Cambridge,  an  Azalea  indica 
and  a  species  of  Erica,  that  had  braved  the 
exceedingly  low  temperature  of  30  degrees 
below  zero,  the  past  winter,  having  been 
planted  several  years  previously  in  a  mass 
of  rock-work,  where  they  had  annually  ma- 
tured their  wood  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner."! The  succesful  cultivation  of  the 
peach  and  grape,  on  the  gently  swelling 
hills  called  mounds,  in  the  westeru  prairies, 
while  the  crops  are  destroyed  by  frost  on 
other  lands,  more  fertile,  affords  another 
example.  In  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loyalsock,  a  creek  so  rapid 
that  no  muck  is  deposited,  but  fine  dry  soil, 
peaches  have  been  raised,  though  the  cold 
is  often  intense. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  the  influence  of  large  bodies  of  un- 


freezing water,  in  softening  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  in  chilling  the  dangerous  warm 
air  which  starts  the  buds  in  winter,  and 
which  afford  great  protection  by  the  screen 
of  fog  which  they  spread  before  the  morn- 
ing sun,  has  not  been  taken  into  accovmt. 
This  influence,  where  it  exists,  will,  in 
some  cases,  reverse  some  of  the  preceding 
rules.  J.  J.  Thomas. 

Mawdon^  3  mo.,  1S47. 

[We  commend  the  foregoing  sound  ad- 
vice to  planters  of  fruit,  in  all  districts  of 
country  where  the  effects  of  frost  are  dis- 
astrous. In  traveling  through  part  of  this 
State,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  which  follow- 
ed the  coldest  winter  known  in  New-York 
for  many  years,  we  saw,  continually,  an 
abundance  of  facts  verifying  Mr.  Thomas' 
observations.  That  season  was  one  re- 
markable every  where  for  the  failure  of  the 
peach  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
cold  of  the  previous  winter — yet  we  noticed 
that  on  t*he  high  ridges  and  mountain  ranges, 
the  trees  had  escaped  all  injury,  and  bore 
abundant  crops. — Ed.] 
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BY  A  DISCIPLE  OF  FLORA,  NEW-YORK. 


Dear  Sir — Just  at  this  season,  no  doubt, 
some  of  your  readers,  who  may  be  novices 
in  floriculture,  will  be  looking  over  the 
seedsmen's  catalogues,  in  the  pleasing  hope 
of  selecting  something  to  give  gaiety,  bright- 
ness and  profusion  of  blossom  to  their  flower 
gardens.  I  remember  how  much  I  used  to 
be  puzzled  with  fine  botanical  names,  and 
at  last  selected  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way 
that  I  suppose  a  person  buys  a  ticket — trust- 

*  In  Hovey's  Magazine- 

t  The  skillful  cultivator  will  avoid  all  unnecessary  depriva- 
tion oi  ftrtility,  if  he  regards  the  size  and  ciualily  of  his  fruit. 
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ing  to  good  fortune  a  great  deal,  and  to 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  very  little. 
The  result  is  often  very  similar  in  both  cases. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
when  you  think  you  have  purchased  the 
seed  of  some  new  annual  flower,  the  Latin 
name  of  which  gives  you  not  even  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  its  character,  to  find  that 
the  plants  produced  have  coarse  leaves,  and 
an  insignificant  bloom.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  I  might  use  my  little  experience  to 
the  advantage  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
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are  yet  beginners  in  gardening  matters,  by 
giving  them  a  select  list  of  about  forty  of 
the  best  annuals,  that  1  have  tried  and  found 
really  handsome,  easily  grown,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Anagallis  inpica,  Indian  ,/lnagatlis. — Dwarf, 
trailing  habit,  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Flowers 
blue. 

Ageratum  Mf.xicanum,  Mexican  Jlgcratum. — 
Upright  habit,  licight  a  foot  and  a  half.  July  and 
Aug.     Flowers  jiale  blue. 

Ahgemoxk  grandiflora,  Large-Jlowered  Ar- 
fremone. — Habit  branching,  thistle-like  leaves,  large 
poppy-like  flowers,  2  ft.  iiigh.     August. 

Bartoma  avrea,  Golden  Barionia. — Habit 
spreading,  large  brilliant  goklen  blossoms,  suitable 
for  beds  or  masses,  1  ft.  high.     August. 

Brachycome  ireridifolia,  Swan  Daisy. — Ha- 
bit trailing,  leaves  small,  height  six  inches,  color 
changes  blue  and  pink  to  white.     July  to  Sept. 

Cacalia  cocciNEA,  Scarlct-tassel  Flower. — Ha- 
bit dwarf-tufted,  blossoms  tufted  like  little  tassels, 
oranire-searlet,  one  foot  high.     July  to  October. 

Calandrina  speciosa,  Beautiful  Calandrina. — 
Habit  trailing,  flowers  bright  rose-color,  brilliant  in 
the  sun,  height  6  inches.     July  and  August. 

Calendula  officinalis,  English  Pot-Marigold. 
— The  prettiest  and  dwarfest  of  all  marigolds  ;  al- 
ways in  bloom,  makes  a  good  mass,  one  foot  high. 
July  till  IS'ov. 

Calliopsis  bicolor.  Golden  Coreopsis. — Habit 
erect,  branched,  flower  yellow  with  dark  brown  cen- 
tre, 2  feet.     July  to  Oct. 

Callistemma  hortense,  China  Aster. — Well 
known  ;  some  of  the  double-quilled  sorts,  called  Ger- 
man Asters  (of  many  colors,)  are  superb  ;  1  foot. 
Aug.  to  Sept. 

Clarkia  elegans.  Elegant  Clarkia. — Habit 
branching,  flowers  delicate  and  pretty,  1  foot  high. 
June  and  July.  Should  be  sown  very  early,  or  in  the 
fall  previous. 

Collinsia  BICOLOR,  Two-colored  ColUnsia- — Ha- 
bit erect,  flowers  numerous  and  pretty.  June  and 
July.     White  and  lilac. 

Collinsia  grandiflora,  Large-flowered  Collin- 
sia.— More  dwarf  and  spreading  than  the  last  ; 
flowers  blue  and  purple  ;  one  foot  high  ;  makes  a 
pretty  mass. 

Convolvulus  minor.  Dwarf  Convolvulus. — Ha- 
bit spreading  or  trailing  ;  flowers  like  little  "  morn- 
ing glories,"  jjarticolorcd,  blue,  white,  and  yellow  ; 
one  foot.     July  to  Sept. 

Delphinium  ajacis,  Double  dwarf  Larkspur. — 
Erect ;  flowers  nearly  as  handsome  as  hyacinths  ; 
of  various  shades — white,  purple,  rose,  blue,  &c.; 
Should  be  sown  in  September  to  do  finely  ;  one  foot. 
July. 

Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  Palestine  Mustard. 


— Erect,  showy  ;  deep  orange  blossoms,  like  single 
wall-flowers  ;  makes  a  rich  mass.     June. 

I'scHoLTziA  Californka,  Culifomian  Pujipy. 
— Habit  dwarfish  and  sproailing  ;  blooms  all  sum- 
mer ;  flowers  very  glossy,  bright  yellow  ;  one  foot  j 
makes  a  good  mass.  (E.  crocrea  is  deej)  orange- 
colored.) 

EuTOCA  visciDA,  Viscid  Eutoca. — Habit  ercet ; 
liranching  ;  flowers  sapphire  blue  ;  height  one  loot. 
July  and  Aug. 

GiLiA  TRICOLOR,  Three-colored  Gilia.— Pretty  ; 
habit  erect  J  fine  leaves  ;  flowers  purplish  or  white, 
with  dark  eye.     June,  July. 

GiLiA  CAPiTATA,  Bluc  Gilia. — Habit  branching  ; 
flowers  small,  in  dense  heads,  pale  blue  ;  two  feet. 
July  to  Sept. 

Gypsophila  elegans,  Elegant  Gypsophila. — 
Pretty  ;  dwarfish  habit,  trailing  ;  flowers  numerous, 
small,  pale  pink  ;  six  inches.     June,  July. 

Hkliciirysum  macranthum.  Large  Everlasting 
Flower. — Habit  erect ;  flowers  white,  tipped  with 
red  ;  two  feet.     July  to  Oct. 

Hibiscus  africanus,  African  Hibisctts. — Erect, 
branching  ;  large  mallow-like  blossom,  color  cream 
with  rich  brown  centre  ;  one  and  a  half  feet.  July 
to  Oct. 

Ipomea  QtTAMocLiT,  Cyprcss  Vine. — One  of  the 
most  delicate  and  pretty  climbers  j  flowers  like 
crimson  stars  ;  8  feet.     Aug.  Nov. 

Iberis  odorata.  Candy  Tuft. — Branching  ; 
there  are  two  sorts,  white  and  purple  ;  both  pretty, 
and  abundant  bloomers  ;  one  foot.     June,  July. 

KoNGiA  maratima,  Swcct  Alyssum. — Habit  re- 
sembles mignonette  ;  abundance  of  small  white 
flowers  from  June  to  Nov.;  six  inches;  makes  a 
pretty  mass. 

LiPTosiPiiON  demi-florlts,  Close-flowered  Lipto- 
siphon. — Habit  dwarf,  slender  ;  flowers  rosy  lilac  ; 
one  foot.     July.     (Should  be  planted  early.) 

LupiNus  NANUS,  Divarf  Lupin. — Erect;  purple 
and  blue  ;  six  inches.     July  to  Sept. 

Malope  grandiflora.  Large-flowered  Malope. 
— Habit  erect ;  flowers  mallow-like,  ,asp-shaped, 
large  and  pretty  ;  two  feet.     July  and  Aug. 

Nemophila  insignis.  Beautiful  Nemophila. — 
Habit  dwarf,  spreading  ;  flowers  like  small  cups, 
delicate  blue  and  white  ;  makes  a  pretty  bed ;  six 
inches.     June. 

Petunia  phcenicia.  Petunias. — Several  colors, 
from  w^hite  to  rich  purple  ;  makes  rich  ever-bloom- 
ing masses  ;  one  foot.     June  to  Nov. 

Phlox  Drummondii,  Drummond's Phlox- — Habit 
dwarfish,  spreading  ;  charming  for  masses  or  beds ; 
always  in  bloom  ;  varies  in  shade  from  rose  to  pur- 
ple ;  one  foot  high. 

PoRTULACCA  sPLENDENs,  Splendid  Portulacca. — 
Dwarf,  trailing  ;  leaves  small  ;  flowers  large,  rosy 
crimson  ;  makes  a  rich  bed  ;  six  inches.  July  to 
October. 

Portulacca  thellusoni,  Scar/ef  Portulacca. — 
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Exactly  like  the  last,  but  with  scarlet  blossoms. 
July  to  October. 

ScHisANTHUs  PiNNATTTs,  Wing-leuved  Schisan- 
thus. — Erect,  branching  ;  flowers  prettily  cut,  blue, 
purple,  and  yellow  j  one  and  a  half  I'eet.  July  and 
August. 

ycLENE  PENDULA,  Peudulous  Catch-fly. — Dwarf, 
bushy  habit ;  flowei's  pink-like  j  blooms  a  great  deal. 
June  to  Aug. 


Tropceolum  adtjncum.  Canary-bird  Flower. — 
A  climber ;  curious  and  pretty;  light  yellow  blos- 
som ;  grows  freely  and  blooms  abundantly  j  10  i'eet 
July  to  Sept. 

Yours,  &C., 

A  Disciple  of  Flora. 

New-York,  March,  1847. 


Action  of  the  Salts  of  Iron  on  Vegetation. 

BY  ADOLPHUS  BROGNIART,  MEMBER  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Translated  from  the  Revue  Horticole  for  this  Journal. 


Men  of  science  and  agriculturists  have  not 
hitherto  coincided  in  opinion  regarding  the 
action  of  the  Salts  of  Iron  on  vegetation.  We 
are  indebted  to  Eusebe  Gris,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Chatillon  (Cot6  d'Or,)  for  nu- 
merous experiments,  which  are  quite  conclu- 
sive. To  enlighten  our  readers  respecting 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Salts  of  Iron, 
especially  sulphate  of  iron,  when  applied  to 
diseased  plants,  we  have  concluded  to  sub- 
mit to  their  inspection  the  report  made  by 
Messrs.  Payen  and  Adolphe  Brogniart  to 
the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture. 

"The  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  di- 
rected Mr.  Payen  and  myself,  to  report  on 
the  communications  of  M.  Eusebe  Guis,  in 
relation  to  his  experiments  concerning  the 
action  of  the  Salts  of  Iron  on  vegetation. 
We  have  repeated  the  most  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  varied  them  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  rationale  or  mode  of  action  of  these 
salts,  while  watching  their  effects  on  the 
plants  of  different  families  in  different  states 
of  health.  These  numerous  and  protracted 
trials  have  created  the  delay  of  the  report 
due  to  the  society. 

"  We  should  prefer  to  modify  some  of 
these  experiments,  to  extend  their  number, 
and  to  vary  the  attending  circumstances  ; 
but  such  as  we  have  made,  seem  sufficient 
to  inspire  us  with  great  confidence  in  the 
results  announced  by  M.  Gris,  in  the  two 
pamphlets  he  has  published  on  this  subject ; 
and  which,  added  to  our  results,  obtained 
according  to  his  indications,  will  enable 
others  to  appreciate  the  researches  of  their 
author. 


"These  researches  comprise: 

"  1st.  The  influence  of  the  different  Salts 
of  Iron  (sulphate,  chlorate  and  nitrate,)  ap- 
plied in  solution  to  the  roots  of  plants  af- 
fected with  a  disease  known  to  cultivators 
as  chlorosis,  or  diseased  condition  of  the  fo- 
liage,* which  consists  of  a  defect  of  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  yellowness  or  whiteness  of  these  organs  ; 

"  2d.  The  direct  action  of  these  same  salts, 
applied  in  weak  solution,  to  the  diseased 
leaves  themselves ; 

"  3d.  The  action  of  these  salts  on  healthy 
plants. 

"  The  first  experiments  of  M.  Gris  re 
garded  delicate,  diseased  plants,  whose  dis 
colored,  white  or  yellow  leaves  indicated  a 
radical  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
interstitial  base,  structure  or  parenchyma  of 
the  leaf;  a  malady,  which  affects  certain 
plants,  as  the  Hydrangea,  Calceolarias, 
Primroses  and  Geraniums,  and  which  al- 
most always  induces  a  protracted  decaj'  and 
final  death  of  the  plant,  unless  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  cultivated  is  changed.  We 
must  not  confound  this  modification  of  tis- 
sue, which  exhibits  itself  in  a  plant  which 
has  been  healthy  for  years  previous,  with 
those  modifications  of  permanent  colorings, 
which  produce  the  stripes  or  marblings  in 
many  plants  that  are  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  striking  and  odd  contrast  of  the  dis- 
colored with  the  adjoining  parts,  the  green 
color  of  which  equals  in  intensity  that  of  a 
healthy  plant.     These  stripes  are  varieties 

*  Yellows  of  tliis  country  7 — TtiANSLATOR. 
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of  oro^anic  mnladies  peculiar  to  tlie  indi- 
vidual plant,  which  socni  to  be,  in  general, 
inherent  to  the  individual  structure,  and  are, 
like  it,  multiplied  by  grafts  and  cuttings, 

"  These  plants  are  not  affected  by  the 
temporary  changes  of  an  undoubted  disease, 
and  the  term  chlorosis,  and  the  experiments 
of  M.  Gris,  are  in  no  way  applicable  to 
them  ;  their  pale  or  yellow  stripes  derived 
no  change  from  the  action  of  the  Salts  of 
Iron. 

"  The  chlorotic  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
cultivated  in  pots,  and  watered  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  containing  from 
2.\  to  5  drams  of  this  salt  to  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, have,  in  almost  every  instance,  after 
two,  three  or  four  waterings,  gradually  re- 
covered their  natural  green  color,  the  quan- 
tity of  solution  ajjplied  to  each  one  varying 
from  half  a  gill  to  a  pint,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  strength  of  the  plant  itself; 
but  the  effect  has  been  more  or  less  prompt 
and  more  or  less  marked  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant. 

"  Thus  a  very  sickly  cMorroiiz  Geranium, 
conjointly  with  a  Calceolaria  ezcelsa,  Stachys 
moUissima  and  Malva  capensis,  in  the  same 
condition,  derived  a  prompt  effect  from  three 
waterings,  and  entirely  recovered  its  color  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  ;  three  other  plants, 
Satureia,  Diosma  and  Malaleuca,  alike  quite 
yellow,  acquired  a  return  of  natural  color 
more  sluggishly,  a  beautiful  green  being 
developed  in  about  two  months  ;  a  Phnelea, 
on  the  contrary,  regained  its  color  imper- 
fectly, and  many  of  its  leaves  still  remain 
yellow. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  paren- 
chyma, during  the  progressive  functional 
changes  of  the  plant,  becomes  so  attenuated 
that  the  leaf  is  almost  transparent  and  on 
the  point  of  withering,  the  susceptibility  of 
being  made  green  ceases,  and  the  favorable 
influence  of  ferruginous  solutions  can  only 
be  manifested  on  the  new  leaves  that  may 
be  developed. 

♦'  A  plant,  cultivated  in  the  open  ground, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  offered  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact :  this  was  a  vigorous 
bush  of  a  Napcea  levis,  so  diseased  in  the 
month  of  May,  that  its  whitish-yellow,  thin, 
and  almost  transparent  leaves,  were  partly 


crisped  and  desiccated,  and  its  buds  were 
as  while  as  the  centre  of  a  cultivated  k'ttu<-e  ; 
a  solution  of  nearly  one  dram  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  three  gills  of  water,  twice  applied, 
sufficed  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  color  of 
the  leaves  not  too  much  withered  ;  a  third 
and  more  liberal  watering  restored  vigor 
and  natural  color  to  most  of  the  shoots  ;  but 
this  (juantity  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  per- 
manently so  large  a  bush,  presenting  more 
than  thirty  branches,  so  that  its  leaves  are 
alreadjf  becoming  marbled  with  yellow. 

"Plants  in  the  open  ground  are  not  fa- 
vorably situated  to  offer  uniformhj  certain 
results ;  the  absorption  by  the  roots  being 
far  from  satisfactory,  which  may  be  partly 
attributable  to  the  extension  of  their  roots, 
and  partly  to  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the 
liquid,  which  becomes  diffused,  and  conse- 
quently enfeebled. 

"  It  is  probable,  when  the  necessary  pro- 
portions are  understood,  especially  for  pe- 
rennial plants  formed  with  vigorous  heads, 
that  the  same  conclusions  will  be  reached 
as  from  plants  in  pots. 

"We  should  not,  indeed,  question  the 
action  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
when  applied  to  chlorotic  plants ;  but  does 
the  sulphate  of  iron  act  directly,  as  a  ferru- 
ginous salt,  or,  re-acting  on  the  substances 
which  compose  the  soil,  does  it  produce  its 
effect  as  a  sulphate  of  lime  ?  This  objection 
has  been  urged  to  M.  Gkis,  and  he  has 
sought  to  answer  it  by  various  experiments. 
He  affirms  that  he  has  obtained  like  results 
from  solutions  of  the  chlorate  and  of  the 
nitrate  of  iron,  while  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
on  the  contrary,  effected  no  change  in  the 
color  of  chlorotic  plants. 

"  Many  of  the  plants  tried  by  him,  and 
many  of  those  also  submitted  to  the  expe- 
riments of  your  commissioners,  were  culti- 
vated in  pure  peat-earth,  (terre  de  bruyere 
pure,)  and  the  most  signal  results  were  ob- 
served, although  the  soil  was  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  calcareous  matter. 

"Finally,  the  application  of  the  ferru- 
ginous solutions  directly  to  the  chlorotic 
leaves  themselves,  by  bathing,  seems  to  re- 
solve every  doubt  as  to  their  positive  action 
on  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

"  This  process,  which  M.  Gris  practiced 
subsequent  to  that  of  absorption  by  the  roots, 
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requires  the  employment  of  much  feebler 
solutions,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to 
one-half  a  dram  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  a 
quart  of  water  ;  this  solution  may  be  ap- 
plied, either  partially  or  generally,  by  means 
of  a  brush  or  sponge,  to  the  upper  or  lower 
surfaces  of  the  leaves.  If  we  experiment 
more  liberally,  the  excess  of  the  solution 
applied  to  the  leaves,  if  allowed  to  moisten 
the  earth,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

"  A  solution  more  concentrated,  almost 
always  affects  the  leaves,  and  fixes  brown 
spots  on  them. 

"  The  action  of  the  solutions  is  more  or 
less  rapid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
leaves  and  the  permeability  of  the  epider- 
mis or  outer  surfaces,  and,  also,  according 
to  the  affinity  or  repulsive  quality  of  the 
surface  of  the  leaves ;  in  which  latter  case 
the  absorption  can  only  be  effected  by  ren- 
dering the  liquid  more  viscid  and  conse- 
quently more  adhesive  to  these  surfaces. 

"  The  soft  leaves,  like  those  of  the  scar- 
let geranium,  Pelargoniinn  inqui7ians,  the 
primrose.  Primula  elatior,  and  artemesia, 
Chrysa7ithemum  indicum,  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  the  Salts  of  Iron  ;  a 
single  application  producing,  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  a  renewal  of  green  to  the 
leaf  wherever  touched  by  the  solution  ;  and, 
in  an  example  of  a  very  chlorotic  geranium, 
every  line  painted  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
by  a  brush  was  rendered  beautifully  distinct 
through  the  intensity  of  the  green  color. 

"  This  action  of  v  ry  diluted  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  iron  on  the  chlorotic  leaves  of 
plants,  belonging  to  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent families,  as  the  vines  and  pears,  which 
are  subject  to  this  malady,  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  which  M.  Gris  has  sustained 
by  repeated  proofs,  and  which  your  com- 
missioners have  confirmed  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants. 

"  Here,  none  of  the  reactions  peculiar  to 
the  soil  take  place  ;  the  solution  is  directly 
absorbed  by  the  organ  which  is  to  be  modi- 
fied ;  it  is  absorbed  like  every  other  aqueous 
solution ;  if  it  be  too  concentrated ,  it  changes 
the  tissue  ;  if  it  be  weak,  it  acts  favorably 
on  the  diseased  substance.  It  is  to  be  farther 
remarked,  while  the  leaves  are  renewing 
their  color  by  the  absorption  of  the  Salts  of 
Iron  through  the  roots,  that  the  parts  adja- 


cent to  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  are  prima- 
rily colored,  and  the  networks  of  the  leaves 
secondarily,  in  the  most  distinct  manner; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  coloring  of  the 
chlorotic  leaves  is  the  result  of  absorption 
through  their  surfaces,  the  portions  colored 
are  distributed  in  patches  or  spots  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  nerves  of  the  leaves. 

"  M.  GoEPPERT  had  already  observed  si- 
milar results  in  the  poisoning  of  plants  by 
Prussic  acid,  acordingly  as  the  impression 
was  produced  by  application  to  the  roots,  or 
to  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  in  a  state  of 
vapor. 

"  It  is  quite  important  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of 
iron  on  vegetables,  obtained  by  absorption 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  as  this 
method  will  be  practically  preferable  to  that 
of  absorption  by  the  roots,  especially  for 
trees,  the  absorbing  extremities  of  whose 
roots  extend  too  far  or  almost  beyond  reach, 
unless  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  solution 
is  employed  ;  whilst  a  weak  solution,  thrown 
over  the  foliage  by  means  of  a  syringe,  will, 
after  two,  three  or  four  sprinklings,  restore 
the  leaves  to  their  normal  state,  by  pro- 
ducing, at  first,  green  streaks,  which  gradu- 
ally extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
leaf,  with  judicious  and  continued  applica- 
tions. 

"  M.  Gris  assures  us  that  he  has  derived 
excellent  results  from  this  process  applied 
to  very  sickly  chlorotic  pear  trees,  (trained 
en  quenotiille  ;)  we  have  not  had  occasion  to 
test  it  on  these  trees. 

"  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  season, 
during  which  the  waterings,  sprinklings  or 
lotions,  are  applied,  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  action  ;  for  adult  leaves,  es- 
pecially old  and  tough,  appear  to  be  less 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  this  agent,  and 
less  susceptible  of  becoming  green  than 
leaves  still  young  and  tender. 

"  We  have,  also,  already  indicated  the 
great  difference  in  the  action,  more  or  less 
prompt  and  more  or  less  marked,  depend- 
ing upon  the  texture  «nd  consistency  of  the 
leaves  themselves  ;  the  leaves,  with  a  very 
penetrable  covering  or  epidermis  and 
sponge  tissue,  almost  immediately  and  with 
facility  experience  the  influence  of  the  lo- 
tions ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  with 
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a  tlrv  or  touph  cpiJennis,  and  a  thicker  tis- 
sue,"become  grceii  only  after  repeated  bath- 
inijs. 

"There  are  then,  under  these  different  re- 
lations, studiesof  iiulividiial  and  specific  de- 
tails to  be  made,  which  will  direct  us  in  the 
application  of  this  remedy  to  the  difTerent 
forms  of  vefjetable  maladies  ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  the  action  of  the  salts  of  iron,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  on  plants  af- 
fected with  this  diseased  discoloration  of 
their  green  parts,  designated  as  the  vegeta- 
ble chlorosis,  nor  its  influence  in  re-estab- 
lishing, in  time,  the  natural  color  of  these 
organs,  (unless  the  malady  has  produced  a 
disorganization  of  its  tissue,)  and  thence, 
finally,  confirming  the  natural  color,  in  the 
new  parts  which  may  be  developed.  Un- 
der this  influence  and  its  consecutive 
changes,  we  may  see  the  plant  recover  all 
the  characteristics  which  indicate  sound 
health. 

"  As  to  the  action  of  the  salts  of  iron  on 
healthy  plants,  or  on  those  in  their  natural 
state,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
it  by  the  experiments  of  the  garden,  and 
the  results  we  have  obtained  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  allow  us  to  consider  the 
question  as  settled. 

*'  M.  Gris  has  cited  many  examples  of 
vegetables  and  grain,  watered  with  ferrugi- 
nous solutions,  particularly  that  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  appeared  more  vigor- 
ous and  presented  a  greater  weight  than 
analogous  plants  which  had  not  received 
these  solutions. 

"  We  have  repeated  these  experiments 
on  seeds  sown  this  spring,  both  in  the  open 
ground  and  in  pots,  and,  in  this  instance,  in 
different  kinds  of  earth  ;  in  the  open  ground 
we  have  sown  spring  corn,  oats,  peas,  beets, 
buckwheat,  cabbages  and  turnips  ;  a  part 
of  each  one  of  these  sowings  was  watered 
with  a  solution  of  five  drams  to  the  quart, 
and  subsequently  of  a  dram  and  a  half  to 
the  quart,  in  order  that  the  leaves  which 
could  not  escape  soaking  should  not  be  in- 
jured. These  waterings  were  repeated  five 
or  six  times  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  without  producing  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference to  the  sight. 

"  We  have  sown  in  pots,  barley,  {Horde- 
um  hezastichum,)  oats,  {Avena  sativa,)  pink 


clover,  {Trifoliinn  incarnatum,)  rape,  {DraS' 
sica  vapiis,)  pei)pergrass,  {Lipidum  sativum,) 
buckwheat,  {Volygoiium  fu^opyruin,)  and 
love-lies-bleeding,  (Ainaranthus  caiidalus ;) 
two  pots  of  each  one  of  these  plants  con- 
tained the  ordinary  earth  of  the  garden  ; 
two  peat  soil  ;  and  two  were  of  siliceous 
sand  ;  each  pot  having  a  mouth  of  about 
seven  inches  and  containing  eight  or  ten 
roots  of  each  plant.  Every  other  pot  was 
moistened  with  pure  water,  and  every  other 
residuary  one  was  watered,  from  time  » 
time,  with  a  solution  of  2.^  drams  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  a  quart  of  water,  of  which 
a  gill  was  at  first  applied  to  each  pot,  and 
subsequently  two  or  three  gills. 

"  There  was,  in  general,  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  series,  especially 
of  the  plants  in  the  ordinary  earth  ;  the 
plants  sown  in  the  heath  mould,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  sand,  generally  appeared 
to  be  stronger  when  they  were  watered 
with  the  suljjhate  of  iron  solution  :  this  re- 
sult was  quite  marked  in  regard  to  the 
buckwheat  and  cruciform  plants. 

"  If,  then,  v.'e  are  to  regard  experiment 
conducted  on  so  small  a  scale,  with  some  at- 
tending accidental  circumstances  of  decided 
importance,  it  would  seem  that  the  action 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  would  prove  favora- 
ble on  thin  and  sandy  soils;  but  we  cite  this 
result,  with  our  declared  restrictions,  merely 
to  indicate  the  interest  which  more  extend- 
ed experiments  might  develop  in  sterile  and 
sandy  soils,  by  means  of  feeble  solutions 
(.^  or  1  dram  to  the  quart,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  leaves,)  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  such  quantity  that  every  square 
yard  should  every  time  receive  from  three 
to  four  quarts  of  the  solution. 

"  It  is  evident  that,  as  this  part  of  the 
question,  so  eminently  interesting  in  an  ag- 
ricultural point  of  view,  is  the  least  ad- 
vanced, that  renewed  experiments  are  need- 
ed ;  and  with  these  M.  Gris  has  been  oc- 
cupied during  the  current  year. 

"  The  results  of  the  researches  to  which 
M.  Gris  has  devoted  himself  with  so  much 
zeal  and  perseverance  for  many  years,  ap- 
pear to  be  these  : 

"  ].  That  the  salts  of  iron,  (sulphate,  ni- 
trate, chlorate  and  acetate,)  whether  absorb- 
ed into  plants  by  the  roots  or  the  epidermis 
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of  the  leaves,  exert  a  specific  action  on  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  diseased  or  altered 
leaves  of  plants,  denominated  chlorotic ; 
that  they  restore  the  natural  color  of  these 
organs,  and  thus  contribute  to  re-establish 
the  health  of  the  plant,  a  result  which  is  ob- 
tained quite  independently  of  a  union  of 
these  acids  with  other  bases,  as  lime  or  so- 
da ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  waterings  and 
sprinklings  of  suitable  solutions  of  these 
salts  can  be  very  usefully  employed  in  hor- 
ticulture, and  also  for  general  cultivation 
on  vegetation  subject  to  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, such  as  vines,  pears  and  other  fruit 
trees. 

"  2.  That  these  salts,  although  their  ac- 
tion is  not  as  prompt  and  as  apparent  on  the 
plant  in  its  natural  healthy  state,  appear  in 
many  cases  to  operate  beneficially  on  its 
growth ;  that  different  circumstances,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  plant,  particularly  merit  the  specific  at- 
tention of  agriculturists  ;  and  that  new  ex- 
periments are  necessary  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  salts  may  be  available  in 
agriculture,  although  the  use  of  pyritous 
ashes,  already  employed  in  many  localities, 
offers  a  favorable  indication  for  the  employ- 
ment of  sulphate  of  iron  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  The  extended  labors  of  M.  Gris  on 
this  subject,  the  numerous  experiments  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  prove  the 
facts  we  have  collected,  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  given  proof,  and  the  perseve- 
rance with  which,  for  many  years,  he  pur- 
sued a  result  which  seemed  to  him  impor- 
tant, and  which  he  has  in  reality  attained, 
appear  to  us  to  merit  in  a  high  degree  the 
encouragement  of  the  Society,  and  w^e  pro- 
pose, as  the  most  flattering  evidence  of  its 
esteem  for  his  labors,  to  place  him  on  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  title  of  Corres- 
ponding Member." 

Adolphe  Brogniakt, 
Membre  de  V Academic  des  Sciences. 

M.  Gris  has  since  addressed  the  folloAV- 
ing  note  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Paris,  which  we  find  in  their  Annales  : 

"  Allow  me  to  beg  my  colleagues,  and 
horticulturists  generally,  who  wish  to  re- 
peat my  experiments,  to  operate  with  the 


precautions  and  in  the  doses  given  in  my 
notices  previously  published.  The  Society 
will  understand  that  I  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  success  or  failure  growing  out  of  ap- 
plications too  weak,  or  too  strong,  when  the 
temperature  is  too  low,  upon  glaucous  foli- 
age that  sheds  washes  ordinarily  applied, 
etc.;  this  would  be  the  subject  of  intermi- 
nable discussions. 

"  In  all  experiments,  carefully  made,  like 
those  in  the  royal  garden,  I  distinctly  state 
that  ninety-five  cases  in  every  hundred 
have  been  successful.  This  year  not  a  sin- 
gle leaf  has  been  blackened  or  discolored 
by  the  application  of  the  salts  of  iron,  in  the 
long  series  of  experiments  to  which  I  have 
devoted  myself  in  this  establishment. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  following  are 
about  the  proportions  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adhere.  3  to  4  drams  of  sulphate 
of  iron  {green  copperas)  to  a  quart  of  w^ater, 
for  all  applications  to  be  made  by  watering 
the  roots. 

"  One-fourth  of  a  dram,  only,  (2  gram- 
mes, seulment,)  to  a  quart  of  water,  for  show- 
ering or  bathing  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
(The  copperas  should  be  dissolved  just  be- 
fore applying  the  solution.) 

"  With  one  ounce  of  common  copperas, 
(sulphate  of  iron,)  we  may  therefore  prepare 
16  quarts  of  the  solution,  fit   for  all  usual 
applications  to  the  leaves  of  plants. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

EusEBE  Gris." 

Eebiarks  by  THE  Editor. — We  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  discovery  of  M.  Gris 
as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  report  as  one  of 
the  most  important  made  in  horticultural 
science  for  many  years  past. 

Every  experienced  cultivator  well  knows 
how  little  science  has  hitherto  ofl^ered  as  re- 
medies for  any  constitutional  or  organic  dis- 
eases of  plants.  To  prune,  to  improve  the 
soil  by  manures,  to  renew  it  by  deeper  til- 
lage, to  exterminate  injurious  insects — this 
is  nearly  the  extent  of  the  remedial  agents 
in  common  use. 

In  the  mean  time  there  are  various  mal- 
adies, like  ihe  yellmos  in  the  peach  tree,  and 
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tlie  pale  ami  sickly  hue  of  many  fruit  trees 
and  green  liouse  plants,  indicating  a  feeble- 
ness of  vital  energy,  which  the  ordinary 
means  referred  to  often  entirely  fail  to  cure. 

Now  those  who  have  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  vegetable  physiology  are  aware  how 
absolutely  impossible  it  is  for  a  tree  or  plant 
to  remain  healthy  without  the  healthy  action 
of  its  lungs  or  leaves.  Hence  the  obvious 
importance  of  this  discovery  of  a  specific, 
Avliich  directly  affects  the  diseased  organs, 
and  gives  us  the  power  of  restoring  their 
original  state  of  health. 

Such  a  specific,  it  would  appear,  has 
been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  salts  of 
iron,  and  especially  in  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
commonly  known  as  copperas.  M.  Gris' 
experiments  with  this  substance,  as  detailed 
in  a  work  he  has  published  on  this  subject, 
are  very  various  and  interesting,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  them  well  worthy  of  re- 
peated trial  and  verification  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  yellows,  that  malady  of  the  peach 
tree,  so  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the 
Union,  we  consider  a  constitutional  disease, 
originating  in  bad  culture  or  indifTerent  soil. 


As  it  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  a  kind  of 
chlorosis,  or  pale  discoloration  of  the  leaves, 
the  trees  attacked  by  it  seem  to  us  to  be  in- 
dicated as  fit  subjects  upon  which  to  try  M. 
Gris'  experiments.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  trees  thoroughly  diseased  with  the  yel- 
lows, will  be  restored,  but  the  disease  may 
be  arrested  and  finally  exterminated  by 
timely  applications  to  young  trees. 

A  medical  friend,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished practitioners  in  this  country,  to 
whom  we  have  submitted  this  article  by  M. 
Brogniart,  remarks  that  iroyi  has  been  the 
successful  remedy  for  chlorosis  in  the  hu- 
man race,  time  out  of  mind,  thus  giving 
another  proof  of  the  analogy  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

As  many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
soon  put  M.  Gris'  recipes  in  immediate  use^ 
we  beg  them  to  keep  accurate  memoranda 
of  their  mode  of  applying  copperas  water, 
and  the  success  attending  it. 

For  some  remarks  on  the  application  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  to  the  pear  tree,  see  an 
article  on  the  efTects  of  Iron  on  the  Pear, 
which  we  shall  publish  in  our  next  No. — 
Ed. 


SALT  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  PLUM  TREE. 
BY  L.  WYIIAN,  JR.,  WEST  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


I  HAVE  received,  recently,  several  commu- 
nications and  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  relating 
to  the  application  of  salt  to  the  plum  tree, 
as  a  preventive  to  the  disease,  by  many 
known,  or  called  the  ''Black  Wart,"  or 
"  Black  Knot."  As  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  horticul- 
tural works,  I  must  ask  permission  to  give, 
through  the  columns  of  your  widely  extend- 
ed journal,  a  few  of  the  practical  results  of 


the  application  of  salt  in  the  culture  of  the 
plum  tree,  as  tested  by  myself,  in  situations 
favorable  to  its  experimental  application. 

Some  eight  years  since,  I  was  requested 
to  examine  a  small  orchard  of  plum  trees, 
of  the  different  choice  kinds,  which  was  lo- 
cated near  the  grounds  of  a  former  or  old 
plum  orchard.  The  stumps  of  some  of  the 
old  trees  were  still  remaining  to  be  seen. 
After  carefully  examining  the  young  trees, 
which  were  from  three  to  five  years  old,  I 
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found  upon  several,  some  six  or  eight  large 
knots  or  warts,  on  each  tree,  and  quite  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  just  beginning  to 
burst  the  bark,  or  develop  themselves,  es- 
pecially upon  the  young  trees.  I  carefully 
examined  the  soil,  which  I  found  to  be  new 
or  fresh,  (not  a  worn  out  soil,)  and  of  good 
loamy  quality.  I  also  ascertained  that  the 
trees  which  grew  in  the  old  orchard  were 
all  of  them  more  or  less  affected  with  the 
kvjot  or  loart,  some  of  which  extended,  in 
unsightly  excrescences,  over  a  surface  of 
from  eight  inches  in  length  to  a  foot,  upon 
the  limbs  or  twigs,  and  the  result  was,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  (and  was  also 
the  case  with  the  young  orchard,)  an  entire 
non-production  of  fruit,  or  none  except  of 
small,  inferior  quality.  I  recommended 
breaking  up  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the 
young  trees,  to  a  good  depth  and  considera- 
ble extent,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ;  and, 
in  the  spring  following,  the  application  of 
two  pails  full,  by  measure,  of  the  liquid 
drainage  of  the  cespool,  or  "  sinkspout," 
added  to  one-half  bushel  of  good  new  loam, 
to  which  composition  I  added  three  pints  of 
common  salt,  intimately  mixing  the  whole 
together.  This  was  then  spread  around  the 
roots  of  each  tree,  care  being  taken  not  to  let 
any  of  this  composition  lay  upon  the  bare 
roots  or  bark  of  the  tree,  but  spreading  it 
equally  around  the  tree  in  a  circle  of  about 
two  feet  diameter.  I  also  recommended 
the  removal  of  all  the  knots  or  warts  from 
the  tree,  with  a  sharp  knife,  paring  the  ex- 


crescences smoothly  down  to  the  natural  di- 
mensions of  the  limb.  This  pruning  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  in  the  spring,  as 
early  after  the  first  flow  of  the  sap  as  prac- 
ticable. The  application  of  the  salt,  &c. 
may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  (in  March) 
or  the  fall,  as  convenient ;  but  the  best  time 
is  in  March,  or  at  farchest  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  result  of  the  first  application,  as  an 
experiment,  was  about  a  middling  crop  of 
plums  the  ensuing  season,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  the  k7wt  or  wart,  or  premature  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit.*  The  same  mode  of  cul- 
ture was  again  applied  the  season  ensu- 
ing, with  a  much  better  result,  the  trees 
not  only  growing  very  rapidly  (thus  proving 
the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  salt,  &c.)  but 
yielding  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  of  an  increased 
size,  and  fine  flavor. 

The  above  method  of  culture  I  have  ap- 
plied to  my  own  plum  trees,  and  to  other 
Plum  Nurseries  of  which  I  have  had  the 
care,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  result. 
I  am  favorably  impressed  with  this  method 
of  plum  culture,  and  the  salt  alone  may  be 
used  in  small  quantities,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, at  several  applications,  without  the 
liquid  drainage  of  the  sink,  if  the  trees 
stand  in  good  soil,  with  very  good  results. 
And  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  garden  of 
choice  plum  trees,  by  following  the  above 
suggestions,  need  not  fear  the  "  black  knot 

OR  WART."  L.    WyMAN,    Jr. 

West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March,  1947. 
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As  the  planting  season  approaches,  we  are 
warned  by  various  hints  and  inquiries  from 
our  correspondents,  that  "  some  information 
relating  to  a  choice  of  a  few  of  the  most 
popular  hardv  shrubs,  of  easy  culture,  would 
60 


be  acceptable  to  numerous  readers" — many 
who  are  just  beginning  the  improvement  of 

*  Tlie  ktiots  or  tvarts,  if  smootlily  cut  off  after  the  spring  sap 
has  commenced  flowing,  will  readily  heal,  and  by  the  next 
season  present  a  healthy  appearance. 
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their  grounds — laying  out  gardens  for  the  first 
time,  or  extending  their  pleasure  grounds. 
There  are,  in  commercial  gardens,  some 
hundred  species  of  shrubs,  most  of  which 
possess  points  of  interest,  in  foliage,  flower 
or  fruit,  and  nearly  all  deserve  a  place  in  a 
large  shrubbery.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
however,  are  needed  for  small  gardens,  and 
among  such,  requiring  only  good  common 
soil,  and  no  protection  in  winter,  in  this 
latitude,  we  give  the  following  list,  as  com- 
prising the  most  desirable  25  hardy  deciduous 
shrubs : 

Pink  Mezereon,  Daphne  viczereum;  Japan 
Quince,  two  sorts,  white  and  scarlet,   Cy- 
donia  japonica;  Double  Almond,  Amydalus 
pumila  pL;   Double   Purple    Tree    Pa;ony, 
PfBonia   moutan   Banksii;    White   Persian 
Lilac,  Syringa  persica  alba;  Chinese  White 
Magnolia,  Magnolia  conspicua;  Soulange's 
Magnolia,  M.  soulangiana;    Sweet-scented 
Magnolia,  M.  glauca;  White  Fringe  Tree, 
Chio7ianth2is    Virginica;    Garland   Deutzia, 
Deutzia  scabra;  Carolina  Syringo,  Philadel- 
phus  grandijlorus ;  Broad-leaved  Laburnum, 
Lytissus  laburnum  latifolia;  Rose  Acacia, 
Rohinia  hispida;  White  Tartarian  Tree  Ho- 
neysuckle, Lonicera  tartarica;  Red  Tartarian 
Tree    Honeysuckle;    Double    White   Haw- 
thorn, Crategus  oxycantha,  alba  pi.;  Double 
Pink  Hawthorn;   Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Ca- 
lycanlhus  florida;  Dwarf  White  Horse  Chest- 
nut, Pav'ia  macrostachya;  Fragrant  Clethra, 
Clethra  alnifolia;    Oak-leavod  Hydrangea 
Hydrangea   qiurcifolia;    Venetian    Sumac, 
Rhuscotinus;  Purple  Burning-bush,  Euony- 
mus  atropurpureus;  Buffalo  Berry,  male  and 
female,  Shepherdia  argcntia. 

The  foregoing  will  furnish  a  succession 
of  flowers  or  ornamental  fruit  from  March 
to  November. 

A  selection  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  oj 
rapid  and  bulky  groicth,  suited  for  masses  or 


screens,  for  immediate  cfTect,  is  the  follow- 
ing: Common  Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare; 
Carolina  Syringo,  P hi/ adclphus  gran di/l 0771s; 
English  Fly  Honeysuckle,  Lfmicera  xylos- 
teu7n;  Cornelian  Cherry,  Co7nus  mascula; 
Common  White  Lilac,  Sijringa  vulgaris, 
alb.;  English  Filberts,  Coryhis  avellana; 
Common  Buckthorn,  RJianmus  cathartica; 
Sea  Buckthorn,  Hippophea  rhamTvoides. 

A  feiv  of  the  fi7iest  hardy  viiies,  or  cli7nb- 
i?ig  shrubs,  are  the  following:  Large  Flower- 
ing Trumpet  Creeper,  Bignonia  grandiflora; 
Queen  of  the  Prairies  Rose,  Rosa  ratiafolia; 
Chinese  Wistaria,  Wistaria  sinejisis;  Sweet- 
scented  Clematis,  Clematis  jiam7nul a;  Dou- 
ble Purple  Clematis,  C  verticella,  pi.; 
Monthly  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera 
bclgica;  Chinese  Twining  Honeysuckle,  L. 
flexuosa;  Yellow  Monthly  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera  fiazerii. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hai  dy  shrubs, 
re7narkablejor  thefragra7ice  of  their  flowers : 
Mezereum,  Daphne  mezereum;  Fragrant 
Clethra,  Clethra  alnifolia;  Missouri  Cur- 
rant, Ribes  aureum;  Sweet-scented  Magno- 
lia, Magnolia  glauca;  Chinese  AVhite  do., 
M.  conspicua;  Chinese  Purple  do.,  M.  pur- 
purea; Soulange's  do.,  M.  so7ilangia7ia; 
Common  Syringo,  Philadelphus  corona7ius; 
Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Calycanthus  florida. 
Fragra7it  vines  or  climbiiig  shrubs:  Persian 
and  other  Lilacs  ;  Sweet-scented  Clematis, 
C.  fla7nmula;  Chinese  Wistaria,  Wistaria 
sine7isis;  Chinese  Twining  Honeysuckle, 
Lo7iicera  flexuosa;  Monthly  Fragrant  do., 
L.  Belgica;  White  Jasmine,  Jasmi7ium  offi- 
cinale. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  loill  groTv  in 
wet  places:  Willow-leaved  Sporia,  Spo7'ia 
salicifolia;  Tomentosa  do.,  S.  tomentosa; 
Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Aphalanthus  occiden- 
talis;  Leatherwood,  Dirca  pahiatris;  Sweet 
Willow,  Salex  lucida,  and  all  other  willows  ; 
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Clethra,  C.  abiifolia;  Spicewood,  Lcnints 
benzoin;  Winterberry,  Prinos  verticilla- 
tus. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  will  grow  in 
dry,  poor  soil :   Privet,  Ligustruvi  vulgare; 


Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  catharticus;  Buffalo- 
berry,  Shepherdia  argeniia;  Bloody  Dog-- 
wood,  Corniis  sanguinea;  Snowberry,  Sym- 
phoria  racemosa;  Jersey  Tea,  Ceanothus  amc- 
ricanus,  &cC. 


FOREIGN   NOTICES. 


A  "Mouth-Water"  for 
PoMOLOGisTs. — We  find  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Revue 
liorticole,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  splendid  new 
cherry  brought  to  light  in 
the  interior  of  France.  If 
it  sustains  the  character 
given,  it  will  rank  at  the 
head  of  all  cherries  for  size 
and  beauty,  and  probably 
will  equal  any  of  the  large 
varieties  in  flavor.  Our 
outline  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  plate  accompanying 
the  description.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  (beau  rouge  Ver- 
million) is  as  striking  as  its 
size. 

As  the  first  few  trees  of 
this  superb  new  fruit  were 
only  offered  for  sale  in 
France  last  autumn,  we  pre- 
sume it  will  not  find  its  way 
to  this  country  till  the  au- 
tumn of  the  present  year. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  most 
ardent  of  our  pomological 
friends  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  description  which 
follows. — Ed. 


Great  Bigarreau  of 
Mezel.  Bigarreaux  Mon- 
streaux  de  Mezel — This 
magnificent  variety  has  been 
discovered  at  Mezel,  a  vil- 
lage of  Limague,  a  short 
distance  from  Clermont- 
Ferrand.* 

The  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  new  fruit  were 
given,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Jluvergne,  in  the  report 
of  M.  H.  Lecoq,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  society.  We 
extract  here  the  part  rela- 
ting to  this  tree. 


*  Puy      de 
France. — Ed. 


Dome,      central 


Fig.  107.     Great  Bigarreau  Cherry 
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'•'  Our  honorable  oollcnciie,  M.  Ligier  pe  i.a 
pRADE,  liiui  l'ri>(]iu'ntlv  siiokcn  to  us  of  a  new  cliorry 
which  lie  had  i.ii.served  on  his  estate  at  Me/.ol. 
This  vear,  wishin^^  to  he  assured  respecting  the  qua- 
lities'and  ori-xin  ol'  this  iVuit,  M.  Limner  requested  the 
Society  to  dciejiate  a  committee  lor  its  examination, 
and  Messrs.  Carlier,  Bravy,  and  Martial  de 
Champelour  were  apjiointed  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
to  prove  the  merits  of  this  novelty.  A  messayre  from 
M.  Ligier  announced  its  maturity  on  the  18th  of 
June,  and  the  ei)minittec  liastened  to  reply  to  his 
appeal.  A  lady  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was 
desirous  to  join  us,  in  order  to  taste  and  appreciate 
the  new  fruit,  of  which  she  gives  a  faithful  portrait, 
finely  and  richly  colored.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  some  of  us  were  beneath  the  cherry-tree, 
and  others  fairly  among  its  branches.  It  stands  in 
a  vineyard  a  sliort  distance  from  the  elegant  chateau 
now  being  Imilt  by  M.  Ligier. 

The  fruit  was  abundant,  and,  as  is  often  the  ease 
with  the  Bigarreaus,  their  season  of  ripening  was 
unequal,  so  that  the  tree  bore,  at  once,  cherries  of 
a  deep  brownish  purple,  others  red  on  one  side  only, 
and  others  again  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  flesh-tint. 
The  tree  was  tall,  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and 
grafted  low  on  the  stock. 

"  The  cherries  were  most  abundant ;  and  sorne  of 
the  upper  branches  were  bending  under  their  weight 
in  the  most  graceful  manner. 

"  The  weight  of  this  fruit  is  remarkable.  Some  of 
the  cherries  Xveighed  ten  grammca  (6^  dwts.)  each, 
and,  on  an  average,  eleven  of  them,  weighed  accu- 
rately, completed  a  heciograinme  (nearly  a  fifth  of  a 
lb.,)  which  gives  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cherries 
for  a  kilogramme  (2  lbs.  3^  oz.  av.,)— an  enormous 
weight  when  compared  with  that  of  other  known 
cherries. 

One  of  the  cherries  measured  0'".083  (nearly  four 
inches)  of  circumference  in  breadth,  and  0"'.090  of 
circumference  in  height.*  When  we  add,  that  the 
season  was  not  a  favorable  one,  and  that  the  fruit 
was  affected  by  a  species  of  blight  which  has  ap- 
peared several  times  at  Limague  during  their  ripen- 
ing, and  therefore  they  had  not  acquired  the  size 
that  a  favorable  year  would  have  given  them,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  fruit,  which  we  were  requested 
to  examine  and  test  may  be  apjjreciated. 

"  The  form  is  oval,  slightly  llatlened  on  the  sides, 
a  little  obtuse  at  the  base,  slightly  irregular  on  the 
surface,  concave  at  the  point  where  the  stalk  is  in- 
serted, which  is  slender  and  of  middling  length. 

"  The  skin  is  a  fine  verniiliion  red,  mingled  with 
carmine,  glossy  and  brilliantly  polished  on  the  sur- 
face. The  flesh  is  rose-colored,  lirra  though  melt- 
ing, sweet  {seurie,)  and  very  good.  The  pit  is 
small. 

"  The  tree  is  very  vigorous.  We  measured  leaves, 
taken,  indeed,  from  a  young  graft,  of  which  the 
length  was  ()".19  (TJ  inches,)  and  the  width  O'".!!, 
giant  foliage,  which  gives  the  tree  a  foreign  as- 
pect. 

"  Some  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  are  growing 
at  Mezel ;  they  are  all  of  the  same  age,  and  all 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  fruil  represented  in  the  pUite   are 
not  60  great  as  those  stated  in  the  report. 


grafted.  Nevertheless,  the  cherry  of  M.  Ligier 
appears  to  us  entirely  new,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  and  best  Bigar- 
reau  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We  believe  it  to  be 
unknown  except  at  Mezel,  where,  without  doubt,  it 
has  originated  accidentally.  These  grafts  having 
been  gathered  by  persons  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  fruit,  it  has  thus  been  rescued  from  destruction 
and  oblivion 

"  Trees  of  this  variety  will  be  for  sale  this  autumn 
(1846,)  at  the  horticultural  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Bravy  &.Co.,  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  LECoci." 


Superphosphate  of  Lime. — When  a  small  por- 
tion of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  seeds 
when  sown,  in  sullicient  quantity  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  limed  over,  the  seeds  germi- 
nate quicker  and  stronger,  more  especially  m  the 
case  of  old  seeds  ;  and  it  is  also  found  that  the 
plants  are  less  liable  to  damp  olf,  or  be  injured  by 
insects. — Geo-  Gordon  in  Jour.  Hort.  Soc. 


Dwarf  Dahlias  for  Bedding. — The  Dahlia  is 
well  adapted  for  growing  dwarf,  in  the  manner  of 
Verbenas,  and  in  this  way  makes  flower  beds  of  the 
most  gorgeous  appearance.  The  management  re- 
quired is  by  no  means  diffieult,  though  it  needs  con- 
siderable attention  to  produce  a  fine  eflect.  Those 
sorts  only  should  be  chosen  which  are  naturally  of  a 
dwarf  habit,  and  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  this 
class  now  in  cultivation,  t'le  selection  is  not  dilficult. 
In  planting  them,  they  should  be  jdaced  as  nearly 
flat  as  possible  ;  as  fast  as  the  shoots  grow,  they 
should  be  fastened  down,  not  in  the  usual  way  with 
pegs  only,  but  with  small  pieces  of  bass  matting 
tied  to  a  long  wooden  peg  ;  the  bass  should  be  tied 
loosely  around  the  shoot,  allowing  free  room  for  fu- 
ture growth,  and  the  peg  may  be  gradual)}-  driven 
deeper  into  the  soil  as  the  downward  growth  ren- 
ders it  safe — without  this  care  the  shoots  are  apt  to 
be  broken.  This  applies  principally  to  the  leading 
shoots  ;  the  laterals  being  left  to  grow  to  flower  up- 
ward, they  will  generally  require  thinning,  as  this 
mode  of  growing  them  increases  their  natural  luxu- 
riance greatly.  The  following  sorts  are  well  ada|)t- 
ed  to  this  sort  of  culture  : — Marchioness  of  Ormon- 
de (Browne's)  clear  white,  tipped  with  violet-pur- 
ple ;  Dazzle  (Keyne's,)  rich  dark  scarlet;  Duch- 
ess of  St.  Albans  (Whales,)  delicate  primrose,  tip- 
ped with  mulberry;  Bermondsey  Bee  (Proctor's,) 
deep  purple;  Orange  superb  (Dod's,)  dark  orange; 
Lady  Grey  (Harrison's,)  light  lilac.  There  are 
many  others  equally  good,  but  these  I  have  tried 
with  complete  success. — /.,  London  Hort  Mag. 


Late  Raspberries. — Mr.  John  Mearns  thus  de- 
scribes his  mode  of  obtaining  a  strong  autumnal 
crop  of  late  Raspberries: — "In  May  remove  the 
young  fruit-bearing  shoots  from  the  stalks  or  canes, 
leaving,  in  some  cases,  one  or  two  ej-es;  in  others 
cutting  them  clear  off.  Under  either  plan,  they 
show  an  abundance  of  vigorous  shoots,  frequently 
three  or  four  from  each  eye,  which  produce  plenty 
of  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of  July;  and  on  these 
a  good  crop  9f  line  raspberries  is  borne  in  August, 
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when  all  the  regular  produce  on  the  plants  not  thus 
treated,  is  consumed. 


Splendid  new  Aqttatic  Plant. — Curtis'  Bota- 
nical Magazine  for  the  present  month  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  a  history  of  Victoria  regia,  the  mo^^t  no- 
ble of  all  aquatics,  and  of  which  living  plants  exist 
in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  at  Kew.  We  need 
not  say  that  Sir  William  Hooker  has  done  justice  to 
his  subject.  In  addition  to  a  sketch  of  the  royal 
plant  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet  waters  in 
which  it  loves  to  dwell,  we  are  presented  M'ith  many 
details  of  its  structure,  never  before  published. 
The  living  plants  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were 
raised  from  Bolivian  seeds  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful investigators  of  the  Natural  History  of  South 
America.  Wc  must  refer  to  this  interesting  mono- 
graph for  full  information  respecting  the  plant,  our 
limited  space  not  permitting  us  to  extract  more 
than  the  lollowing  memorandum,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bridges  : 

"During  my  stay  at  the  Indian  town  of  Santa 
Anna,  in  the  province  of  Moxos,  Republic  of  Boli- 
via, during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1S45,  I 
made  daily  shooting  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  In 
one  of  these,  I  had  the  good  fortune  (whilst  riding 
along  the  woody  banks  of  the  river  Yacuma,  one  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mamore)  to  come  sud- 
denly on  a  beautiful  pond,  or  rather  small  lake,  em- 
bosomed in  the  forest,  M'here,  to  my  delight  and  as- 
tonishment, I  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  '  the 
Queen  of  Aquatics,'  the  Victoria  regia !  There 
were  at  least  fifty  flowers  in  view,  and  Bclzoni  could 
not  have  felt  more  rapture  at  his  JEgyptian  discove- 
ries than  I  did  in  beholding  the  beautiful  and  novel 
sight  before  me,  such  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  Englishmen  to  witness.  Fain  would  I  have 
plunged  into  the  lake  to  procure  specimens  of  the 
magnificent  flowers  and  leaves  ;  but  knowing  that 
these  waters  abounded  in  alligators,  I  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  advice  of  my  guide,  and  my 
own  experience  of  similar  places. 

'■  The  Victoria  grows  in  4  to  6  feet  of  water,  pro- 
ducing leaves  and  flowers,  which  rapidly  decay,  and 
give  place  to  others.  From  each  plant  there  are 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  leaves  on  the  surface, 
but  even  these,  in  parts  of  the  lake  where  the  plants 
were  numerous,  almost  covered  the  surface  of  the 
water,  one  leaf  touching  the  other.  I  observed  a 
beautiful  aquatic  bird,  {Parra  sp.?)  walk  with  much 
ease  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  many  of  the  Mmcicapi- 
d<e  find  food  and  a  resting-place  on  them.  The 
plant  occupies  almost  exclusively  the  water,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  floating  aquatics  of  small  di- 
mensions, amongst  which  I  saw  a  beautiful  Utricu- 
laria. 

"  The  blossoms  rise  six  and  eight  inches  above 
the  surface,  expanding  first  in  the  evening,  when 
they  are  pure  white  ;  changing  finally  (and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun)  to  a  most  beautiful  pink  or  rose 
color  ;  flowers  may  be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  par- 
taking of  every  tinge  between  the  two  hues,  the  re- 
cently expanded  being  pure  white  and  the  adult  ro- 
sy, almost  sinking  under  the  water  to  ripen  its  seed 
and  produce  a  new  race  of  plants  when  required. 


The  largest  flowers  I  saw,  measured  from  ten  inch- 
es to  one  foot  in  diameter. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.  Those  I  collected  for  pre- 
serving in  spirits  were  unexpanded,  but  on  the  point 
of  opening  ;  on  arriving  at  the  Government  House, 
in  the  town.  I  deposited  them  in  my  room,  and  re- 
turning after  dark,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  all 
had  blown  and  were  exhaling  a  most  delightful 
odor,  which  at  first  I  compared  to  a  rich  Pine-apple, 
afterwards  to  a  Melon,  and  then  to  the  Cherimoya ; 
but  indeed  it  resembled  none  of  these  fruits,  and  I  at 
length  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  a  most  deli- 
cious scent,  unlike  cverj^  other,  and  peculiar  to  the 
noble  flower  that  produced  it. 

Josling's  St.  Albans  Grape — It  is  but  seldom 
that  a  seedling  Grape  is  obtained  which  can  be  re- 
commended in  preference  to  those  varieties  that 
have  been  long  in  cultivation  ;  and  still  more  rarely 
do  seedlings  possess  any  of  that  peculiarly  rich 
flavor  which  characterises  the  Muscats  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Frontignans.  A  Grape  having  the  high 
qualities  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  not  liable  to 
shank  and  shrivel  as  every  gardener  is  aware  the 
Frontignans  aie  too  apt  to  do,  must  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition ;  and  such  the  seedling  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  notice  will  undoubtedly  prove.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Josling,  Seedsman,  &c. 
St.  Albans,  from  seed  sown  about  six  years  a^o  ; 
and  a  notice  of  its  fruit  appeared  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  1845,  page  660,  as  being  excellent,  rich 
and  sugary,  with  a  Frontignan  flavor  ;  and  that  the 
variety  was  deserving  of  extensive  circulation.  This 
year  fruit  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Regent-street,  September  1st.  for  v.-hich 
a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded.  The  bunch, 
supported  by  a  strong  footstalk,  is  very  long  and  ta- 
pering, with  strong  diverging  shoulders.  The  ber- 
ries are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  White  Fron- 
tignan, round,  greenish-white,  acquiring  a  tin<re  of 
golden-yellow  when  well  ripened.  Flesh  rather 
firmer  than  that  of  the  Frontignan  grapes,  but  not 
so  firm  as  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very 
rich  and  sugary,  with  a  Frontignan  flavor.  The 
leaves,  in  their  general  outline,  are  tolerably  round, 
their  lobes  not  deep,  but  the  serratures  are  tolera- 
bly sharp  ;  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are 
remarkably  glabrous,  and  slighly  tinged  with  red. 
On  the  whole,  the  leaves  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 
the  berries,  however,  differ  in  being  decidedly  round, 
like  those  of  the  Frontignans  ;  but  the  leaves  of 
the  latter  are  not  glabrous,  being  furnished  with 
bristly  hairs  at  and  near  the  axils  of  the  veins  be- 
neath. It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  va- 
riety known.  The  following  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Josling  in  reply  to  inquiries  resjiecting  this  ex- 
cellent Grape  : — '"  About  six  years  ago  I  sowed 
some  seeds  of  Grapes  disfigured  b}'  wasps,  of  the 
White  Muscat,  White  Hamburgh,  or  Large  White 
Nice,  White  Muscadine,  and  White  Sweet-water ; 
the  Frontignan  I  did  not  grow  at  the  time.  These 
were  gathered  and  sown  promiscuously,  so  that  I 
can  not  say  positively  from  which  of  these  sorts  the 
variety  in  question  has  originated.     My  opinion  is, 
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that  it  is  bctwocn  the  White  Nice  nnd  tho  Muscat ; 
those  jrrew  siilc  liv  side.  In  the  l'nll()\vin<j:  itiitiimii, 
after  the  .seedlinirs  eiiiiie  up,  two  were  pluiiled  liy 
tlie  side  of  eiieli  vine  alreiidy  iiit)%viii<r  ;  ami  the 
shoots  trained  up  tho  ral'lers  inside.  iSlost  of  these 
have  fruited,  liut  prnvini:  worthless  liave  since  been 
cut  nwav.  I  reserved  three,  besides  the  one  which 
is  the  sidijeet  of  tiiis  eouununieation,  but  they  are 
much  inferior  to  it.  For  this  I  tuade  s])aec  by  cut- 
tiuii  away  tlie  original  vine,  a  lihiek  IIanibury:h,  by 
the  si(h;  of  wliieli  it  was  pbuited.  It  dilfers  most 
distinetlv  from  the  White  Froiitiirnan,  from  the  time 
of  showin^r  fruit,  until,  and  when,  ripe.  In  showing 
its  fruit  the  branches  arc  very  hinir,  on  amazin<rly 
stout  footstalks,  which  strut  diagonally  from  the 
vino  in  a  manner  very  dillerent  from  any  I  grow. 
At  this  stage  they  are  very  cons])icuous  throughout 
the  house.  After  this  the  berries  assume  a  dark- 
green  color  ;  the  Front igniin  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  it 
shoulders,  the  Front ignan  does  not ;  the  bunch  ta- 
pers to  a  point,  the  Fronlignan  is  more  cylindrical ; 
the  footstalk  throughout  the  bunch  is  very  stili',  the 
Frontignan  hangs  loosely.  In  flavor  it  approaches 
tho  Frontignan  more  than  any  other  grape  ;  but 
even  in  this  respect,  it  differs  materially,  the  berry 
in  the  mouth  having  more  substance,  and  being  more 
suirary  and  sweetmeat  like  ;  when  rijie  it  assumes 
a  durk-irold  color.  The  berries  have  their  pedicles 
well  extended,  so  that  irmch  thinning  is  not  rccpiired. 
With  regard  to  the  foliage,  on  first  i)rcaking,  it  has 
not  that  white  mealy  appearance  which  the  Fron- 
titruaiis  have  ;  it  more  resembles  the  Black  Ham- 
burirh  in  all  its  habits  of  growth.  In  ripening,  this 
variety  is  rather  later  than  the  Frontignan,  and  has 
not  shanked  with  me,  nor  shrivelled  in  the  berry,  as 
does  the  Frontignan.  I  have  grown  30  rafters  of 
Grapes  in  three  houses,  of  the  leading  kinds,  within 
the  last  sixteen  years,  and  I  can  assert  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly distinct  from  any  that  I  grow.  Its  habit  of 
•rrowth  is  strong  and  robust ;  and  altogether  I  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  variety."  In  this  opinion  I  con- 
cur.— Thompson,  in  Journal  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Prize  for  a  Blue  Dahlia — The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Edinburgh  has  ofFered  a  prize  of  £'A)00 
for  that  supposed  im|)0ssibi)y,  a  6/we  flowered  Dah- 
lia: and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Dublin,  has 
since  ollered  double  that  sum,  £2000. 

We  have  always  been  numbered  among  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  progress  of  horticulture. 
But  we  sto|)  here,  to  express  the  feefing  vvhich  the 
perusal  of  this  programme  awakens.  To  propose 
a  prize  of  fifty  thousaml  francs  for  a  Dahlia,  in 
Ireland;  in  that  unhappy  country  where  famine 
has  become  a  national  disease,  an  endemic  mala- 
dy— it  is  an  insult  to  public  misery  .' — Revue  Hort. 


Improvement  of  the  Persimmon. — We  observe 
in  the  Bon  Jardinier,  that  two  intelligent  French 
horticulturists,  Messrs.  Regnier  and  Audirert, 
have  been  raising  seedlings  of  our  native  Persim- 
rnon,  {Diospyrus  viginiana,)  in  the  hope  of  produ- 
cing finally  an  excellent  edible  fruit. 

Their  edorts  have  already  been  attended  with 
the  most  promising  results.  M.  Aupibert  has 
produced  a  seedling  with  large  round  fruit,  double 


the  size  of  (he  original  species,  the  flavor  of  which, 
''  recalls  that  of  a  mirabelle  plum." 

1\1.  Hkyniek's  best  seedling,  be  has  named  Pla- 
qvcjiiinivr  I'tcrqiiin,  Piercpiin's  Persimmon,  in  hon- 
or t)f  one  of  his  friends.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  hen"s  *^f:f;,  oval  acuminate,  of  a  gulden  yellow 
color,  and  an  agreeable  flavor. 

These  gentlemen  intenil  continuing  their  experi- 
ments with  sticcessive  generations  of  Persimmons, 
raiseil  I'rom  these  new  varieties,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tliey  will  be  rewarded  at 
last  by  a  variety  which  will  prove  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  dessert. 


Hari.s  A?fD  RAnniTS. — We  have  been  much 
troubled  with  them  for  years,  and  have  tricil  tar, 
oil,  soot,  lime,  siring  tarred  antl  oiled,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1S43,  we  had  a 
fine  plantation  of  Stunner  Pippins  spoiled  in  one 
night,  as  well  as  other  young  apple  trees.  So  very 
destructive  are  these  creatures,  that  we  deter- 
mined upon  having  every  plant  of  crab  and  ajiole 
removed  into  another  garden  ;  but  one  of  our  men 
observing  that  he  had  seen  brimstone  tried,  and 
that  it  had  the  desired  effect,  we  immediately  set 
to  work  and  madea  quantity  of  large  matches,  like 
those  used  for  suffocating  bees,  anil  stuck  them 
about  the  ground,  (the  matches  were  not  lighted;) 
and  since  using  them  thus,  not  a  leaf  has  been 
touched.  As  to  Rabbits  not  eating  Rhododendron, 
we  have  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  for  on  a  piece  of 
land  where  we  have  not  useil  matches,  the  Rhwlo- 
dendrons  are  bitten  ofT  as  clean,  as  if  the  pruning 
shears  had  been  at  work  on  them.  In  very  severe 
weather,  Rabbits  have  been  known  to  attack,  and 
bark  the  stems  of  standard  Roses.  We  melted  the 
sulphur  in  an  iron  pot,  and  when  hot  ilipped  the 
matches,  which  were  made  by  winding  tow,  rags, 
or  anything  we  could  lay  hold  of,  round  sticks  and 
firmly  binding  it  on. — S.  &  J.  D.  Sturmere.  Gard. 
Chron. 

Wood  for  Coffins. — This  a  grave  subject,  and 
has  enlisted  the  attentiou  of  an  English  paper, 
which  says  married  people  should  be  buried  in 
pear  tree  coffins,  chronologists  in  ilale  tree,  brick- 
layers and  plasterers  in  lime  tree,  pugilists  in  box 
wood,  schoolmasters  in  birch,  old  bachelors  in 
elder  tree,  cowards  in  trembling  aspen,  the  honest 
tar  in  sturdy  oak.  The  list  may  be  extended  by 
adding:  Misers  in  chest-nut,  inconsolate  maidens 
in  pine,  democrats  in  hickory,  whigs  in  ash,  poli- 
ticians in  slippery  elm,  authors  in  pop(u)lar,  mil- 
lionaires in  plum,  oUl  soakers  in  cherry,  pretty 
women  in  sugar  maple,  handsome  folks  in  dog- 
wood, clam-catchers  in  beech,  soldiers  in  lance- 
wood  and  hard-hack,  dairy-maids  in  butter-nut, 
dandies  in  spruce,  fishermen  in  bass-wood,  poets  in 
laurel,  horsc-jockies  in  horse-chestnut,  hatters  in 
fir,  shoemakers  in  their  own  tree,  blacksmiths  in 
iron-wooil,  book-binders  in  boards,  lovers  in  the 
tulip  tree  and  sigh-press,  coquettes  in  witch-hazel, 
travelers  in  sandal -wood,  gardeners  in  rose- wood, 
landscape  painters  in  birds-eye  maple,  carpenters 
in  plane-tree,  misanthropes  in  crab-apple,  odd- 
fellows in  the  palm  tree. 

The  following  may  also  be  considered  very  ap- 
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propriate  plants  for  decorating-  the  graves  of  dif-  |  astronomers  night-shade,  upholsterers  fringe-tree, 
ferent  craftsmen,  professional  men,  &,c.  Watch  dry-goodsnien  calico  plant,  fortune  hunters  mary- 
makers  the  "  four  o'clock "  and  thyme,  sextons  gold,  spendthrifts,  the  billberry,  scribblers  the 
of    churches    canterbury-bell,    surgeons    boneset,  \  calamus  or  jonquille,  cooks  the  pansy  or  buttercup. 
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Planting  in  CEMirrERiES. — A  friend  in  New- 
York,  desires  some  hints  on  "the  best  mode  ofen- 
ciosing  cemetery  lots."  We  have  already  express- 
ed our  strong  disapprobation  of  most  of  the  iron 
railings  now  so  much  in  fashion  for  this  purpose — 
both  as  being  tasteless  in  themselves,  and  associated 
with  the  areas  And  front  door  steps  of  cities,  and  as 
destro3'ing  the  feeling  of  repose  and  rui-al  beauty 
which  should  pervatle  a  cemetery. 

Where  these  railings  already  exist  and  cannot 
well  be  removed,  we  would  obviate  the  objection 
to  them  by  wreathing  them  about  with  some  hardy 
and  beautiful  vines,  or  twining  shrubs.  The  most 
desirable  for  this  purpose,  that  occur  to  us  at  the 
moment  are  the  following:  Chinese  twining  hon- 
eysuckle, (Lonicera  Jlexuosa,)  with  fine,  dark,  sub- 
evergreen  foliage  and  fragrant  flowers;  Chinese 
Wistaria,  (W.  sinensis,)  a  luxuriant  vine,  with  long 
clusters  of  pale  lilac  blossoms;  and  the  Periploca 
or  Virginian  silk,  (Periploca  grcpca,)  with  rich 
green  leaves  and  curious  brownish  tlowers.  One 
plant  of  these  would  soon  make  a  rich  drapery  over 
a  piece  of  iron  railing  8  or  10  feet  long.  A  plant 
or  two  of  the  Sweet-scented  clematis  (Clematis 
Jlammula)  might  be  mingled  with  the  loregoing 
in  planting.  Its  small  foliage  would  be  of  no  val. 
ue  in  covering  the  iron  work,  but  its  delicate  show- 
ers of  pale  star-like  blossoms  would  have  a  most 
pleasing  effect  in  summer,  when  in  bloom,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  delicious  perfume. 

For  an  evergreen  hedge,  as  an  enclosure  to  a  ceme- 
tery lot,  and  we  consider  it  the  most  appropri- 
ate— we  think  there  is  nothing  on  the  whole  like 
the  Arbor  Vitce.  This  plant,  as  it  grows  on  the  Hud- 
son, is  almost  a  fac-simile,  in  its  tapering  conical 
outline  and  general  effect,  of  tlie  Evergreen  Cypress 
of  the  South  of  Europe — so  long  a  favorite  in  cemete- 
ries abroad.  Its  color  is  a  rather  more  cheerful  hue 
of  green,  and  therefore  more  agreeable  in  our  eyes. 
Planted  and  treated  as  a  hedge,  it  may,  by  shearing 
it  annually,  (and  no  plant  bears  shearing  better,) 
be  kept  down  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  Or  if  it 
is  left  to  grovv  untrimmed  it  will  at  last  form  a 
thick  screen  or  enclosure,  say  15  feet  high.  'J'he 
latter  we  must  confess  suits  our  feeling  of  the  se- 
clusion and  privacy  which  should  shield  the  last 
place  of  repose  of  a  private  individual,  far  better 
than  the  open  garish  display  of  iron  fence  and 
sculptured  sione  which  catches  the  eye  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

A  very  neat  and  pretty  hedge  for  a  cemetery  lot, 
growing  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  requir- 
ing very  little  care,  may  be  formed  by  planting  the 
well  known  Double  White  Scotch  Rose  (Double 
Burnet,  of  some.)  Its  foliage  and  thick,  compact 
habit   of  growth,   render   it   pretty  through    the 


whole  season,  and  in  May  it  is  thickly  studded 
with  its  delicate  little  white  roses.  Privet  very 
speedily  makes  a  thick  hedge  of  foliage,  and  is  ve- 
ry well  atlapted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  pleasing 
evergreen  shrub,  lately  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dens, and  which  we  notice  is  already  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Philadelphia  nurseries — the  Japan 
Euonymus, (variegated  leaved)  will  make  an  excel- 
lent low  hedge  or  border  for  enclosures  of  this 
kind. 


Pruning  the  Peach  Tree. — This  is  the  season 
in  the  Northern  States,  for  "  sliortening-in"  the 
young  wood  of  bearing  peach  trees,  as  recommend- 
ed in  our  work  on  Fruits,  page  259. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  merits  of  this 
mode  of  pruning  the  peach,  are  beginning  to  be  ve- 
ry generally  appreciated  among  our  cultivators. 
We  consider  it  the  most  important  point  in  peach 
culture,  antl  cannot  too  often,  or  too  strongly,  im- 
press its  value  upon  our  readers. 

Last  summer,  we  were  sliown,  by  a  market  gar- 
dener, a  row  of  fine,  thrifiy  standard  peach  trees, 
5  years  planted.  There  were  eight  trees  in  the 
row.  Two  of  them  had  been  regularly  shortened- 
in,  in  the  month  of  April,  over  the  whole  s'irface 
of  the  last  year's  growth,  cutting  back  just  half  the 
young  wood.  The  other  six  were  allowed  to  re- 
main without  any  pruning. 

The  two  trees  that  had  been  shortened-in,  bore 
a  good  crop  of  very  large  and  handsome  fruit, 
which  readily  sold  for  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
bushel  in  New-York  market.  The  shortening-in 
had  of  course  taken  away  half  the  blossom  buds  at 
once,  and  given  the  whole  vigor  of  the  tree  to  the 
remainder. 

The  other  six  trees  were  overloaded  with  fruit 
to  such  a  degree  that  man}^  of  the  branches  were 
broken  with  its  weight,  which  caused  the  gum  to 
ooze  out,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  premature 
decay  of  the  trees.  The  fruit  being  so  very  abun- 
dant was  of  course  under  medium  size,  and  neither 
high  flavored,  nor  hantlsome  in  appearance.  It  was 
sold  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Neeil  we  add  any- 
thing more  to  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  finest 
or  the  most  saleable  fruit. 


Notes  vrom  Piiir.ADEr.i'in a. — The  general  bu- 
siness of  horticulture  may  be  said  never  to  have  been 
more  prosperous  here  than  it  now  is.  There  has 
been  a  demand  this  winter  for  more  boutpiets  than 
could  be  supjilieil;  a  more  enikiring  evidence,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Quv  great  staple 
of  green-houses,  the  Camellia,  retains  its|)lace*nd 
price,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  that 
are  annually  propagated.     In  the  language  of  the 
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nionoy-niarkcl,  Camellias  "are  in  request,  and  pri- 
CCS  have  rather  an  iipwani  lonilenry."  One  oTour 
principal  cultivators  potlcil_/'(;i//-  thotiminti  fil ants  \asl 
season,  ami  Ihissprinjj  will  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion to  4i.r  thoiisuiiil  more.  A  new  market  is  just 
openinpr  in  the  great  West,  where  taste  is  surely 
making  its  way.  A  good  Camcllia;y/art/a/ioH  is  a 
good  investment. 

This  beautiful  flower  has  probably  not  yet  been 
seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  among  us.  If  some 
enterprising  man  of  taste  would  erect  a  Conserva- 
tory, in  sucli  a  manner  that  it  could  be  removed  in 
summer,  and  i)lant  Camellias  in  the  ground,  where 
their  roots  would  have  a  lair  chance  to  extenil  them, 
selves  thoroughly  in  good  deep  soil,  we  might  soon 
see  Camellias  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with 
flowers  in-obably  gi'eatly  enlarged.  Will  not  some 
of  our  amateurs  try  it  !  As  a  si)eculation,  it  would 
answer  well;  very  little  heat  would  be  required, 
and  the  plants  would  grow  rapidly. 

Among  the  very  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
plants  of  this  neighborhood,  little  known  elsewhere, 
is  the  Xclumbiiun  luteitrn,  An  a(iuatic  plant,  that  has 
taken  root  and  nourishes  admiralily  in  Hollanders' 
Creek,  a  mile  or  two  below  Philadelphia.  Both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  superb.  The  Messrs.  Lan- 
DRETH  formerly  succeeded  in  growing  it  very  suc- 
cesslully  in  a  pond  in  their  ganlen.  The  roots  were 
obtained  in  July,  and  tied  up  in  earth  with  some 
straw,  the  stalk  and  leaves  being  then  in  perfection. 
The  bundle  was  thrown  into  the  rain-water  pond, 
and  here  it  flourished  perfectly,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  two  feet  across.  It  appears  to 
me  this  elegant  foreigner  might  be  successful  in 
every  gentleman's  park  with  proper  care;  anil  sure 
I  am  no  such  elegant  aquatic  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  supposed  to  have  originateil  from  some 
seed  dropped  from  a  ship  that  wintered  in  the  creek 
a  "long  lime  ago."  J.J.S.  Philadelphia,  March, 
1847. 

Remarks. — This  superb  Lotus,  or  Water  Lilly, 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent,  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  a  not  unusual  inhabitant  of  the  lakes 
in  the  SuUthern,  though  very  rare  in  the  Northern 
or  Eastern  States.  Its  immense  flowers  and  leaves, 
more  than  treble  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  wa- 
ter lilies,  render  it  a  very  striking  object.  It  grows 
wild  in  Big  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Onfario.  Nuttai.t.,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  ^imcrican  Philosophical 
Society,  says  its  large  "  tubers  resemble  those  of  the 
sweet  i>otat(),  and  when  boiled  are,  as  farinaceous 
and  agreeable  as  the  potatoe,  and  are  employed  for 
food  by  the  Osage  and  other  Western  Indians." — Ed. 

Notes  on  fine  Pears. — The  pear  beinf^  a  fruit 
remarkably  liable  to  vary  in  quality  iVoni  external 
causes,  notices  of  those  l)cst  adapted  to  various  local- 
ities can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful.  The  remarks  of 
Cheever  Newhall,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, are  of  this  character.  Pcriiaps  a  notice  of 
some  celebrated  varieties,  as  produced  in  western 
New-York,  uiay  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Bloodgood  proves  to  be  a  decidedly  first-rate 
pear  ;  no  one  preceding,  or  ripening  with  it,  prov- 
ing its  equal  in  all  respects. 

Dearborn's  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best — nearly 
equal  to  the  Bloodgood,.  but  smaller  in  size. 


The  Skinless  is  one  of  the  freest  prnwcrs  of  nil 
pours,  is  aliiuulantly  productive,  and  always  bears 
fair  and  nnifoiinly  good  fruit,  though  not  ilccidcdly 
rich  and  liigli-llavorcd.  It  ri])cns  before  the  Blood- 
good, and,  all  i)oints  considered,  is  one  of  the  most 
iiesirablc  early  pears,  especially  on  clayey  soils. 

The  Jlndrews  is  a  line  pear — a  great  bearer  while 
the  tree  is  yet  young — and  the  fruit  fair  and  hand- 
some. But  it  proves  only  second-rate  in  richness, 
and  drops  early  from  the  tree,  often  befctre  the  fruit 
is  fully  grown,  and  usually  before  it  is  sufficiently 
matured  to  ripen  perfectly  within  doors. 

The  Urbanisle  is  an  excellent  pear,  but  too  acid 
[?  Ed.]  for  many  palates,  and  is  a  very  moderate 
bearer. 

The  same  objection  occurs  here  to  the  Passe  Col- 
mar  and  Easter  Beurre  as  at  Dorchester,  the  fruit 
very  rarely  attaining  perfection  under  ordinary  man- 
agement. 

The  Columbia  bears  very  fine  crops  of  large  fair 
fruit,  but  drops  too  early  from  the  tree. 

The  Flemish  Beauty  is  a  large,  fair,  and  produc- 
tive variety,  and,  though  not  of  first-rate  flavor, 
proves  worthy  of  ctiltivation. 

The  Jargonelle  is  a  fine  early  pear,  rather  coarse, 
but  (piite  rich  in  flavor,  and  needs,  indispensably, 
house-ripening,  not  only  to  perfect  its  flavor,  but  to 
prevent  the  incvital)le  rotting  at  the  core  when  left 
too  long  on  the  tree.  The  utility  of  house-ripening 
cannot  bo  too  frequently  and  strongly  urged  for  most 
varieties. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte,  once  in  five  or  six  years,  proves 
delicious  ;  at  other  times  it  is  tasteless  and  of  no 
value.     [Almost  uniformly  <food  here. — Ed.] 

The  Madeleine,  Scckel,  Bartlelt,  Virgalieu,  Gray 
Doyenne,  and  Winter  Nclis,  maintain  the  high  cha- 
racter given  them  elsewhere  ;  and  were  I  compel- 
led to  choose  hut  one  variety,  as  best,  for  its 
agreeable  and  delicious  flavor,  I  should  perhaps  se- 
lect the  Gray  Doyenni.  J.  J.  Thomas.  Macedon, 
3mo.8,  1847. 

The  Merits  of  FL0WERi>fG  Plants. — It  is  by 
no  means  an  uninteresting  or  useless  occupation,  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  aud  causes  of  the  pleasure  or 
indillerence  universally  felt  by  all  persons,  when 
witnessing  ditferent  kinds  of  plants  in  a  flowering 
state.  By  so  doing,  the  mind  is  led  at  once  to  ilis- 
card  all  those  vague  and  ambiguous  notions  which 
are  frequently  induced  by  extrinsic  circumstances 
or  personal  infirmities,  and  to  establish  definitive 
rules  for  our  future  guidance  and  regulation.  What 
is  termed  tade,  is,  we  know,  exceedingly  varied 
and  capricious;  but  there  are,  even  in  this,  certain 
essential  (jrinciples,  which  may  be  easily  reduced 
to  some  degree  of  order,  and  rendered  generally 
available. 

The  very  first  thing  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  observer  of  a  flowering  i)lant,  is  its  blossoms. 
If  these  are  very  numerous,  conspicuous,  and  of  bril- 
liant color,  all  other  characters  are  for  the  most 
part  forgotten,  and  it  is  pronounced  valuable.  But, 
when  the  flowers  have  faded,  it  is  frequently  disco, 
vered  that  the  plant  is  both  meagre  and  unsightly, 
and  so  continues  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  ease  in  which  it  is 
evident,  that  a  judgment  formed  upon  the  merits  of 
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a  plant  by  its  flowers  alone  is  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory and  improper.  Instances  of  a  contrary  nature 
might  be  adduced  to  show,  that  where  the  flowers 
are  small  and  inelegant,  the  whole  ajipearance  of 
the  plant  may  still  be  ornamental,  and  so  remain 
perpetually.  Again,  if  the  foliage  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion in  the  absence  of  flowers,  conclusions  equally 
erroneous  may  be  readily  deduced. 

To  determine  with  any  ilegree  of  accuracy  the 
general  character  of  a  plant,  every  feature  must  be 
strictly  scrutinized.  A  really  beautiful  object  of 
any  description,  is  one  in  which  all  the  parts  are  in 
some  measure  conformable  to  each  other;  and  this 
is  precisely  tlie  case  with  plants.  Symmetr)'^  and 
harmony  of  outline,  though  essential,  are  quite  in- 
sufficient to  constitute  beauty,  unless  every  compo- 
nent part  contribute  distinctly  and  individually  to 
create  that  harmony.  A  large,  coarse,  and  un- 
comely flower,  surmounting  a  slender  and  leafless 
stem,  is  certainly  far  from  being  a  graceful  object. 
In  the  same  manner,  an  insignificant  blossom,  bu- 
ried beneath  a  dense  mass  of  noble  foliage,  excites 
feelings  completely  the  opposite  of  admiration. 
Utility  is  not  a  constituent  of  beauty  in  plants; — 
theref\)re,  in  viewing  them,  it  must  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded, as  a  quality,  from  our  considerations. 

Next  to  the  general  conformity  of  the  different 
members  of  a  plant,  anil  the  adaptation  in  the  size 
and  contour  of  their  particular  organs,  their  surface 
and  color  may  be  examined.  These  apply  prin- 
cipally to  the  foliage  and  flowers.  Leaves  are  tech- 
nically termed  coarse,  when  they  are  large,  with 
great  and  numerous  inequalities  on  their  surface, 
and  covered  with  hairs,  bristles,  or  aculei.  None 
of  these  characteristics,  however,  are  independent 
criteria;  and  size,  especially,  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  real  beauty,  when  no  other  detractive 
quality  accompanies  it.  Unitedly,  the  preceding 
defects  constitute  the  coarseness  mentioned  above; 
while  precisely  the  contrary  properties  are  neces- 
sary to  true  elegance  or  handsomeness.  In  point  of 
color,  whether  it  be  light,  deep,  or  any  interme- 
diate shade,  the  tints  sliould  be  lively  and  clear; 
and  this  is  particularly  desirable  when  the  plants 
are  what  is  termed  evergreen. 

As  the  appearance  of  flowers  is  considerably  de- 
teriorated by  association  with  insignificant  or  slo- 
venly foliage,  so,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  fine 
foliage  alone  can  never  compensate  for  the  want  or 
inferiority  of  blossoms.  Flowers  are  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  a  plant,  how- 
ever  fugitive  they  may  be.  It  is  important  that 
they  stand  out  boldly  and  advantageously  to  view, 
that  their  form  be  symmetrical  (orasinear  it  as  pos. 
sible  in  each  case,)  but  chiefly  that  their  colors  be 
distinct,  bright,  and  agreeable. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  tlie  observer 
of  a  plant  is  lieterminetl  in  his  opinions  by  the  co- 
lor of  its  flowers.  But  this,  when  viewed  apart 
from  other  considerations,  is  the  result  of  an  erro- 
neous and  puerile  taste.  Hence  so  many  shabby- 
looking,  and  really  uninteresting  plants,  acquire  a 
degree  of  notoriety  purely  artificial,  and  which  in- 
variably subsides  when  the  novelty  of  its  object  has 
ceasetl.  By  this  means,  also,  persons  of  correct 
taste  wholly  disregard  popular  declarations;  and 
many  highly  valuable  plants  are  thus  retained  in 
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that  state  of  obscurity  which  is  alone  merited  b}' 
their  injudicious  and  incompetent  appraisers. 

The  preference  for  certain  colors  is  a  question  to 
be  decidetl  by  individual  taste,  although  some  are 
almost  universally  voted  vulgar;  but  the  characters 
herein  depicted  are  essential  to  real  beauty.  If  the 
persons  who  cultivate  plants  for  sale,  and  those  who 
in  any  way  liescribe  them,  would  bear  these  prin- 
ciples continually  in  mind,  their  opinion  would  be 
regarded  with  much  greater  deference  and  confi- 
dence, and  the  dilTusion  of  floricultural  taste  and 
practice  would  be  wonderfully  facilitated.  Nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  the  general  cul. 
vator,  particularly  to  those  who  are  frequently- 
called  upon  to  decitie  the  merits  of  plants  at  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  ;  as  they  would  thus  acquire 
that  stability  and  assurance  of  judgment  which  would 
insure'a  cheerful  and  ready  acquiescence  in  their 
award. 

We  trust  this  article,  though  brief,  will  be  found 
of  some  value  to  the  reader.  Though  not  original, 
its  language  is  yet  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
our  opinions,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  do  more  than  change  the  phraseology  in  a 
few  particulars.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  views 
expressed  are  those  of  Mr.  Paxton,  whose  "Maga- 
zine of  Botany,"  now  numbering  twelve  volumes, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
works  of  the  kind  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see,  not  merely  for  the  splendor  of  its  numerous 
plates,  but,  also,  for  (he  vast  amount  of  information  it 
contains  on  every  subject  appertaining  to  the  litera- 
ture of  gardening.  Believing  that  to  nine-tenths  of 
American  readers  its  excellencies  are  entirely  va- 
lueless, because  unknown,  we  purpose  using  it  freely 
in  our  communications,  and  have  full  confidence  in 
our  belief  that  a  benefit  will  thus  be  conferred  upon 
horticulture  and  its  rapidly  increasing  patrons. 
Wm.  W.  Valk,  M.D.     Flushing,  L.  I. 

Early  Peas  and  Cheap  Hot-Bed  Lights. — I 
practice  a  cheap  way  of  raising  early  peas,  which 
may  be  worth  making  known  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  starting  them  un- 
der cover,  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  out  ot"  doors.  I  do  this  by  taking  any  cheap 
rough  boards,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  nailing 
end-pieces  to  them,  so  as  to  form  a  common  trough, 
(fig.  108.)     This  trough  I  fill  with  good  rich  garden 


soil,  and  sow  it  with  a  row  of  peas.  The  troughs 
may  be  placed  in  a  green-liouse  in  any  convenient 
place,  or  in  a  temporjiry  hot-bed  frame.  I  make 
my  troughs  or  boxes  eight  feet  long  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  I  start  them  in  frames  made  in  a 
method  equally  cheap. 

This  cheapness  consists  in  using  stout  cotton  stuff 
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stretched  on  frames,  instead  of  glass,  lor  the  lin^lits. 
It  makes  liirhts  quite  iis  fjooii  as  irlass  for  moM  I'ur- 
cinsr  piirpii^e.-..  ami  cusits  not  a  lil'tli  as  iiiucli.  AlUT 
the  cotloii  is  strcti'liecl  (III  till- frames  I  make  it  Iranis- 
parciit  and  ilurable  l)y  irivin-j:  it  a  eont  ol'the  I'ollow- 
ms  eomposition  :  three  pints  best  old  boiled  linseed 
oil,  four  ounces  white  resin,  and  one  ounce  sugar  of 
lead.  The  oil  and  resin  must  be  a  little  heated  to 
make  them  mix,  and  the  suixar  of  lead  must  ho  lirst 
pround  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  remainder.  I  usually  brush  a  coat  of  this  over 
my  canvas  ligrhts  every  season  before  u.sin<^  them. 

I  place  my  troufrlis  of  peas  in  rouirh  board  frames, 
covered  with  these  canvas  lights,  iibout  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  which 
is  about  three  weeks  belore  they  will  come  up  out 
of  doors  here.  Some  of  those  sown  earliest,  I  <rive  a 
little  hot-bed  start  to,  by  placinfr  about  two  leet  of 
stable  manure  at  the  bottom  before  puttiu<r  down 
the  frames.  On  this  I  place  my  troutrhs,  and  this 
gives  them  a  good  start  in  the  commencement.  I 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  renew  any  linings  of 
litter. 

But  for  ray  main  crop  of  early  peas,  which  I  start 
about  the  1st  of  March,  I  use  nothing  but  the  frame 
and  the  canvas  lights,  which  cover  it.  This  gives 
warmth  and  shelter  enough  for  peas  ;  for  my  crop 
in  the  troughs  is  growing  every  day  with  little  or  no 
attention,  while  in  the  open  ground  they  have 
scarcely  ve-'etated. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  fine — 
say,  by  the  1st  of  April — I  prepare  a  spot  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  to  transplant  my  early 
peas.  This  is  very  easily  done  by  making  a  slight 
trench,  just  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  trough 
— fill  the  earth  up  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  knock 
away  the  ends,  and  then,  carei'iilly  drawing  out  the 
sides,  press  the  laellow  soil  up  to  the  earth  in  the 
trough,  as  the  sides  are  drawn  away.  By  water- 
ing the  earth  in  the  trouirhs  beforehand,  and  doing 
the  work  nicely,  the  peas  '"  will  never  know  thev 
have  been  transplanted."  Now  stick  them  and 
earth  them  up,  and  you  will  be  able  to  gather  an 
excellent  crop  of  early  jie^s  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  most  industrious  of  your  neighbors  who  have 
trusted  to  the  open  air  oidy,  and  three  weeks  earlier 
if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  you  have  started  your 
troughs  early  with  some  manure  in  the  hot-btd. 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

The  best  Early  Pea. — Pray  which  is  the  best 
early  pea,  taking  carliness,  excellence  of  flavor,  and 
productiveness  into  the  account  ?  I  tiiul  many  new 
n.ames  in  the  seed-shops,  and  am  in  doubt  if  an)'  of 
them  are  better  than  the  old  Early  Frame.  A  Que- 
rist.    New-York,  March,  1847. 

Answer. — Prince  ..Slbert  is  the  very  be.st  early 
pea  we  have  ever  cultivated.  It  is  a  week  earlier 
than  the  best  old  varieties ;  excellent,  and  yields 
good  crops. — Ed. 

Pruning  Apple-Trees. — The  experience  of  C. 
Springer,  of  Ohio,  in  cultivating  apples  without 
pruning  the  trees,  (see  last  No.,)  affords  an  inter- 
esting instance  of  success  ;  and  I  should  have  been 
pleased  had  he  urged  another  point,  as  a  main  cause 
of  the  great  superiority  of  his  fruit,  besides  the  omis- 


sion of  pruning.  The  ground,  it  appears,  was  ma- 
nured annually  for  several  years  ;  and  the  great  I'er- 
tilitv  thus  induced  was  kept  up  by  nsinfj  the  orchard 
as  a  lio;_'-vard.  This  trcatnicnt,  ajijilicd  to  a  natu- 
rally line  soil,  made  it  too  rich  for  the  Klmdc-lsland 
Greening  ;  and  would,  perhajis,  have  been  a  sulli- 
cient  ex|)lanation  of  his  extraordinary  success  with 
trees  only  sixteen  years  old,  without  taking  pruning 
at  all  into  consideration. 

Had  his  orchard  not  received  this  excellent  man- 
agcuient,  and  the  trees  stood  till  tilt)'  years  old,  he 
would  ])robably  have  found  that  a  moderate  and 
judicious  thinning  would  have  alforded  better  fruit, 
than  to  have  permitted  a  dense  mass  of  crooked  and 
stunted  branches.  His  experiment,  however,  proves 
most  conclusively  the  superior  importance  ol  a  fer- 
tile soil  at  the  roots  of  tlic  trees,  to  the  attemjit  at 
a  complete  substitute  by  lopping  the  limbs  ;  and 
these  suggestions  are  merely  made  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  while  the  disgraceful  mutilation, 
so  freciuently  practiced  under  the  name  of  pruning, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  discouraged.  J.J.T.  Ma- 
cedon,  ^mo.  8,  1847. 

Apples  from  Rochester. — Dear  Sir  :  As  the 
subject  of  Fruit  is  now  receivin?  something  like 
due  consideration,  and  as  you  hold  a  high  place  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  cultivate  it,  your  opinion, 
when  fully  expressed  (with  specimens  before  you,) 
will  give  a  character  to  a  variety  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  will  find  a  response  in  the  opi- 
nions of  all  persons. 

I  herewith  send  you,  by  express,  specimens  of 
varieties  which  have  been  (in  part)  kindly  contri- 
buted by  gentlemen  of  our  city  and  county. 

You  will  find  the  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  lied 
Canada,  Newtown  Pippin,  Lacquier,  and  Yellow 
Bell-Flower.  In  this  region  they  are  generally 
prized  as  amongst  the  very  best  apples  ever  pro- 
duced. One  object  1  have  in  sending  the  fruit  is, 
to  have  you  test  the  difference  between  the  North- 
ern .Si)y  and  the  Canada  Red.  As  with  other  things, 
both  apples  hnve  their  warm  friends  ;  and  discus- 
sions are  going  on  touching  the  Northern  Spy,  as 
regards  its  merit  as  a  fruit,  and  of  the  tree  as  a 
productive  or  non-productive  one. 

You  have  already  published  a  statement  respect- 
ing its  origin  ;  but  the  simple  mention  ef  the  fact, 
that  the  seeds  were  brought  from  Connecticut 
some  forty  years  since,  and  planted  in  Bloomheld, 
in  our  state,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

I  inclose  you  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hand,  of 
Mendon,  who  has  raised  the  Spy  in  the  great- 
est perfection  known  in  this  region.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  verbally  communicated  the  following 
facts :  That  from  twenty-four  young  trees  he 
raised  eighty  barrels  of  apples  in  the  year  1846, 
sixtj'-five  of  which  he  brought  and  sold  me  at  two 
dollars  per  barrel,  and  the  fifteen  he  kept  being 
good,  but  not  such  as  I  now  send  you. 

Mr.  Hand  probably  takes  more  care  of  his  trees 
than  any  other  cultivator  in  this  region  ;  and  the 
specimen  of  Swaars  marked  with  his  name,  I  wish 
you  to  compare  with  the  others  in  the  box.  Pru- 
ning is  important  with  the  Northern  Spy,  as  the 
eflfect  of  the  sun  is  to  give  them  their  beautiful 
coloring,  and,  many  times,  pine-apple  flavor. 
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Another  important  characteristic  is,  that  the 
trees  oCthis  kind  put  forth  later  than  other  trees, 
thus  escaping  late  frosts  ;  and  as  they  are  the  last 
to  ripen,  they  keep,  as  you  have  been  before  told, 
into  June  and  July. 

Several  gentlemen  are  interested  in  having  you 
receive  the  samples.  Although  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, thus  far,  in  producing  as  many  of  the  Bald- 
win and  Newtown  Pippins  as  our  eastern  friends, 
we  prize  them  very  much. 

The  Red  Canada  sent,  are  grown  from  young 
as  well  as  old  trees,  which  you  will  discover  in  the 
difference  of  size-  The  samples  are  as  fine  as  were 
ever  seen  here,  and  the  friends  of  that  apple  in 
preference  to  the  Spy  shall  have  all  the  benefit  of 
it.  I  procured  the  larger  samples  of  this  sort  from 
iVIr.  Wakelee,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  Mr. 
Uptox,  on  the  Ridge  Road.  The  specimens  of 
Yellow  Bell^eur,  and  a  part  of  the  Swaars,  wei-e 
raised  by  Mr.  P.  Major,  of  this  city. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  notice  the  apples 
in  your  valuable  paper,  and  hope  they  may  reach 
you  in  safety.  With  respect,  your  friend,  James 
H.  Watts.     Rochester,  Feb.  10,  1847. 

Remarks. — Rochester  is  becoming  famous  for 
her  fine  apples,  and  the  specimens  obligingly  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Watts  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
her  Pomonal  celebrity.  They  were  truly  admirable 
in  size,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  flavor. 

The  specimens  oil  Northern  Spy  and  Canada  Red 
were  the  finest  we  have  yet  seen  of  these  varie- 
ties. The  Northern  Spy  needs  no  commendation 
of  ours  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  long- 
keeping  winter  apples  known  ;  remarkable  for  its 
freshness,  juiciness,  and  delicious  flavor. 

The  Canada  Red,  which  we  learn  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  near  Toronto,  is  a  comparatively 
new  apple  to  us  ;  and  if  we  judge  solely  by  the 
fine  samples  sent  us  by  Mr.  Watts,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  rank  it  among  the  very  best  winter  ap- 
ples. By  those  who  like  the  rich,  brisk,  sub-acid 
flavor  of  that  grand  old  variety,  the  Esopus  Spit- 
zenbergh,  it  would  be  preferred  to  the  Northern 
Spy,  as  it  approaches  more  strongly  the  Spilzen- 
bergh  flavor.  Both  are  remarkably  fine  Iruits, 
and  must  soon  come  into  very  general  cultivation. 
We  shall  give  a  figure  and  description  of  this  fruit 
in  our  Supplement  to  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Swaars  were  fine  specimens.  Those  care- 
fully grown  by  Mr.  Hand  were  finely  formed,  with 
a  blush  on  the  sunny  side  of  each — liighly  aro- 
matic, ov  fennel-flavored.  We  rank  a  fine  Swaar, 
among  apples,  with  the  Seckel  among  pears  ,•  but 
it  does  not  thrive  except  in  deep  mellow  soils. 

The  specimens  of  Baldwin,  Yellow  Bell-Flower, 
and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  were  of  average 
size  and  good  flavor.  The  "  iacf/Mzer"  resembles 
a  little  the  Domine  and  Rambo. 

We  annex  the  following  letter  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful grower  of  the  Northern  Spy: — Ed. 

I  have  grown  the  Northern  Spy  apple  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years.  I  have,  on  the  whole,  found 
it  a  good  bearer — fiuit  extremely  fair-looking — 
size  good  ;  an  I  with  me  it  yields  a  better  crop 
than  the  Swaar.  I  have  kept  a  few  in  fine  order 
until  the  4th  of  July.  The  general  crop  I  can  keep 
till  the  last  of  May  or  1st  of  June.     The  quality  I 


consider  superior  to  any  other  apple.  I  have  sold 
my  crops  in  Rochester,  and  they  have  averaged  at 
least  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  ten  years  last  past ; 
and  I  can  sell  this  more  readily  than  any  other 
apple. 

I  find  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  later  than  any  other  apple,  and 
on  that  account  are  more  secure  from  late  spring 
frosts.  They  are  fine  sraooih-barked,  and  thrifty 
growing  trees,  making,  in  the  orchard,  a  finer- 
looking  tree  than  any  other  in  my  vicinity,  (Men- 
don.)     Richard  I.  Hand.     Sept.  12. 


Select  Lists  of  Fruits. — The  Fruit  Commit- 
tee of  the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society, 
having  been  requested  tofm-nish  small  select  lists  of 
fruits,  have  published  the  following  : 

The  Committee  m  presenting  the  frllowing  list 
wish  to  state  that  they  have  confined  themselves 
wholly  to  such  varieties  as  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved  in  this  section. 

So  great  is  the  diversity  of  taste  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  fruits,  and  so  numerous  the  excellent  vari- 
eties from  which  to  choose,  that  the  Committee 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  adopting  a  list 
even  as  extended  as  this. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  varieties  as  good, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  perhaps  better  than 
some  of  these  ;  but  the  Committee  are  unanimously 
agreed,  that  the  excellence  of  this  selection  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  that  the  whole  or  a  part,  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  may  be  cultivated  with  entire 
confidence.  The  names  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
ripening. 

apples. 

Summer  Apples — July  to  September. — Early  Har- 
vest, Early  Strawberry,  Red  Astracan,  Sweet 
Bough,  Golden  Sweet. 

Fall  Apples — September  to  December. — Early 
Joe,  Porter,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey  Sw^eet,  Graven- 
stein,  Fall  Jenneting. 

Winter  Apples— December  to  June. — Holland 
Pippin,  Twenty  Ounce,  Fameuse,  Red  Canada, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Swaar,  Tal- 
man  Sweet,  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Esopus  Spit- 
zenberg,  Baldwin,  Green  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

PEARS. 

Summer  Pears — July  to  September. — Madeleine, 
Bloodsood,  Oshand's  Summer,  or  Summer  Verga- 
lieu,  Belle  of  Brussels,  or  Belle  of  August,  Dear- 
born's Seedling,  Bartlett. 

Fall  Pears— September  to  November.— Stevens' 
Genesee,  White  Doyenne  or  Yergalieu,  Seckel,  On- 
ondaga or  Swan's  Orange,  Gray  Doyenne,  Brown 
Beurre,  Beurre  Diel,  Duehessc  d'Angouleme. 

Winter  Pears — November  to  March. — Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Winter  Nells, 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Bell  or  Pound. 

CHERRIES. 

Early  Purple,  Bigarreau  d'Mai,  May  Duke,  El- 
ton, Black  Tartarian.  Black  Eagle,  Belle  de  Choi- 
sy,  Yellow  Spanish,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Downer's 
Late,  Large  English  Morello. 

PLUMS. 

Green  Gage,   Imperial  Gage,   Duane's   Purple, 
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Hulinp's    Stijierb,    Smith's    Orleans,    Washinfjton, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Winter  Damson. 
P.   Uakry, 

S.    IMlLI.KR. 

A.  S.wvYKR,        }•  Committee 

J.     \V.    BiSSELI. 

S.  MoiTi.sON, 

Rochester,  Jan.  14.  1S47. 

[The  selection  contains  many  line  fruits.  '"'  Hol- 
land Pippin"  we  perceive  (perhaps  by  an  error  oi' 
the  printer's)  is  placed  ainon<x  vnnter  a]i])les.  It  is 
proporlv  an  autumn  ajiple  in  this  country,  tlioujxh  a 
winter  iVuit  in  Eniilnnd.  It  is  a  very  valuable  cook- 
ing t'ruit — often  confounded  in  this  country  with  the 
Fall  Pippin,  a  fine  dessert  variety,  (keeps  till  mid- 
winter at  the  north,) — which  it  resembles  in  <:rowth 
and  external  appearance  only.  The  Early  Joe  ap- 
ple is  a  new  variety,  ciiiedy  known  about  Rochester, 
and  a  most  excellent  fruit  of  very  sprijjhtly,  as^rce- 
nble  flavor.  We  have  larj^e  bearing  trees  of  both 
these  sorts.  We  would  substitute  Flesh  colored 
Bigarreau  for  Napoleon,  and  Columbia  Phim  for 
Duane's  Purple.  But  the  Committee  proceed  on  a 
sound  principle  in  recommending  only  such  as  have 
been  well  tested  in  their  district  of  the  State. — Ed. 


The  "  Cooper"  Apple. — We  noticed  in  our  Jan- 
uary No.  the  tine  specimens  of  an  apjile  under  this 
name,  sent  us  by  Rev.  C.  Springer,  of  Oiiio.  As 
this  fruit  has  a  considerable  reputation  in  Oliio,  it 
was  sujiposcd  by  some  wiio  cultivated  it  there,  to  be 
a  native  fruit. 

Mr.  Springer  has,  however,  since  traced  this 
fruit  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  of 
Marietta,  O.  Mr.  Putnam  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  reply  to  Mr.  Springer's  incpiiry 
about  the  "  Cooper"'  apple,  he  addressed  Mr.  S.  the 
following  letter  : — 

Marietta,  Feb.  1,  1847. 
Dear  Sir — Your  note   of  the  29th  ultimo  came 
safely  to  hand.     In  answer,  I  will  observe  that  in 
the  year  1795, 1  received  from  Mr.  Israel  Putnam, 
of  Connecticut,  a  quantity  of  scions  of  apple  trees 
which  I  engrafted  ;  among   which  were  (according 
to  the  catalogue  preserved)  the  "  Cooper"  Apple, 
the  Putnam  Russet,  and  a  great  variety  of  others. 
Whether  the   Putnam  Russet   is  the   same  as    the 
Roxbury,  I  know  not.     All  the  Putnam  R.  in   this 
vieinit)',  sprung  from  those  sent  here  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam, as  aforesaid,  and  the  Cooper  apple  also. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam. 
Rev.  C  Springer,  Meadow  Farm,  O. 
T.  H.  HuMRicKiiousE,  Esq.,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
a  well  known  amateur,  has  suggested  for  our  consi- 
deration that  the  Cooper  may  be  synonymous  with 
the    "  Fall    Harvey"    of   New-England.      But   we 
think  not,  as  the  Cooper  has  a  short  stock  and  is 
higher  flavored.     Mr.  H.  further  says,  "  I  consider 
the  Cooper  an  autumn  fruit,  though  I  have  kept  it 
till  winter. 

We  presume  this  apple  will  prove  synonymous 
with  a  fruit  now  known  and  cultivated  about  Hart- 
ford, as  the  Belle  et  Bonne  ("  bella-bound"  of  some 
farmers  there.)  We  find  the  two  fruits  agree  as 
nearly  as  possible,  judging  from  our  remembrance 


and  careful  memoranda  of  each.  Specimens  that 
wc  have  seen  of  ijotii  litesc  apples,  were  remarkable 
for  the  smallncss  of  the  core;  in  form,  size,  color 
and  beauty  of  the  fruit  they  agree.  What  the  true 
name  of  the  Hartford  ajijtle  is,  if  it  is  a  described 
variety,  we  cannot  saj',  but  the  coming  season  will 
probably  enable  us  to  decide. 

We  ought  to  make  a  remark  here,  relating  to  the 
man)'  new  varieties  of  fruit  claimed  to  have  origina- 
ted in  tlie  Western  States.  During  the  last  year,  it 
has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  seve- 
ral of  the  leading  western  sorts,  are  old  and  well 
known  eastern  varieties — for  example — "  Putnam 
Russet,"  is  Roxbury  Russet — "  Marietta  Seck-no- 
further,"  is  Wcslfield  Scek-no-fnrther — the  "  Little 
Pearmain,"  is  probably  the  American  Golden  Russet 
— the  "  Detroit"  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  old  Belle  Fleur 
— the  "  Newtown  S])itzenberg"  of  the  same  place 
is  the  Vandcrvere,  &.c.  The  utmost  confusion  and 
uncertainty  prevails  in  the  west,  touching  the  names 
of  fruits,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  to  intelligent  cultivators 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  gradually  to  rectify  all  this 
medley  of  nnchristcned  fruits.  Nothing  is  so  de- 
structive to  pomological  accuracy,  as  this  prevalence 
of  half  a  dozen  names  for  the  same  fruit.  As  soon 
as  the  standard  name  is  really  ascertained,  let  all 
local  synonyms  be  dropped.  The  possession  of  a 
good  experimental  orchard  by  the  Cincinnati  Socie- 
ty would  greatly  expedite  this  matter — and  in  the 
absence  of  that,  a  complete  set  of  wax-models  orfac 
similes  of  fruits,  such  as  were  sliown  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute  last  autumn,  would  be  a  val- 
uable assistance. 

Strawberries. — I  care  little  for  a  great  variety 
of  this  fruit,  but  I  would  much  like  to  know  what 
provers  of  the  strawberry,  think  are  the  i^vo  best 
sorts  for  family  use — one  early,  and  one  at  the  mid- 
dle season — the  latter  for  a  full  crop.  I  am  yours, 
&e.     J.  McC.     Baltimore,  March  2,  1847. 

[We  would  recommend,  if  confined  to  two  sorts 
only.  Large  Eailij  Scarlet,  the  best  of  all  early 
sorts,  for  the  first;  and  either  J/odct/'s  Seedling,  or 
Black  Prince,  for  the  second.  The  two  latter  are 
both  large  fruits,  productive  and  excellent.  Hoverfs 
Seedling  has  a  mild  sub-acid  llavor,  and  is  perhaps 
best  adapted  to  light  soils.  Black  Prince  is  a  rich- 
er flavored  berry,  and  likes  a  strong  soil. 

The  Large  Early  Scarlet  is  a  perfect  ''blossom- 
ed" sort,  and  always  sets  its  fruit  well.  The  other 
two  are  pistilate  and  must,  to  give  large  crops,  be 
planted  with  a  proportion  of  one  in  10  or  15  plants 
of  some  staminate  sort,  as  the  Early  Virginia. — 
Ed.] 

Scarce  Plants. — We  notice  in  an  English  gar- 
dening journal,  that  Rene  Langlier,  nursery  man 
St.  Ilelier,  Isle  of  Jersey,  advertises  his  Pear, 
"Langlier's  Bucrre,"  at  3.s-.  6rf.  sterling,  (about  75 
cents)  each,  and  the  Grosse  Caiabash,^  "perfectly 
melting  fruit,  measuring  from  eight  to  eight  and 
a  half  inches,  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty 
four  ounces,  and  ripening  in  November;"  price 
5s.  (about  $1.20)  each. 

In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  London,  Mr.  War- 
ren, the  Boston  nurseryman,  now  in  England,  ad- 
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vertises  for  subscriptions  to  the  two  new  Camellias, 
Wilderii  and  Mrs.  A.  Wilder,  of  which  he  now 
holds  the  stock,  at  ten  guineas  the  pair,  deliverable 
in  the  autumn  of  1847. 


To  FIX  Shifting  Sand-Banks. — Dear  Sir  :  In 
your  excellent  work,  "The  Horticulturist,"  from 
which  I  have  already  learned  very  much,  I  find  an 
inquiry  how  to  fix  shifting  sand-banks?  and  as  I, 
in  my  native  countiy,  often  was  engaged  in  that  bu- 
siness, 1  hope  you  will  not  think  it  improper  for  me 
to  write  a  few  words  about  it. 

In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  there  were 
formerly,  more  than  now,  shifting  sand,  or,  as  it 
there  is  called  "  flighing"  sand,  in  great  extent ; 
and  a  part  ot  the  western  sea-shore  of  Denmark,  say 
about  150  miles  in  length,  was  nothing  but  such  sand, 
often  destroying  whole  villages.  However,  several 
plants,  as  Elymus  arenarius  (upright  sea-grass,) 
jlrundo  epigeios  {wood  reed ,)  Carex  arenaria  (sand- 
sedge,)  coarse  kinds  of  grasses,  and  even  Juncus 
congloineratus  (common  rush,)  may  be  used  for  fix- 
ing it,  or  making  it  solid.  Nothing,  however,  is 
equal  to  that  species  of  reed  called  Arundo  arenaria, 
that  the  wise  Providence  evidently  created  just  for 
this  purpose.  It  only  grows  and  thrives  in  "  fligh- 
ing" sand  ;  and  it  sends  its  strong  and  spreading 
roots  out,  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  at  each 
joint  making  a  young  plant,  and  dies  gradually  off", 
when  the  sand  is  fixed ,  giving  place  for  grasses,  parti- 
cularly Agrostis  capillaris ,  Aira  canescens,  Festuca 
duriuscula,  Nardus  stricta,  and  sometimes  Festuca 
ovina,  until  it  by  and  by  gets  intermixed  with  Erica 
vulgaris  and  tetralix  (common  heath,)  making  at 
last,  of  what  was  once  a  driving  sand-field,  a  tolera- 
ble good  pasture  for  sheep. 

The  propagation  oi  Arundo  arenaria  is  very  easy, 
and  is  best  done  from  seed,  sown  in  August  and 
September,  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  method  commonly 
adopted  in  Europe,  is  :o  put  rows  of  brushwood  or 
sods  across  the  sand  in  difl'erent  directions,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sand  a  little,  that  it  should  not  blow 
from  the  seed.  On  each  side  plant  a  row  of  Arundo 
arenaria,  just  as  you  would  plant  potatoes,  placing 
a  whole  ear  in  each  hole  ;  the  plants  will  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  cover  a  large  place. 
But  on  shifting  sands  of  small  extent,  or  where  it  is 
desirable  to  plant  shrubs  and  trees,  in  order  to  fix  a 
border  or  bank,  even  when  very  much  exposed  to  high 
winds,  several  kinds  are  used,  as  the  white  birch  (JSe- 
tula  alba,)  dwarf  birch  (Betula  nana,)  gray  willow 
(Salix  cinerea,)  European  alder  (Alnus glutinosa,) 
and  A I  nus  incana  ;  nothmg,  however,  is  better  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  the  sea  buckthorn  (Hyppophce 
rhamnoides,)  which,  among  the  shrubs,  takes  the 
same  rank  as  Arundo  arenaria  among  grasses  ;  and 
perhaps  Hippophee  canadensis  or  argentea,  the  Shep- 
hardia  or  buffalo  berry,  as  it  is  called  here  in  some 
places,  will  do  well  too. 

If  any  person  wnshcs  to  plant  larger  growing 
trees,  the  silver  poplar  or  abele  (Populus  alba,)  or 
nivea,  is  preferable  to  all,  I  think,  as  it  has  very  nu- 
merous strong  spreading  roots,  and  will  stand  the 
high  winds  perfectly  well.  It  grows  most  rapidly, 
and  is  content  with  a  poor  soil. 

Among  ornamental  shrubs,  I  always  succeeded 
best  in  planting  the  common  lilac  (Syringa  vulga- 


ris,) Rosa  pimpernellifolia,  and  the  Scotch  rose 
{R.  spinosissima,)  the  broom  (Spartium  scoparium,) 
and  furze  (Ulex  europceus.)  I  decidedly  prel'cr  fail 
planting,  as  the  sand  is  more  firm  in  autumn  and 
winter  than  in  spring  ;  and  even  cuttings  from  pop- 
lars and  willows  will  readily  strike  roots  when 
planted  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  3'our  correspond- 
ents who  know  less  of  this  matter  than3?ourself,  and 
to  whom  they  will  be  useful  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
receive  these  hints  as  a  poor  reward  for  what  I  have 
already  learned  from  your  journal. 

As  1  am  a  foreigner,  only  for  a  few  months  ac- 
quainted with  your  language,  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
excuse  my  un-English  style,  and,  as  my  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany  and  gardening 
for  at  least  25  years,  and  as  in  the  profession  of  hor- 
ticulture I  have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope, I  hope  to  have  been  able  to  gather  some  expe- 
rience, which  I  shall  be  glad  to  relate  to  you,  as  soon 
as  I  can  explain  my  ideas  better  in  your  language. 
R.  Nelson.  Indian  Hill,  near  Newburyport, 
Mass.  Feb   27,  1S47. 

[Mr.  Nelson's  remarks  are  intei-esting  to  rail- 
road, companies  who  are  troubled  with  sliding  sand- 
banks in  "  deep  cuts,"  as  well  as  to  those  residino- 
on  the  sea-side. — Ed.] 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  at  Albany,  March 
11,  1847,  the  president  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
committees  on  fruit  : 

Resolved,  That  the  work  entitled  "  The  Fruits 
AND  Fruit  Trees  of  America  "  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
be  the  established  authority  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  So- 
ciety, in  classifying  the  varieties  and  nomenclature 
of  fruits  in  our  future  exhibitions. 

A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  and  J.  W.  Bissell, 
of  Rochester,  were  added  to  the  committee  on  fruit 
appointed  under  the  resolution  of  last  year,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Buf- 
falo, chairman  ;  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  of  Saratoga  ; 
and  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had,  in  company  with 
the  Secretary,  visited  Saratoga  Springs,  ai  the  re- 
quest of  gentlemen  of  that  place,  and  had  examined 
various  locations  proposed  for  the  show-grounds  of 
the  Fair  in  September  ;  that  several  of  these  were 
in  the  highest  degree  eligible  ,•  and  that  advice 
had  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee there  as  to  the  location  which  was  most  de- 
sirable. 

The  secretary  reported  the  Premium  List,  as 
published,  and  was  authorized  to  procure  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  same  for  distribution — 
The  amount  of  cash  premiums,  $3,004  ;  131  volumes 
of  agricultural  works  ;  05  volumes  Transactions  ; 
59  diplomas,  and  15  silver  medals  ;  amounting  in  all 
to  $3,472. 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  re- 
turns from  39  county  societies,  and  that  their  reports 
were,  in  many  cases,  of  very  great  interest,  and 
that  all  reports  received  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Transactions.  Only  seven  societies  from  which 
reports  had  not  been  received  ;  and  that  he  was  in 
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correspomioncc  with  tlio  ofTit-crs  of  those  societies, 
and  t'xpi'i-ti'd  iclnriis  from  them  all.  Only  12 coun- 
ties in  the  state  in  which  there  are  not  orgunized  so- 
cieties. 

From  these  reports  it  apjiears,  that  in  19  counties 
the  yield  of  Indian  corn  exceeds  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  11  counties  crops  are  reported  exceeding 
100  bushels.     The  lar;jfest  yield  in 

Curtland  county,  of IM  bushels, 

Oswego        "      ■      14H3      " 

Orange         "  U9       " 

Tioga  "  12,1       " 

Oneida  "  123^      " 

The  largest  yield  of  wheat  is  from  Ontario,  frac- 
tion short  of  GO  bush.  j)er  acre,  on  upwards  of  3  acres. 


In  eight  oountics  the  yield  of  oats  exceeded  70 
bushels  per  acre.  'I'lie  largest  yield,  102  bushels, 
in  Oneida.      B.  P.  Johnson,  iiec'ry. 


EnRATA. — Our  printer's  devil,  who  we  imagine 
conii)Ose3  while  slanding  on  his  head — after  the 
manner  of  t^iiilp's  boy — took  the  liberty  of  revers- 
ing tiie  position  of  two  cuts  in  our  last  number — 
the  Double  Crimson  Currant,  and  the  ciUver  Bell, 
so  that  the  clusters  of  blossoms  hunj^  up  instead  of 
down.  If  he  will  oblige  us  by  endeavoring  to 
hang  himself  by  "a  slender  peduncle,"  in  the 
same  position,  he  will  discover  the  vital  value  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 


MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 
PRE."\IIU!M  LIST  FOR  1847— (conxluded  from  p.  440.) 


PREMIUMS    FOR     PLANTS,      FLOWERS 
AND  DESIGNS. 

DISPLAY  OF  GRKEX  IIOT'SE  PLANTS  IN  POTS 
THROLGII  TIIE  SEA.SO.N. 

For  the  best  display  of  Green  House  Plants  in  pots 
through  the  season,  the  Appleton  Gold  Mediil,  val- 
ued at $40  00 

For  the  '2d   best  display  of  do.,  the  Society's  Silver  Gill 

Medal,  valued  at 15  00 

Provided,  hmceveT,  That  whatever  amount  may  be  awarded 
during'  the  season  for  the  exhibition  of  Pot  Plants,  to  the  per- 
son who  shall  be  entitled  to  said  medals,  shall  be  deemed  as 
constituting:  a  part  of  their  value. 

DISPLAY  OF  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

To  be  exhibited  at  tlie  opening  of  the  hall,  on  the  firsl  Saturday 

in  May. 
Pelargoniums. — Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and 

rare  varieties,  grown  in  six  inch  pots, $0  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

Clxss  II. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  any  sort, 

grown  in  large  pots 6  00 

For  the  Sd  best  do., 4  {jo 

Roses. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,Bourbon,  Noi- 
sette, or  Bengal, G  00 

For  the  ad  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., o  qo 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display, ,3  (jO 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Fuchsias. — For  the  best  six  varieties, 6  00 

For  the  '2fl  best  do  , 4  00 

Cactus  — For  the  best  six  varieties, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., .^  On 

Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Cinerarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Heaths. — For  the  best  varieties, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Various  Sorts.— For  the  best  display  of  various  sorts 

of  Green  House  Plants,  not  less  than  twelve  pots,. .  8  00 

For  the  2d  be.«t  display,  5  00 

Hyacinths. — To  be  awarded  second  .Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,.  5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  oo 

Tulips— To  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May.' ' 

For  the  hesi  thirty  distinct  varieties, 8  00 

For  lhe2d  be.si  do., g  00 

For  the  .3d  best  do., 3  00 

Pansies.— To  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties, 4  00 


For  the  2d  best  do., $3  00 

For  the  .3d  best  do., 2  00 

Hawthorns.  — To  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  be.st  display, $3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do. 2  00 

Hardy  Azaleas.— To  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display, S3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Shrubby  Pjjo.mes. — To  l)e  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  six  varieties, $5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  best  display, 3  00 

Herbaceous  P,«onies. — To  be  awsirded  2d  Saturday  in  .lune. 
For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  having  regard   to  the 

number  of  varieties, S5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  best  display, 3  00 

Pinks  —To  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties, 4  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

For  the  best  display, 2  00 

Ranunculus.— To  be  awarded  in  June. 

For  the  best  display, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

Anemonks  —To  be  awarded  in  June. 

For  the  best  display, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

Hardy  Roses. — To  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

CUuiS  I. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties, 8  00 

"     For  the  2d  best  do., 6  00 

For  the  ,3d  be.st  do., 4  00 

For  ihe  best  display, 3  00 

Class  II — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,. .     5  00 

For  the  2<l  best  do. 3  00 

For  the  .3d  best  do 2  00 

Class  III. —  Hardy  Perpetual  Roses. — For  the 

best  ten  varieties,  5  00 

For  the  ai  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  best  display, 3  OO 

Prairie  Roses.— For  the  best  display, 4  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks. — To  be  awarded  third   Sat- 
urday in  Julv. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties, §5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  best  display, 3  00 

Magnolias. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,     3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Hardy  Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display  of  the 

season 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Double  Hollyhocks.— To   be   awarded   third   Saturday  in 
July. 
For  the  best  display, S3  00 
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For  the  2d  be3t  do  , 2  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 1  uo 

Double  Balsams. — To  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Au- 
gust. 

For  the  best  display, $3  00 

For  llie  2d  best  do., 2  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 1  (10 

Phloxes.— To  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  August. 

For  tlie  best  ten  distinct  varieties, 6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 3  00 

German  Asters. — To  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in   Sep- 
tember. 

For  the  best  display, $4  00 

For  the  2d  be.^t  do., 3  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 2  00 

BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,    DESIGNS,  &c. 
Premitttns  to  be  awarded  at  tlte  Annual  Exhibition. 
Vase   Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair   suitable  for   the 

Bradlee  vases, $10  00 

For  the  Sd  best  do., 6  00 

For  the  best  pair  tor  the  Society's  marble  vases,. ...   10  00 

For  the  2 1  best  do., 6  00 

Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the 

parlor, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do 3  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 2  00 

Hand  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do  , 2  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 1  00 

Grass  Bouquets. — For  the  best  composed  of  grass,. . .     3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Bouquets  composed  of  Indigenous  FiowERs.-For  the 

best, 3  00 

For  the  2d  do  , 2  00 

Moss  Vases,  Baskets  op  Flowers,  or  any  other  neat, 
appropriate  designs,  suitable  for  the  occasion. — For 

the  best, 12  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 8  00 

For  the  3d  do., 6  00 

For  the  4th  do., 5  00 

Wreaths. — For  the   best,  not  less  than  thirty  feet   in 

length, 10  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 5  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., 3  00 

Dahlias. — To  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September. 
Division  A. — Premier  Prize. — For  the  best  twelve 

dissimilar  blooms,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal, $.5  00 

Specimen  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower, 3  00 

Various  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  buff  or  orange ; 
purple  or  njaroon  ;  crimson  or  claret;  very  dark; 
white;  edged  or  tipped;  scarlet;  pink  or  rose;  a 

premium  of  $1  each, 8  00 

Division  B. — Class  I. — For   the  best  twenty-four 

dissimilar  blooms, 8  00 

For  the  2d   best  do., 5  00 

Class  II. — For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms,    6  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

Class  III — For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,     5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

Chrysanthemums. — To  be  awarded  Nov.  13. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  in  trusses,.. ...     3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 

Herbaceous  PEHENNiALS.-For  the  best  display  through 

the  .season,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  00 

For  the  .3d  best  do., 3  00 

Annuals  — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  the 

Society's  Silver  Medal, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  display, 4  00 

For  the  3d  best  do., S  00 

Indicjenous  Plants. — For  the  best  display  of  the  sea- 
son,   , 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., .* 2  00 

Camellias. — To  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  February. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  with  fo- 
liage,   $8  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 5  00 

Chinese  Primrose. — To   be  awarded  second  Saturday   in 
February 

For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots, $3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 2  00 


Green-House  Azaleas. — To  be  awarded  second  Saturday 
in  March. 

For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots, $g  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 4  oo 

PREMIUMS  TO    BE    AWARDED   AT  THE  WEEKLY 
EXHIBITIONS. 
For  the  best  six  Pot  Plants,  of  different  varieties, ...   $2  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., .     1  go 

For  the  best  large  Bouquet  for  vases  or  parlor,  com- 
posed of  flowers  gracelully  arranged, 2  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 1  00 

For  ihe  best  six  hand  Bouquets, .    '    '     2  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 1  00 

PREMIUMS  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.— For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than 

three  bunches, $3  00 

Beets.— For  the  best,   (pure  blood   beet,)  duViiio-' the 

season,  not  less  than  twelve  roots °  .  5  00 

Broccoli.— For  the  best  three  heads,..' ..'....'.....     5  oo 

Beans.— For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans"     3  00 
For  the   best  and  earliest  Lima   beans,  not  less  than 

two  quarts, 3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  beaiis". '.*'.'.  4  QO 
Cucumbers.— For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous 

to  the  first  Saturday  of  June, 5  qq 

For  the  2d  best  do .'.  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest,  of  open  culture, ,  ,,\     3  00 

Cauliflowers —For  the   best  and  largest,  during  the 

season,  not  less  than  three  heads, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., '.".'.!"       3  00 

Corn. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  corn,  not'Tess 

than  twelve  ears, 3  00 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  drumhead  cabbage,  during  the 

season,  not  less  thaii  three  heads, 5  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., ....'.     3  oo 

For  the   best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads, 3  00 

For  the  2d  best  do  , *...".'.'.     2  00 

Egg  Plants. — For  the  best  display  during  the  season,.     5  00 
Lettuce.— For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  1st  Sat- 
urday In  .July, g  QQ 

Potatoes. — Fortlie  best  new  seedUng,  of  superior  qua- 
lity, for  the  table, 10  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  Aug.  1,'.'     3  oO 

Peas.— For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June, 3  og 

Rhubarb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,.     5  00 
Squashes. — For  the  best  pure  Canada  squashes,   not 

less  than  six  in  number, 5  00 

For  the  greatest  variety  exhibited  during  the  season,  5  00 
Tomatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one 

dozen, g  qq 

Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  varie- 
ty at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season, . .  10  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., g  qq 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  anim- 
al exhibition, jq  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., [ ' "_ '     g  qq 

For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suhable.for' the 
table,  and  worthy  of  cuhivation,  other  than  seed- 
ling potatoes. 6  qq 

Celery.— For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less 

than  six  roots, g  00 

For  the  2d  best  do., 3  00 

For  the  Committee  to  establish  premiums, 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If,  at  any  meelhig,  the  Committees  for  awarding  premi- 
ums, shall  be  of  opinion  that  tlie  time  assigned  in  the  Premium 
List,  for  the  exhibition  of  any  Fruits,  F'lowers,  or  Vegetables, 
will  be  too  early  or  too  late,  they  shall  have  power  to  alter  the 
time  of  exhibition,  giving  seasonable  notice  thereof  to  tlie  So- 
ciety at  the  time  of  such  change. 

2.  All  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  placed  in  competi- 
tion/or premiums,  are  to  be  the  gro-wth  of  the  competitors. 

3.  All  articles  exhibited  for  premium  must  be  placed  in  the 
Stands  by  II   o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  no  production  in  the  Fruit 
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Flower  or  Vegclable  Department,  will  be  mltnilted/or  premi- 
um nrter  that  limo      This  rule  will  be  strictly  ailhtTcil  to. 

4.  All  articles  exhibiteil  shall  remain  in  the  Hall  until  two 
o'clock,  I*-  .M-,  when  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  contribu- 
tors, unless  otherwise  directed. 

5.  No  premiums  on  Fruits  are  to  be  awarded,  unless  si>eci- 
meiis  (if  desired)  ol"  the  same  shall  have  been  presented  to  the 
Committee,  to  enable  them  to  judffe  of  the  i]uality. 

(5.  Committees  shall  have  the  discretionary  power  of  with- 
holding premiums,  if,  iii  their  opinion,  tlie  articles  exhibited 
do  not  merit  ihem. 

7.  In  awarding  premiums  on  plants  in  pots,  special  refer- 
ence will  be  liad  to  the  beauty  of  the  specimens,  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  evidence  of  superior  cultivation.  Inferior  speci- 
mens will  be  excluded  by  the  judges  t'rom  competition. 

!?.  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  by  the  Committees  for  any 
new  or  rare  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants,  or  any  other  object  of 
particular  interest,  and  lor  which  no  special  premium  ha.s  been 
offered.  Flowers  attached  to  a  plain  surlace  by  any  method, 
will  not  be  considered  bouquets,  but  will  be  specified  as  de- 
signs. 

y.  When  specimens  are  presented  for  a  name,  the  owner  is 
requested  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  possession  as  to  the 
origin,  and  the  name  by  which  they  have  usually  been  known. 

10.  When  the  Committee  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
any  information  has  been  withheld,  as  to  the  name  of  speci- 
mens, they  will  decline  to  give  their  opinion.  They  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  aid  and  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  in  as- 
certaining the  true  name  of  any  new  production  preseiiled 
under  these  regulations,  but  not  otherwise. 


11.  The  contributors  of  Fruits  for  exhibition  or  premium, 
are  recommended  to  present  the  same  in  the  dishes  or  baskets 
of  the  society,  or  in  nkw  boxes  of  their  own. 

12.  The  Committees  are  aiithoriited,  and  requested,  to  re- 
move all  ordinary  specimens  troiii  the  table. 

13.  No  Flower.  I'ruit,  or  Vegetable,  will  be  considered  as 
deserving  a  premiuin,  unless  it  possesses  points  of  superior 
excellence  ;  and  no  object  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
awarded,  will  be  entitled  to  another  during  the  season — (tlie 
Special  Prize  List  ol' Fruits  excepted.) 

14.  It  is  also  required  that  the  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegeta- 
bles exhibited,  should  be  accompanied  by  brief  observatiomi 
on  the  mode  of  cultivation,  if  peculiar,  together  with  any  other 
remarks  of  utility. 

15.  Any  person  to  whom  a  premium  or  gratuity  has  been 
awarded,  whether  in  money,  medals  or  plate,  may  receive 
either,  of  like  valuation,  at  his  option. 

Ki.  The  regulations  of  the  Society,  forbidding  the  handling 
of  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

17.  No  person  allowed  to  be  in  the  l£all  while  the  Commit- 
tee are  awardhig  the  premiums. 


DC?" The  foregoing,  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  regulations  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  the  Society,  is  now  published  as  the  list  of  premiums 
for  the  current  year. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 
E.  C.  R.  Walker.  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  1,  1S47. 
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The  monthly  meeting  for  March,  was  held  on  Tuesday  eve- 
niiigthe  16th,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  ihe  Philadelphia  Museum 
Building,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  display  was  remarkably  fine,  considering  the  frostiness 
of  the  weather ;  the  profuse  bloom  of  a  number  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  were  destroyed  by  its 
severity.  The  President's  gardener  exhibited  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  plants — Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Camellia  rosa-si- 
nensis,  etc.;  al.so,  liaiid.some  baskets  of  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
Buist,  a  fine  collection  of  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Acacias,  etc.  Peter 
Raabe,  a  number  of  Camellias,  among  which  a  very  large 
and  fine  plant  of  the  double  white;  also,  a  beautiful  urn  of 
cut  flowers.  Robert  Kilvington,  an  interesting  collection  of 
indigenous  plants  ill  flower  and  bouquets.  Very  splendid  dis- 
plays of  cut  Camellia-s,  were  shown  by  Peter  Makeiizie,  An- 
drew Dryburgli,  and  John  Sherwood.  Anthony  Feltoii  pre- 
sented two  large  collections  of  full  grown  vegetables. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

For  the  best  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  three  specimens,  to 
Wm.  Hall,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope  ;  for  the  best  Azaleas,  six 
specimens,  to  the  same ;  for  the  best  and  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  plants  in  pots,  to  Robert  Buist;  for  the  .second  best, 
to  Peier  Raabe  ;  for  the  third  best,  to  Robert  Kilvington  ;  and 
the  fourth  best,  to  Benjamin  Galliss,  gardener  to  Jacob  Sni- 


der, jr.  For  the  best  display  of  Indigenous  plants  ih  flower  in 
pots,  to  Robert  Kilvington.  For  the  best  Boquet,  to  Peter 
Raabe  ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Patrick  Gallagiier,  gardener 
to  Miss  Gratz.  For  the  best  and  second  best  Basket,  to  Wm. 
Hall,  gardener  to  the  President. 

For  the  most  interesting  and  next  most  interesting  displays 
of  Vegetables,  to  Anthony  Feltoii. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a  communi- 
cation, which  was  read,  iVom  Gen  Patterson,  the  first  Vice- 
President,  dated  from  Tampico,  purporting  that  he  had  for- 
warded a  package  containing  Air  plants.  Cacti,  etc.,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Society ;  which  had  been  received  and  distributed 
by  the  appropriate  Committee. 

Ordered.  Tlial  the  communication  be  entered  in  the  minutes, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  for  the  acceptable 
gift. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  that  Robert  Buist  had  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Rose,  to  the  Society. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  be  presented  to  the  donor. 

HoHorari/  Members  Elected— MuTshaW  P.  Wilder,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  J.  P.  Cushiiig, 
Watertown,  and  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Rec.  See. 
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Chaklks  Dickens,  in  that  unlucky  visit  to 
America  in  which  he  was  treated  like  a 
spoiled  child,  and  left  it  in  the  humor  that 
often  ■  dlows  too  lavish  a  bestowal  of  sugar 
plums  on  spoiled  children,  made  now  and 
then  a  remark  in  his  characteristic  vein  of 
subtle  perceptions.  Speaki  g  of  some  of 
our  wooden  villages — the  houses  as  bright 
as  the  greenest  blinds  and  the  whitest 
weather-boarding  can  make  them,  he  said 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  believe  them 
real,  substantial  habitations.  They  looked 
"  as  if  they  had  been  put  up  on  Saturday 
night,  and  were  to  be  taken  down  on  Mon- 
day morning  !" 

There  is  no  wonder  that  any  tourist,  ac- 
customed to  the  quiet  and  harmonious  colour 
of  buildings  in  an  English  landscape,  should 
be  shocked  at  the  glare  and  rawness  of  ma- 
ny of  our  country  dwellings.  Brown,  the 
celebrated  English  landscape  gardener,  used 
to  say  of  a  new  red  brick  house,  that  it 
would  "  put  a  whole  valley  in  a  fever !" 
Some  of  our  freshly  painted  villages,  seen 
in  a  bright  summer  da}'^,  might  give  a  man 
with  weak  eyes  a  fit  of  the  ophthalmia. 

We  have  previously  ventured  a  word  or 
two  against  this  national  passion  for  white 
paint,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  fitting  moment  to 
62 


look  the  subject    boldly    in  the    face  once 
more. 

In  a  country  where  a  majority  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  use  of  some 
paint  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  point  of 
economy.  What  the  colors  of  this  paint 
are,  we  consider  a  matter  no  less  important 
in  point  of  taste. 

Now,  genuine  white  lead,  (the  color  nomi- 
nally used  for  most  exteriors)  is  one  of  the 
dearest  of  paints.*  It  is  not  therefore  econo- 
my which  leads  our  countrymen  into  such 
a  dazzling  error.  Some  mistaken  notions, 
touching  its  good  effect,  in  connection  with 
the  country,  is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  "  Give  me,"  says  a  retired  citizen,  be- 
fore whose  eyes,  red  brick  and  dusty  streets 
have  been  the  only  objects  for  years,  "  give 
me  a  white  house  with  bright  green  blinds 
in  the  country."  To  him,  white  is  at  once 
the  newest,  cleanest,  smartest,  and  most 
conspicuous  colour  which  it  is  possible  to 
choose  for  his  cottage  or  villa.  Its  fresh- 
ness and  newness  he  prizes  as  a  clown  does 


*  AVe  say  genuine  while  lead,  for  it  is  notorious  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  white  paint  sold  under  this  name  in  the  United 
States,  is  only  an  imitation  of  it,  composed  largely  of  whiting. 
Though  the  first  cost  of  the  latter  is  little,  yet  as  it  soon  rubs 
otTanil  speedily  requires  renewal,  it  is  one  of  the  dearest  col- 
ours in  tl)e  end. 
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that  of  his  Sunday  suit,  the  more  the  first  day 
after  it  comes  from  the  tailor,  with  all  the  un- 
sullied gloss  and  glitter  of  gilt  buttons.  To 
possess  a  house  which  has  a  quiet  air,  as 
though  it  might  have  been  inhabited  and 
well  taken  care  of  for  years,  is  no  plea- 
sure to  him.  He  desires  everyone  to  know 
that  he,  Mr.  Broadcloth,  has  come  into  the 
country  and  built  a  new  house.  Nothing 
will  give  the  stamp  of  newness  so  strongly 
as  white  paint.  Besides  this,  he  does  not 
wish  his  light  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
He  has  no  idea  of  leading  an  obscure  life 
in  the  country.  Seclusion  and  privacy  are 
the  only  blue  devils  of  his  imagination. 
He  wishes  every  passer  by  on  the  river,  rail- 
road or  highway,  to  see  and  know  that  this 
is  Mr.  Broadcloth's  villa.  It  must  be  con- 
spicuous— therefore  it  is  painted  white. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  effect  of 
example  in  a  country  neighborhood,  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  all  the  small  dwel- 
lings that  are  built  the  next  season  after 
Mr.  Broadcloth's  new  house,  are  painted,  if 
possible,  a  shade  whiter,  and  the  blinds  a 
little  more  intensely  verdant — what  the 
painters  triumphantly  call  "  French  green." 
There  is  no  resisting  the  fashion  ;  those  who 
cannot  afford  paint,  use  whitewash ;  and 
whole  villages,  to  borrow  Miss  Miggs'  stri- 
king illustration,  look  like  "  whitenin'  and 
supelters." 

Our  first  objection  to  white,  is,  that  it  is 
too  glaring  and  conspicuous.  We  scarcely 
know  any  thing  more  uncomfortable  to  the 
eye,  than  to  approach  the  sunny  side  of  a 
house  in  one  of  our  brilliant  mid-summer 
days,  when  it  revels  in  the  fashionable  purity 
of  its  colour.  It  is  absolutely  painful.  Na- 
ture, full  of  kindness  for  man,  has  covered 
most  of  the  surface  that  meets  his  eye  in  the 
country,  with  a  soft  green  hue — at  once  the 
most  refreshing  and  most  grateful   to  the 


eye.  These  habitations  that  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  appear  to  be  coloured  on  the  very 
opposite  principle,  and  one  needs,  in  broad 
sunshine,  to  turn  his  eyes  away  to  relieve 
them  by  a  glimpse  of  the  soft  and  refreshing 
shades  that  every  where  pervade  the  trees, 
the  grass,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Our  second  objection  to  white  is,  that  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  country,  and 
thereby  mars  the  effect  of  rural  landscapes. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  landscape  depends  on 
what  painters  call  breadth  of  tone — which  is 
caused  by  broad  masses  of  colours  that 
harmonize  and  blend  agreeably  together. 
Nothing  tends  to  destroy  breadth  of  tone  so 
n)uch  as  any  object  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  a  brilliant  white.  It  stands  harshly 
apart  from  all  the  soft  shades  of  the  scene. 
Hence  landscape  painters  always  studiously 
avoid  the  introduction  of  white  in  their  build- 
ings, and  give  them  instead,  some  neutral 
tint — a  tint  vv^hich  unites  or  contrasts  agreea- 
bly with  the  colour  of  trees  and  grass,  and 
which  seems  to  blend  into  other  parts  of  natu- 
ral landscape,  instead  of  being  a  discordant 
note  in  the  general  harmony. 

There  is  always,  perhaps,  something  not 
quite  agreeable  in  objects  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  when  brought  into  contrast  with 
other  colours.  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Beautiful  and  Picturesque,  conceived 
that  very  white  teeth  gave  a  silly  expression 
to  the  countenance — and  brings  forward,  in 
illustration  of  it,  the  well  known  soubiiquet 
which  Horace  Walpole  bestowed  on  one 
his  acquaintances — "  the  gentleman  with 
the  foolish  teeth." 

No  one  is  successful  in  rural  improve- 
ments, who  does  not  study  nature,  and  take 
her  for  the  basis  of  his  practice.  Now,  in 
natural  landscape,  any  thing  like  strong  and 
bright  colours  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  very 
minute  portions,  and  least  of  all  pure  white 
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— chiefly  appearing  in  small  objects  like  j  are  bound  to  point  out  what  we  consider 


flowers.  The  practical  rule  which  should 
be  deduced  from  this,  is,  to  avoid  all  these 
colours  which  nature  avoids.  In  buildings, 
we  should  copy  those  that  she  offers  chiefly  to 
the  eye — such  as  those  of  the  soil,  rocks, 
wood,  and  the  bark  of  trees, — the  materi- 
als of  which  houses  are  built.  These  ma- 
terials offer  us  the  best  and  most  natural 
study  from  which  harmonious  colours  for 
the  houses  themselves  should  be  taken. 

Wordsworth,  in  a  little  volume  on  the 
Scenery  of  the  Lakes,  remarks  that  the  ob- 
jections to  white  as  a  colour,  in  larg3  spots 
ormasses,  in  landscapes,  are  insurmountable. 
He  says  it  destroys  the  gradatioTis  of  distan- 
ces, haunts  the  eye,  and  disturbs  the  repose 
of  nature.  To  leave  some  little  consolation 
to  the  lovers  of  white  lead,  we  will  add  that 
there  is  one  position  in  which  their  favorite 
colour  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  often 
has  a  happy  effect.  We  mean  in  the  case 
of  a  country  house  or  cottage,  deeply  im- 
bowered  in  trees.  Surrounded  by  such  a 
mass  of  foliage  as  Spencer  describes, 

In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  set 
A  fair  pavilion  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

a  white  building  often  has  a  magical  effect. 
But  a  landscape  painter  would  quickly  an- 
swer, if  he  were  asked  the  reason  of  this 
exception  to  the  rule,  "  it  is  because  the 
building  does  not  appear  white."  In  other 
words,  in  the  shadovv  of  the  foliage  by  which 
it  is  half  concealed,  it  loses  all  the  harsh- 
ness and  offensiveness  of  a  white  house  in 
an  open  site.  We  have,  indeed,  often  felt, 
in  looking  at  examples  of  the  latter,  set  upon 
a  bald  hill,  that  the  building  itself  would,  if 
possible,  cry  out, 

"  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye." 


suitable  shades  of  colour. 

We  have  said  that  one  should  look  to  na- 
ture for  hints  in  colour.  This  gives  us,  ap- 
parently, a  wide  choice  of  shades,  but  as 
we  ought  properly  to  employ  modified 
shades,  taken  from  the  colours  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  houses  are  constructed,  the 
number  of  objects  is  brought  within  a  mod- 
erate compass.  Houses  are  not  built  of 
grass,  or  leaves,  and  there  is,  therefore,  not 
much  propriety  in  painting  a  dwelling 
green.  Earth,  stone,  bricks,  and  wood,  are 
the  substances  that  enter  mostly  into  the 
structure  of  our  houses,  and  from  these  we 
would  accordingly  take  suggestions  for 
painting  them. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  full  of  an 
artistical  feeling  for  the  union  of  a  house 
with  its  surrounding  scenery,  once  said,  "  If 
you  would  fix  upon  the  best  colour  for  your 
house,  turn  up  a  stone,  or  pluck  up  a  hand- 
ful of  grass  by  the  roots,  and  see  what  is 
the  colour  of  the  soil  where  the  house  is  to 
stand,  and  let  that  be  your  choice."  This 
rule  was  not  probably  intended  to  be  exact- 
ly carried  into  general  practice,  but  the  feel- 
ing that  prompted  it  was  the  same  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  illustrate — the  necessity 
of  a  unity  of  colour  in  the  house  and  country 
about  it. 

We  think,  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
colour  of  all  buildings  in  the  country,  should 
be  of  those  soft  and  quiet  shades,  called 
neutral  tints,  such  as  fawn,  drab,  gray, 
brown,  &c.,  and  that  all  positive  colours, 
such  as  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  black, 
&c.,  should  always  be  avoided  ;  neutral  tints 
being  those  drawn  from  nature,  and  harmo- 
nizing best  with  her,  and  positive  colours  be- 
ino-  most  discordant  when  introduced  into 


Having  entered  our  protest  against   the    rural  scenery, 
general  use  of  white  in  country  edifices,  we        In  the  second  place,  we  would  adapt  the 
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shade  of  colour,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  the  ex- 
pression, style,  or  character  of  the  house 
itself.  Thus,  a  large  mansion  may  very 
properly  receive  a  somewhat  sober  hue,  ex- 
pressive of  dignity  ;  while  a  country  house, 
of  moderate  size,  demands  a  lighter  and 
more  pleasant,  but  still  quiet  tone  ;  and  a 
small  cottage  should,  we  think,  always 
have  a  cheerful  and  lively  tint.  Country 
houses,  thickly  surrounded  by  trees,  should 
always  be  painted  of  a  lighter  shade  than 
those  standing  exposed.  And  a  new  house, 
entirely  unrelieved  by  foliage,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  very  nakedness  of 
its  position,  should  be  painted  several  shades 
darker  than  the  same  building  if  placed  in  a 
well  wooded  site.  In  proportion  as  a  house 
is  exposed  to  vieio,  let  its  hue  be  darker,  and 
where  it  is  much  concealed  by  foliage,  a  very 
light  shade  of  colour  is  to  he  prefemd. 

WoRDSAVoRTH  remarks,  in  speaking  of 
houses  in  the  Lake  country,  that  man\'-  per- 
sons who  have  heard  white  condemned, 
have  erred  by  adopting  a  cold  slaty  colour. 
The  dullness  and  dimness  of  hue  in  some 
dark  stones,  produces  an  effect  quite  at  va- 
riance with  the  cheerful  expression  which 
small  houses  should  wear.  "The  flaring 
yellow,"  he  adds,  "  runs  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  is  still  more  censurable.  Up- 
on the  whole,  the  safest  colour,  for  general 
use,  is  something  between  a  cream  and  a 
dust  colour." 

This  colour,  which  Wordsv^^orth  recom- 
mends for  general  use,  is  the  hue  of  the 
English  freestone,  called  Portland  stone — a 
quiet  faion  color,  to  which  we  are  strongly 
partial,  and  which  harmonizes  perhaps  more 
completely  with  all  situations  in  the  country 
than  any  other  that  can  be  named.  Next 
to  this,  we  like  a  loarm  gray,  that  is,  a  drab 
mixed  with  a  very  little  red  and  some  yel- 
low.    Browfis  and  dark  grays  are  suitable 


for  barns,  stables  and  outbuildings,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  render  inconspicuous — but 
for  dwellings,  unless  very  light  shades  of 
these  latter  colours  are  used,  they  are  apt  to 
give  a  dull  and  heavy  effect  in  the  coun- 
try.* 

A  very  slight  admixture  of  a  darker  colour 
is  sufficient  to  remove  the  objections  to 
white  paint,  by  destroying  the  glare  of  white, 
the  only  colour  which  reflects  all  the  sun's 
rays.  We  would  advise  the  use  of  soft 
shades,  not  much  removed  from  white,  for 
small  cottages,  which  should  not  be  painted 
of  too  dark  a  shade,  which  would  give  them 
an  aspect  of  gloom,  in  the  place  of  glare. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, since  we  have  lately  observed  that 
some  persons,  newly  awakened  to  the  bad 
effect  of  white,  have  rushed  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  coloured  their  country 
houses  of  such  a  sombre  hue  that  they  give 
a  melancholy  character  to  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood around  them. 

A  species  of  monotony  is  also  produced 
by  using  the  same  neutral  tint  for  every 
part  of  the  exterior  of  a  country  house.  Now 
there  are  features,  such  as  window  facings, 
blinds,  cornices,  etc.,  which  confer  the  same 
kind  of  expression  on  a  house  that  the  eyes, 
eyebrows,  lips,  &:c.  of  a  face,  do  upon  the 
human  countenance.  To  paint  the  whole 
house  plain  drab,  gives  it  very  much  the 


*  It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  any  proper  idea  of  shades  of 
colour  bywords.  In  our  "  Cottage  Residences,"  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  so  by  a  plate  showing  some  of  the  tints.  We 
would  suggest  to  persons  wishing  to  select  accurately,  shades 
for  their  painter  to  copy,  to  go  into  a  stationer's  and  examine 
a  stock  of  tinted  papers.  A  great  variety  of  shades  in  agreea- 
ble neutral  tints,  will  usually  be  found,  and  a  selection  once 
made,  the  colour  can  be  imitated  without  risk  of  failure.  The 
paper  of  our  frontispiece,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a 
fawn  colour  of  the  lightest  shade  we  would  ever  employ  for  a 
house — four  or  five  shades  darker  is  the  colour  of  the  English 
Portland  stone.  The  gray  of  the  cover  of  this  journal,  is  as 
dark  a  shade  as  wooden  houses  cair  usually  be  painted  Mrith 
good  effect. 
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same  dull  and  insipid  effect  that  colourless 
features  —  (white  hair,  pale  eye-brows, 
lips,  &c.  &c.)  do  the  face.  A  certain 
sprightliness  is  therefore  always  bestowed 
on  a  dwelling  in  a  neutral  tint,  by  paint- 
ing the  bolder  projecting  features  of  a  dif- 
ferent shade.  The  simplest  practical  rule 
that  we  can  suggest  for  effecting  this,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  manner,  is 
the  following  :  Chopse  paint  of  some  neutral 
tint  that  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  let  the 
facings  of  the  windows,  cornices,  &c.  be 
painted  several  shades  darker,  of  the  same 
colour.  The  blinds  may  either  be  a  still  dark- 
er shade  than  the  facings,  or  else  the  darkest 
green.*  This  variety  of  shades  will  give 
a  building  a  cheerful  effect,  when,  if  but  one 
of  the  shades  were  employed,  there  would 
be  a  dullness  and  heaviness  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  exterior.  Any  one  who  will  fol- 
low the  principles  we  have  suggested  can- 
not, at  least,  fail  to  avoid  the  gross  blunders 
in  faste  which  most  common  house  painters 
and  their  employers  have  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  committing  in  the  practice  of 
painting  country  houses. 

UvEDALE    Price    justly   remarked,    that 
many    people    have    a    sort  of   callus   over 


*  Thus,  if  the  colour  of  the  house  be  that  of  Portland  stone, 
(a  fawn  shade,)  let  the  vvindo'w  casings,  cornices,  etc.  be 
painted  a  light  brown,  the  co|||nr  of  our  common  red  free- 
stone— and  make  the  necessary  shade  by  mixing  the  requisite 
quantity  of  brown  with  the  colour  used  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
There  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  effect  in  the  exterior  of 
the  Delavan  House,  Albany.  Very  dark  green  is  quite  unob- 
jectionable as  a  colour  for  the  Venetian  blinds,  so  much  used  in 
our  country — as  it  is  quite  unobtrusive.  Bright  green  is  offen- 
sive to  the  eye,  and  vulgar  ajid  flashy  in  effect. 


their  organs  of  sight,  as  others  over  those 
of  hearing  ;  and  as  the  callous  hearers  feel 
nothing  in  music  but  kettle  drums  and 
trombones,  so  the  callous  seers  can  only 
be  moved  by  strong  opposition  of  black  and 
white,  or  by  fiery  reds.  There  are,  we  may 
add,  many  house  painters  who  appear  to  be 
equally  benumbed  to  any  delicate  sensa- 
tions in  shades  of  colour.  They  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  colours  upon  houses  as  they  do  in 
the  raw  pigment,  and  we  verily  believe 
Avould  be  more  gratified  to  paint  every- 
thing chrome  yellow,  indigo  blue,  pure 
white,  Vermillion  red,  and  the  like,  than 
with  the  most  fitting  and  delicate  ming- 
ling of  shades  to  be  found  under  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven.  Fortunately /asAioTZ,  a 
more  powerful  teacher  of  the  multitude 
than  the  press  or  the  schools,  is  now  setting 
in  the  right  direction.  A  few  men  of 
taste  and  judgment,  in  city  and  country, 
have  set  the  example  by  casting  off"  all 
connexion  with  harsh  colours.  What  a  few 
leaders  do  at  the  first,  from  a  nice  sense 
of  harmony  in  colours,  the  many  will  do  af- 
terwards, when  they  see  the  superior  beau- 
ty of  neutral  tints,  supported  and  enforced 
by  the  example  of  those  who  build  and 
inhabit  the  most  attractive  and  agreeable 
houses,  and  we  trust,  at  no  very  distant 
time,  one  may  have  the  pleasure  of  trav- 
elling over  our  whole  country,  without 
meeting  with  a  single  habitation  of  gla- 
ring and  offensive  colour,  but  every  where 
see  something  of  harmony  and  beauty. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  NEW  AMERICAN   PEARS. 

BY  DR.  W.  D.  HKIMCLE,  I'lllLAIJl^M'IIlA. 


Fig.  111.  SMITH'S  MOYAMENSING. 
This  fine  summer  pear  originated  in  the 
garden  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  well  known 
Philadelphia  amateur  horticulturist.  The 
original  tree  is  70  or  SO  years  old,  and  has 
always  been  a  constant  and  uniform  bearer. 
Mr.  Smith's  residence  being  in  the  district 
of  Moyamensing,  this  pear  was  named 
Smith's  Moyamensing,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society,  in  1845. 

Fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  in  some  sea- 
sons quite  large,  of  a  roundish  obovate 
form,  with  a  fleshy  stem,  nearly  an  inch 
long.  Skin,  of  a  lemon  colour,  with  occa- 
sionally blotches  and  lines  of  yellowish  rus- 
set. Calyx,  set  in  a  furrowed  basin,  these 
furrows  sometimes  extending  some  distance 
up  the  sides.     Flesh,  buttery,  melting,  and 


well  flavored.     Ripens  from  the  middle  of 
July  till  September. 

THE  HADDINGTON  PEAR. 
This  new  winter  pear  was  also  raised  by 
J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  from  n  seed  of  the  Pound 
Pear,  planted  in  1827.  It  fruited  for  the  first 
time  in  1840.  The  fruit  was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 


Fig.  112.     The  Haddington  Pear. 

Society,  in  Feb.  1841,  and  was  named  by 
the  Society,  "  Haddington  ;"  it  having  been 
grown  by  Mr.  Smith  during  his  residence 
at  that  place,  though  it  now  stands  in  his 
garden  in  Moyamensing. 
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My  acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  this 
fruit  commenced  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1846.  On  that  day,  while  passing  under 
the  tree,  I  picked  up  a  prematurely  ripe, 
half  decayed  fruit,  from  the  ground,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  its  fine  flavor.  Mr. 
Smith  had  more  than  once  recommended 
this  pear  to  my  notice  ;  but  the  unfavora- 
ble impression  made  on  me  by  its  parentage 
prevented  an  earlier  estimate  of  its  value. 

The  fruit  is  above  medium  size,  obovate, 
sometimes  pyriform,  and  regularly  sprinkled 
with  small,  distinct  russety  dots  :  when  ful- 
ly ripe,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  oc- 
casionally a  faint  brownish  check.      Stalk, 


slender,  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  length, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity  ;  sometimes  there 
is  an  elevation  on  one  side  of  this  cavity. 
Calyx,  small,  in  a  round  shallow  basin. 
Flesh,  of  a  beautiful  golden  color,  crisp, 
!  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavor. 
Eipe  from  January  till  April. 

W.  D.  B. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1846. 


[We  are  not  only  indebted  to  our  esteem- 
ed friend  for  the  foregoing  description  and 
outlines  of  these  interesting  native  fruits, 
not  before  published,  but  also  for  grafts  of 
the  same. — Ed.] 


A  REVIEW  OP  OPINIONS  ON  PEAR  TREE  BLIGHT. 

BY  L.  C.  EATON,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R  I.* 


Another  theory  is  that  the  disease  arises 
from  varieties  having  arrived  at  or  near 
their  natural  limits  of  duration.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, in  his  dissertation  on  the  diseases  of 
plants,  describes,  under  the  title  canker,*  or 
gangrena  vegetabilis,  a  disease  which  Ave 
should  presume  to  be  fire  blight.  He  calls 
it  an  ulcer  of  the  bark,  and  says  it  is  very 
destructive  to  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  re- 
commends that  the  affected  parts  should  be 
cut  out,  and  paint  laid  on  the  hard  wood. 
He  states  that  "  Mr.  Knight  has  remarked 
that  this  disease  is  most  apt  to  attack  those 
fruits  which  have  been  long  known,  and 
supposes  it  to  be  a  disease  of  old  age." 
This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Coxe,  who 
says,  "  From  repeated  observation  of  the 
kinds,  most  liable  to  this  malady,  (the  fire 
blight,)  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is 


*  We  presume  that  the  fire  blight  in  Europe  is  generally 
calletl  canker  McIntosh,  treating  of  pears,  speats  of  can- 
ker "  caused  by  the  wood  being  imperfectly  ripened  in  bad 
autumiw." 


somewhat  connected  with  a  principle  which 
appears  to  be  considered  sound  by  the  most 
judicious  European  writers,  when  treating 
of  apple  trees,  that  is,  the  long  duration  of 
the  variety.  It  is  certain  that  natural  trees, 
continually  springing  up  from  seed,  are  sel- 
dom attacked  by  this  disease ;  and  the 
Seckel  pear,  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
new  variety,  is  but  little  affected  by  it ;  of 
fifty  bearing  trees  of  this  kind,  of  various 
ages,  I  have  not  lost  one  entire  tree  from 
this  cause.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  seen  the  limbs  of  some  of  them  par- 
tially affected,  and  in  some  instances  seve- 
ral large  branches  have  been  destro3'ed." 

Before  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  theory,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  establish  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
varieties  is  limited  to  a  certain  period,  a 
question  frequently  discussed  and  of  much 
doubt.  The  disease,  however,  not  only  at- 
tacks old  varieties,  but  those  of  more  recenj 


•  Concluded  from  last  No. 
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origin.  The  Passe  Culinar,  for  iiisslance, 
when  voung,  is  particularly  subject  to  it. 
The  Seckel,  though  generally  healthy,  is 
sometimes  affected  by  it.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  more  so  now,  than  when 
CoxE  wrote,  some  thirty  years  since.  That 
this  kind  was  occasionally  subject  to  it, 
we  should  suppose,  would  have  led  him  to 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 

theory. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced,  of  late, 
that  the  disease  "is  an  epidemic,  that  it 
prevails  like  other  epidemics,  and  will  pass 
off  like  them  ;"  and  that  infection  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  air.  This  opinion  is  open  to 
the  same  objections  as  that  which  ascribes 
it  to  electricity,  or  any  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. "The  leaves  and  extremities  of  the 
branches  would  always  first  indicate  its 
presence.  The  whole  system  of  sap  wood, 
through  which  the  juices  circulate,  would 
soon  become  so  contaminated,  that  in  no 
case  would  a  withered  limb,  or  discolored 
patches  of  bark  upon  the  trunk  or  main 
branches,  mark,  at  any  one  time,  the  limits 
of  the  "  infection,"  but  would  show  that  it 
had  progressed  so  far,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  any  remedy.  The  whole 
tree  would  be  diseased,  as  for  instance,  the 
peach  by  the  yellows,  and  not  parts  of  it. 
If  a  limb  is  badly  injured  by  frost,  disease 
may  be  prevented  by  cutting  it  off,  but  we 
should  as  soon  think  cf  stopping  the  small 
pox  by  amputation,  as  the  fire  blast,  if  it  be 
an  epidemic.  If  "  an  epidemic,  like  the 
Asiatic  cholera,"  it  would  equally  affect 
pears  of  native  and  those  of  foreign  origin 
— as  well  those  standing  in  "  close  planta- 
tions" as  those  a  few  feet  more  distant  from 
each  other,  upon  dry  as  upon  wet  soil,  and 
would  be  as  likely  to  prevail  or  be  as  de- 
structive in  one  locality  as  another,  in  Eu- 
rope as  in  our  own  country.     If  it  be  an  ob- 


jection to  the  frozen  saj)  theory,  that  it  at- 
tacks "old  instead  of  young  trees,"  it  is  al- 
so an  objection  equally  applicable  to  the 
belief  that  the  "  blight  is  an  epidemic.'' 
The  same  difficulty  would  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  the  fact  be  as  stated,  but  it  is 
not  so.  "  Saplings  in  our  nurseries"  are 
cut  down,  as  well  as  those  "  which  have  for 
many  years  borne  fine  crops  of  pears.' 
Perhaps  not  as  frequently,  but  still  to  some 
extent.  "  I  have  noticed,"  says  a  careful 
observer,  "  this  disease  to  attack  pear  trees 
in  almost  every  stage  of  growth.  The  time, 
however,  that  it  appears  to  be  most  deci- 
sively destructive,  is  about  the  period  of 
their  approach  to  the  degree  of  maturit)', 
which  promises  a  remuneration  for  the  anx- 
ious and  attentive  cultivator."  Nor  is  it 
true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  frozen 
sap  theory  asserts  "  that  the  disease  is  con- 
tracted at  the  extremities,  and  is  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  system  by  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids,"  but  that  the  trunk 
and  main  branches  are  first  affected,  and 
that  the  tree  may  be  seriously,  if  not  fatally 
diseased,  when  the  extremities  appear  flour- 
ishing. Nor  does  the  theory  suppose  that 
it  arises  from  severe  frost  merely,  but  by 
sudden  and  frequent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  operating  upon  the  fluids  while 
in  circulation.  Whether  the  injury  is  sus- 
tained in  the  spring,  or  in  the  fall  previous 
to  the  season  during  which  the  disease 
shows  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  may  be  questions  of  some  doubt 
with  those  who  entertain  this  belief. 

A  correspondent  of  Maryland,  to  \.\ie  Ame- 
rican Farmer  in  1821,  remarks,  "  In  all  the 
various  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  I  never  heard  of  one  that  came  near 
the  fact,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  real  cause  has  been  so  strongly  in- 
dexed  by   notorious   facts.     Such,  for    in. 
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stance,  as  hard  winters,  with  long  cold 
springs,  giving  us  good  pears  and  leaving 
us  sound  trees,  while  a  warm  February,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  March,  destroys  our  trees. 
We  have,  long  been  acquainted  with  this 
much  of  vegetable  physiology,  that  the  bark 
forms  on  its  interior  surface  longitudinal 
fibres,  the  same  as  sap  wood,  and  by  this 
means  adheres  to  the  main  sap  wood,  be- 
coming one  and  inseparable,  and  that  when 
a  certain  temperature,  say  that  of  April,  be- 
comes steady,  that  those  same  fibres,  hav- 
ing lost  their  colour,  throw  out  juices  and 
form  fibres  differently  disposed  and  coloured, 
or  bark.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
finest  kinds  of  pears  are  introduced  from  a 
milder  climate  than  39  degrees,  and  there, 
fore  are  very  sensible  to  both  cold  and  heat. 
They  are  trees  that  abound  with  juices,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  scions  that 
they  fling  up  around  them.  If  the  later 
part  of  winter  or  early  spring  is  warm, 
these  juices  are  set  afloat,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  rich  and  cultivated.  In  this  de- 
gree of  light  and  heat,  the  bark  begins  to 
form  a  separation  to  take  place  from  the 
new  made  sap  wood,  and  in  a  few  days 
winter ;  returns  upon  the  tree,  or  in  other 
words  February  has  been  spring  and  March 
winter;  an  imperfect  bark  is  thus  separated 
from  the  mother  white  wood  and  sickens, 
and,  as  heat  is  farther  applied,  dies.  It  is 
sometimes  the  middle  of  the  summer  be- 
fore the  damage  is  developed."  And  the 
writer  states  the  following  facts,  that  he  has 
known  only  two  sets  of  healthy  pear  trees, 
and  they  were  neither  manured  nor  dug 
round  for  years;  the  suckers  were  permitted 
to  grow  undisturbed,  and  the  grass  sur- 
rounded them  unbroken ;  and  that  they 
were  not  only  perfect,  but  bore  fruit  when 
others  failed.  He  had  two  healthy  pears, 
"  the  Vergalieu,  the  one  was  choked  with 
grass,  and  the  other  so  surrounded  with  sci- 


ons as  scarcely  to  admit  of  approach."  He 
removed  the  "  scions,"  and  dug  and  ma- 
nured the  ground,  and  both  perished  ;  and 
he  gives  another  instance  within  his  knowl- 
edge, where  the  same  effect  was  produced 
by  similar  treatment.  He  supposes,  in  the 
first  instance,  "that  the  abundant  juices 
were  restrained,"  and  recommends  that  the 
trees,  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  fruit  bear- 
ing period,  should  be  untouched  by  the  knife, 
and  "  suffered  to  vegetate  naturally."  He 
also  states  his  belief  that  the  application  of 
any  composition,  such  for  instance  as  white- 
wash thickened  with  ashes  and  cow  dung, 
spread  upon  the  body  and  larger  limbs,  in- 
stead of  being  beneficial,  "  might  be  the  ve- 
ry cause  of  death,"  and  advises  the  trial  of 
such  experiments  as  will  prevent  '•'  the  too 
free  and  early  circulation  of  the  sap." 

Unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  whether 
the  disease  is  produced  by  the  freezing  of 
the  sap  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  yet  in  our 
apprehension,  the  writer  committed  serious 
errors  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  used  to  guard 
against  it,  by  simply  mistaking  the  time 
when  the  injury  is  sustained.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  trees  he  refers  to  as  per- 
ishing, which  were  of  a  variety  by  some 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  or  near  the  lim- 
its of  its  duration,  Avere  neither  attacked  by 
an  epidemic,  nor  by  a  disease  produced  by 
reason  of  "  long  continuance,"  but  destroy- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  means  taken  to 
promote  their  growth.  The  removal  of  the 
grass,  "unbroken  for  years,"  and  of  the 
abundant  quantity  of  suckers,  which  sur- 
rounded them,  (to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty 
feet,)  and  the  application  of  manure,  occa- 
sioned a  vigorous  late  growth  that  became 
fatal.  "  The  only  severe  case  of  blight  in 
gardens  here,"  says  Downing,  "  during  the 
summer  of  1844,  was  in  the  head  of  a  Gi- 
logil  pear,  a  very  hardy  sort,  which  had 
never  before  suffered.  The  previous  mid- 
63 
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summer,  it  had  been  severely  pruned  and 
headed  back,  which  threw  it  into  late 
growth.  The  next  season,  nearlj'^  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  the  tree  died,  with 
the  frozen  sap  blight.*  Instead  of  endeav- 
oring to  check  early  vegetation,  those  vari- 
eties should  rather  be  selected,  "  which  are 
of  early  habit,  and  ripen  their  wood  fully 
before  autumn." 

Why  is  it,  if  "  hard  winters  witli  long 
cold  springs  give  us  good  pears  and  leave 
us  sound  trees,"  while  a  warm  winter  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  spring  "  destroys  our  trees," 
that  the  disease  is  not  more  prevalent  in 
England,  where  it  is  comparatively  un- 
known ?  The  winter  there  is  much  mild- 
er, and  vegetation  earlier,  and  cold  winds 
and  sharp  frosts,  succeeded  by  hot  sun- 
shine, often  occur  in  the  spring.  The  truth 
is,  we  believe,  that  the  autumn  is  not  there 
so  warm,  nor  vegetation  so  late  and  vigor- 
ous, nor  the  atmosphere  subject  to  such  sud- 
den, severe  and  frequent  changes  at  that 
season,  as  here ;  and  in  consequence  the 
trees  escape  from  the  injury  originating  the 
disease. 

A  slight  protection  will  guard  against 
cold.  In  England,  netting  is  successfully 
used  to  prevent  wall  fruit  from  being  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  Ropes  of  straw 
stretched  in  front  of  the  trees,  two  feet 
apart,  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  from 
the  wall,  have  been  found  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  fire  blight  may  be  prevented  by  either 
coating  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  with  a 
composition,  or  by  binding  matting  or  straw 

*  Note. — Trees  which  have  arrived  at  the  fruit  bearing  pe- 
riod are  often  seriously  injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed  by 
being  grafted  and  subsequently  pruned  injudiciously.  Pear 
trees  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  We  have  known  very  many 
to  be  killed  by  these  means.  Only  a  part  of  tlie  tree  should 
be  grafted  at  one  season,  and  the  strong  watery  shoots  that 
sprout  from  the  limbs  should  not  be  removed  till  the  succeed- 
ing year. — [Excellent  advice. — Ed.] 


around  them,  if  done  at  a  seasonable  period 
in  the  fall. 

In  Thacher^s  Orcliardist,  it  is  stated,  un- 
der the  title  canker,  that  Mr.  Yates,  of  Al- 
bany, says  "  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
fruit  treesin  thisclimatearc aZ/;/os<  invariably 
aJJ'ected  on  the  souih-tvest  side  of  the  trunk  or 
body.  There  it  generally  commences ;" 
the  bark  first  appearing  dark,  at  length 
rough,  wrinkled,  cracked  and  dead.  And 
it  is  Yates' opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  cold 
overtaking  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the 
spring.  "  Fruit  trees,"  he  remarks,  "  gen- 
erally incline  to  the  north-east.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  sap,  which  ascends  in  all  vernal 
months  in  all  deciduous  trees,  is  accelerated 
by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  at  the  south-west. 
It  is  retarded  and  stagnated  by  the  cool  of 
the  nights,  and  by  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing,  particularly  at  that  side  of  the 
tree,  the  vegetation  is  at  last  destroyed  and 
mortification  ensues."  Whether  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  as  to  the  time  when  the 
disease  is  contracted,  is  questioned,  but  the 
circumstance  as  to  the  part  of  the  tree  more 
generally  injured  would  strongly  indicate 
its  cause ;  and  the  inquiry  is  well  worthy 
being  made  whether  the  incident  be  true  or 
otherwise. 

Whatever  theory  has  been  advocated  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  statement 
of  facts  relied  upon,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  well  ascertained,  leads  to  a  strong  pro- 
bability of  the  correctness  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Downing  m  his  treatise  upon 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees*  Much  weight  is 
added  to  them  by  the  circumstances  related 
in  the  extracts  there  made  from  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Beecher. 


*  Note. — In  Deane''s  American  Farmer,  there  is  a  higlily  in- 
teresting article  upon  mildew,  principally  relating  to  the  dis- 
temper in  grain  called  rouille  or  rust.  The  investigations  Of 
several  learned  and  scientific  observers  are  given.  It  is  as- 
cribed by  them  to  the  same  or  a  similar  cause  to  which 
DovjTNiNG  ascribes  the  fire  blight. 
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Our  attention  has  been  for  some  years 
directed  to  this  disease,  and  we  would  give 
what  testimony  our  own  experience  furnish- 
es. We  have  lost  some  trees  by  it,  though 
fortunately  not  many,  as  well  other  fruit  as 
pears.  Five  years  since  we  set  out  two 
rows  of  Tartarian  cherries  in  a  garden, 
which  has  for  very  many  years  been  highly 
cultivated.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  a  part  of 
it  so  moist  as  to  require  draining.  The 
trees  made  a  rapid  growth.  The  second 
season  after  they  were  transplanted  several 
died,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
perished  by  the  fire  blight.  This  led  us  to 
watch  them  more  closely.  Early  last  spring, 
before  a  leaf  had  shown  itself,  we  examin- 
ed the  rows  and  discovered  upon  using  the 
knife  that  the  entire  inner  bark  and  sap 
wood  of  the  trunk  of  one,  and  part  of  that 
of  another  tree,  was  dark  and  much  discol- 
ored. The  limbs  and  roots  appeared  sound. 
Without  disclosing  the  result  of  our  exami- 
nation, w^e  then,  and  twice  subsequently, 
after  vegetation  had  commenced,  called 
the  attention  of  the  gardener  to  the  rows, 
requesting  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
any  of  the  trees.  None  was  observed  by 
him.  The  two  referred  to  put  forth  leaves, 
blossomed,  formed  fruit,  made  considerable 
growth  at  the  extremities,  and  appeared 
vigorous.  About  the  first  of  June,  a  change 
took  place  ;  the  leaves  turned  yellow,  the 
fruit  gradually  fell  off,  the  branches  wither- 
ed, and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
trees  perished.  In  each  instance,  of  loss, 
the  trees  stood  where  the  ground  was  moist, 
and  were  more  closely  surrounded  by  other 
trees.  A  thrifty  pear  standing  nearby  now 
presents  the  same  early  symptoms. 

Why  trees  suffer  more  in  moist  than  dry 
soil,  and  in  close  than  open  plantations, 
may  be  readily  accoi.nited  for.  A  moist 
rich  soil   promotes  a   late   growth.     Close 


plantations  are  usually  more  highly  cultiva- 
ted. In  fruit  gardens,  rapid  growth  is  de- 
sired. When  the  soil  is  made  rich,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  crowd  in  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  trees,  and  the  ground  is  overstocked. 
The  trees  shade  each  other,  and  w^hen  cov- 
ered with  folinge,  prevent  evaporation  of 
moisture  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
thrifty  w^ood,  more  succulent  and  less  ma- 
tured than  that  of  trees  in  more  open  situa- 
tions and  less  cultivated,  is  more  easily  in- 
jured by  the  excessive  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  sometimes  occur  in  the 
autumn  months. 

One  reason,  we  apprehend,  why  this  dis- 
ease prevails  with  the  pear  more  at  the 
West  than  any  other  section  of  the  country, 
is  the  greater  fertility  of  soil.  A  poor  soil 
is  by  no  means  desirable,  but  that  which  is 
deep  and  rich  promotes  an  over-luxuriance 
of  growth,  and  produces  wood  buds  instead 
of  fruit  buds,  two  evils  which  art  must  seek 
to  avoid.  McIntosh,  in  his  treatise  upon 
the  Orchard,  remarks  that  Eogers  assigns 
for  a  reason  why  the  quince  stock  has  be- 
come so  popular,  (in  England,)  is,  "  the  bad 
success  attending  the  ordinary  method  of 
planting  pears  worked  on  seedling  stocks  in 
too  deep  and  rich  borders,  which  causes 
such  exuberant  growth  and  consequent  bar- 
renness, that  the  trees  were  only  useless 
encumberers  of  the  ground.  Had  the  bor- 
ders been  properly  prepared  by  having  a 
hard  dry  bottom,  with  a  surface  layer  of 
light  fresh  loam,  about  fifteen  inches  deep 
only,  the  same  trees  would  have  taken  a 
kindly  growth,  and  very  soon  would  have 
been  fruitful."  He  observes  that  the  opin- 
ion of  Sanders,  niu'serynmn,  of  Jersey, 
given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  much 
to  the  same  effect.  "Free  stocks  are  very 
preferable  where  the  soil  is  high  and  tlry." 
McIntosh  remarks  that  "  froDi  eighteen  inch- 
es to  two  feet  and  a  half  of  soil  is  ouite  suf- 
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ficient,  and  the  roots  shoiilil  l)o  prevented 
from  extending  to  greater  depth  by  forming 
artificial  floors,  or  placing  broad  flag  stones 
under  them;"  and  he  recommends  pruning 
the  roots — which  he  says  "  is  an  old  prac- 
tico  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
generally  attended  to  as  it  deserves,"  not 
only  to  check  too  vigorous  growth  and  pro- 
duce fruitfulness,  but  to  prevent  disease. 

From  these  and  similar  statements  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  disease  may  be 
avoided  in  some  localities  by  selecting  pears 
worked  on  quince  instead  of  free  stocks, 
and   that  root   pruning,  systematically  fol- 


lowed out,  would  be  found  highly  bcnoli- 
cial  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the 
growth  is  excessively  luxuriant. 

In  propagating  this  fruit,  no  one  should 
utter  complaint  or  be  discouraged,  though 
its  enemy  is  at  times  so  destructive,  so 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  to  guard 
against  its  attacks.  Let  every  experiment, 
which  promises  a  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, be  faithfully  tried,  and  we  doubt  not, 
though  entire  protection  may  not  be  the  re- 
sult, that  loss  will  be  rendered  much  less 
frequent,  and  comparatively  of  little  conse- 
quence. L.  C.  E. 
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By  SAML.  G.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  BOSTON. 


Regarding  the  cultivation  of  pears  on  quince 
slocks,  I  may  remark  in  the  outset,  that  the 
soft-fleshed  or  buttery  pears  are  those  that 
are  best  suited  to  the  quince  bottoms,  the 
breaking  or  hard  flesh  being  better  suited 
to  the  pear  or  free  stock. 

In  our  climate,  (New-England,)  the 
springs  are  too  harsh,  and  the  true  summer 
period  generally  too  short  to  ripen  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits,  sufficiently  for  autumn 
and  winter  use.  The  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  positions,  therefore,  in  your  garden, 
should  be  selected  for  your  winter  pears, 
particularly  for  the  Easter  Beiirre,  Chau- 
montel,  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  St. 
Gerviain,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Napoleon. 

If  you  receive  your  young  rooted  cuttings 
or  layers  of  quince  in  the  spring,  it  may  be 
well  to  graft  them  before  you  plant  them, 
if  you  have  a  convenient  place  under  cover, 
where  the  operation  can  be  performed,  by 
a  single  person,  on  several  hundred  in  a 
day.  The  scions  should  be  put  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  collar  where  the  up- 


per roots  start  out  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
bury  the  wounded  portion  of  the  graft  be- 
low the  ground.  This  is  usually  preferable 
to  grafting  them  after  they  are  planted,  as 
it  may  be  both  easier  and  more  correctly 
done,  as  well  as  much  more  quickly  per- 
formed. I  have  frequently  grafted  young 
pear  stocks  in  this  manner,  and  found  them 
to  succeed  perfectly.  When  these  trees 
have  attained  a  proper  size,  in  the  nursery, 
to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  produce  fruit,  be  careful  to  have  them 
placed  on  the  highest  ground,  and  not  in 
hollows,  where  the  water  can  lodge. 

Some  cultivators  think  it  best  to  dig  large 
holes  under  the  spot  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  set,  filled  with  rich  soil,  but  I  think  this 
is  a  mistake  ;  for,  if  there  be  any  evil  arising 
from  the  roots  being  confined  within  a  hole 
surrounded  by  a  hard  pan,  which  will  keep 
the  Avater  from  passing  ofT,  the  evil  is  net 
avoided  by  putting  the  tree  over  and  above 
the  hole  ;  for  if  the  soil  in  this  cavity  be 
richer  than  that  which  is  above  its  borders, 
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most,  if  not  all,  of  its  roots  will  be  drawn 
into  this  enticing  and  exciting  food,  and  all 
the  evils  of  luxuriant  or  glutton  branches, 
as  well  as  those  of  heated  and  decayed 
roots,  arising  from  stagnant  and  putrid  de- 
posits of  water  that  has  no  outlet,  must  be 
expected. 

We  think  that  the  best  mode,  both  in  gar- 
dens and  orchards  w^here  fruit  trees  are  to 
be  planted,  (unless  they  already  lie  on  slo- 
•ping  ground,)  is  to  plant  them  on  the  top  of 
ridges,  made  at  proper  distances,  and  just 
high  enough  to  carry  ofl'the  water  gradual- 
ly after  it  has  passed  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees ;  but  I  should  not  allow  any  depres- 
sion of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  where  the 
water  could  lodge  for  any  time.  Neither 
should  I  allow  any  manure  or  extra  rich 
soil  to  be  deposited  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  roots.  If  your  trees  become  weak,  a 
pure,  good,  virgin  soil  applied  in  the  fall  or 
spring  by  partially  uncovering  their  roots, 
is  the  best  remedy  you  can  give  them. 
The  soil  of  the  nursery  should  not  be  as 
rich  as  that  of  your  garden,  into  which  your 
trees,  when  large  enough,  are  to  be  trans- 
planted ;  because  the  change  from  very 
rich  to  poor  soil  has  a  tendency  to  check 
their  growth,  and  is  an  essential  injury  to 
them. 

When  young  trees  are  planted  out  into 
the  nursery,  or  elsewhere,  the  tap  roots,  if 
they  have  any,  should  be  cut  out  close  to 
the  stem  ;  the  lateral  roots  should  be  spread 
horizontalh'',  (a  little  depressed,)  so  as  not 
to  interfere  by  crossing  each  other  ;  and  the 
upper  roots  should  be  covered  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep  over  the  upper  part  of 
them,  at  their  insertion. 

In  preparing  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  out  permanently,  it  is  best 
to  throw  the  earth  out  into  one  pile,  several 
days  before  they  are  planted  ;  this  will  sep- 


arate the  lumps  and  stones  from  the  fine 
earth,  which  you  will  want  to  fill  up  among 
the  roots ;  every  part  of  which  should  be 
brought  into  contact  and  entirely  covered 
with  the  earth,  as  any  parts  of  the  roots  left 
exposed  to  the  air  are  apt  to  mould  and 
decay. 

As  your  trees  develop  their  branches  you 
will  see  whether  they  are  best  suited  to  be 
pruned  to  make  Espalie7-s  or  Standards,  and 
will  treat  them  accordingly. 

In  doing  this,  if  you  wish  for  trees  to  fill 
out  your  trellises,  and  any  of  the  trees  des- 
tined for  this  purpose  should  want  a  branch 
or  two  to  make  them  uniform,  they  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  inarching  from  the  same 
tree,  a  limb  already  perfect,  into  the  side  of 
the  trees  where  the  deficiency  exists,  and, 
when  it  has  taken  hold  securely,  cut  it  off 
close  to  the  grafted  part,  and  you  will  fill  up 
all  vacancies,  although  you  will  shorten  and 
disfigure,  in  some  measure,  the  branch  or 
branches  applied  to  this  object.  But  the 
branches  so  cut  and  disfigured,  will  soon  be 
restored  to  form  and  order  by  care  of  the 
gardener.  This  is  a  much  surer  and  more 
advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  your  object 
than  that  of  inserting  buds  or  gi-afts  in  the 
naked  places,  because  the  branch  thus  in- 
serted may  be  ^fruit-hearing  branch  in  lieu 
of  a  wood  bud  or  scion  that  will  not  bear 
fruit  for  several  years. 

When  the  Statulard  trees  have  attained 
in  the  nursery  sufficient  growth  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  garden,  those  that  have  their 
stems  well  furnished  all  around  with 
branches  from  bottom  to  top,  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  foot  or  nine  inches  from  the  ground 
to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  top,  may- 
be treated  and  pruned  as  pyramids  or  conical 
standards.  This  form,  when  properly  prun- 
ed, will  give  the  greatest  quantity  and  best 
quality  of  fruit. 
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Fig;.  113.     Conical  Dwarf  Pear  Tree, 

This  form  is  produced  by  carefully  prun- 
ing the  branches  so  as  to  diminish  gradual- 
ly from  the  lowest  that  surround  the  tree  at 
its  base,  up  to  those  that  form  the  upper- 
most tier  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  so  that  when 
the  tree  has  attained  its  utmost  height,  say 
8  or  10  feet,  according  to  the  fancy  of  its 
owner,  it  will  resemble  a  truncated  cone, 
by  taking  out  the  leading  shoot  down  to  the 
upper  row  of  branches. 

This  is  to  be  bioughl  about  by  degrees, 
as  the  tree  advances  in  its  growth,  pruning 


the  lowest  brandies  to  a  length  not  exceed" 
iiig  4^  feet  on  trees  ten  feet  high,  and  4 
feet  on  those  that  arc  only  8  feet  high,  when 
the  form  of  the  tree  is  perfected,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  length  of  each  successive  tier  of 
branches  from  about  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  according  to  the  distance  that  exists 
between  their  stages.  AVhen  your  tree  has 
attained  the  requisite  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  to  the  upper  tier  of  branches,  you  cut 
out  the  leading  shoot  (a)  close  to  their  inser- 
tion, as  before  mentioned.* 

While  this  operation  of  regulating  the 
length  of  the  branches  is  going  on,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prune  the  side  shoots 
on  each  circle  of  branches,  so  as  to  produce 
Fi-uit  Spurs,  or  what  the  French  call  Jloti- 
quets. 

If  ihe  trees,  when  taken  from  the  nursery, 
are  not  well  furnished  with  branches  all 
around  the  stem,  or  have  them  only  towards 
the  upper  part  of  it,  then  it  will  be  best  to 
prune  them  in  the  usual  way  for  headed 
Standards. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Saml.  G.  Perkins. 

Brookline,  near  Bostoti;  March  18,  1847. 


Fig.  113  represents  a  dwarf  pear  trained  in  the  conical 
form — perhaps  the  very  best,  as  our  correspondent  observes, 
for  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  small  space. 
We  will  add  to  Mr.  Perkins'  judicious  suggestions  tliat, 
perhajis.  tlie  best  way  to  grow  trees  in  this  form,  when  suita- 
bly branched  ones  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nursery,  is  to 
choose  a  tree  of  but  one  gear's  gro^ith  from  the  graft.  Two  or 
tliree  years'  old  trees  are  usually  bare  of  brajiches  at  tlie  low- 
er part  of  their  stems.  Shorten  back  the  single  or  leading 
shoot  of  this  young  tree  to  within  one  foot  or  18  inches  of  the 
ground  at  tlie  time  of  phmting  it.  This  will  develop  the  lower 
branches;  to  encourage  the  growth  of  which  still  more,  it  is 
well  to  shorten  back  the  leading  shoot,  about  the  first  of  July. 
This  will,  about  the  middle  of  the  growth  the  next  sprijig, 
cause  to  start  out  another  tier  of  branches  a  foot  above  the 
last.  The  next  summer,  in  July,  the  leader  is  again  cut  back 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  last  tier,  which  will  cause  the  growth 
of  a  third  set.  and  this  must  be  repeated  every  year  till  the  tree 
is  from  C  to  ]0  feet  high,  as  the  taste  of  the  cultivator  may  dic- 
tate. Pinching  off,  in  summer,  the  ends  of  such  side-shoots 
that  an-  inclined  to  grow  too  long,  is  considered  a  better  mode 
than  pruning  them. — Ed 
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THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  AT  "WODENETHE, 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  H.  W.  SARGENT,  ESQ.,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  capital 
journal,  published  at  Indianapolis,  spoke, 
some  time  ago,  with  a  good  deal  of  empha- 
sis, and  a  good- deal  of  regret,  o{our  "  amia- 
ble fondness  for  the  localities  of  the  Hudson 
river."  He  thinks  we  have  underrated  the 
flavor  of  western  fruits,  and  given  rank  ta 
Eastern  New-York  at  the  expense  of  other 
fruit-growing  regions.  After  this  lamenta- 
tion over  our  bias,  Mr.  Beecher  concludes, 
very  naturally,  by  saying  that  "  the  western 
States,  say  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
portions  of  Illinois,  are,  the  whole  range  of 
the  orchard  being  considered,  better  fruit- 
growing States  than  New- York  or  New- 
England."  'Tis  always  thus  ;  both  his  and 
our  readers  will  say, 

"  The  patriots'  boast  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home." 

We  have  at  times  fancied  that  one  might 
be  unprejudiced,  and  that  one  could  do  jus- 
tice on  the  one  hand  to  the  high  culture  of 
Boston,  and  on  the  other  to  the  great  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  west.  But  alas  !  we  have 
said  that  "  the  apples,  raised  on  the  very 
fertile  bottoms  of  the  western  States,"  are 
inferior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  on  the  best 
orchard  soils  of  this  section  of  the  country  ! 
We  have  some  doubts,  after  this  rank  of- 
fence, (for  Ave  did  not  say  that  there  were 
not  many  orchards  on  proper  soils,  in  the 
west,  that  give  finely  flavored  apples) — 
we  say  after  this  offence,  we  are  a  little 
fearful  that  Mr.  Beecher  will  take  it  into 
his  head  that  New- York  is  not  a  fruit- 
growing State  at  all,  and  that  the  "  locali- 
ties of  the  Hudson"  are  only  barren  boun- 
daries to  a  considerable  stream  of  water. 
He  will  forget  the  Pelham  farm  orchard, 


the  largest  in  the  world,  with  200  acres  of 
Newtown  pippins,  that  supplies  all  London 
market ;  and  Dr.  Underhill's  vineyard, 
not  excelled  in  America,  that  supplies  all 
New-York  ;  he  will  forget  the  famous  plum 
gardens  of  Hudson  and  Albany  where  the 
curculio  is  unknown  ;  he  will  not  remem- 
ber that  the  Esopns  Spitzenbergh  and  the 
Sivaar,  the  highest  flavored  apples, — and 
the  J(fferso?i,  and  the  Coluvihia,  the  largest 
and  best  yellow  and  purple  plums,  that 
the  George  the  IV,  the  best  American 
peach  known ;  all  originated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  Yes,  we  have  unluckily 
said  that  the  west,  that  magnificently  fertile 
country,  which  by  its  fertility,  is  at  this 
moment  helping  to  feed  the  world,  has  many 
"  fertile  bottoms,"  and  that  those  fertile 
bottoms  give  "  very  large  and  beautiful," 
but  not  the  highest  flavored  apples. 

Some  western  editor,  who  has  become  a 
little  "riled"  at  any  supposed  attack  upon 
the  character  of  western  apples,  has  boldly 
proposed  to  settle  the  matter  by  showing 
specimens  with  any  eastern  orchardists.  But 
we  solemnly  advise  our  orchardists  to  de- 
cline the  challenge.  There  would  be  no 
chance  for  them.  There  is  not  one  fruit 
committee  in  America  in  an  hundred,  that 
would  not,  in  a  moment,  sacrifice  jZavor  to 
size.  Their  "  mavellousness"  is  a  great 
deal  larger  than  their  "  alimentiveness,"  as 
the  phrenologists  say ;  and  unless  we  could 
cleverly  contrive  to  inarch  pumpkin  vines  on 
the  branches  of  our  apple  trees,  (as  the 
French  gardeners  do  tomatoes  on  potato 
hills)  the  "  fertile  bottoms"  would  outweigh, 
outmeasiire,  and  outdo  us  ! 

Seriously,    as    we    think   all    cultivators, 
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•whetluT  cast  or  west,  are  interested  in  ac- 
counts of  gooil  I'ullivation  of  fruit,  we 
must  beg  them  to  pardon  us  while  we  give 
them  a  peep  into  the  fruit-garden  of  our 
neighbor,  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq. 
(see  Frontispiece.)  His  residence  is  in 
Dutchess  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  nearly  opposite  us,  and  60  miles 
from  New-York.  Of  the  grounds,  in  an  or- 
namental point  of  view,  we  may,  perhaps, 
speak  hereafter.  At  the  present  moment, 
we  have  only  sufficient  space  for  one  portion 
of  his  place — the  Fruit-Garden. 

The  fruit-garden  at  Wodenethe  is  a  pa- 
rallelogram, containing  about  two  acres.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Sargent,  who  is 
a  truly  zealous  amateur,  to  assemble  in  it  a 
collection  composed  of  every  ver^j  choice 
variety  of  fruit  known,  and  to  reject  all  that 
were  either  known,  or  believed  to  be  second 
rate.  The  selection  has  been  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  from  the  best  American 
and  European  sources,  and  it  undoubtedly 
may  be  considered  as  the  choicest  and  most 
complete  private  fruit-garden  on  the  Hudson, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  in  fine  bearing  last  season, 
and  the  largest  part  of  them  will  probably 
give  good  crops  this  j'ear. 

Varieties. 

Of  the  choicest  pears  the  garden  contains  106 


do 

peaches 

60 

do 

plums 

56 

do 

nectarines 

14 

do 

apricots 

12 

do 

native  grapes 

11 

do 

cherries 

20 

do 

quinces 

3 

do 

raspberries 

6 

do 

currants 

4 

do 

strawberries 

14 

do 

gooseberries 

*12 

AjypUs  in  anollier  part  of  the  grounds. 


Besides  these,  there  is  a  Vinery,  120  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high — a  very 
light  and  handsome  glazed  structure,  with 
a  currilinear,  span  roof.  This  house  con- 
tains 85  vines,  of  the  finest  foreign  grapes, 
in  31  varieties — as  well  as  figs,  apricots  and 
nectarines. 

Our  Frontispiece  gives  a  glimpse  of  this 
Viiiery,  at  the  termination  of  the  main  walk 
of  the  fruit-garden.  This  walk  is  428  feet 
long,  and  is  bordered  with  an  espalier  rail, 
upon  which  many  of  the  choicest  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  etc.,  are  trained — not  from 
necessity  or  for  greater  protection,  as  in  gar- 
dens farther  north,  for  all  those  fruits  ripen 
perfectly  on  common  standards  here,  but  to 
give  an  illustration  of  this  more  perfect 
kind  of  culture,  and  to  obtain  fruit  of  a 
larger  size  and  higher  color  than  standards 
usually  produce. 

The  soil  of  this  garden  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
and  it  was  thoroughly  trenched,  3  feet  deep, 
before  the  trees  were  planted.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  are  apparent  at  a  glance,  in 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  trees,  and  the 
steady  and  uniform  growth  which  they  have 
made,  ever  since  they  were  planted — even 
during  the  great  drouth  of  1844. 

Among  the  rare  pears,  we  noticed  Colmar 
d'Aremberg,  Duchesse  d^Orleans,  Beurrt 
Moire,  Broom  Park,  Soldat  Laboreur,  and 
others  of  the  latest  celebrity  in  the  collec- 
tions of  France  and  England. 

The  Columbia  plum  has  borne  very  su- 
perb fruit  at  WoDENETiiE.  We  saw  speci- 
mens there,  last  September,  which  measured 
six  inches  in  circumference.  Royal  Ilntive, 
Large  Green  Drying,  Jeffersov,  and  many 
other  fine  sorts  are  showing  fruit  buds  the 
present  season.  Amongst  the  native  grapes 
are  the  Ohio,  Norloii's  Seedli?ig,  Diana, 
Skurtleff^s  Seedling,  etc. 

It  would  be  difRcult  to  say  which,  of  all 
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the    different  classes  of  fruit  thrives  best  |  plete  is  the  protection  afforded  by  the  steady 


here,  for  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  to  all  hardy  fruits. 
It  is  one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  of 
this  part  of  the  Hudson,  for  which  we  in- 
dulge our  "  amiable  fondness,"  that  plums, 
apricots,  and  nectarines, — smooth  skinned 
fruits,  which  are  by  no  means  produced  with 
equal  ease  in  all  parts  of  the  country, — 
succeed  most  perfectly  here.  There  is  a 
farmer,  about  two  miles  from  Wodenethe, 
who  has  sold,  of  his  own  produce,  nearly 
S2000  worth  of  plums  in  a  season,  and  the 
gardens  here  abound  with  the  finest  gages.* 
Peaches  are  highly  flavored,  and  so  com- 


temperature  of  the  river  against  sudden 
changes,  that  we  do  not  remember  but  a  sin- 
gle year,  when  the  crop  of  this  fine  fruit  was 
destroyed  by  frosts.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  we  may  fairly  claim  for  a  portion  of  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  as  well  as  those  fine 
districts  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  this 
State  and  Ohio,  a  climate  very  unusually 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  finest  fruits. 

But  we  must  forbear,  or  we  shall  receive 
a  broadside  from  the  west,  which  will  dis- 
turb our  otiurii  cum  dignitate,  (or,  as  a  witty 
gardening  friend  will  have  it,  "  opium  cum 
digitalis,'''')  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING.— No.  I. 

BY  DR.  WM.  W.  VALK,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


We  are  inclined  to  think  the  subject  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  as  fully  calculated  to  lead 
to  great  improvements  in  the  whole  system 
of  culture,  as  at  present  understood  and 
practiced  by  the  best  horticulturists,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

For  many  years,  gardening,  as  well  as 
agriculture,  has  been  conducted  upon  very 
loose  principles,  and  both  are  as  yet  but  in 
their  infancy.  Every  thing  was,  (and  in 
most  cases  is,)  routine  ;  an  overseer  orders, 
and  his  juniors  or  laborers  obey;  no  one 
gives  a  reason,  and  thus  are  effects  produced 
without  any  inquiry  into  causes.  These 
facts,  which  all  acknowledge,  and  many  la- 
ment, indicate,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  semi- 
naries or  institutions  are  required  wherein 
every  element  of  the  art  should  be  strictly 
investigated  by  competent  persons,  and  the 
results  be  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  estab- 

•  All  acquaintance  of  ours,  about  two  miles  south  of  New- 
burgh,  gathered  last  season  8  bushels  of  the  finest  Elruga  nec- 
tarines from  foitr  standard  trees,  grown  with  little  or  no  care. 
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lishment,  who  should  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  experimental  inquiry  in  all  its  de- 
partments. 

For  agriculture,  something  has  been  done. 
A  state  of  torpid  ignorance  no  longer  exists  ; 
and  seminaries  or  schools  of  investigation, 
have   been   suggested,   and  steps  taken   to 
establish  them.     In  France  and  Germany 
vast  improvements  have  been  effected,  as 
may  be   seen  by  a  reference  to   "  Backers 
Report  on  Education  in  Europe,''^  for  a  de- 
scription of  "  The  Institute  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  at  Hohenheim,  near  Stuttgard," 
described  and  reputed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete agricultural  school  in  Europe.     In  the 
U.   States  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
furtherance  of  scientific  agriculture,  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  has  advertised  for  pupils, 
and  made  arrangements  for  giving  them  in- 
struction in  all  the  details  of  theoretical  and 
practical  farming. 

But  not  a  single  instance  can  be  disco- 
vered of  the  establishment  of  a  Horticultu. 
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ral  school,  wherein  the  science  of  garden- 
ing is  even  alluded  to.  In  1818,  the  Jar- 
din  dot  Phnitcs  at  Paris,  consisted  of  the 
open-air  departments  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching;  wherein  there  was  an 
indifTercnt  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  some  puerile 
contrivances  to  aid  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture :  the  plants  in  the  houses  (such  as  they 
were)  were  badly  cultivated,  few  in  number 
for  such  a  place,  and  unworthy  the  reputa- 
tion the  garden  had  acquired.  Subse- 
quently, many  other  houses  were  erected, 
and  the  establishment  was  considered  ''  pro- 
gressing to  a  better  state." 

In  England,  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
may  be  mentioned,  wherein  of  late  years, 
from  the  liberal  management  introduced 
under  the  able  direction  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker, 
the  collection  of  plants  has  become  as  ac- 
cessible as  could  be  desired. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool, 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  &c.,  all  have  iheir  merits — all 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  existing  plants  ;  but 
they  are  not  seminaries  where  a  scientific 
education  can  be  obtained.  Then  as  to  all 
other  horticultural  societies,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  how  far  they  exert  an 
influence  favorable  to  the  science  of  gar- 
dening—?/te7/  stimulate  emulation,  rivalry, 
the  growth  of  fine  specimens,  and  anxiety 
to  win  a  medal  or  a  pecuniary  prize  ;  but 
lohat  do  they  tcachl  The  question  is  signifi- 
cant, and  must  be  submitted  to  reflection. 

What  we  desire  to  see,  is  some  decidedly 
comprehensive  undertaking,  wherein  every 
material,  every  thing  that  can  be  rendered 
available  to  the  instruction  of  youth  devoted 
to  the  profession,  shall  be  collected,  and 
maintained,  either  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  the  united  efforts  of  zealous  and 
affluent  individuals,  constituting  themselves 


an  influential  body,  (chartered  of  course,) 
and  subscribing  to  funds  to  purchase  a  large 
breadth  of  land,  whereon  all  the  operations 
of  horticulture  shall  be  performed  by  the 
students  in  the  open-air  departments,  and 
in  every  variety  of  glazed  or  defensive  erec- 
tions, under  the  supervision  of  directors 
qualified  to  undertake,  note  down,  and  re- 
cord every  observable  fact  and  traceable 
cause.  This  system  would  imply  courses 
of  lectures  on  soils,  water,  moisture,  vapor, 
fermentation,  gases;  their  extrication,  mu- 
tual attraction,  combination,  and  results; 
air,  light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  mag- 
netism. All  these,  constituting  as  they  do 
the  class  of  great  natural  agents,  are  em- 
ployed by  nature,  and  in  full  activit}'.  In 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  botany  would 
form  a  very  important  feature ;  so  would 
the  natural  historj^  climate,  introduction  of 
every  known  plant,  and  the  best  method  of 
culture,  subject  to  discovery  and  improve- 
ment. We  only  suggest,  but  that  any  effi- 
cient steps  will  be  taken,  we  hardly  dare  to 
hope :  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  allude,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned — not 
with  any  expectation  of  doing  it  justice,  or 
of  being  able  to  elucidate  satisfactorily  the 
phenomena  which,  at  present,  we  can  only 
contemplate,  yet  inquiry  and  admiration 
may  be  thus  excited,  attention  ma}'  be 
roused,  and  others  may  be  stimulated  to  do 
that  more  effectually,  which  is  herein  only 
attempted. 

Thus  far  an  imperfect  prospectus  only 
has  been  ventured  on,  introductory  to  a  se- 
ries of  short  articles  which  will  follow  in 
sucession  as  far  as  time  will  permit.  Gene- 
ral gardening,  although  mentioned  at  the 
commencement,  can  not  be  noticed  so  far 
as  vegetables  are  concerned.  The  subject 
is  one  which  differs  Avidely  from  science, 
and  stands  alone  ;  but  as  the  flower-garden, 
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parterre,  shrubberies,  and  lawn,  are  each 
and  all  dependent  upon  soil,  icater,  and  air, 
these  great  agents  must  be  alluded  to;  and 
therefore  the  investigation  of  earth  will  in- 
clude the  operation  of  manures.  To  this 
extent  then,  the  staple  of  the  garden  will 
be  submitted  to  analysis ;  for  unless  these 
subjects  be  inquired  into,  no  means  of  com- 
parison of  facts  can  be  attained. 

Thus  much  in  explanation  ;  it  is  hoped 
that  our  future  articles  will  neither  appear 
irrelevant    nor    prove    uninteresting.      The 


reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  for  his  benefit 
we  place  before  him  that  which  he  would 
perhaps  never  see  but  for  our  instrumental- 
ity. Some  of  the  excellent  ideas  on  this 
subject,  with  which  English  horticulture  has 
been  enriched  by  Mr.  Paxton — the  mana- 
ger of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  immense 
horticultural  establishment,  must  be  made 
to  penetrate  our  atmosphere,  and  illumine 
our  understandings  upon  the  science  of  par- 
dening.  Wm.  W.  Valk,  M.  D. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Alpril  7,  ]647. 


THE  CHINESE  MAGNOLIAS. 


Nature  has  bestowed  that  superb  genus  of 
trees,  the  Mag?ioUa,  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  two  great  continents — North  America 
and  Asia.  The  United  States  gives  us 
eight  of  all  the  known  species,  and  China 
and  Japan  four  or  five.  Neither  Europe, 
Africa  nor  South  America  afford  a  single 
indigenous  species  of  Magnolia. 

All  the  Chinese  Magnolias,  excepting 
one,  {M.  Juscata,)  are  hardy  in  this  lati- 
tude, and  are  certainly  among  the  most  stri- 
king and  ornamental  objects  in  our  pleas- 
ure grounds  and  shrubberies  in  the  spring. 
Indeed,  during  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
early  part  of  May,  two  of  them,  the  White, 
or  Co7ispicua,  and  Soulange's  Purple,  or 
Soulaiigiana,  eclipse  every  other  floral  ob- 
ject, whether  tree  or  shrub,  that  the  garden 
contains.  Their  numerous  branches,  thick- 
ly studded  with  large  flowers,  most  classi- 
cally shaped,  with  thick  kid-like  petals,  and 
rich  spicy  odor,  wear  an  aspect  of  great  no- 
velty and  beauty  among  the  smaller  blos- 
soms of  the  more  common  trees  and  shrubs 
that  blossom  at  that  early  time,  and  really 
fill  the  beholder  with  delight. 

The  Chinese  White  Magnolia  (M  Conspi- 


ciia,)  is,  in  the  effect  of  its  blossoms,  the  most 
charming  of  all  Magnolias.  The  flowers, 
in  color  a  pure  creamy  white,  are  produced 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  tree,  when 
pretty  large,  may  be  seen  a  great  distance. 
The  Chinese  name,  Gulan,  literally  lily- 
tree,  is  an  apt  and  expressive  one,  as  the 
blossoms  are  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
white  lily  in  size  and  shape,  when  fully  ex- 
panded. Among  the  Chinese  poets,  they 
are  considered  the  emblem  of  candor  and 
beauty. 

The  engraving  (fig.  114)  is  a  very  correct 
portrait  of  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree, 
standing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  our  house, 
as  it  appears  now,  April  25th.  Its  usual 
period  of  blooming  here  is  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  of  this  month.  Last  )'ear  there 
were  three  thousand  blossoms  open  upon  it 
at  once.  The  tree  has  been  planted  about 
14  years,  and  is  now  20  feet  high.  The 
branches  spread  over  a  space  of  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  stem,  near  the  frround, 
is  8  inches  in  diameter.  Its  growth  is  hio-h- 
ly  symmetrical.  For  tlie  last  ten  years  it 
has  never,  in  a  single  season,  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  display  of  blossoms,  which  are 
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Fig.  114.     Portrait  of  the  Chinese  White  Magnoliain  Mr.  Doivning's  grounds. 


usually  followed  by  a  few  seeds.  Last 
year,  however,  it  gave  us  quite  a  crop  of 
large  and  fine  seeds  from  which  we  hope 
to  raise  many  plants.* 

This  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  lati- 
tude, and  we  have  never  known  one  of  its 
flower  buds,  (which  are  quite  large  in  au- 
tumn,) or  an  inch  of  its  wood,  to  be  killed 
by  the  most  severe  winter.  It  is,  however, 
grafted  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  a 
stock  of  our  Western  Magnolia — sometimes 
called  in  Ohio  the  "  Cucumber  tree,"  {M. 
acuminata.)  This  perhaps  renders  it  a  lit- 
tle more  hardy,  and  rather  more  vigorous 
than  when   grown  on  its  own  root — as  this 

•  There  is,  we  learn,  a  fine  large  specimen  of  thi»  tree  in 
he  garden  of  Mr.  William  Davidson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


native  sort  is  the  very  best  stock  for  all  the 
Chinese  sorts.  It  is  so  propagated  by  bud- 
ding in  August ;  and  no  doubt  the  spring 
budding  recommended  by  Mr.  Nelson  in 
this  number,  would  be  a  highly  successful 
mode. 

The  next  most  ornamental  Chinese  Mag- 
nolia, is  Soulange's  Purple,  (Magnolia  Sou- 
la7igiana.)  This  is  a  hybrid  seedling  raised 
by  the  late  Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  the 
distinguished  French  horticulturist.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  closely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Conspicua  ;  its  blossoms,  equally  nume- 
rous, are  rather  larger,  but  the  outside  of 
the  petals  is  finely  tinged  with  purple.  It 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both  its  parents 
—having  the  growth  of  Mag?iolia  conspicua 
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and  the  colour  of  M.  purpzcrea,  (or  indeed  a 
lighter  shade  of  purple.)  Its  term  of  bloom- 
ing is  also  mid-way  between  that  of  these 
two  species,  being  about  a  week  later  than 
that  of  the  white  or  Gulan  Magnolia.  It  is 
also  perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude.  The 
Purple  Chinese  Magnolia  [M.  purpurea,) 
is  a  much  dwarfer  tree  than  the  two  prece- 
ding species.  Indeed,  it  is  properly  a  shrub, 
some  six  to  eight  feet  in  its  growth  in  this 
latitude.  Grafted  on  the  "  cucumber  tree," 
it  would  no  doubt  be  more  vigorous,  and 
perhaps  more  hardy,  for  it  is  occasionally 
liable  to  have  the  ends  of  its  branches 
slightly  injured  by  severe  winters  here. 
Its  flowers  begin  to  open  early  in  May,  and 
on  an  old  plant  they  continue  blooming  for 
six  weeks,  and  indeed  in  a  shaded  situa- 
tion, often  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
summer.  These  blossoms  are  white  with- 
in, of  a  fine  dark  lilac  or  purple  on  the  out- 
side, and  quite  fragrant  like  the  others. 
This  is  the  oldest  Chinese  Magnolia  known 
here,  having  been  brought  from  China  to 
Europe  in  1790 — and  it  is  now  quite  fre- 
quently seen  in  our  gardens. 


There  is  another  species,  [M.  gracilis,) 
the  Slender-growing  Magnolia,  which  very 
nearly  resembles  the  Purple  Flowering 
Magnolia — and  indeed  only  differs  from  it 
in  its  more  slender  growth,  and  narrower 
leaves  and  petals. 

If  these  noble  flowering  trees  have  a  de- 
fect, it  is  one  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
early  period  at  which  they  bloom,  viz.,  that 
of  having  few  or  no  leaves  when  the  blos- 
soms are  in  their  full  perfection.  To  reme- 
dy this,  a  very  obvious  mode  is  to  plant 
them  with  evergreen  trees,  so  that  the  latter 
may  form  a  dark  green  back  ground  for  the 
large  and  beautiful  masses  of  Magnolia 
flowers.  The  American  Arbor  Vitae,  and 
Hemlock,  seem  to  us  best  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose. To  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
already  possess  the  Chinese  Magnolia,  and 
more  especially  the  two  first  named  sorts,  it 
it  is  impossible  to  recommend  two  trees, 
that  may  now  be  had  at  most  of  our  large 
nurseries,  which  are  in  every  respect  so  orna- 
mental in  their  symmetrical  growth,  rich 
blossoms  and  fine  summer  foliage,  as  the 
Chinese  Masrnolias. 


NOTES  ON  THE  VALLEY  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

BY  CHAUNCEY  GOODRICH,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Lake  Champlain  extends  from  Whitehall 
(Skeensborough  of  olden  time,)  lat.  43°  23', 
to  St.  Johns,  in  Canada,  lat.  45°  IS'.  Its 
elevation  is  about  100  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  its  width,  for  about  50  miles  from  its 
southern  and  northern  extremities,  ave- 
rages about  two  miles,  and  its  central  part 
about  five  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  op- 
posite Burlington,  Vt.,  where  it  is  nearly 
ten  miles.  It  is  less  liable  to  storms  than 
any  other  of  the  American  lakes,  and  it.s 
navigation  is  so  safe  that  marine  insurance 


is  unknown  on  its  waters.  Its  basin  may 
average,  south  about  20  miles,  east  about 
50  miles,  and  west  about  40  miles  ;  bounded 
east  by  the  Green  mountain  chain  dividing 
its  waters  from  the  river  Connecticut,  and 
west  by  the  Adirondack  chain  of  mountains, 
dividing  it  from  the  rivers  Hudson  and  St. 
Lawrence.  On  the  east  side,  a  rolling  sur- 
face extends  about  20  miles  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain  range,  until  it  enters  Canada, 
lat.  45°.  On  the  west  side,  the  surface  is 
very  broken.     There  are  some  fine  farming 
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towns  on  its  banks,  while  in  many  jtlaces, 
the  niountain  range  extends  qniie  to  its 
shores,  presenting  a  varied  and  pictnresque 
appearance,  for  one-half  its  length,  when  it 
ceases,  and  the  land  between  the  lake  and 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  level — and  to  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Ontario,  rolling. 

The  prevailing  rock  on  the  cast  side  is 
black  slate,  sand  and  limestone.  On  the 
west  side,  gneiss  and  other  primary  rocks, 
hypersthene,  sand  and  limestone,  while  in 
many  places  the  immense  mountains  and 
beds  of  iron  ore  (compared  with  which  the 
iron  mountains  in  Missouri  are  insignificant) 
extend  (]uite  to  its  shores,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  black  or  iron  sand  are  thrown  on  its 
beach,  which  is  collected  in  casks  and  sent 
to  New- York  in  quantities  to  supply  all  de- 
mands for  it. 

This  valley  contains  every  variety  of  soil, 
from  stiff  clay  to  a  sandy  plain.  On  the 
eastern  or  Vermont  side,  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range,  a  gravelh^  or  clayey  loam 
predominates.  There  is  some  sandy  and 
some  clayey  portions — with  a  large  amount 
of  intervale  or  bottom  lands.  Springs  and 
small  streams  are  very  abundant,  and  for 
agricultural  purposes  it  is  the  best  tract  of 
land,  of  like  extent,  in  N.  England.  On 
the  west  side,  where  unbroken,  the  soil  is 
much  like  the  east,  but  the  streams  are 
generally  rapid,  with  steep  banks,  while 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  a  few  valua- 
ble tracts  of  intervale  or  bottom  lands. 

Climate. — The  average  mean  tempera- 
ture, for  the  last  nine  years,   has  been  for 


January, ..  20°  4' 

February,.  20°  2' 

March,  ...  30°  3' 

April,  ....  44°  4' 

May, 54°  7' 

June, 64°  9' 


July, 69°  2' 

August,...  69° 

September,  60°  1' 

October,  . .  47°  2' 

November,.  35°  2' 

December,.  22°  8' 


44"  10' 


Inclieg 

July. 

.  4.30 

August,   ... 

.    2.15 

September, . 

.   3.21 

October,  . . . 

.      .79 

November,  . 

.    2.49 

December,  . 

.    2.19 

Greatest  heat,  July,  1^11,  and  August, 

1845  and  1846, 96° 

Greatest  cold.  January  2-8,  1^14,   —24° 

Greatest  range, 120° 

Average  annual  range,   1 10° 

The  thermometer  rarely  falls  to  — 20°  ; 
—  IS*^  was  the  lowest,  in  the  winters  of 
1845  and  1846,  and  — 14'^  the  past  winter. 
The  lake  opposite  Burlington  is  sometimes 
open  during  the  winter,  but  is  usually  closed 
about  the  last  week  in  January,  or  first 
week  in  February,  and  the  time  of  opening 
averages  about  10th  April. 

Rain  and  Snow. — Average  quantity  of 
rain  for  the  last  nine  years  : 

Inches. 

January,  ...  1.81 

February,  . .  1.71 

March, 2.21 

April, 2.12 

May, 2.96 

June, 3.63 

Average,   29 . 57 

Least  quantit}'  of  rain,  27.58  inches — 1844. 

Greatest  quantity  of  rain,  37.28  inches — 1840. 

The  average  quantity  of  snow  has  been 
72  inches.  The  time  for  "good  sleighing" 
averages  about  two  months.  In  the  winter 
of  1845  and  1846,  snow  came  on  the  first 
day  of  December  and  remained  for  so  long 
as  to  give  us  uninterrupted  sleighing  103 
days,  unknown  before  to  that  respectable 
old  gentleman,  the  "oldest  inhabitant." 

Average  time  of  appearing  of  robins,      March  22. 

"  "  "  sparrows,     "       25. 

"  "  swallows.  April  27. 

Average  time  of  currants  in  full  bloom,    May    7. 

"  "  plum  and  cherry    "  ''     14. 

"  "  apple  "  "  "22. 

For  the  foregoing  extracts  from  tables,  I 


*  [We  find,  on  examining  our  record  of  the  progress  of  ihe 
spring  for  the  last  ten  j-^ears,  that  in  Newburgli  the  average 
time  of  the  blossoming  of  currants  is        April  14. 
"  "  cherry  and  plum,  "     20, 

"  '•  apple  "     28, 

which  makes  the  opening  of  the  season  nearly  a  mouth  earlier 
here  than  at  Burlington.— Ed.] 
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am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Z.  Thompson, 
whose  Natural,  Civil  and  Statistical  History 
of  the  State  justly  places  hitn  at  the  head 
of  State  historians.  The  observations  were 
made  at  his  residence,  one  mile  from,  and 
256  feet  above  the  lake,  near  the  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 

We  plant  seeds  in  hot  beds  from  1st  to 
10th  April ;  peas,  onions,  beets,  &c.  from 
20th  April  to  1st  May  ;  melons,  cucumbers, 
&c.,  in  boxes  covei'ed  with  glass,  at  same 
time  ;  annual  flower  seeds  10th  to  20lh 
May ;  winter  vegetables  generally  20th 
May  to  1st  June.  Early  peas  are  picked 
about  20th  June  ;  green  corn  the  last  week 
in  July  j  French  reinette  or  early  harvest 
apples  commence  ripening  1st  August. 

By  this  it  may  be  seen  that  our  climate  is 
more  uniform,  and  not  as  cold  as  most  places 
in  the  same  latitude.  I  have  no  means  at 
hand  for  making  a  comparison  with  Albany, 
but  think  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
there  greater,  and  that  more  snow  falls  in 
Albany  than  in  this  valley.  We  rarely.^uf- 
fer  from  spring  frosts,  and  but  once  in  more 
than  20  years  (May  15,  1S34)  have  currants 
been  injured  bv  it.  Severe  drouth  is  never 
known,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  val- 
ley, after  passing  the  Adirondack  chain  of 
mountains,  the  farmer  is  sure  of  good  crops 
of  grass  with  little  or  no  injury  from  dry 
weather. 

All  the  native  grapes  of  New-England 
flourish — require  no  protection  in  winter, 
and  ripen  well.  The  Isabella  and  White 
Sweet-water  grapes  require  slight  protec- 
tion, but  generally  ripen.  The  Catawba 
requires  no  protection,  but  seldom  ripens  well 
without  the  aid  of  glass.  Antwerp  rasp- 
berries require  no  protection,  and  the  shoots 
are  never  "  winter-killed."  Good  peaches 
are  sometimes  grown,  but  they  are  too  un- 
certain to  be  worth  cultivating,  except  on 
walls.     Little  attention  has  been  given  to 


quinces :  some  are  now  growing  with  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Cherries  and  plums 
grow  in  great  perfection  ;  our  only  enemies 
to  them  are  the  curculio,  birds  and  boys. 
Most  of  the  first  settlers  planted  seedling 
pear  trees,  about  60  years  since,  which  are 
uniformly  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  some 
valuable  varieties  have  been  produced. 
New  varieties  from  abroad  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  speak  of  them,  ex- 
cept in  general  terms.  The  White  Doyenne 
(St.  Michaels,)  Seckel,  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Bartlett,  St.  Germain,  and  many  others 
grow  in  great  perjection,  and  most  others  in 
course  of  cultivation  promise  well. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  better  apples 
produced,  than  in  this  valley.  They  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  grown  near  the 
sea-coast,  for  high  flavor  and  tenderness. 
Bostonians,  resident  here,  give  them  a  de- 
cided preference  to  any  grown  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  when  a  Bostonian  acknowledges 
any  thing  equal  to  what  he  finds  in  the 
"  City  of  Notions,"  it  is  greater  praise  than 
for  a  genuine  John  Bull  to  acknowledge  any 
thing  good  out  of  Old  England. 

Most  of  the  old  varieties  cultivated  in 
New-England,  and  many  others,  are  com- 
mon here  ;  also,  many  valuable  native  sorts. 
That  coquettish  apple,  the  Newtown  Pippm, 
in  some  situations  grows  well,  good  size, 
fair  and  perfect,  while  in  others  it  is  spot- 
ted and  inferior.  As  a  whole  it  is  not  as 
profitable  for  general  cultivation  as  apples 
that  are  natives  of  New-England,  Canada 
or  Europe. 

No  part  of  the  United  States  has  a  more 
healthy  climate.  At  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Burlington,  there  has  been  but  one 
death  among  the  students  since  I  have  been 
a  resident  of  Burlington,  (20  years,)  and 
that  of  a  contagious  disease,  in  the  spring 
of  1S42,  The  average  number  of  students 
is  100. 
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The  extreme  remoteness  and  supposed 
rusticity  of  our  mountain  State,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  story-writers,  and 
when  the  most  uncouth  specimen  of  hu- 
manity their  imaginations  can  draw,  is  de- 
scribed, he  is  always  represented  as  from 
Vermont,  or,  to  use  a  stereotyped  phrase  in 
Boston  and  New-York  police  reports,  "  a 
greenhorn  from  Vermont ;"  and  a  few  years 
since  I  was  asked  by  a  pious  old  lady  in 
Hartford,  Ct.,  "are  the  people  in  Vermont 
much  civilized  yet?"  her  object  being  to 
ascertain  if  missionaries  could  be  safely 
sent  among  us.  But,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  with  our  daily  and  nightly 
lines  of  steam-boats,  connecting  New- York 


and  Europe  with  Queen  Victoria's  provin- 
ces, our  steam,  ferry  and  tow-boats,  our  200 
sloops,  lake  and  canal  boat?,  connected  with 
the  river  Hudson  by  a  canal,  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  a  canal  and  railroad — two 
railroads  in  progress  for  Boston,  one  for 
Saratoga,  one  for  Ogdensburgh,  connecting 
us  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  fifth  for  New- 
York  ;  we  think  we  shall  soon,  by  increased 
intercourse  with  our  more  "  civilized"  neigh- 
bors, be  enabled  to  exchange  a  few  of  our 
"  greenhorns,"  and  no  longer  be  "  out  of 
the  world,"  though  we  may  be  "  in  Ver- 
mont." 

Chauncey  Goodrich. 

Burlin  gton,   Vt.  April,  1847. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREEN-HOUSE  OF  MARSHALL  P.  WTLDER,  ESQ., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  HAWTHORN  GROVE,  DORCHESTER. 

BY  JOSEPH  BRECK,  BOSTON. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  person  in  the 
country,  who  has  a  greater  passion  for  rare 
and  beautiful  plants,  or  who  has  done  more 
for  horticulture  than  Mr.  Wilder,  certainly 
not  in  New  England.  There  is  scarcely  a 
tree  or  plant  of  aay  description,  that  is  re- 
puted to  have  anj^  claim  to  beauty  or  use- 
fulness, which  has  been  heard  of  as  existing 
in  any  part  of  Europe  or  America,  but  it  is 
sure  to  find  its  way  into  this  gentleman's 
collection,  cost  what  it  may.  It  has  always 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  visit  this 
green-house,  for  something  new  and  rare  is 
always  displayed,  and  then  there  are  many 
new  things,  just  imported,  in  various  stages 
of  progress,  giving  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  successive  exhibitions  of  something  inte- 
resting and  magnificent.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  if  Madame  Flora  would  soon  out- 
do herself,  or  be  eclipsed  by  her  own  pro- 


ductions, so  fast  are  improved  varieties  mul- 
tiplied. What  is  considered  the  ne  plus 
ultra  one  year,  is  perhaps  discarded,  or 
thrown  completely  into  the  shade,  the  next 
season,  by  a  new  and  superior  rival.  It  is 
really  amusing  to  look  back  a  few  years, 
and  call  to  mind  the  varieties  that,  in  their 
day,  have  been  the  theme  of  admiration, 
and  upon  which  were  bestowed  the  most 
superlative  terms,  but  are  now  neglected  and 
forgotten.  The  present  visit  was  designed 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
splendid  collection  of  Camellias  and  Aza- 
leas, now  in  full  bloom,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  look  at  other  curiosities. 

The  green-house  is  divided  into  three 
apartments.  As  the  visitor  enters  into  the 
first  division  of  the  house,  his  eye  rests  up- 
on a  superb  collection  of  Chinese  Azaleas 
finely  grouped  upon  the  stage  so  as  to  show 
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to  great  advantage  the  numerouTs  varieties, 
with  their  rich  tints  of  orange,  scarlet,  pink, 
purple,  violet  and  pure  white.  The  plants 
are  large,  well  grown,  and  profusely  cover- 
ed with  bloom.  The  varieties  which  par- 
ticularly attracted  our  attention,  were  A. 
speciosa,  rosea,  supcrba,  violacea,  neriflora, 
aurantia  superba,  "  the  finest  orange  scarlet, 
the  pride  of  the  Frankfort  Seedling,"  a  very 
beautiful  variety  ;  Copeii,  ^c.  Additions 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  collection, 
by  an  importation  from  Germany,  via  Eng- 
land, which  were  received  in  good  order. 
Some  of  them  are  now  showing  bloom  ;  of 
these,  we  noticed  Azalea  exquisita,  resem- 
bling A.  varicgata,  but  larger  and  a  more 
profuse  bloomer ;  A.  optima,  "  dark  scarlet, 
the  best  of  this  colour ;"  A.  Prince  Albert, 
scarlet,  and  A.  alba  insignis,  "the  largest 
and  best  formed  white." 

In  this  apartment  we  noticed  several  va- 
rieties of  the  new  Tree  Paoides,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  gave  the  description  from  his  in- 
voice, viz:  Elizabetha,  described  as  "dark 
carmine,  9  inches  in  diameter,  full  and  of 
regular  form;"  Van  Houiii,  "of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  former  ;"  Karl  V,  "  large 
white,  very  double  and  round  ;"  Rococco, 
"dark  purple,  full  and  fine  form;"  Tj-i- 
omphe  de  Malines,  "  of  a  beautiful  amaranth 
colour,  shaded  with  rose,  of  the  most  perfect 
form,  an  enormous,  large,  high  formed 
flower."  If  these  varieties  equal  the  de- 
scription, they  must  even  surpass  the  mag- 
nificent flowers  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
embracing  15  varieties,  and  over  100  blooms. 
In  this  room,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
Gladioli,  including  an  invoice  of  59  varie- 
ties. As  we  enter  the  second  apartment, 
we  have  an  extended  and  brilliant  view  of 
this  unrivalled  collection  of  Camellias,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  2000  plants,  the  back 
range  of  which  is  principally  composed  of 
G5 


very  large  plants  of  the  Double  White, 
some  of  them  10  to  12  feet  high.  One  of 
the  most  striking  varieties  is  Do7ikelaarii> 
with  large  semi-double  scarlet  crimson  flow- 
ers, spotted  with  white  ;  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
white,  striped  with  rose,  of  regular  fine  form ; 
Teutonia,  a  very  remarkable  variety.  This 
variety  received  a  special  premium  at  the 
great  show  in  Ghent,  and  was  from  thence 
carried  to  Vienna,  where  it  also  received 
another  of  like  value  ;  its  singularity  con- 
sists in  its  having,  at  the  same  time,  flow- 
ers of  pure  white,  and  rose  colour,  spotted 
and  striped  with  white.  Here,  on  one  plant, 
we  saw  white  flowers  marked  with  rose, 
and  others  deep  rose  colour ;  on  another 
plant  they  were  quite  different,  being  of  a 
deep  flesh  colour,  distinctly  ranged  through 
the  petals  with  violet  veins ;  the  flower,  a 
very  perfect  shape,  and  considering  its 
sportive  character,  is  truly  a  desirable  vari- 
ety. One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties 
in  the  collection,  and  one  on  which  the  eye 
first  rests,  is  Floyii.  Mr.  W.  owns  the  old 
mother  or  original  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy, 
which  was  purchased  many  years  since  at 
an  extravagant  price  ;  it  is  truly  a  giant 
among  the  Camellias,  and  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel as  it  regards  its  robust  habits.  The 
foliage  is  most  luxuriant  and  rich ;  the 
branches  were  bending  under  the  weight 
of  its  profuse  bloom  ;  the  buds  very  large 
and  perfect  shape  ;  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  deep  rose  colour,  profusely  spotted 
with  white  ;  its  magnificence  on  the  stage 
cannot  be  exceeded,  but  the  flowers  are  too 
large  for  bouquets,  &c.  Eclipse  is  a  favor- 
ite with  us  ;  flowers  red  on  while  ground, 
and  perfectly  carnation  striped.  Punctata; 
the  ground  of  this  flower  is  flesh  colour, 
beautifully  spotted  and  striped  with  red. 
Chandlerii,  is  a  fine  old  variety,  with  deep 
crimson  flowers,  blotched  with  white,  the 
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flowers  often  varying  very  much  as  lo  the 
proportions  of  white  and  rod.  Ji'/Hiam  the 
IV,  fine  regular  form,  rose  ground,  spotted 
with  while.  Henry  Favre,  perfect  form, 
rose  colour  ;  Sarah  Frost  and  Hempsteadii, 
both  Philadelphia  seedlings  and  fine  regu- 
lar flowers;  Cruciata,  pink,  with  white 
stripes  ;  Imbricata,  Binneyii,  Colvillii,  Con- 
spicua,  Fordii,  Francoforteiisis,  GunneVs 
Gen.  Washmgton ;  Americafia,  blush,  with 
rose  stripes  and  spots  ;  FloifsNeoboraceiisis, 
a  very  large,  bold  flower,  after  the  style  of 
Donkelaarii,  slightly  striped  with  white; 
Celestina;  Tricolor,  beautifully  striped  like 
a  carnation  ;  Pictoreuin  Roseum  ;  Myrtifo- 
lia,  with  numerous  other  varieties,  were  in 
a  flowering  state.  The  quantity  of  seed- 
lings, in  various  stages  of  growth,  is  very 
great,  and  would  number  by  thousands. 
These  are  mostly  from  seeds  of  flowers 
which  had  been  crossed  by  superior  varie- 
ties ;  we  noticed  the  plants  were  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  parents  from  whence 
they  sprung.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
seedlings  have  shown  flower  the  present 
winter,  some  of  them  of  good  character,  but 
none  to  be  compared  with  the  magnificent 
varieties,  C.  Wilderii,  and  jMrs.  Abby 
Wilder,  for  which  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety awarded  to  Mr.  W.  a  silver  pitcher. 
By  the  way  we  noticed  a  flower  of  C.  Mrs. 
Wilder,  at  Mr.  Warren's  store,  (the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  whole  stock,)  a  few  days 
since,  which  fully  sustained  the  high  cha- 
racter already  given  of  it;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  while  variety  in  existence,  so  per- 
fect in  shape,  petals  perfectly  rose  leaved, 
and  the  flower  full  and  symmetrically 
formed;  the  tints  of  pink  in  it  are  very 
delicate,  in  some  flowers  hardly  perceptible. 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wilder  will  find 
among  his  thousands  of  seedlings,  two  more 
vrioties    that    will    excel    or    even    equal 


On  the*  back  of  the  Camellia  house, 
and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  we  no- 
ticed a  superb  plant  of  Acacm  spectabilia, 
covering  a  space  of  12  to  15  feet,  complete- 
ly, with  its  rich,  golden  yellow,  ball-shaped 
flowers  ;  we  were  informed  that  it  had  been 
two  months  in  bloom. 

Passing  from  the  Camellia  house  into 
the  third  division,  our  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  some  large  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
Solfaterre  Roses,  climbing  up  the  rafter  and 
over  the  house  to  the  length  of  15  to  20 
feet,  enriched  with  their  clusters  of  yellow 
canary  coloured  flowers.  These  varieties, 
particularly  Cloth  of  Gold,  are  said  to  be 
shy  bloomers,  but  with  proper  treatment. 
Mr.  Wilder  says,  they  are  free  and  con- 
stant. Most  of  the  Noisettes,  he  informs 
us,  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  ramble, 
where  they  will  form  flower  spurs  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  bloom,  and  that  the  knife 
should  be  used  but  sparingly  on  this  class. 
This  house  is  partly  devoted  to  roses,  which 
are  all  in  fine  condition,  making  robust 
shoots  under  the  influence  of  Guano  water. 
Among  the  new  varieties,  we  noticed  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  (Tea,)  with  very  large  pale 
yellow,  highly  scented  flowers;  Eliza  Sav- 
age, a  large,  splendid  Tea  rose  ;  Count  de 
Paris,  (Tea;)  Souvenir  de  la  Malinaison, 
(Bourbon ;)  Bourbon,  Leveson  Goiver,  Ceza- 
rine  Souchet,  Triomphe  de  la  Duchesse,  Le 
Jlorifera,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Comma7idant 
Four/tier,  Eugene  Sue,  Comic  de  Monlali- 
vet.  Admiral  D'Esting,  Gen.  Morangier,  La 
Renoncula.  Several  of  these  have  been  re- 
ceived this  year,  but  are  making  strong 
flowering  shoots. 

In  this  house  there  was  a  large  plant  of 
Heliotrope  planted  in  the  ground,  ten  feet 
high,  and  four  to  five  feet  wide,  that  had  been 
continually  in  bloom  through  the  year,  and 
from  which  bushels  of  flowers  had  been 
cut.     There  were  myriads  of  young  Calceo- 
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Idrias  in  the  seed  pans,  from  crosses  of  the 
splendid  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wild- 
er at  the  horticultural  rooms  the  last  sea- 
son, and  great  numbers  of  vigorous  plants 
were  potted,  many  of  them  decidedly  of  a 
shrubby  character,  a  desideratum  for  this 
plant,  and  we  anticipate  a  grand  display  of 
beautiful  novelties  from  this  great  number 
of  seedlings. 

There  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  seed- 
ling Cinerarias,  distributed  in  various  parts 
of  the  different  houses,  just  coming  into 
bloom,  of  every  tint  and  hue,  some  of  them 
very  fine.  Not  to  be  overlooked,  were  also 
seedling  Japan  Lilies  in  any  quantity,  a 
great  proportion  of  which  will  show  bloom 
the  coming  season.  These  are  from  cross- 
es of  Lilium  speciosum  with  other  varieties. 
Should  these  lilies  prove  hardy,  they  will 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  borders.  To 
test  their  hardiness,  Mr.  W.  has  planted  out 
a  bed  on  trial ;  the  probability  is,  that  they 
will  endure  the  winter  with  slight  protec- 
tion. 

Among  the  new  Fuchsias,  the  following 
were  named,  viz  :  the  Queen  of  the  Virgins, 
Sir  Henry  Pottingcr,  Miss  Milbank,  Acan- 
tka,  Miss  Prettyman,  Empress,  Serratifo- 
lia,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ^c.  Among  othernew 
plants  just  received,  were  25  varieties  of 
Phlox,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  Geraniums, 
most  of  them  in  a  hopeful  state.  Among  other 
new  things,  we  saw  a  large  plant  of  Abuti- 


lon  venosum,  more  robust  than  A.  striatum, 
flowers  much  larger,  of  a  deep  orange  and 
carmine  colour.  A  plant  of  Veronica  specio- 
sum, just  out  of  bloom,  and  a  plant  of  V. 
Lindleyi,  a  new  white  variety,  were  also 
noticed.  "VVe  were  shown  a  new  Clematis, 
C.  ttibulosa  mongolica,  from  Caucasus, 
said  to  surpass  all  others  of  the  tribe.  Al- 
so, another  plant,  Pitcairnii  altenstenii,  a 
new  plant,  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  of  the 
Bromeliaceous  family.  Various  new  sorts  of 
Epaeris  were  shown  us,  among  them  E. 
pulchella,  a  great  beauty,  the  branches 
densely  clothed  with  minute  umbelliferous 
white  flowers  ;  E.  impressa  alba,  with  its 
tube-shaped  flowers,  spotted  with  red,  and 
many  others.  Mr.  Wilder  has  a  great 
quantity  of  Seedli7ig  Azaleas  in  another 
house,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
house,  which  we  have  been  describing. 
Part  of  these  seedlings  have  already  flow- 
ered, and  some  are  of  the  character  of  Va- 
riegata,  and  other  well  known  sorts.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  in  bud  for  the  first  time,  and 
out  of  the  lot  some  valuable  varieties  may  be 
expected.  Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate 
half  the  new  and  rare  plants  embraced  in 
this  collection.  We  must  leave  for  further 
consideration,  many  things  in  the  green- 
house, but  more  particularly  the  plants  and 
trees  in  the  open  ground,  which  will  be  de- 
ferred until  the  proper  season. 

Joseph  Breck. 

Boston,  March  13,  1847. 


AUTUMN  GRAFTING  AND  SPRING  BUDDING. 

BY  ROBERT  NELSON,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 


[The  following  interesting  article  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Nelson  is  a  practical  Danish  horticulturist, 
and  the  climate  of  Denmark  is  so  much  like 
that  of  New-England,  and  the  northern  part 


of  our  Union,  that  his  experience  in  some 
points  is  more  valuable  in  this  country  than 
that  of  European  gardeners  from  warmer 
parallels  of  latitude. 

The  autumn- grafting  and  spring-budding 
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described,  are,  we  believe,  mosi  useful  and 
excellent  variations  of  the  modes  of  propa- 
gating trees  and  shrubs,  by  no  means  gene- 
rally known  or  practiced  in  America.  N. 
LoNGWORTH,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  per- 
formed .spring-budding  with  success,  and 
drew  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  by  a 
brief  note,  in  a  previous  number  (p.  145.) 
Besides  the  greater  success  for  certain  kinds 
of  trees,  which  attends  the  modes  of  grafting 
and  budding  described  by  Mr.  Nhlson,  they 
are  most  valuable  to  the  amateur,  or  com- 
mercial grower,  who  often  receives  grafts 
a  little  out  of  season  ;  or  who  wishes,  by 
spring-budding,  to  produce  half  a  dozen 
trees  from  a  scion,  which,  if  used  for  graft- 
ing, would  only  serve  for  one  or  at  most 
two  trees. — Ed.] 

Grafting  and  budding  are  so  well  known 
that  hardly  any  thing  new  can  be  said 
about  them.  Nevertheless  I  hope,  in  com- 
municating something  of  the  experience  of 
many  years,  that  those  less  acquainted  with 
these  operations  will  find  a  few  useful  hints. 

I  will  omit  the  common  spring  grafting 
on  growing  trees,  and  confine  my  remarks 
to  root-grafting,  described  by  Mu.  Phoenix, 
on  page  280  of  The  Horticulturist.-  Not- 
withstanding that  root-grafting  is,  I  suppose, 
as  old  as  propagating  plants  by  pieces  of 
roots,  it  is  not  as  commonly  practiced,  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

In  the  winter  of  1835,  after  having  visited 
the  most  celebrated  gardens  on  the  conti- 
nent, I  returned  to  my  native  country,  Den- 
mark, 55°  north  latitude,  and  for  the  first 
time  tried  root-grafting.  I  applied  this 
method  on  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apricots,  with  good  success; 
Madeira  nuts,  filberts  and  roses  would  not 
take  to  my  satisfaction,  and  black  English 
mulberries  would  not  grow  at  all  ;  they 
were  all  grafted  in  February,  and  put  into 


boxes.  I  thought  it  however  difiicult  to 
keep  them  free  from  frost  in  the  cellar,  un- 
less the  latter  was  so  warm  as  to  cause  the 
grafts  to  shoot.  I  therefore  let  the  grafted 
roots  freeze  in  the  boxes,  as  soon  as  grafted, 
and  placed  them  in  an  ice-house,  where 
they  remained  in  that  temperature,  I  may 
say  frozen,  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  in 
very  good  condition.  But  there  was  another 
and  still  greater,  difficulty  now  in  the  way, 
which  was  to  get  them  planted  sufficiently 
early  in  that  busy  season,  when  every  kind 
of  garden  work  must  be  performed  ;  and 
even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  grafts  of 
some  trees  often  require  protection  against 
the  powerful  sun,  and  suffer  much  from 
drouth,  before  they  could  strike  roots. 

Instructions  for  transplanting  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  plants  are  given  in  the  works  on 
gardening ;  but  much  easier  and  plainer  is 
it  to  follow  the  hints,  which  Nature  herself 
teaches,  and  to  transplant  every  kind  in  its 
season  of  rest,  which  is  very  different,  indeed, 
according  to  the  different  kinds,  in  spring, 
summer  and  fall,  but  invariably  when  the 
plant  has  ripened  its  fruit.  At  that  period 
all  its  juices  are  at  rest,  and  the  plant,  be- 
ing in  a  sleeping  state,  may  easily  be  treat- 
ed, as  the  gardener  wishes. 

Accordingly,  the  ensuing  fall,  as  soon  as 
the  trees  dropped  their  leaves,  I  began  to 
root-graft  the  same  kinds  as  before,  and 
planted  them  directly  out  in  nursery  rows, 
protecting  them  with  dry  leaves,  covered 
with  pine  twigs,  in  order  that  the  wind 
should  not  blow  them  away.  As  I  wished 
to  keep  the  ground  open  for  further  plant- 
ing, I  also  covered  some  beds  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  this  way  I  continued  root-grafting  and 
planting,  till  towards  christmas,  when  the 
winter  set  in.  Though  it  was  rather  a  se- 
vere winter,  and  there  was  but  very  little 
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mon  Pseony  tubers  in  the  garden  at  this 
place,  and  they  now  appear  very  health}'. 
I  have  tried  deft  as  well  as  tvhip-grafting, 
on  roots,  with  equal  success. 

In  all  fall  grafting,  I  tie  the  grafts  very 
fast,  leaving  a  bud  on  the  scion  only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  its  lower  end,  and  on 
planting  out,  I  place  this  bud  just  below  the 
surface.  I  leave  two  buds  more  on  the 
scion,  but  place  the  most  confidence  on  the 
lower  bud.  I  cover  the  whole  wound  with 
melted  grafting  wax,  as  also  the  top  of  the 
scion,  to  keep  air  and  moisture  from  them. 
I  like  spring  grafting  on  growing  trees ; 
but  as  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  season 
for  propagating  as  much  as  possible,  I  shall 
greatly  prefer,  according  to  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  for  many  other  reasons,  to  per- 
form my  root-grafting  in  the  autumn. 

Budding  is  so  well  decribed  in  your  work 
on  the  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
that  nothing  valuable  could  be  added  to  that 
description.  Very  little,  however,  is  said 
of  spring  budding,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  if,  in  a  few  words,  I  give 
my  experience  on  this  method  of  budding ; 
and  why  budding  should  not  do  as  well  in 
May  as  in  August. 

Many  years  ago  I  met  with  an  account  of 
budding  roses  in  spring,  in  a  German  gar- 
dening journal  (WeissenseeBlumenzeitung, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  for  1832)  and  tried 
it  directly.  According  to  the  directions  I 
commenced  in  March,  before  the  bark  would 
peel,  by  cutting  out  buds  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  making  a  similar  cut  on  the  stock, 
inserting  the  buds  so  that  the  inner  bark  of 
bud  and  stock  should  exactl_v  correspond, 
and  tying  them  firmly  together.  This  was 
more  properly  hud-grafdng  than  real  bud- 
ding; but  I  continued  my  experiments  till 
the  middle  of  May,  and  as  soon  as  the  bark 

the  roots  as  soon  as  Rafted,  in  a  hot-bed,  tiiade  with  only  half  |  ,^^,^^^  ,     j  inserted  mv  buds  in  the  COm- 

as   much  stable  manure,  and  consequently  bottom  heat,  as  '  -  ^"i" 

usual— Ed.  I  mon  way. 


snow,  I  found  my  grafts  in  spring  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Even  roses,  filberts  and  Ma- 
deira nuts  had  taken  readily,  but  the  black 
English  mulberries  were  lost,  and  it  seems 
that  this  kind  of  fruit  would  not  endure 
root-grafting,  though  I  sometivies  succeeded 
in  grafting  them  on  growing  stocks  of  white 
mulberries  in  spring.* 

As  several  ornamental  shrubs  begin  to 
grow  30  early  in  spring,  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  root-graft  or  transplant  them  at 
that  season,  without  injuring  them,  I  ap- 
plied the  same  method  to  Cydonia  japonica, 
(the  Japan  Quince,)  Daphne  indica,  and 
others,  with  very  good  success,  grafting  the 
first  on  hawthorn  and  quince  roots,  the  latter 
on  the  common  Mezereum. 

The  ensuing  fall,  1836,  I  grafted  filberts 
and  Cosford  nuts,  several  roses,  including 
Hosa  cristaia,  Duchesse  d^ Angoulhne,  Queen 
of  De7i7nark,  and  others,  on  stems  two  and 
three  feet  high,  covering  them  by  tieing 
straw  around  them.  They  endured  the  win- 
ter very  well,  and  some  of  the  roses  flowered 
the  first  summer.  In  October  following,  I 
procured  two  plants  of  the  tree  Pceonias,  ar- 
borea  and  papaveracea.  Both  having  but 
very  poor  roots,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  being  desirous  to  save  them,  I 
graffed  those  scions  on  some  bulbs  of  the 
common  Red  Pasony  {P.  officinalis,)  planted 
them  in  a  proper  soil,  and,  at  the  approach 
of  winter  covered  them  with  about  three 
inches  of  peat.  In  April  I  removed  the 
peat,  and  found  the  plants  all  in  excellent 
condition.  On  the  26th  of  October  last,  I 
grafted  six  scions  of  Paonia  arborea  on  com- 


*  That  fine  fruit,  the  large  black  English  mulberry,  is  al- 
ways a  scarce  plant,  even  in  England,  from  the  difficulty  of 
propagating  it.  We  have,  however,  been  quite  successful  by 
grafting  it  in  the  spring,  upon  pieces  of  the  roots  of  our  com- 
mon Ued  MvVjerry  of  the  woods,  (Morus  nigra,)  and  planting 
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It  was  soniewliat  diliicult  to  insert  the 
buds  well,  as  there  was  no  stalk  or  leaf 
stem  to  take  liold  of.  I  therefore  took  a 
drop  of  grafting  wax  on  the  point  of  a  finger, 
to  which  I  made  bark  of  the  bud,  as  soon  as 
cut,  adhere,  and  performed  the  operation 
very  easily.  I  tied  it,  as  I  always  do,  with 
two  strings  of  mats,  and  as  the  spring  winds 
in  my  native  country  are  very  dry,  I  cover- 
ed all,  even  the  bud  itself,  with  grafting 
wax,  put  on  with  a  brush,  in  a  melted  state. 
My  spring  budded  roses  were  growing  very 


rapidly,  and  some  of  them  were  flowering 
the  first  summer.  I  tried  it  also  with  great 
success  on  Madeira  Nuts,  Peaches,  Black 
English  Mulberries,  IVcepin^  Ashes,  and 
Weeping  Roses.  They  all  ripened  their 
wood  sufficiently  to  stand  the  following 
winter  well.  As  I  gained  a  year  by  this 
method  of  budding,  and  in  other  respects 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  I  have  always 
since  that  time  continued  to  perform  spring 
budding,  as  well  as  fall  grafting. 

Mardi,  1847.  R.    NeLSON. 
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Our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  already  noticed 
our  frequent  allusions  of  late  to  the  use  of 
Iron  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  diseases 
of  the  pear  tree. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  translation 
of  the  new  discovery  of  M.  Gris  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  restoring  the 
healthy  state  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
had  become  pale,  sickly,  or  chlorotic. 

Beside  this,  we  have  for  several  years 
past,  frequently  observed  the  apparent  good 
efTects  of  the  oxides  of  iron  (iron  rust)  when 
applied  to  the  roots  of  the  pear  tree.  Our 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Keed,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  first  person  whom  we  knew 
to  make  a  direct  application  of  oxide  of  iron 
to  the  soil  about  his  pear  trees.  This  he 
did  in  the  form  of  blacksmith  scoria  and 
cinders.  The  result  was  a  remarkably 
healthy  growth,  fair  fruit,  and  as  he  believ- 
ed an  exemption  from  the  fre  blight.  He 
founded  his  practice  (as  a  correspondent, 
has  already  observed)  upon  the  fine  pro- 
ductive condition  of  the  pear  tree  in  an 
iron  district  with  which  he  was  familiar  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

The   practice  of  applying  oxides  of  iron 


is  one  which  has  been  ignoruntly,  but  more 
or  less  successfully,  employed  by  cultivators» 
in  this  country,  here  and  there,  for  50  years 
past.  Old  rusty  pieces  of  iron  were  either 
laid  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  hung 
upon  the  branches.  Its  good  effect  has  been 
attributed,  by  some,  to  electrical  action,  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  solely  ow- 
ing to  the  gradual  mingling  of  the  oxide  of 
the  old  iron  with  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree. 

M.  Gris,  in  the  article  we  have  presented, 
has  given  us  the  details  and  the  result  of 
his  experiments  with  sulphate  oj  iron,  but 
we  have  not  seen  from  him  any  rationale, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  normal  health  of 
the  foliage,  and  thereby  the  plant,  is  re- 
stored. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must 
glance  briefly  at  the  food  of  plants  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  nutritive  process  is 
carried  on. 

Carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  plants. 
As  the  carbon  forms  the  Avoody  fibre,  it  is 
evident  that  the  growth  and  increase  of  all 
trees  and  plants  must  depend  on  their  ca- 
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pacity  for  taking  up  and  digesting  this  sub- 
stance. 

Now  the  carbon,  which  is  the  food  of 
plants,  is  not  found  or  taken  up  by  them  in 
a  free  or  simple  state,  but  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid — that  is,  carbon  combined  with 
oxygen.  This  carbonic  acid  abounds  in  the 
air,  which  is  the  food  of  plants  taken  up  by 
their  leaves ;  and  in  the  water,  containing 
solutions  of  rich  soils,  which  is  taken  up  by 
their  roots.  According  to  Liebig,  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
forms  the  food  of  plants,  is  absorbed  by  the 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

But  as  carbon,  and  not  carbonic  acid,  is 
the  food  of  plants,  it  is  evident  that  the  lat- 
ter must  have  the  power  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  the  carbon,  and  also  of  expelling  the  su- 
perfluous oxygen. 

This  admirable  power  is  possessed  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  in  a  manner  somewhat  ana- 
lagous  to  that  belonging  to  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals. Carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  gas,  is 
absorbed  by  the  green  leaves  of  a  growing 
plant,  and  is  exposed  by  them  to  the  action 
of  the  sun's  light;  and  the  oxygen  is  then, 
by  the  force  of  the  vital  power,  separated 
from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  given  out  by 
the  leaves,  while  the  carbon  which  remains 
enters  into  the  system  of  the  tree  or  plants, 
and  immediately  increases  its  bulk. 

Upon  the  rapidity  with  which  this  decom- 
position or  digestion  of  carbonic  acid  goes 
on,  must,  of  course,  depend  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  only  necessa- 
ry to  its  action  that  the  leaves  of  plants 
should  be  exposed  to  the  light,  but  that  they 
should  be  green.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark 
are  always  not  only  comparatively  feeble, 
and  destitute  of  strength  and  substance,  but 
they  are  also  colourless.  This  is  owing  to 
the  deficiency  in  carbon,  from  the  want 
of  the  sun's   light  to    assist  in   separating 


it    from  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  ab- 
sorb. 

A  diseased  or  sickly  state  of  plants,  also 
immediately  arises,  if,  from  any  cause,  the 
leaves  lose  their  green  colour — for  with  the 
green  colour  is  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
power  of  digesting  their  food,  that  is,  sepa- 
rating the  carbon  from  the  oxygen. 

Now  the  sulphate  of  iron  used  by  M. 
Gris,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  which  we  re- 
commend for  the  pear,  both,  we  conceive, 
act  as  a  specific  in  restoring  the  natural 
green  colour  and  consequent  healthy  action 
of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

The  bad  health  of  many  plants,  with  yel- 
low chlorotic  foliage,  we  conceive,  arises 
from  the  irretention  of  an  excess  of  oxygen — 
or  from  their  not  being  able  to  expel  the 
oxygen  and  assimilate  the  carbon  of  carbo- 
nic acid  in  a  natural  manner. 

M,  Gris  has  proved  that  the  salts  of  iron, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  sickly  yellow 
leaves,  very  speedily  restores  their  green 
colour,  and  with  it  the  health  of  the  plant. 
The  same  result  follows,  in  a  less  rapid 
manner,  the  absorption  of  the  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  iron  by  the  roots. 

We  believe,  from  our  own  observations, 
that  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  dis- 
eased foliage  of  the  pear  (and  probably 
other  fruit  trees)  by  the  application  of  com- 
mon iron  rust,  or  oxide  of  iron  in  small 
quantities.  Whether  the  peroxide  of  iron 
acts  by  entering  into  conibination  with  the 
excess  of  oxygen  in  pale  and  sickly  foliage, 
or  otherwise  specifically  upon  the  vital  pow- 
er of  the  plant  itself,  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
say.  The  subject  has  not  been  noticed  by 
chemists.  Baron  Liebig  only  says,  "  There 
are  inorganic  substances,  the  total  want  of 
which,  in  animals,  is  inevitably  productive 
of  death.  Plants,  for  the  same  reason,  can- 
not live  unless  supplied  with  certain  metal- 
lic compounds."     But  though  oxide  of  iron 
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enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  chemists  have  not  yet  told  us 
precisely  what  ofllce  it  performs. 

But  since  peroxide  of  iron  forms  a  consid- 
erable part — from  3  to  8  per  cent — of  near- 
Iv  all  good  soils,  and  since  it  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  plants,  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  their  growth.  We  imagine  it  to 
exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  healthy  con- 
dition and  action  of  their  green  leaves.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  a  soil  becomes 
exhausted  of  it,  or  if  it  is  naturally  deficient 
in  quantity,  certain  kinds  of  vegetation  will 
fail  there,  or  succeed  but  imperfectly. 

Now  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  pear  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
perhaps  in  certain  soils  in  the  interior,  is  a 
kind  of  crack  or  blight,  which  affects  the 
fruit  when  half  or  two-thirds  grown.  The 
green  skin  becomes  rusty  and  discolored, 
the  fruit  ceases  to  enlarge,  the  skin  cracks 
open,  and  is  from  that  time  worthless.  At 
the  same  time,  or,  as  we  have  remarked, 
often  a  little  previously  to  this — the  foliage 
is  also  discolored  with  numerous  russetty  or 
black  spots — and  the  leaves  become  pale 
green  and  rather  thin  in  texture — in  other 
words,  quite  different  from  the  thick  deep 
green  foliage  of  a  vigorous  tree.  They 
usually  drop  from  the  tree,  likewise,  long 
before  the  usual  season. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  chlorotic  or  unhealthy  state 
in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf— which,  having 
lost  its  normal  green  colour,  is  no  longer 
able  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  car- 
bon or  nutritive  food  by  the  usual  process 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  fruit — the  skin  of  which, 
so  long  as  it  remains  green,  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

To  restore  the  health  of  pear  trees  blighted 
in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  leaves.     It  is  evi- 


dent from  trial  that  the  common  manures 
will  not  effect  this,  since  these  trees  often 
stand  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  annually 
enriched.  It  is  also  evident  that  they  have 
exhausted  something  which  the  soil  once 
contained — for  these  same  trees,  or  the 
same  varieties,  once  bore  beautiful  fruit  and 
healthy  leaves  in  the  same  ground.* 

We  are  inclined  to  hope  that  iron,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  may  prove  to  be  the  substance 
in  which  those  soils  have  become  deficient ; 
and  that  its  judicious  application  may  again 
restore  apparently  decaying  varieties  to 
sound  health. 

We  therefore  solicit  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  directions  of  M.  Gris,  on  p. 
471  of  this  journal,  for  the  proportions  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  so  successfully 
used  by  him,  and  we  beg  them  to  make 
careful  and  repeated  experiments  with  oxide 
of  iron. 

Perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  the  latter 
can  readily  be  had,  is  in  the  sweepings  and 
cinders  of  the  blacksmiths'  shops, t  and  the 
rust  of  old  iron.  As  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say 
precisely  what  quantities  should  be  used. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  as 
oxide  of  iron  forms  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  composition  of  plants,  it  must  be  very 
sparingly  used.  We  have  seen  half  a  peck 
of  the  blacksmith  scoria,  (which  it  must  be 
remembered  is  in  a  good  part  composed  of 
other  matters,)  applied  to  a  full  sized  bear- . 
ing  pear  tree  with  good  effect.     Three  or 

*  Cultivators  have  conjectured  that  these  varieties  were 
themselves  "run  out"  or  exhausted,  and  have  abandoned 
them  for  others.  Any  more  vigorous  sorts  capable  of  making 
healthier  foliage,  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  such  soils 
where  those  of  only  ordinary  vigor  will  fail.  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  newest  pears  have  also  lately  been 
seen  cracked  and  blighted  in  long  cultivated  soils  on  the  sea 
coast. 

t  There  are,  chemically  speaking,  two  oxides  of  iron — per- 
oxide and  protoxide.  The  colour  of  the  former  is  blackish  blue, 
of  the  latter,  red.  The  scales  driven  off  red  hot  iron  under  the 
anvil,  are  composed  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Iron 
rust  is  chiefly  peroxide  of  iron. 
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four  handsful  of  iron  rust,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  would,  we  should  think, 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  full  grown 
chlorotic  pear  tree.  A  heap  of  old  iron 
might,  if  more  convenient,  be  laid  about  the 
stem,  as  the  rust  would  then  find  its  way  very 
gradually  into  the  soil.  But  the  most  satis- 
factory mode,  is  to  water  the  soil  with  solu- 
tions of  iron  water — made  at  first  very  weak, 
and  increased  in  strength  as  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  effects  produced. 


There  are  also  certain  soils,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  otherwise  highly  fertile,  in 
which  several  sorts  of  apples  are  affected  by 
a  disease  called  the  hitter-rot.  We  have  lit- 
tle personal  acquaintance  with  this  malady, 
but  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  it  arises 
from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  prevented  by 
the  tonic  that  we  have  already  pointed 
out.* 


NOTES  ON  PEAR  TREE  BLIGHT  AND  RETARDING  PEACH  BLOSSOMS. 

BY  WM.  ANDREWS,  PENFIELD,  OHIO. 


Sir — What  is  commonly  known  as  the  Fire 
Blight,  in  the  pear  tree,  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
been  the  parent  of  many  speculations,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  theory  of  "  Frozen 
Sap  Blight,"  is,  in  many  respects,  true ; 
yet,  1  can  not  believe  that  the  most  saga- 
cious observer,  cnn  always  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, a  season  of  blight,  for  the  reason 
that  the  disease,  in  its  progress,  does  not 
demand  a  late  growth  of  unripened  wood, 
as  a  sine  qua  iion.  Trees,  which  have  a  late 
autumnal  growth  of  unripened  wood,  will 
almost  uniformly  suffer  more  or  less  from 
the  severe  frosts  of  winter.  Peach  trees 
will  often  be  killed  to  the  ground.  That  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
cherry  trees,  in  our  nurseries,  as  well  as 
with  pears,  and  is  particularly  and  almost 
uniformly  the  case  with  Catalpas,  when 
grown  upon  rich  ground  and  left  to  nature. 
It  becomes  important  then  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  preventives  of  this 
late  growth  of  wood,  and  if  so,  what  they 
are.  Planting  trees  upon  dry  soil,  as  you 
suggest,  I  consider  as  the  most  important  , 
Indeed  it  is  all-important  for  peach  trees.  I 
66 


,,  Laying  bare  the  roofs"  of  our  trees  may 
answer  the  purpose,  but  I  have  a  more  sim- 
ple remedy,  which  for  two  years  past  has 
proved  effectual,  when  applied  to  the  Ca- 
talpa.  For  two  or  three  successive  years,  I 
had  nearly  all  my  Catalpas  killed  to  the 
ground  by  the  winter.  In  the  summer  of 
184-5, 1  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  them, 
and  about  the  20th  of  August,  while  they 
were  growing  vigorously,  I  clippied  off  with 
my  knife  the  ends  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  to  prevent  their  going  higher.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  the  leaves  had  evidently 
changed  their  colour  to  a  darker  hue,  the 
colour  of  the  trunk  and  branches  soon 
changed,  and  the  wood  ripened  perfectly, 
so  as  to  receive  no  injury  from  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  In  August,  1846,  I  found  that 
many  of  my  trees  had  ripened  their  wood 
well,  but  such  as  were  growing  I  clipped  in 


*  A  very  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual  want  ot"  natural 
congeniality  to  the  pear  tree,  in  sea  side  soils,  occurs,  as 
we  find,  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  On  learn- 
ing, last  autumn,  with  some  surprise,  the  great  perfection  to 
which  this  fruit  attains  there,  we  applied  to  Mr.  Washburn 
one  of  the  most  succcsiful  growers  there,  for  a  sample  of  his 
soil.  On  having  it  analyzed,  by  a  distinguished  chemist,  we 
find  that  this  soil  differs  from  other  fertile  soils  chiefly  in  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
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the  manner  before  described,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  are  now  sound  and 
uninjured.  I  know  not  why  tlie  same  treat- 
ment should  not  cause  pear  trees,  as  well 
as  others,  to  mature  their  wood  perfectly, 
but  have  had  linle  opportunity  to  prove  it. 
I  tried  it  in  one  instance,  upon  a  cherry  tree, 
with  success.  But  I  have  suffered  much 
from  a  blight,  which  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  a  late  autumnal  growth  of  wood. 
The  spring  and  summer  of  1S45,  were,  in 
this  vicinity,  exceedingly  dry.  Most  of  my 
young  pear  trees  lost  their  leaves  about  the 
first  of  August.  Some  time  in  September 
we  had  slight  showers,  which  caused  them 
to  put  forth  new  leaves,  but  the  dry  weather 
returning,  these  were  soon  scorched  and 
withered,  without  any  of  them  attaining 
their  usual  size.  The  winter  found  my 
trees  in  a  starving,  enfeebled  condition.  I 
lost  the  tops  of  most  of  my  engrafted  trees, 
and  some  of  the  stocks.  The  Bartlet,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  Passe  Col- 
mar  suffered  much,  while  the  Winter  Neles 
escaped  unharmed.  In  February,  I  dis- 
covered the  blight  upon  some  of  the  young 
trees,  the  whole  tops  of  which  were  turning 
black  ;  "  black  patches  of  shrivelled  bark" 
were  to  be  seen  upon  others,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  till  the  com- 
ino-  spring.  I  cut  scions  from  many  of  the 
trees,  which  afterwards  proved  blighted  and 
worthless.  The  blight  was  not  confined  to 
my  pear  trees.  I  lost  many  fine  plum  trees, 
of  two  and  three  years'  growth  from  the 
bud.  That  this  disease  was  occasioned  by 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap  appears 
probable,  but  it  was  clearly  not  referable 
to  a  late  growth  of  un ripened  wood,  as  a 
primary  cause.  The  coat  of  whitewash  you 
advise,  is  the  most  hopeful  remedy  which 
occurs  to  me  for  this  kind  of  blight. 

Since    writing    the    abDve    I    have   been 
examining  the  trees  in  my  nursery,    with 


reference  to  this  subject.  I  find  some  cases 
of  blight  among  my  pear  trees,  confined  to 
trees  of  feeble  growth,  but  among  the  plum 
trees  I  can  count  hundreds  which  have  been 
killed,  or  much  injured  during  the  last  win. 
ter.  The  plum  trees  cast  their  leaves  early 
in  August  last  year,  much  earlier  than  ever 
before,  in  consequence,  as  we  supposed,  of 
the  protracted  drouth,  the  summer  having 
been  with  us,  like  the  preceding  one,  ex- 
tremely dry.  Few  of  these  trees  had  any 
autumnal  growth. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  of  the  last  August  and  Septem- 
ber, poured  for  six  or  eight  successive  weeks 
upon  the  naked,  unprotected  trunks  and 
branches  of  these  trees,  may  have  been,  at 
least,  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  malady 
with  which  they  are  affected  ? 

Permit  me  here  to  say,  that  I  have  had 
much  faith  in  the  perfection  of  your  theory 
of  Fire  Blight,  and  have  supposed  that  it 
contained  a  solution  of  the  whole  mystery. 
I  had  supposed  that  (the  Insect  Blight  ex- 
cepted) unripened  wood  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence,  and  had  flattered 
myself  that  we  should  soon  have  the  disease 
under  our  control.  You  may  then  easily 
imagine  that  the  truth,  deduced  from  facts 
which  had  come  under  my  observation  during 
the  last  two  years,  was  unwelcome  ;  but  un- 
welcome as  it  was,  and  is,  it  is  not  loo 
strongly  stated,  when  I  say  that  where  I 
have  lost,  by  blight,  one  tree  which  had  a 
late  autumnal  growth  of  wood,  I  have  lost 
ten  others  which  had  no  autumnal  growth, 
but  which  ripened  their  wood  and  lost  their 
leaves  earlier  than  is  desirable. 

I  have  extended  my  remarks  upon  blight 
much  farther  than  I  at  first  intended.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  blossom  buds  of  peach  trees  from 
destruction  during  the  winter.  I  have,  in 
an  adjoining  township,  remarked  for  severa 
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years,  two  peach  trees  to  be  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  when  the  blossom  buds  upon  the 
trees  in  all  the  surrounding  country  had 
been  killed  by  frost.  These  two  had  no 
advantage  of  soil  over  others,  and  none  of 
location,  except  that  they  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  a  board  fence,  which  was  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  owner  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing around  them  chips  or  "  sioingling  toiv,^' 
while  the  ground  was  frozon,  to  retain  the 
frost  there.  A  highly  intelligent  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  had  practiced,  for  years, 
heaping  snow  around  his  trees,  without  de- 
riving the  least  benefit  from  it,  and  he 
thought  the  practice  was  rather  injurious  to 
the  trees.  Relying  upon  his  testimony,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  fence  is  more  to  be 
depended  on  for  protection  than  any  tempo- 
rary covering  of  the  roots,  especially  as  the 
fruit  buds  are  sometimes  so  far  developed 
in  the  autumn  as  to  be  killed  by  the  first 
severe  frosts  of  winter.  The  partial  shelter 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  afforded  by  a  high, 
close  board  fence,  during  the  autumn,  the 
thaws  of  winter  and  of  early  spring,  to  the 
trunks  and  branches,  as  well  as  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  will,  I  think,  often  prove  a  suffi- 
cient protection.  If  the  bark  of  the  peach 
tree  will  bear  the  whitewash,  which  you  re- 
commend for  pears,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
a  trial.  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully  yours. 
Wm.  Andrews. 

Petifield,  Loraine  Co.  O-,  March  26,  1847.  I 


Remarks. — Mr.  Andrews'  communica- 
tion is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  pre' 
sents  facts  for  consideration. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
mortality  among  the  trees  described  by  him 
is  not  properly  any  form  of  the  disease 
known  to  cultivators  as  the  pear  tree  blight. 
We  think,  from  the  description,  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  mere  starvation — the  supply  of  food 
and  moisture  being  absolutely  cut  off,  in 
the  height  of  the  growing  season,  by  the 
extreme  drouth  alluded.  There  is  no  more 
certain  way  of  destroying  the  life  of  a  tree? 
than  that  of  destroying  all  its  leaves  in  mid- 
summer— especially  if  this  is  continued  by 
taking  off  the  second  growth  of  foliage  as 
soon  as  it  appears — and  this  was  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  dry  summer  in  Mr.  An- 
drews' soil  and  situation.  We  saw  the 
same  effect  in  this  neighborhood,  in  1843, 
on  a  large  plat  of  young  pear  trees  on  a  dry 
subsoil.  They  lost  their  leaves,  were  great- 
ly enfeebled,  many  died,  partially,  before 
winter,  and  others,  from  their  debility,  were 
destroyed  by  the  succeeding  winter — the 
latter  effect,  perhaps,  being  aided  by  the 
crude  juices  remaining  in  the  tree,  the 
leaves  not  being  in  a  state  duly  to  elaborate 
them. 

The  hints  on  retarding  the  peach  tree  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  in  the  in- 
terior, who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  spring 
frosts  on  the  blossoms  of  this  fine  fruit. — 
Ed. 
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The  Jouknal  ok  the  Horticultural  Society 
OF  London.  Vol.  I,  Parts  HI  and  IV;  Vol.  H, 
Part  I.     Publisheil  by  the  Society,   1S47. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  character  of  this 
Journal  at  some  length  in  a  former  number, 
p.  87.  There  are  several  interesting  arti- 
cles and  descriptions  of  many  new  plants, 
in  the  numbers  now  before  us.  We  are 
able  at  the  present  moment  only  to  notice 
one. 

Art.  VII,  in  Part  I,  of  the  new  volume, 
is  from  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Society,  Mr.  Solly.  It  is  entitled.  Further 
Ohsercalioiis  on  ihe  Influence  of  Electricity 
on  Vegetalio?i.  We  remarked,  in  reviewing 
the  first  two  numbers  of  this  Journal,  how 
unsatisfactory  had  been  all  tlie  galvanic 
experiments  which  were  carefully  made 
with  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  after 
the  method  given  by  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  re- 
markable statement  two  years  ago  before 
the  Farmer's  Club,  in  New-York,  as  well 
as  those  undertaken  to  verify  Dr.  Forster's 
experiments  of  enclosing  plots  of  ground 
with  copper  wires.  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  again  and  again  in  England, 
and  almost  universally  without  the  least 
success.  In  184.5,  we  applied  the  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  to  rows  of  plants  in  the 
open  ground,  without  producing  any  per- 
ceptible effect  whatever.  And,  subsequent- 
ly, R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  of  Pelham  farm,  N. 
Y.,  who  exhibited  plants  in  pots  before  the 
Farmer's  Club,  in  New-York,  Avhich  had 
been  submitted  to  galvanic  action,  with  Avhat 
was  at  the  time  considered  satisfactory  re- 
sults, has  informed  us  that  all  experiments 
tried  afterwards,  7/po??  "plants  in  the  open 
grmmd,  completely  failed. 

As  very  extraordinary  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  supposed  or  imputed  effects  of 


electricity  upon  vegetation,  all  accurate  and 
faithful  experiments  that  bear  directly  upon 
this  subject,  are  in  the  highest  degree  inte- 
resting. That  electricity  may  hereafter  be- 
come a  powerful  agent  in  culture,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  little  or  no 
progress  whatever  has  been  made  towards 
a  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  successfully  applied. 

In  aprcccdinir  number  of  the  Journal  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  electricity  in  connection  with 
the  prowth  of  plants,  and  briefly  recapitidated  some 
of  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  influence  which  electricity  has  been 
supposed  to  exert  on  vegetation.  I  also  described 
a  few  of  the  experiments  on  this  subject  which  were 
made  last  year  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick;  the  general  tendency  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  results  of  so  comparatively  small  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  may  be  trusted,  was  certainly 
opposed  to  the  view  that  electricity  in  its  ordinary 
forms  exerts  any  very  marked  influence  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  experiments  described  were 
designed  with  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  augment 
or  diminish  the  natural  supply  of  electricity  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  supposed  to 
aSect  the  plants  ;  for  it  was  imagined  that  if  this 
power  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  phenomena 
of  vegetation,  any  means  which  could  either  dimin- 
ish or  increase  the  natural  quantity  of  electricity  in 
the  earth  on  plants  would  necessarily  either  assist 
or  retard  tiie  growth  of  such  plants.  No  result  of 
this  kind,  however,  was  produced  ;  but  this  was  of 
course  only  negative  evidence,  which  might  be  influ- 
enced by  the  form  of  the  experiments  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  drawing  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  direct  eflccts  of  electricity  on  the  growth 
of  plants  is  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed,  I 
was  led  to  do  so  by  other  experiments  than  those 
described.  Some  of  these  I  propose  now  to  men- 
tion. 

In  the  experiments  at  Chiswick  just  alluded  to, 
no  direct  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  electricity  by  augmenting  its  quantity 
from  artificial  sources,  in  the  manner  described  with 
such  opposite  results  by  the  electricians  of  the  last 
century  ;  I  was,  however,  enabled  to  make  a  series 
of  observations  of  this  nature  through  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Hill,  who  intrusted  the  management  of  the 
following  experiments  to  his  excellent  gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Nienian.  under  whose  superintendence  I  was 
quite  certain  they  would  be  carefully  and  accurately 
carried  out,  and  the  results  minutely  observed  and 
noted. 
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The  place  selected  for  the  experiments  was  one 
of  the  grape-houses  in  his  Lordship's  garden  at 
Hawkstono,  in  which  the  convenience  of  a  dry  warm 
room  attached  was  obtained  ;  in  this  room,  which 
was  in  fact  part  of  the  storehouse,  boarded  over 
above  the  furnace,  a  powerful  cylinder  electrical 
machine  was  arranged.  The  cylinder  of  the  ma- 
chine was'about  20  inches  by  16  inches,  and  was  ve- 
ry well  insulated,  so  that  although  the  room  was 
not  always  so  dry  as  might  have  been  wished,  the 
machine  always  gave  abundance  of  electricity  even 
in  wet  and  damp  weather.  Stout  glass  tubes  of 
about  five  feet  long  passed  through  the  back  wall  of 
this  room  into  the  grape-house,  the  tubes  projecting 
several  inches  from  the  wall  on  either  side  into  the 
store-room  and  grape-house.  The  walls  were  near- 
ly four  feet  thick,  being  double,  and  containing  flues. 
Through  these  tubes  copper  wires  of  the  12th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  were  carried  one  end  of  each  being 
connected  with  one  of  the  two  conductors  of  the 
electrical  machine,  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  being 
fastened  to  two  rings  of  wire  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  separate  stools  well  insulated  with  glass  legs  a 
foot  high.  Each  conductor  of  the  machine  was  thus 
connected  with,  and  in  fact  made  one  with  an  insu- 
lated stool  in  the  grape-house,  the  stools  being 
placed  at  a  distance  of  some  feet  from  each  other, 
and  the  wire  suspended  from  the  frame  work  of  the 
house  b}'  loops  of  white  silk.  When  thus  arranged, 
sharp  and  powerful  sparks  could  be  drawn  in  abun- 
dance from  any  part  of  the  wires  or  from  the  tops 
of  the  stools  when  the  machine  was  worked  ;  whilst 
the  latter  was  so  completely  apart  from  the  house 
and  plants  as  not  to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  mois- 
ture, &c.,  necessarily  present  in  the  grape-house. 
It  was  also  found  that  a  pot  of  moderately  moist 
earth  containing  a  growing  plant,  when  placed  up- 
on the  wire  circle  attached  to  the  top  of  each  stool, 
became  thoroughly  charged  with  electricity  when 
the  machine  was  worked ,  and  gave  abundant  sparks 
to  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  metal. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  October,  1845. 
Four  sets  of  pots  were  taken,  in  all  respects  per- 
fectly alike;  each  set  consisting  of  five  pots  contain- 
ing, 1,  young  plants  of  French  beans;  2,  young 
plants  of  the  common  scarlet  geranium  ;  3,  young 
plants  of  strawberry  ;  4,  seeds  of  wheat  ;  and  5th, 
seefls  of  mustard  and  cress.  One  series  was  placed 
on  the  wire  ring  on  the  insulated  stool  connected 
with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine  ;  a  sec- 
ond on  that  connected  with  the  negative  ;  a  third  on 
a  similar  stool  of  wood  wholly  uninsulated,  placed 
near  tlic  insulated  stools  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
wliilst  the  last  was  sunk  in  tan  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  bottom  heat.  The  experiment  was  car- 
ried on  for  four  weeks,  the  two  stools  being  strong- 
ly electrified  four  hours  a  day,  namely,  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till  four  in  tlie 
afternoon  ;  during  this  time  I  he  French  beans  came 
into  blossom  and  formed  pods.  Tliose  which  were 
positively  electrified  were  rather  more  forward  than 
either  of  the  other  three  sets,  appearing  to  be  about 
lour  days  more  advanced.  Mr.  Nicman,  however, 
does  not  think  that  this  could  bo  fairly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  tlie  electricity,  but  that  it  was  caus- 
ed by  accidental  circumstances.  In  the  other  plants 
no  difference  whatever  could  be  observed,  and  the 


seeds  came  up  at  the  same  time  and  were  in  all  re- 
spects perfectly  alike. 

Being  rather  surprised  at  this  result,  and  having 
certainly  expected  to  observe  some  little  difference 
in  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  I  requested  the  ex- 
periment might  be  repeated  with  some  other  seeds, 
and  this  was  accordingly  done  in  January,  1846, 
with  pots  containing  wiieat,  barley,  oats,  mustard, 
and  rye.  The  action  of  the  machine  was  kept  up 
four  hours  a  day  for  three  weeks,  but  in  this  case 
also  no  perceptible  difference  whatever  could  be  ob- 
served. As  in  these  two  experiments,  however, 
the  conditions  were  very  unlike  those  which  ever 
can  occur  in  nature,  another  experiment  was  tried 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney, 
in  which  the  plants  themselves  were  left  quite  free 
and  untouched,  a  peculiar  electric  state  beincr 
brought  about  by  induction,  so  as  to  resemble  as  far 
as  possible  the  effect  of  an  electrified  cloud.  For 
this  purpose  the  insulated  stools  were  removed  and 
a  branched  wire  terminating  in  several  points  con- 
nected with  the  wire  from  the  positive  conductor  of 
the  machine  was  suspended  over  an  uninsulated  pot 
in  which  wheat  was  sown,  a  wire  from  the  negative 
conductor  being  connected  with  the  ground  as  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  working  a  machine.  The 
machine  was  worked  as  before  four  hours  a  day,  and 
consequently  the  germinating  wheat  was  exposed 
every  day  to  the  influence  of  the  positive  electricity 
given  off  from  the  pointed  wires  suspended  a  few 
inches  above  it.  Another  similar  pot  of  wlieat  was 
kept  by  way  of  standard,  and  on  comparing  it  with 
the  electrified  wheat  from  day  to  day  no  diflTerence 
whatever  could  be  observed. 

Since  to  some  extent  plants  growing  thus  under 
glass  can  never  be  fairly  compared  with  those  grow- 
ing naturally  in  the  open  air,  it  became  desirable  to 
make  an  experiment  with  plants  growing  wholly  in 
the  open  air,  and  for  this  purpose  three  sets  of  pots 
were  arranged  in  the  open  air,  two  being  placed  on 
insulated  stools,  and  the  third  placed  close  by,  but 
uninsulated,  the  three  being  in  all  other  respects 
perfectly  alike.  One  stool  was  connected  by  wire 
with  the  positive,  and  the  other  with  the  negative 
conductor  of  the  macliine.  Six  pots  were  taken  in 
each  series,  containing  seeds  of  French  beans,  spi- 
nach, cauliflower,  turneps,  cabbage,  and  mustard. 
The  macliine  was  worked  four  hours  a  day,  from 
ten  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  till  six 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  experiment  was  commenced 
early  in  July  and  continuetl  till  ncarl}'  the  mid- 
die  of  August,  and  the  weather  being  rem;irkably 
fine  and  warm,  the  machine  worked  well  and  gave 
abundance  of  electricity.  In  the  middle  of  August 
the  working  of  the  machine  was  discontinued,  the 
plants  were  all  then  perfectly  similar,  and  durin<f 
the  whole  time  of  carrying  on  the  experiment  no 
perceptible  difference  could  be  observed  in  any  of 
the  pots. 

The  general  result  to  be  drawn  from  these  four 
experiments  made  on  dillerent  kinds  of  plants  is  cer- 
tainly oj)]iosed  to  the  idea  of  much  influence  beinw 
exerted  by  free  electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants 
under  ordinar}-  eircumstnnces.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  arrangements  devised  for  tlie  purpose  of 
those  experiments  were  by  no  means  tlie  best,  or 
those  most  fitted  to  exalt  the  effects  sought  for,  but 
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novorthclcss  n  iminlior  of  seeds  and  yoiinu  plants 
■were  placed  four  Imnrs  a  day  nnder  the  influcnec  of 
an  unusual  quantitv  of  ne<rntivo  and  pnsiiivc  eloetri- 
city,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  some  ef- 


fect would  have  been  apparent  were  the  free  elec- 
tricity of  the  earth  and  air  of  so  much  importance 
in  eonncction  with  vegetation  as  has  been  sup- 
jioscd. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


I.  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. — Our  readers  will 
already  have  noticed  the  announcement 
that  this  Society  is  about  to  publish  a  very 
beautiful  edition  of  its  Transactions,  in  a 
serial  form,  to  be  issued  once  in  every  two 
months. 

The  work  will  be  not  merely  a  record  of 
the  exhibitions  held,  and  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Society.  It  will  also  contain 
able  papers  from  its  numerous  regular  and 
corresponding  members,  embracing  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  practical  skill  and 
talent  in  the  country. 

Besides  this,  it  will  be  richly  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates  of  fruits  and  flowering 
plants,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
These  plates  will  be  accompanied  by  au- 
thentic descriptions  of  the  varieties  repre- 
sented, and  will  add  very  largely  to  the 
value,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

The  literary  supervision  of  the  Transac- 
tions will  be  undertaken  by  J.  E.  Tesche-, 
MACHER,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Horticulture.  In  or- 
der to  insure,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  au- 
thenticity and  correctness  in  the  nomencla- 
ture and  description  of  the  products  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  Committees  of  Fruits,  Flow- 
ers, Vegetables,  &c.,  will  also  carefully  ex- 
amine and  arrange  all  materials  on  these 
subjects,  before  publication.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confidently  expect  a  work  of  rare 
excellence,  beautiful  execution,  and  which 
may  be    looked  upon    as  authentic,  in  all 


matters  relating  to  the  science  of  horticul- 
ttire  in  New-England. 

The  admirable  spirit  and  zeal  with  which 
this  Society  has  been  conducted,  has  won 
for  it  not  only  the  entire  confidence,  but 
also  the  most  generous  patronage  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Boston.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  is  due,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  untiring  devotion  of 
mind  and  body  to  its  interests,  manifested 
for  years  past  by  its  President,  and  the  tho- 
rough and  practical  committees  which  share 
its  executive  labors  with  him. 

The  same  force  and  intelligence  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  carried  into  this  publication 
of  its  new  Transactions,  and  we  therefore 
commend  the  work,  with  great  confidence, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

II.  The  Coloured  Edition  of  the  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  by  A.  J. 
Downing,  announced  for  publication  last 
winter,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  by 
the  length  of  time  required  by  the  ar- 
tists in  Paris,  engaged  in  executing  the 
plates.  The  largest  portion  of  the  latter 
have  now,  however,  been  received  by  the 
late  French  packets,  and  our  publishers, 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New-York,  ex- 
pect to  issue  the  work,  complete  in  one  beau- 
tiful 8vo  volume,  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

III.  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  have  just 
issued  the  eighth  edition  of  our  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  in  12mo.,  with  nu- 
merous revisions  and  corrections. 
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IV.  The  same  publishers  have  in  press, 
and  will  publish  in  a  fortnight,  a  reprint  of 
a  valuable  new  English  work,  with  conside- 
rable additions  and  notes  by  the  editor  of 
this    journal,    entitled,    Hints    to   Persons 


about  Building  in  the  Country,  by  A.  J. 
Downing;  and  Hints  to  Young  Archi- 
tects, calculated  to  facilitate  practical  ope- 
rations, etc.,  by  Geor'ge  Wightwick,  archi- 
tect, 8vo. 
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New  French  Pears. — The  city  of  Angers,  as- 
sociated with  so  many  things  in  horticulture,  has  just 
enriched  our  fruit  garden  with  several  new  pears, 
which  the  horticultural  committee  of  that  city  have 
classed  in  the  first  rank  of  good  fiuits.  Three  of 
these  novelties,  are  the  result  of  the  zeal  and  en- 
lightened perseverance  ol  M.  Goubault,  gardener 
at  Angers,  and  the  Comice  Horticole,  has.  to 
mark  its  appreciation  of  these  results,  decreed  him 
a  gold  medal.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
the  three  new  varieties  of  pears,  originated  by  M. 
GoUBAUjLT.  as  given  by  M.  Babtiste  Despertes, 
member  of  the  Societe  Industrielle  d'  dingers. 

Beurre  Goubault. — Size  that  of  the  i?e/Ze  <fe 
Bruxelles;  skin  of  a  greenish  yellow,  marked  with 
dots;  eye  open,  but  little  depressed;  stalk  rather 
slender  and  long,  (longue  de  0'°  06.  a'  0'")  flesh  fine 
grained,  buttery,  perfumed,  slightly  coarse-grained 
towards  the  core,  of  very  good  flavor.  It  ripens  in 
the  first  half  of  September. 

Doyenne  Goubault. — Size  larger  than  that  of 
Doyenne  d'  Hiver;  flesh  melting,  perfumed,  flavor 
exquisite;  colour  yellow,  marked  with  gray  dots.  It 
commences  to  ripen  in  November,  and  will  keep  till 
April.  This  is  a  most  excellent  fruit  of  the  first 
quality,  which  is  destined  to  have  a  place  in  all  fruit 
gardens. 

Beurre  Superfine. — Fruit  a  little  elongated, 
nearly  4  inches  high,  and  24  in  its  w-idest  diam- 
eter, and  more  or  less  angular  or  irregular 
{tourinentr.)  in  its  outline,  especially  towards  the 
stalk,  which  is  thick  and  swollen  at  its  base,  and 
rather  short,  (longue  de  0"'.  03;)  skin  yellowish 
gray,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  when  it  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  reddish  dots,  and  lines 
forming  a  kind  of  net  work.  The  sunny  side  is  mar- 
ked with  some  red  spots.  Flesh  fine-grained,  but- 
tery, full  of  juice,  highly  perfumed  and  excellent; 
ripe  at  the  end  of  September.  Tliis,  like  the  two 
first,  is  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality.  Revue  Horti- 
cole. 

[Col.  Wilder  has  just  sent  us  a  tree  of  each  of 
the  foregoing  new  varieties,  which,  as  usual,  he  has 
been  among  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States. — Ed.] 

American  Grapes  in  Germany. — The  Isabella 
grape  is  attracting  some  attention  in  the  interior  of 
Europe.  Our  friend  and  correspondent,  M.  Otto,  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin,  we  un- 
derstand first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  German 
horticulturists,  as  a  climbing  plant,  superior  to  al- 
most every  other,  for  purposes  where  luxuriance  and 


rapidity  of  growth  are  desirable,  such  as  covering 
bmldings,  walks  and  arbors.  The  Hevue  Horticole 
gives  an  extract  from  a  horticultural  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Zurich,  also  loudly  praising  this  native 
grape.     We  translate  a  paragraph  or  two: 

"  The  shoots  of  the  Isabella  Vine  orow  ordinarily 
in  a  smgle  season,  from  9  to  18  feet,°and  its  leaves 
when  well  developed,  measure  9  or  10  inches  lono- 
and  still  more  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  fine  careen 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  lower  surface 
are  covered  with  a  white  felt  of  fine  nap,  which  adds 
singularly  to  the  effect  produced  by  them,  when 
growing  in  masses,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  wind. 

No  plant  can  be  better  than  this  for  the  decora- 
tion ot  parterres,  for  climbing  trees,  coverino-  ar- 
bors or  unsightly  garden  walls,  and  it  is  the  more 
suitable  lor  this,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  leaves." 

The  writer  goes  on  also  to  say,  that  it  bears,  as  com- 
pared with  European  vines,  enormous  crops  of  fruit 
He  thinks  though  this  fruit  would  not  alone  make 
a  wine  of  much  strength,  yet  it  may  be  valuable  for 
mixing  with  other  grapes  to  communicate  to  the 
wine  Its  peculiar  aroma.  This  peculiar  aroma, 
he  says,  prevents  all  the  world  from  finding  it  agree- 
able as  a  table  grape,  though  many  persoifs  are^'fond 
01  it. 

Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plum.  — When  in 
Brussels,  some  two  years  since,  I  visited  the  nurserv 
of  Bavay,  at  Vilvordc,  near  that  city.  Among  seve'- 
ral  new  fruits,  I  found  the  new  Plwn  Reine  Claudede 
Bavay,  ol  which  he  kindly  presented  me  with  a  col- 
ored  engraving,  which  I  send  herewith.  (We  "{we 
an  outline,  figure  115.)  This  plum  was  prodifced 
from  the  seed  of  the  old  Reinc  Claude,  by  a  Belgian 
g-entleinan  named  Esporin;  and  I  translate  Imm 
the  Revue  Horticole,  the  following  description, 
vyhich  IS  much  more  detailed  than  any  I  could  pos- 
sibly give  from  recollection: 

''  Although  this  plum  has  been  already  figured  in 
several  works  on  horticulture,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  enlighten  amateurs  respecting  its  characters, 
alter  having  seen  its  fruit  produced  by  a  tree,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messieurs 
Jamin  and  Durand. 

''This  plum  is  more  oviform  than  round;"  it  is  lon- 
gitudinally marked  by  little  violet  coloured  veins  on 
a  yellowish  ground,  sometimes  accompanied  by  lit- 
tle spots  of  the  same  colour,  and  covered  with  a 
waxlike  and  scarcely  ap|)arent  bloom.  Its  flesh 
adheres  slightly  to  the  stone;  the  habit  of  the  tree  ig 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  Reine  Claude  {green  gage;\ 
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tho  wood  is  a  littlo  greyish;  the  branches  aro  vig- 
orous, and  tho  loaves  uro  lar;,'o  uiul  of  a  beautiful 
green  eolour.         ,  ,        ,  ,    .        ,  ,  , 

««Tliis  plmn,  altnoui:h  very  trooil,  is  not  equal  to 
the  oUl  Heine  CUuule,  but  its  chief  value  is  the  season 
of  its  maturity.  This  last  year,  n.itwithstanilinnr 
the  'Treat  heat  %ve  have  experieneed,  it  did  not  ripen 
untirthe  '2!Hh  of  September,  a  time  when  no  fruit  of 
the  old  Reine  Claude  can  be  found  reraaininjj." 


Fig.  115.    Reine  Claude  de  Eavay  Plum. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  probable  that 
this  variety  will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  list  of  late 
plums  partakinir  as  it  does, in  a  great  degree  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  Queen  Claude^  or  the  well  known 
Green  Gage.  We  have  it  among  our  specimen 
trees,  but  have  not  yet  eulivated  it  for  sale. — S.  B. 
Parsons.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  April , 
1847. 

Tobacco  water  for  Destroying  Insects. — 
The  tobacco  water  I  have  used  is  procured  from 
the  tobacco  manufacturers.  In  the  process  of 
preparing  tobacco  for  use,  the  dried  herb  is  steeped 
for  a  certain  time,  and  the  water  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed, is  afterwards  expressed  from  it,  into  the 
water  in  which  it  had  been  steeped.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  purchased  at  eight  pence  or  ten  pence  per 
gallon  from  the  manufacturers,  and  should  be  ob- 
tained as  pure  possible,  without  adulteration.  One 
gallon  of  the  liquor  is  stronger  than  any  that  could 
be  made  by  steeping  several  pounds  of  tobacco  in 
the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  of  the 
tobacco  liquor  with  water  is  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, and  should  be  api)lied  to  the  trees  infec- 
ted, by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  or  syringe,  ta- 
king care  in  its  application,  that  it  is  given  so 
forcibly  that  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  well 
sprinkled.  For  the  destruction  of  the  common 
aphis,  or  green  fly,  I  mix  one  gallon  of  tobacco 
liquor  to  five  gallons  of  pure  water;  this  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  wash  three  trees  twelve  feet  high, 


and  each  extending  fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  For 
destroying  the  black  insect,  one  gallon  of  liquor 
to  three  of  water.  For  destroy  ing  (he  caterpillars 
on  the  i)ear,  apple,  jilum.  and  apricot  trees,  and 
on  gooseberry  hushes,  one  gallon  of  li(|uor  to  four 
of  water.  The  above  ])ro))Oriit)n3  have  been 
frequently  tried,  and  have  never  failed  of  success. 
— J.  H.     London  Hort.  Mag. 


Fig.  116.     SpircEa  ■prunifolia. 

Spir^a  prunifolia,  with  double  flowers. 
— This  charming  shrub  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Dr.  Sicbold,  to  whom  our  collections  are  indebted 
for  so  many  novelties,  only  to  be  procured  with  the 
utmost  ditliculty.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
amateurs,  as  well  for  its  hardiness  as  its  elegant 
habit  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  Dutch  traveller 
found  it  cultivated  in  the  Japanese  gardens,  and 
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supposes  its  native  country  to  be  Corea,  or  the  north 
of  China.  It  is  a  shrub  of  from  6  to  9  feet  high, 
and  has  upright,  close,  bushy,  slender  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash-coloured  bark, 
that  detaches  itself  at  a  later  period  in  thin  scales. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  or  ovate-ellipticj  rounded  at 
their  base,  obtuse  or  a  little  acute  at  their  apex, 
downy  beneath,  denticulated  at  the  edge.  The 
flowers,  wiiieh  grow^  by  threes  or  sixes,  cover  the 
whole  length  of  the  branches,  are  as  white  as  snow, 
and  very  double,  inconsequence  of  a  complete  abor- 
tion of  their  stamens.  Their  shape  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  with  double 
flowers,  and  their  number  and  arrangement,  togeth- 
er with  a  light  and  elegant  bright  green  foliage, 
render  this  plant  a  charming  addition  to  the  shrubs 
which  grow  in  the  open  air. — Ch.  L.  For  the  ac- 
companying woodcut  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  who  has  a  large  stock  of  this 
plant  for  sale. — Gard.  Chron. 

Manzanilla  Wine. — "  In  Andalucia  it  was  no 
less  easy  for  the  Moor  to  entourage  the  use  of  wa- 
ter as  a  beverage,  than  to  prohibit  that  of  wine, 
which,  if  endued  with  strength,  which  sherry  is, 
must  destroy  health  when  taken  largely  and  habitu- 
ally, as  is  occasionally  found  out  at  Gibraltar. — 
Hence  the  natives  of  Xerez  themselves  infinitely 
prefer  a  light  wine  called  Manzanilla,  which  is  made 
near  San  Lucar,  and  is  at  once  much  weaker  and 
cheaper  than  sherry.  The  grape  from  whence  it  is 
produced  grows  on  a  poor  and  sandy  soil.  The  vin- 
tage is  very  early,  as  tiie  fruit  is  gathered  before  it 
is  quite  ripe.  The  wine  is  of  a  delicate  pale  straw 
colour,  and  is  extremely  wholesome;  it  strengthens 
the  stomach,  without  heating  or  inebriating,  like 
sherry.  All  classes  are  passionately  fond  of  it, 
since  the  want  of  alcohol  enables  them  to  drink 
more  of  it  than  of  stronger  beverages,  while  the  dry 
quality  acts  as  a  tonic  during  the  relaxing  heats. — 
It  may  be  compare  1  to  the  ancient  Lesbian, 
which  Horace  quaffed  so  plentifully  in  the  cool 
shade,  and  then  described  as  never  doing  harm. — 
The  men  employed  in  the  sherry  wine  vaults,  and 
who  have  therefore  that  drink  at  their  command, 
seldom  touch  it,  but  invariably,  when  their  work  is 
done,  go  to  the  neighboring  shop  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  glass  of 'innocent'  Manzanilla.  Among 
their  betters,  clubs  are  formed  solely  to  drink  it,  and 
with  ice  water  and  a  cigar  it  transports  the  consu- 
mer into  a  Moslem's  dream  of  paradise.  It  tastes 
better  from  the  cask  than  out  ot  the  bottle,  and  im- 
proves as  the  cask  gets  low. 

"  The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  disputed: 
some  who  prefer  sound  to  sense  derive  it  from  Man- 
zana,  an  apjile,  which,  had  it  been  cider,  might  have 
passed;  others  connect  it  with  the  distant  town  of 
Mansanilla  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
it  is  neither  made  nor  drunk.  The  real  etymology 
is  to  be  found  in  its  strikinir  resemblance  to  the  bit- 
ter flavour  of  the  flowers  of  Chamomile  (7/)rt7ican?7/a) 
which  are  used  by  our  doctors  to  make  a  medicinal 
tea,  and  by  those  of  Spain  for  fomentations.  Tiiis 
flavour  in  the  wine  is  so  marked  as  to  be  at  first 
quite  disagreeable  to  strangers.  If  its  eulogistic 
consumers  are  to  be  believed,  the  wine  surpasses 
the  tea  in  hygeian  qualities:  none,  say  they,  who 
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drink  it  are  troubled  with  gravel,  stone,  or  gout.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  eminently  free  from  acidity.  The  very 
best  Manzanilla  is  to  be  had  in  London  of  Messrs. 
Gorman.  No.  16  Mark  Lane.  Since  '  Drink  it,  ye 
dyspeptics.'  was  enjoined  last  year  in  the  '  Hand- 
book,' the  importation  of  this  wine  to  England, 
wliicli  previously  did  not  exceed  ten  butts,  has  in 
twelve  sh'irt  months  overpassed  two  hundred;  a 
compliment  delicate  as  it  is  practical,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  author — a  drinker  thereof — with 
most  profound  gratitude. 

"  By  the  way.  the  real  thing  to  eat  with  Man- 
zanilla is  the  alpistera.  Make  it  thus: — To  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  (mind  that  it  is  dry)  add  half  a 
pound  of  double  refined,  well-sifted,  pounded  white 
sugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  very  fresh  eggs, 
well  beaten  together;  work  up  the  mixture  into  a 
paste;  roll  it  out  very  thin;  divide  it  into  squares  about 
half  the  size  of  this  page;  cut  it  into  strips,  so  that 
the  paste  should  look  like  a  hand  with  fingers;  then 
dislocate  the  strips,  then  dip  them  into  hot  melted 
fine  lard,  until  of  a  delicate  pale  brown;  the  more 
the  strips  are  curled  up  and  twisted  the  better;  the 
alpistera  should  look  like  bunches  of  ribbons;  pow- 
der them  over  with  fine  white  sugar.  They  are 
then  as  pretty  as  nice.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  them 
well;  but  the  gods  grant  no  excellence  to  mortals 
without  much  labor  and  thought.  So  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  grace,  was  allied  to  hard-working  Vul- 
can, who  toiled  and  pondered  at  his  fire,  as 
every  cook  who  has  an  aspiring  soul  has  ever  done. 
— Ford's  Gatherings  from  Spain." 


Italian  Asparagus  Growing. — We  have  so 
often  occupied  the  attention  of  our  readers  with 
the  subject  of  Asparag-us,  that  it  would  seem  that 
little  remains  to  be  saitl.  It  is,  however,  too  ex- 
cellent a  vegetable,  and  its  good  qualities  are  so 
much  impaired  by  the  common  mode  of  cooking 
it,  that  for  ourselves,  at  least,  every  new  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  is  interesting.  We  therefore  make 
no  scruple  about  mentioning  the  following  meth- 
od of  growing  asparagus  at  Nice,  of  which  we 
have  just  Iieard  a  high  account,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge.  Now  is  the  season 
for  trying  the  experiment,  and  we  trust  that  some 
of  Our  correspondents  will  put  it  in  practice. 

Take  a  quart  wine  bottle,  such  as  French  wine  is 
sold  in;  invert  it  over  the  head  of  an  aspara- 
gus shoot,  just,  rising  above  ground,  anil  secure  it 
by  tliree  sticks,  so  that  it  cannot  be  knicked  over. 
If  left  in  this  state,  tlie  asparagus  will  grow  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  bottle,  and  being  stimula- 
ted by  the  unusual  heat  and  moisture  it  is  there  ex- 
posed to,  will  speedily  fill  it.  As  soon  as  this  has 
taken  place,  the  bottle  must  be  broken,  and  the 
asparagus  renjoved,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have 
formed  a  thick  head  of  tender  delicate  shoots,  all 
eatable,  and  as  compact  as  a  cauliflower. — Gard. 
Chron. 


Frozen  Roots.  —  Trees  may  be  transplanted, 
generally,  from  the  month  of  October,  until  early 
in  tlie  spring.  Now,  it  often  happens  that  those  dis- 
patclied  during  the  winter  months  are  touched  by 
the  frost,  and  the  roots  are  found  to  be  injured,  in 
spite  of  the  care  taken  in  packing.     For  this  diflS- 
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culty  M.  Uauvfsse  suggests  (1h'    following  rcnie-  ' 
ily:   When  first   received,   keri)  the  iiiants    in  tlie  ' 
packinir.  and   j)iit  Ihein  iiinler  shelter   in  a  temper- 
ate place,  either  a  eelhir  or  vault,  or  hetter  still,  if 
possible,  in  tlie  ground;  opening  for  this  pjrpose, 
a  trench  hmg  and  deep  eii*ugh  to  cover  tlic  roots  ! 
anil  collars  of  the  trees,  tlien  covering  them  after- 
warils  with  tlic  earth  taken  from  the  trench,   and 
leaving  tJiem  in  this  condition  until  the  thawing  is 
complete;  they  ai-c  then  taken  from  the  (rcncli,  the 
planis  are  unpaclietl,  anil  usuallj'  found  to  have  re- 
turned to  their  normal  s'ate,   which  is  not  the  case 
when  they  have  been  left  in  the  open  air.      Plants 
that  have    been   a  long  lime  packed,    sometimes 
appeared  to  have  suflered,  and  show  wrinkles  or 


shrivelling  upon  the  bark  or  roots,  particularly  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  bark  is  full  of  sajt,  at  the 
lime  of  taking  uj),  which  evaporating  gradually, 
ceases  to  fill  them  as  before.  It  is  best  then,  ini- 
meilialely  after  unpacking,  to  plunge  the  roots  and 
even  the  stems  of  the  plants  which  have  sullered, 
in  water,  for  several  hours.  It  is  a  good  plan,  and 
reciimmended  by  Andkk  Thouin,  to  soak  the 
roots  in  a  tub  or  trench  in  which  some  cow  ma- 
luire  has  been  dilutcl,  so  as  to  let  it  settle  upon 
thcni.  We  know  that  this  method  has  been  efl'ec- 
tual  for  trees  sent  to  a  distance  in  the  spring,  and 
when  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  eflect  of  drouth 
upon  the  roots. — Pepin,  in  Revue  liorticole. 
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Enormous  Grape  Vine. — I  have  lately  made 
an  excursion  to  Burlinjiton,  New-Jersey,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
most  extraordinary  grape  vine  I  iiavc  ever  heard 
of.  It  stands  on  a  farm  called  West  Jlill,  beioncino' 
to  my  late  brother;  two  miles  from  the  citv  of  Bur- 
lington, New-Jersey,  and  the  truth  ol  what  lam  about 
lo  relate,  may  be  readily  verified,  thoufili  in  print  it 
may  really  seem  incredible.  At  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  measures  six  feet  one  inch  round  the 
trunk,  and  at  ten  feet  high,  it  is  positively  three 
/ee/  in  circumference  !*  It  is  a  native  male  (rrape, 
and  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  nci<:liborliood,  as 
long  back  as  the  memory  of  man  reaches.  It  is  still 
healthy,  and  its  giant  folds  run  over  and  cover  four 
trees,  one  of  which  is  a  full  sized  while  oak,  arid  ihe 
others  are  quite  large. 

The  casual  reader  as  ho  glances  over  these  unu- 
sual dimensions,  scarcely  realizes  the  enormity  of 
this  vine.  Let  us  try  if  we  can,  to  make  it  compre- 
hensible, by  a  comparison  or  two.  A  string  six 
feet  one  inch  long,  will  enclose  two  tolerable  cor- 
pulent people;  and  these  dimensions  are  as  large  as 
a  good  sized  washing  tub.  You  may  thus  form  an 
idea  of  its  great  orowili.  This  vine  grows  near  a 
springy  soil  on  upland,  its  roots  no  doubt  penetrating 
to  the  water.  May  not  this  teach  us  a  lesson,  to  give 
the  rootlets,  wherever  it  is  possible,  access  to  a 
spring  or  running  water:  it  may  be  a  question  too, 
whether  we  do  not  cut  down  our  vines  too  much.  I 
observed  IVequently  in  England,  that  a  whole  house 
was  devoted  to  a  single  vine,  generally  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  I  think  they  uniformly  bore 
the  finest  grapes;  to  carry  a  single  vine  over  a 
large  grapery,  would  of  course  require  several  years 
of  judicious  trimming  and  management. 

While  on  the  subject  of  grape-,  I  might  remark 
that  something  has  yet  to  be  learned  of  the  most 
economical  mode  of  raising  them  under  cover.  In 
a  late  number,  (Dee.  1846,)  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents noticed  Mr.  Chauncey's,  in  Burlington,  which 
v/ere  not  protected  in  winter,  and  had  the   frames 

*  The  celebrated  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  which  we  have 
seen,  does  not,  asrepjards  size,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  paragraph. 


used  for  forcing  beds  placed  over  them  in  the  spring, 
thus  economising,  by  using  one  set  of  glasses  for  two 
purposes.  In  the  April  Horticulturist,  (page 
481.)  a  correspondent  has  written  on  "  early  peas, 
and  cheap  hot  bed  lights,"  for  which  I  hiive  taken 
a  hint  for  future  application  to  a  grapery.  If  coarso 
cotton  stufl",  covered  with  oil,  &c.,  as  there  recom- 
mended, is  sufficient  to  protect  early  peas,  it  would 
undoubtedly  answer  for  a  summer  grapery,  and  we 
may  thus  soon  solve  the  important  problem  of  rais- 
ing the  best  foreign  grapes  without  an  immense 
cost.  Why  not,  for  instance,  place  your  vines 
against  a  plain  tight  board  fence,  and  stretch  your 
prepared  "  coarse  cotton  stuff"  over  them,  from 
the  middle  of  March,  until  the  fruit  was  ripe. — 
A  grapery  thus  constructed,  would  at  all  events  be 
easily  ventilated,  without  the  movement  of  trouble- 
some shutters.  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  tons  of 
grapes  will  yet  be  produced  in  this  cheap  niiinner, 
enriching  the  grower,  and  gratifying  the  public  by 
reduced  prices.  In  this  city  last  season,  good  for- 
eign grapes  were  bought  up  eagerly,  by  retailers,  at 
fifty  cents  a  pound;  when  raised  without  heat,  on  a 
large  scale,  this  would  surely  he  a  profitable  crop 
to  those  who  understand  their  management,  and 
who  do  not  invest  too  much  in  the  buildings. 

Fruits  in  Philadelphia. — The  above  is  an 
interesting  topic,  as  indeed  are  all  which  relate  to 
the  production  of  good  fruit.  I  am  sorry  tn  say, 
.  that  with  all  the  planting  that  has  been  done  in  this 
neighborhood,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  can  buy  a  truly 
excellent  pear,  and  good  grapes  are  beyond  the 
means  of  most.  Good  apples,  too,  are  rarely  in  pro- 
fusion among  us;  in  short  our  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions, which  make  one's  mouth  water  with  speci- 
mens, have  no  counterpart  in  our  markets,  except 
it  be  in  melons  and  peaches,  in  which  we  excel. — 
Pears  I  have  observed,  rarely  do  exceedingly  well 
in  the  country,  while  a  lew  city  trees  bear  luxuriant- 
ly very  fine  truit;  it  is  owing  to  the  superior  protec- 
tion and  warmth  of  the  town. 

Plants. — So  too  with  rare  and  beautiful  plants; 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  procure;  showing 
emphatically  that  the  business  of  liorticulture  is  not 
overdone;   of  the   Remontant,  or  Perpetual    roses^ 
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scarcely  a  specimen  can  be  bought  there,  except 
very  small  ones,  or  budded  bushes.  Some  ol"  the 
most  beautiful  thinjrs  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  are  not  to  be  had,  thou2;h  extremely  easy 
of  cultivation.  I  am  very  confident  that  not  a  dozen 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  could  be  bought  in  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  though  the  tree  is  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  stands  unrivalled  among  evergreens. 
This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the 
seeds  brought  over  here  rarely  vegetate,  and  to 
bring  the  plants  is  expensive,  and  attended  with 
loss;  but  one  would  suppose  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  purchase  such  common  plants  as  the  Irish  Yew,  or 
Wistaria  sinensis,  or  Cobea  scandens,  and  a  long 
list  of  things,  indispensable  to  ornamented  grounds; 
no  such  thing  as  a  tolerably  large  box  tree  can  be 
purchased,  and  yet  land  where  these  might  grow 
and  produce  twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  is  plentiful 
and  cheap;  the  people  go  for  the  •'  ready  penny,"' 
and  will  grow  a  waggon  load  of  cabbages  for  half 
the  price  of  a  single  plant  or  a  tree  of  a  valuable 
kind.  The  city  is  justly  famous  for  the  taste  for 
and  abundance  of  common  green  house  plants;  but 
this  has  been  the  case  so  long,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  look  for  an  advance.  I  mention  all  this,  to  im- 
press upon  your  readers  the  fact  that  there  is  yet 
a  new  and  untrodden  path — a  public  want  unsup- 
plied,  which  is  open  to  enterprising  individuals,  who 
would  study  the  demand.  I  really  believe  I  could 
not  now  buy  a  Triumph  of  Luxemburg  rose  higher 
than  three  feet  in  our  region  of  countrj',  and  yet 
they  are  easy  of  propagation,  very  valuable,  tolera- 
bly hardy,  and  to  be  seen  in  few  private  gardens. 
Acres  devoted  to  such  plants  as  I  have  named  just 
as  they  occurred  to  me,  would  surel)'  prove  more 
productive  than  if  planted  with  common  vegeta- 
bles. Who  would  not  bu}'  fine  large  specimens  of 
the  best  roses?  The  market  is  annualh'  overstock- 
ed with  forced   plants  of  poor  kinds,  instead. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population  all  around  us, 
(Philadelphia  was  never  more  prosperous  than 
now.)  there  are  fine  openings  for  men  of  skill,  taste 
and  perseverance  to  found  extensive  nurseries  of 
trees  and  plants.  I  would  exclude  every  common 
trashj'  article  from  a  list  to  be  grown  and  propaga- 
ted, and  devote  space  and  time  to  valuable  varieties 
which  would  bring  several  prices  more  than  the 
inferior.  To  do  this,  a  man  should  be  versed  in  his 
business;  should  know  what  is  desirable  for  perma- 
nent ornament,  and  should  stem  for  a  few  years  the 
current  of  opinion,  until  he  could  show  what  supe- 
rior things  to  those  in  use  nature  has  provided  for 
the  gratification  of  our  tastes.  This  may  all  be  bad 
advice  to  the  initiated,  and  I  throw  it  out  as  mere 
opinion  for  thinking  men  to  reflect  upon.  Sure  I 
am  there  is  some  reason  in  it.  I  have  been  led  to 
this  train  of  thought,  from  inspecting  lately,  various 
gardens  in  our  neighborhood,  in  which  few  of  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  plants  are  grown,  and  have 
to  regret  when  their  names  were  mentioned  as  de- 
sirable possessions,  to  hear  it  said,  "  Oh  !  yes — but 
■where  are  we  to  buy  them  V 

Planting  in  Cemeteries. — I  regret  that  you 
will  not  follow  my  notion,  suggested  some  time 
since,  that  holly  is    the  true  hedge    for  enclosing 

cemetery  lots,  and  indeed  fur  any  purpose,  for  which 
a  hedge   is  required;  the  difficulty  ol'  procuring   or 


raising  it  is  one  drawback,  but  let  me  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  can  ever  equal  in  beauty  or  dura- 
bility the  holly,  in  the  praise  of  which,  I  am  an  en- 
shusiast. — J.  J.  iS'.,  Philadelphia,  j3pril  10,  1847. 

[The  European  Holly  does  not  bear  the  climate 
well,  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  evergreen  hedge  plant  in  tlie  world, 
and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  those 
farther  south. — Ed.] 

Treatment  and  culture  of  Cacti. — The  col- 
lection and  cultivation  of  the  numerous  species  of 
the  genera,  comprised  in  the  natural  order,  (Jactacece 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  introduced  many  new 
and  singular  forms  of  vegetable  life  to  the  notice  of 
our  spirited  patrons  of  Botany.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  general  attention,  both  from  the  gro- 
tesque forms  of  a  great  number  of  them;  and  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  those 
already  well  known,  render  it  no  easy  task  to  name 
their  superior  in  splendor. 

The  culture  of  this  order  divides  itself  into  two  or 
three  distinct  methods  of  treatment.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  in  the  meantime  to  what  are  more  par- 
ticularly styledyree  flowering  kinds,  viz  :  Cereus 
speciosissimus  C  jenkinsonii,  &.C.,  and  others  of 
the  order  most  nearly  allied  in  habit. 

And  to  see  the  way  that  even  they  are  treated  in 
the  generality  of  gardens,  one  would  hardly  suppose 
them  possessed  of  sufficient  beauty  or  interest  to 
render  them  worthy  of  any  care.  Even  the  £^pi- 
phylliims,  which  come  under  the  same  class,  and 
always  in  request  both  I'rom  their  splendour,  and 
the  season  at  which  they  flower,  are  mostly  seen 
closely  laced  up  to  a  strong  stalk,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  pots  covered  with  moss,  and  if  you  ex- 
amine' the  soil,  it  will  be  found  half  lime  rubbish. 

Surely  these  plants  are  worth  a  little  more  atten- 
tion. A  little  of  the  trouble  generally  lavished  on 
other  plants  of  minor  importance  would  grovr  this 
family  admirably,  and  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  lovers  of  floricultural  beauty. 

A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  thoi-oughly 
decaj-ed  cow  dung,  with  a  good  proportion  of  white 
sand,  and  above  all,  the  pots  proper!}'  drained,  will 
not  fail  to  bring  these  plants  to  a  hi<;h  state  of  per- 
fection and  establish  for  them  a  situation  in  the  front 
ranks  of  our  green  houses  and  plant  stores,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  being  stowed  away  in  some  ob- 
scure corner. 

Shortly  after  they  have  done  flowering,  pot  them 
into  the  prepared  compost;  thin  out  the  least  promi- 
sing of  the  old  and  young  wood,  and  place  them  into 
a  moderately  warmed  house,  until  thej'  start,  grow- 
ing freely.  If  the  air  of  the  house  is  too  close,  no 
wood  of  any  strength  will  be  produced.  Reduce 
the  allowance  of  water  gradually,  as  they  perfect 
their  strongest  growth,  and  when  they  have  done 
arrowing,  and  the  wood  feels  firm,  they  are  much 
benefitted  by  being  turned  out  of  doors,  in  some  half 
shady,  but  airy  place  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  wet. 

Plants  thus  managed,  will  be  found  to  flower 
well,  and  can  be  forced,  or  retarded,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  Epiphyllum,  and  some  of  the  weakest  grow- 
ing of  the  other    varieties,  make   the   best   plants 
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when  graftod  on  the  C  triangularis,  or  Pereskia; 
but  C.  Jeiikinsonii  und  hucli  like  require  no  Ibreijin 
Fteni  to  lilt  llii-ni  into  iiolit-e.  I  liave  seen  an  Epi- 
phyllum  Inincaliint  tlial  was  fjrartoii  on  tl\e  Pereskia, 
the  liranelies  ol'  \\  hicli  covered  a  space  lour  feet  in 
diameter,    bcautil'ully  <iarni^lied  all  around. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  <;uano  will  prove  a  most  ex- 
cellent, as  well  as  uscl'ul  manure  lor  the  whole 
family  of  cacti.  I  have  not  sullieiently  tested  it, 
to  state  anything  delinite  on  its  merits  respcctinfr 
the  present  penera. — D.wid  Hunter,  Gardener  to 
Robert  Jiennie,  Esq.  Lodi,  Netv- Jersey. 


QcEniEs  FRo.M  Maine. — J.  J.  Downing,  Esq. 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  some  care, 
your  book  on  Fruits  am\  Fruit  Trees,  also  from  the 
first,  the  Horticulturist. 

Already  have  these  works  awakened  a  lively 
interest  in  many  minds,  in  this  northern  and  eastern 
section  of  country.  Among  the  untiring  and  zeal- 
ous agents  in  the  dissemination  of  clioice  fruits, 
is  Col.  H.  Little,  of  this  city,  well  known 
to  you,  and  whose  labours  will  not  fail  ere  long, 
to  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  desire  for  choice  fruits  being  excited,  the 
very  natural  and  most  important  inquiry  arises, 
how  shall  such  be  successfully  cultivated  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  directions  contain- 
ed in  your  work  on  the  nature,  condition  and  ;>re- 
;>arrtiio«  of  soils,  there  is  still  felt  in  particular 
cases  the  need  of  adilitional  information. 

In  your  treatise  on  fruits  and  trees,  page  44,  you 
say  :  "  no  fruit  tree  should  be  planted  in  a  hole  less 
tha»  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  deep,*'  &c.  Mr. 
Eaton  in  his  communication  on  transplanting  trees 
in  the  January    No.    of  the    Horticulturist,    says: 

"  deep  plowing  is  highly  beneficial, and  the 

holes  for  the  trees  should  be  from  20  inches  to  2 
feet  deep."  In  the  critique  on  Mr.  Eaton,  in  the 
March  No.,  page  43S,  it  is  further  directed  "  to 
subsoil  plow  to  the  depth  of  IS  or  20  inches," 
&c. 

Now,  30  far  as  the  depth  is  concerned,  all  this 
is  important,  but  overlooks,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
following  considerations,  namely,  whether  the  site 
for  an  orchard  be  a  level  on  an  undulating  surface; 
the  subsoil  wet  or  dry;  a  gravelly  pan  or  compact 
clay,  and  a  warm  or  co/rf^soil. 

Suppose  the  site  for  an  orchard,  a  level  or  nearly 
so,  with  a  clay  loam  10  or  12  inches  deep;  a  com- 
pact clay  subsoil,  and  the  whole  Avhat  is  usually 
called  a  cold  soil,  r.s  is  often  the  case  here,  and 
such  is  the  only  spot  for  the  orchard.  I  should 
not  deem  it  wise  to  subsoil  plough,  or  to  spade 
with  the  view  of  making  a  soil,  in  part  of  the  sub- 
soil, and  at  so  low  an  elevation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  advise  that  the  loam  be  thrown  up  by 
backfurrowing  in  one  direction,  until  the  top  soil 
be  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep  above  the  subsoil. 

By  this  process,  warm  and  dry  ritlges  would  be 
obtained,  on  which  to  set  the  trees. 

[Subsoiling  or  trenching  is  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit in  all  soils,  whether  warm  or  cold,  provided  the 
land  is,  or  can  be  ivell  drained.  If  the  land  is  lev- 
el, and  lies  wet,  deepening  the  soil  is  worse  than 
useles,  unless  it  can  previously  be  well  drained — 
Sloping   lands  will   not  of  course  need   this,   but 


level  soils  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, always  be  drained  by  a  few  deep  drains  be- 
fore subsoiling  them. — Ed.] 

If  we  supp(jse  the  soil  anil  subsoil  of  such  a  site, 
to  be  warm  and  ilry,  then  the  subsoil  plough  may 
be  useil. 

Again,  if  the  surface  be  undulating,  anil  the  soil 
a  dec))  gravelly  loam  18  inches  or  2  feet  deeji,  I 
would  use  the  subsoil  plough  only  to  loosen  the 
soil. 

There  are  other  cases  I  might  suppose,  but  the 
above  are  sulTicient  for  my  object,  which  is  to  show 
that  the  diUerent  conditions  of  soil  require  dilfer- 
ent  modes  of  preparation.  On  the  presumption 
that  the  requisite  knowledge  for  i)re|iaring  the 
ground  according  to  the  site,  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil  was  general,  my  suggestions 
would  be  quite  useless.  ]\Iy  remarks,  liowever, 
are  based  on  the  belief,  that  most  people  have  not 
more  knowledge  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

In  this  climate,  would  you  advise  to  plant  the 
apple  tree  (on  a  gentle  northern  slope)  25  or  30 
feet  apart  each  way,  the  ground  being  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  orchard? 

[The  northern  slope  is  not  objectionable  for  the 
apple  tree.  Thirty-five  feet  is,  we  think,  suffi- 
ciently close  for  apple  trees.  If  planted  25  feet, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
soil  is  given  up  to  the  trees;  it  will  also  need 
very  frequent  and  plentiful  dressings  with  manure 
to  keep  the  trees  in  good  bearing  condition,  or 
they  will  decline  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
distance  would  indicate,  when  planted  40  feet 
apart. — Ed.] 

Do  the  roots  of  the  pear  strike  downwards;  and 
should  the  subsoil  be  so  compact  as  to  prevent 
their  entrance? 

[The  roots  of  the  pear  will  not  strike  down- 
ward unless  there  is  sufficiently  good  soil  to  invite 
them,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sun  and  air,  and  good  drainage,  it  is  not 
injurious. — Ed.] 

What  the  distance  apart  for  pears,  and  what  for 
plums  on  a  like  slope  as  the  apple?  [Twenty 
feet  for  pears,  16  to  IS  feet  for  plums. — Ed.] 

What  is  the  probable  age  of  the  pear  on  the 
moutain  ash  and  thorn?  [From  12  to  20  years.] 

On  which  would  you  advise  to  insert  the  pear? 
[On  neither  if  you  can  get  pear  stocks.  Either  one 
is  a  tolerable  substitute.] 

What  is  the  best  size  of  the  ash  and  thorn  for 
this  purpose?  [Quite  small,  so  as  to  be  grafted  in 
or  near  the  ground.] 

Should  the  mountain  ash,  like  the  thorn,  be  en- 
grafted or  budded  close  to  the  ground?  Would 
you  advise  to  insert  the  pear  into  the  tops  of  the 
mountain  ash  when  of  considerable  size,  say  one 
anda  half  inch  in  diameter  or  more?  [We  thi'ik 
the  pear  would  be  short  lived  if  grafted  in  the 
head   of  a  mountain  ash  tree.] 

Are  there  any  among  the  choice  kinds  of  pears 

that  would  probably  succeed  on  the  mountain  ash 

in  this  climate,   that  otherwise  woulil  not?     [No 

doubt  several  ofthebeurres  would  do  so,  but  expert- 

I  ence  is  wanted  on  this  point.] 

Would  you  recommend,  in  an  orchard  of  pears 
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on  their  own  stocks,  to  plant  those  inserted  on  the 
ash  or  thorn,  in  the  middle  of  the  squares,  making 
the  quincunx  form?  [This  would  be  a  very  good 
mode.] 

In  transplanting,  how  much  charcoal,  how  fine, 
and  how  applied  to  the  tree?  [Half  a  peck  to  each 
tree,  if  easily  obtained,  and  it  should  be  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting.] 

What  is  your  opinion  of  leached  ashes  for  such 
trees,  how  much,  and  how  applied  on  a  gravelly 
and  clay  loam.  [It  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for 
all  fruit  trees.  Apply  it  as  a  top  dressing,  at  the 
rate  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  put  a  small 
heap  around  the  trunk  every  spring,  to  deter  the 
peach  worm.] 

Would  the  want  of  a  compost  for  planting  trees, 
as  recommended  in  your  work  on  fruits,  make 
it  advisable  to  defer  planting  until  another  year? 
[Never  plant  trees  unless  you  are  ready  to  put  your 
soil  in  proper  order  for  it;  for  then  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  put  it  in  equally  good  order  afterwards.] 

An  answer  to  the  foregoing  queries,  will  confer 
a  great  favour  on  your  distant  correspondent. — 
Very  respectfully  yours,  Elijah  Beckwith.  Ban- 
gor, April,  1,  1847. 

The  Oswego  Beurre  Pear. — An  article  in 
the  February  No.  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  has  just 
met  my  eye,  in  which  the  editor  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  that  paper,  objects  to  the  name 
given  by  me  to  the  Oswego  Beurre,  and  calls  on 
you  to  discountenance  it.  He  says:  "We  find 
another  instance  of  this  throwing  away  a  popular 
name,  and  adopting  a  new,  in  the  case  of  the  Os- 
wego Beurre.  This  pear  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Walter  Read,  and  called  there,  and  known,  where 
known  at  all,  as  Read's  Seedling,  a  most  appropriate 
name  surely.  We  repeat,  that  this  changing  of 
names  is  the  very  way  to  perpetuate  and  multiply 
the  errors  and  difficulties  in  which  American  pomo- 
logy is  so  deeply  involved.  It  seems  that  every 
man  who  finds  a  fruit  he  does  not  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with,  wants  to  give  it  a  name  of  his 
own.  The  Horticulturist  should  discountenance 
this." 

Having  received  several  letters  from  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  circula- 
ted, asking  for  grafts  of  Read's  Seedling,  I  am  in- 
duced 10  enter  my  protest  against  dropping  the 
name  as  given  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Horticul- 
turist,  Oswego  Buerre  or  Read's  Seedling.  It 
should  be  written  Read,  that  being  the  family 
orthography. 

This  pear  was  never  grafted  into  any  nursery 
before  last  spring,  when  it  was  put  in  mine,  and 
recorded  as  the  Baldwin,  the  name  of  the  then 
owner  of  the  only  tree  of  the  variety  in  existence. 
I  told  my  foreman  it  was  wrong,  that  we  should 
call  it  the  Oswego  Beurre,  or  Read's  Seedling.  A 
definite  terminology  is  desirable  on  all  subjects, 
and  especially  so  in  Pomology.  Oswego  Beurre  is 
the  most  definite  name  that  can  be  chosen,  giving 
the  locality  of  its  origin,  a  point  of  importance  to 
the  public,  as  it  is  the  only  American  pear  within 
my  knowledge,  having  all  of  the  retiuisitcs  of  a 
first  rate  fruit,  that  has  originated  so  far  north.  It 
defines  also   the  class  to    which  it  belongs,  as  it 


possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  Beurre  pro- 
perties in  its  buttery  flesh.  Mr.  Barry  is  mista- 
ken in  saying  it  is  known  here  as  Read's  Seedling. 
The  names  Oswego  Beurre  and  Read's  Seedling, 
are  connate,  both  having  been  given  by  me  at  the 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this 
tree  which  has  born  fruit  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  should  not  have  drawn  the  attention  of  either 
market  or  amateur  cultivators,  and  been  named 
and  propagated  before. 

To  show  the  ignorance  that  prevails  here,  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  fine  pears,  and  present  a 
reason  perhaps,  why  the  Oswego  Beurre  was  not 
earlier  brought  before  the  public,  I  would  state  the 
fact  that  the  IF/iiYe -Do!/e?i«c  or  Virgalieu, and  Brown 
Beurre  varieties  that  have  been  most  dissemina- 
ted here,  and  thrive  here  equally  as  well  as  the  most 
hardy  natives,  have  been  sold  by  our  farmers  for 
several  years  past,  to  fruit  dealers  at  from  4  to  6 
shillings  per  bushel,  when  in  fact  they  were 
worth  about  as  many  dollars  as  they  received  shil- 
lings. 

Deacon  Walter  Read,  now  deceased,  who  plant- 
ed the  tree,  from  which  the  Oswego  Beurre  was 
produced,  was  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  and 
on  whose  narration  of  the  history  of  the  tree,  per- 
sonally given,  I  place  the  most  implicit  reli- 
ance, was  neither  a  market  or  amateur  cultivator, 
and  had  not  on  his  premises  a  grafted  or  budded 
pear  tree,  but  was  a  substantial  farmer,  with  a 
large  family  who  used  the  crop  themselves,  mostly 
before  ripe,  for  baking,  till  within  four  or  five 
years,  since  which  time  it  has  borne  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  bushels  annually;  and  the  family  have 
sold  a  portion  to  fruit  dealers  in  this  village,  by 
which  means  I  discovered  it,  and  have  since  pur- 
chased all  of  the  crop  for  sale. 

Believing  that  this  pear  is  the  most  valuable 
variety  known  here  at  the  north,  for  extensive 
cultivation,  I  was  desirous,  not  only  that  it  should 
retain  the  name  by  which  it  was  at  first  christened, 
but  that  some  additional  facts  of  its  history  and 
qualities  should  be  given.  To  enable  me  to  give 
such  facts  without  depending  entirely  on  m)'  own 
memory,  or  that  of  Deacon  Read's,  I  went  yester- 
day to  the  house  of  his  widow,  and  from  her  and 
members  of  her  family,  of  an  age  to  know  the 
history  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  from  several  of  the 
neighbors  on  whom  I  called  to  make  inquiry,  I 
find  they  do  not  essentially  vary  its  history  from 
that  given  me  by  Walter  Read,  four  or  five  years 
since. 

Their  concurrent  testimony  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  that  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Read  had  a  very  rich  pear  given 
him  by  a  friend,  that  had  but  three  seeds,  which 
he  saved,  and  planted  between  the  roots  of  a  stump; 
two  came  up,  one  was  destroyed  by  the  cattle,  and 
the  other  stands  now  where  it  was  originally  plant- 
ed— that  it  bore  fruit  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  widow,  several  of  her  cliildren,  and  one  ob- 
serving neighbour,  when  it  was  but  sjj:  years  old; 
that  it  has  borne  a  fair  crop  every  year  since  it  came 
into  a  bearing  stale,  and  has  produced  sixteen 
bushels  in  one  year;  that  in  the  year  1S34,  when 
other  varieties  growing  an  equal  distance  from  the 
lake,  were  nearly  or  totally  destroyed  by  frost,  the 
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OswcffO  neurro  bore  ii  full  crop;  tliat  it  iuiUls  its 
fruit  in  sevoro  galos  of  wind  l)i>tter  than  any  oliicr 
variety  of  lar^o  pears  known  to  thoni,  ami  that  it 
was  equally  fun;  in  coUl  ami  short  seasons,  when 
other  Cine  varieties  wore  in>lifleicnt. 

There  are  one  or  twi)  inaecnraeios  in  the  other- 
wise very  complete  ilcsrription  of  this  fruit,  pub- 
lished by  you  in  this  journal,  which  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  imperfect  verbal  account  I  gave  on  pre- 
senting the  specimens  last  autumn. 

The  lirst  relales  to  its  parentage;  that  it  was 
raised  from  a  seeil  of  the  IVIiite  JJoijeiine,  is  only 
a  conjectural  and  ]irol)able,  and  not  a  certain 
point.  Mr.  Rkao  did  not  at  llie  time  know  the 
latter  pear.  I,  however,  from  his  description  of 
the  fruit,  and  time  of  rii)ening,  etc.,  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  of tliis  varici\. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  fruit  averages  large  size; 
I  found  it  this  year  to  average  quite  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Brown  Bcurr':  grown  here,  in  a  situation 
and  soil  entirely  similar. 

As  regards  tlie  season  of  maturi'.j',  it  was  stated  that 
it  ripens  with  the  White  Doyenne.  I  think,  though 
the  specimens  I  gave  you  were  ripe  at  that  season, 
yet  its  average  season  is  that  of  an  early  tviitter  h-uit. 
The  first  time  I  ever  ate  Oswego  Beurre  was  in  De- 
cember; they  were  at  maturity,  and  very  delicious 
in  January,  1846,  a  season  peculiar  here,  for  the 
early  maturity  and  decay  of  fruit.  This  pear  will 
ripen  even  if  picked  prematurely,  and  by  attending 
to  early  and  late  picking,  and  proper  ripening  off 
afterwards,  thej'  may  be  eaten  in  perfection  from 
the  middle  of  October,  to  the  middle  of  January. 

I  shouki  have  been  gla.l  if  this  fine  fruit  had  not 
been  prominently  brought  before  the  public,  till 
all  could  have  been  furaisiied  with  grafts  or  trees 
without  partiality,  which  fi-om  the  very  limited 
supply  of  grafts,  it  is  now  impossible  to  do.  I  can, 
however,  still  irive  the  variety  to  amateurs  antl 
nurserymen,  but  not  in  the  quantities  desired  by 
the  latter. — J.  W.  P.  Ai.le.v,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  March 
30th,  1847. 

Rem.\rk;s. — The  fruit  is  not  considered  as 
named  by  pomologisls,  simply  by  its  having  one 
or  more  local  titles,  even  if  these  are  bestowed  by 
those  who  have  originated,  or  projjagated  it.  It 
is  not  really  named  till  a  full  description  of  it  has 
been  published  in  some  pomological  work  or  jour- 
nal, of  acknowledged  authorit)';  a  description, 
written  by  some  person  whose  acquaintance 
with  fruit  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  him 
in  describing  a  new  variety.  Tlie  merits  of  a 
name  proposed  bj^  the  originator  or  a  local  name 
that  is  widely  known  or  hi<jhly  appropriate,  should 
receive  due  consideration  from  a  pomologist,  des- 
cribing a  new  fruit,  and  the  courtesy  of  science 
would  load  him  to  adojit  such  names,  unless  there 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  not  doing  so.* 

There  is,  Mr.  BARKvhas  well  remarked,  a  great 
desire  to  given  new  names  to  fruit  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  evil,  however,  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules,  which  must  in 

*  The  Osioeso  Beurre  wa?  really  brouglit  into  notice  by  Mr. 
Allen.  In  Mr.  Read's  hands  it  was  unknown;  the  name  is 
an  expressive  and  appropriate  one,  and  describing  it  for  the 
first  lime,  we  had  a  perfect  rigiu  to  use  our  own  judgment  in 
fixing  upon  this  as  the  standard  name. 


future  govern  Pomology  in  this  country.  These 
are  the  same  as  those  which  govern  nomenclature 
in  Natural  Science  generally;  and  which  were,  in 
the  main,  established  by  Lin.\a:u3  himself.  We 
shall  very  speedily  publish  (he  rules,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  for  the  benefitof  our  readers  inlereslcil 
in  uniformity  of  Pomological  nomenclature. — Kd. 


Ashes  ARotx.VD  Peach  tuees. — As  early  as  pos- 
sible this  month,  (if  not  previously  done)  all 
peaches,  nectarine  and  apricot,  trees  should  be  e.\- 
ainincd  for  the  |)each  worm.  Hy  taking  awaj-  the 
soil,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  it  will  soon  be 
seen  if  the  insect  inhabits  the  bark  there,  by  the 
oozing  of  gum.  If  such  is  the  case,  take  the 
trrubs  out  at  once  with  the  knife,  and  destroy  them. 
To  i^revent  them  from  attacking  the  tree  again, 
form  a  small  conical  heap  of  leached  ashes,  or  air 
slated  Wme  about  eacli  tree,  from  si.x  inches  to 
8  inches  higli.  We  liavc  found  this  a  most  ellcc- 
tive  remedy,  as  the  insect  (unless  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  it  is  known  here)  rarely  tleposits 
its  eggs  any  where  except  in  the  soft  bark  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  by  this  heap  of 
ashes  or  lime  is  covered.  In  the  autumn  the  heap 
sliould  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  renewed  again  the  next  spring.  Fresh  lime  or 
ashes  is  too  strong  except  for  lar^je  and  old  trees, 
and  then  can  only  be  used  in  small  quantities. 

Water.melons. — The  most  successful  grower 
of  Watermelons  that  I  ever  knew,  was  a  person 
who  evury  year  turned  under  a  piece  of  sod,  in  a 
good  meadow  soil,  and  planted  his  "patch  "  there- 
ori.  He  counted  his  crop  by  waggon  loads,  when 
his  neighbours  did  theirs,  raised  on  gooil,  but  old 
garden  soil,  by  tens  and  scores  only. 

I  may  add,  that  the  besi  Watermelon  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  a  roundish  ihin-rinded  Fort,  known  as 
the  Imperial.  It  is  solid,  crisp  and  of  the  highest 
flavour,  besides  very  productive. — X.  Y.  Z.  'Tren- 
ton, A''.  J. 

Worcester  IIort.  Society. — We  have  received 
from  the  autiior,  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  84  pa- 
ges, entitled  Tra)isactions  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  by  George  Jaques. 

This  Society  has  been  in  active  operation  about  5 
years,  and,  from  the  many  excellent  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  is  exerting  a  verv  marked  influence  on 
the  culture  of  the  whole  interior  of  Massachusetts. 

The  animal  exhibition  held  last  autumn,  was  an 
unusually  rich  one.  In  the  report  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee, we  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  number  of  plates  and  baskets  of  specimens 
exhibited,  could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  a 
thousand.  The  most  numerous  ol  these  were  ap- 
ples, comprising  quite  a  number  of  valuable  varie- 
ties, some  of  them  quite  new.  0[ pears,  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  dishes  upon  the  table,  and 
scarcely  an  inferior  specimen  among  the  whole. 
Some  of  the  Seckel,  Brovyn  Beurre,  Bartlett,  Loui- 
sa Bonne  dc  Jer.sey,  and  Dix,  were  truly  magnifi- 
cent. It  would  be  sale  to  assert  that  a  more  beau- 
tiful display  of  this  delicious  fruit  was  never  beheld 
in  New  England."  ^ 

Among  these  we  notice,  in  the  detailed  report, 
quite  a  number  of  local  varieties  which  are  highly 
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recommended.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Worcester  i  was  held  at  Syracuse  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  a  So- 
county  are  remarkably  favourable  to  fruit  culture,  ciety  under  the  above  title  was  organized,  a  Con- 
and  tliis  pamphlet  is  wortliy  of  the  attention  of  those  stitution  and  By-laws  adopted,  and  the  following 
■who  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the  spirit  officers  appointed : — E.  W.  Levenwortli,  Piest., 
■which  governs  its  Horticultural  Society.  Rufus  Cossist,  Asahel    Dojbcar,   James  G.  Tracey, 

and  Dr.  Loomis,  Vice   Presiilents;  Thomas   Smith, 
Onondaga  Horticultural  Society. — A  meet-  I  Treasurer;  D.  C.  Leiloy,  Cor.  Secretary,  and  C.  B. 
ing  of  the  frienils  of  horticultural  improvement,  |  Sedgwick,  Rec.  Secretary. 
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Saturday,  March  6i!i  1S47.— The  President  in  llie  Chair. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  publishing  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  reported  verbally  that  their 
work  had  been  accomplished. 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  report  be  accepted,  and  that  co- 
pies of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  be  laid  upon  the  table 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  of  publication  submitted  a  report  upon  the 
publishing  of  a  new  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  subject  be  recommitted  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  report  a  detailed  plan  of  prosecu- 
tion, ■with  an  estim.ite  of  the  cost,  the  period  of  publication, 
the  price  at  which  it  can  be  aflorded  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  public,  and  report  to  the  meeting  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Voted,  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  pe- 
tition the  Legislature  now  in  session,  to  extend  the  same  pat- 
ronage to  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society,  that  it  does  to  the 
various  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  carrying 
forward  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  but  especially  to 
enable  the  Society  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  publication 
of  their  Transactions,  in  which  are  to  be  described  and  iigured 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  New-England,  and  particularly  of 
Massachusetts 

A  communication,  accompanied  with  the  Transactions  of 
the  Convention  of  Farmers,  held  in  New- York,  was  received 
from  the  Hon.  H.  A  S.  Dearborn,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

A  description,  with  colored  plates,  of  two  new  pears,  was 
received  from  W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 

Voted,  To  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation. 

Josiah  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  presented  the  Society  with  a  let- 
ter from  Thomas  Close,  M.  D.  of  Port  Chester,  in  regard  to 
two  new  apples. 

Voted,  To  appoint  a  Committee  to  set  the  days  of  the  next 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  Samuel  Walker,  E.  X. 
Richards,  and  C.  M.  Hovey,  were  appointed  that   committee. 

John  Washburn,  Jr.,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  a  subscrip- 
tion member. 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. 


March  13,  1S47. — President  Wilder  in  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port : 

The  Committee  on  the  Library,  having  recently  re-arranged 
ihe  books,  and  pul)lished  a  new  catalogue,  which  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  report: 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  but  little  money  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  in  consequence 
but  few  new  works  have  been  added  to  the  Library.  The 
Committee  had  intended,  on  presenting  their  annual  report,  to 
have  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  coming  year,  but  in 
this  they  have  been  anticipated  by  a  vole  of  the  Society,  and 
the  amount  of  $yOO  placed  at  their  di.-;posal,  for  the  purchase 
of  such  books  as  may  be  selected  from  a  list  to  be  presented 
to  the  Society. 

Agreeably  thereto,  your  Committee  would  recommend  the 
following  works  : 

To  complete  Sets  already  in  the  Library. — The  Transactions 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  up  to  the  completion  of 


their  quarto  publication,  and  a  continuation  of  them  in  octavo 
form,  the  first  volume  of  which  (in  quarto  by  uos.)  has  just 
been  completed. 

Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  to  complete  the  work  up 
to  its  discontinuance,  about  15  vols. 

Noisette's  Jardni  Fruitier,  in  2  vols  witli  coloured  plates. 

Poiteau's  Pomologie  Francaise,  several  volumes  with  col- 
ored plates. 

Michaux's  Sylva,  to  complete  the  work,  3  vols. 

New  Worlds. —  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  II  vols. 

Loudon's  Rural  Cemeteries,  1  voL 
"  Hortus  Ligiiosus,  1  vol. 
"        Encyclopedia  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  1  vol. 

Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  1  vol, 

Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora,  1  vol. 
-  A  Manual  of  Practical  Draining,  1  vol. 

Low's  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals,  -1  vols.,  witli  splendid 
coloured  plates. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Ladies'  Companion,  1  vol. 

The  Farmer's  Dictionary,  1  vol. 

The  American  Poulterer's  Companion,  1  vol. 

Should  all  these  works  be  thought  desirable  to  purchase  or 
should  members  have  any  other  books  which  tliey  would  wish 
the  Committee  to  add  to  tlie  list,the  amount  required  would  ex- 
ceed the  appropriation.  Your  Committee  believe  that  the  sum  of 
$300  should  be  expended  in  the  puicliase  of  the  most  useful 
books  in  the  list  annexed.and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized 
should  they  deem  it  advisable  to  the  iiilerests  of  the  Society 
to  purchase  others,  to  have  at  iheir  disposal  $i(;0  for  wluch 
they  shall  render  a  list  at  their  next  annual  meeting. 

They  would  hilorm  the  Society,  that  they  have  made 
choice  of  R.  M.  Copeland  as  Librarian,  with'  the  salary  of 
$50  per  annum,  and  that  they  have  set  apart  the  hours  from  11 
to  1  o'clock  of  every  Saturday  of  the  year,  when  the  Library 
will  be  open. 

The  regulations  of  the  Library  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and 
books  kept  out  longer  than  the  specified  time,  will  be  charged 
in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  to  all  members  who  do  not  comply 
with  the  rules  established  by  the  Society. 

Believing  that  in  no  way  can  the  inierests  of  the  Society 
be  so  well  sustained,  as  in  the  possessici;  of  a  valuable  Libra- 
ry, where  the  amateur,  or  professional  man,  may  resort  for 
information  on  all  subjects  connected  wiih  the  horticultural 
art,  your  Committee  respectfidlv  submit  this  report. 
C.'M.  Hovey,        ) 
Joseph  Breck,      [  Committee. 
K.  M.  Copeland,  ) 

Voted,  That  the  rejiort  be  accepted  to  llie  t'ull  amount  of  the 
appropriation,  viz:  SSOO. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  submitted  a  report  in  refe- 
rence to  the  publishing  of  a  new  series  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  matter  be  recommitted  to  the  same  commit- 
tee, with  insiructions  to  furnish  an  estimate  in  detail  of  liie 
cost  of  publication. 

Voted,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  he  requested  to  send, 
ihnnigh  the  collector,  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Soci- 
ety to  each  of  the  members,  and  to  such  Horticultural,  Agri- 
cuhural,  and  Literary  Societies  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

March  20,  1847. — President  AVilder  in  the  Chair. 

The  Commmittee  on  Publication  submiited  ihe  following 
report : 

The  Committee  on  Publication,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  respectfully  represent,  that  they  have  accu- 
mulated sufficient  matter  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the 
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publicalifin  of  n  repnlar  series  ol"  tlie  'J'ruiisnctioiis  of  the  So- 
cieiy  I  and  lliorcforc  reconimeiul,  uiiuiiiniously,  thai  these 
Traiwuciioiis  should  be  published  wiih  numerous  colored  en- 
gravings, and  outlines  ol'  fruits  nnd  flowers,  executed  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  by  tlie  most  distinjjuished  artists  of  the 
country,  and  more  particularly  of  such  I'ruits  and  flowers  as 
are  ut'  native  origin,  mid  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  So- 
ciety, submit  the  following  as  an  outline  of  their  plan  and 
mode  of  publication 

1st.  That  tlie  work  be  entitled,  "  Transactions  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,"  and  that  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense be  spared  to  make  it  worthy,  both  of  tlie  Society,  and 
of  the  advanced  and  still  advancing  progress  of  Horticulture. 

2d.  That  the  I'orm  shall  be  royal  octavo,  which  size  the 
Committee  believe  will  afford  suflicient  room  for  any  fruits 
or  flowers,  of  which  plates  may  be  required. 

3d.  That  the  work  be  stereotyped,  and  also  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  and  bound  together  at  the  period  of  its  publica- 
tion. 

•Ith.  The  Committee  contemplate  to  publish  the  work  quar- 
terly, or  oftener,  if  necessary;  and  estimate  the  cost  of  1000 
copies  of  each  number  as  follows  : 

For  4000  (more  or  less)  splendid  colored  engravings, 
say, $600 

Stereotyping, 70 

Printing,  paper,  wrappers,  &c., &0 

$750 

5th.  To  charge  the  members  of  the  Society  seventy-five 
cents,  and  the  public  one  dollar  for  each  part,  which,  inclu- 
ding the  publisher's  comnoiissioii,  will  be  about  the  prime  cost 
of  t.'ie  work- 

The  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  Society,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  otfer  premiums  for  essays  on  Horticultural  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  wiih  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  thereby  render  the  work  valuable  to  its  members, 
and  extremely  usel'ul  to  the  public 

It  wi  I  be  seen  by  this  plan,  and  these  estimates,  that  your 
Committee  contemplate  the  execution  of  the  work  in  the  very 
best  style  of  excellence,  believing  that  the  sale  of  the  work, 
executed  in  this  manner,  will  pay  all  the  expenses,  yet,  if  it 
be  only  just  above  mediocrity,  it  may  entail  loss  on  the  friends 
of  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  would  further  state,  that  for  the  present, 
and  until  the  demand  for  the  work,  by  tlie  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  public,  shall  have  been  ascertained,  that  they 
intend  to  publish  only  two  hundred  copies  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond numbers ;  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  and  prepare  draw- 
ings, &.C  lor  future  numbers,  it  may  require  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  After  the  two  first  parts  are  published,  it  is 
expected  the  sales  will  furnish  the  means  to  publish  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers.    Therefore 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  of  publication  be  requested  to 
draw  up  and  publish  a  prospectus  of  the  Transactirns  of  the 
Society,  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  and  proceed  to 
print  and  publish  said  work  at  such  periods  as  they  may  deem  it 
expedient,  and  that  they  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  to 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  siibmitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

Samitel  Walicer. 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Publication  be 
acceptedd. 

The  President  reported,  verbally,  that  he  had  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  a  grant,  equal  to  the  patronage  bestowed 
heretofore  on  Agricultural  Societies,  by  the  State,  as  request- 
ed by  the  Society. 

Voted.  That  the  meeting  be  dissolved. 


April  3,  1847. — President  Wilder  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  an  ho- 
norary member  of  the  Society,  enclosing  a  check  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  perma- 
nent fund  for  premiums  on  fruits  and  flowers,  and  it  was 

Voted.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  our 
highly  esteemed  honorary  member,  Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  for 
his  liberal  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars.    Also, 


Voted,  That  the  above  vote  be  trunsmitled  to  Mr.  Bradlee, 
with  a  complinieiiliiry  letter  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  President  Hlaii'd,  that  some  months  since,  he  bad 
placed  ill  the  hands  of  Mr.  De\Vall,  a  corresponding  member, 
residing  at  Antwerp,  a  private  order  for  ^cions  or  trees  of  any 
new  varieties  of  pears,  that  he  might  be  able  to  furnish,  and 
that  it  appeared  iVom  an  extract  of  this  gentleman's  letter, 
that  he  considered  the  order  official,  and  should  send  a  pack- 
age tor  the  Society,  sijice  which  no  advices  from  him  hod  been 
received. 

The  President  further  stated,  that  he  had  responded  in  part, 
to  the  intimated  wishes  ol  Mr.  De  Wall,  by  forwarding  7 
vols,  of  valuable  books,  and  should  attend  to  his  remaining  re- 
quests, as  early  as  practicable,  at  his  own  expense ;  that 
should  such  a  package  arrive  at  this  late  season,  it  would  re- 
quire immediate  attention,  and  he  desired  the  direction  of  the 
Society,  remarking  that  if  it  was  disposed  of  in  accordance 
wth  the  original  order,  he  should  be  happy  to  dispense  scions 
to  the  Fruit  Oimmittee,  of  any  varieties  that  may  prove  desi- 
rable.    Whereupon  the  following  vote  was  passed  : 

Whereas,  the  President  having  given  a  private  order  for 
tree.-,  and  scions  to  Mr.  De  Wall,  and  having  also  responded 
to  this  gentleman's  orders  at  his  own  expense — therefore. 

Voted,  That  should  such  a  package  arrive  t'rom  Mr.  Do 
Wall,  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  take  it  to  his  own 
account,  dispensing,  as  he  has  liberally  ofliered,  scions  to  the 
Fruit  Committee,  of  such  as  may  prove  desirable. 

Letters  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  their 
election  as  corresponding  members  of  the  society,  were  re- 
ceived from  the  following  gentlemen: 

George  B.  Emerson,  Boston  ;  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge  ; 
Prot".  E.  N.  Horsford,  Cambridge;  J.  B.  Russell,  Cmciwiati; 
Luther  Tucker,  Albany  ;  Wm.  D  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Voted,  That  the  thinks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Geo. 
B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  '•  Report  upon  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in  the  forests  of  Massachu- 
sells." 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  J.  B. 
Russell,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  for  Packages  of  new  seed,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  the  seed  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  Flowers  for  distribution 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  R. 
Buist,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  the  2nd  edition  of 
his  Manual  upon  the  culture  of  the  Rose. 

A  communication  was  received  from  William  R.  Smith, 
Esq..  of  Macedoii,  New-York,  accompanied  with  scions  of 
the  following  varieties  of  fruits.  Red  Canada  and  Early  Joe 
Apples;  and  Onondaga  and   Osband's  Summer  Pears. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Wm. 
R.  Smith,  E.sq.,  and  that  the  scions  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  Fruits  for  distribution,  and  that  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  be  requested  to  register  the  names  of  snch 
members  as  may  receive  the  same. 

Voted,  That  the  twentieth  section  of  the  by-laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "  them" 
in  the  twenty-second  line,  to  the  end  of  the  section. 


April  10,  1847. — President  AVilder  in  the  chair. 

Voted,  That  in  consequence  of  the  intention  of  this  Society 
to  publish  its  transactions,  the  materials  of  the  Society  will  in 
future  be  wanted  lor  its  own  work,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  be  used  for  any  other  publication. 

The  scions  received  t>om  William  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Newr- 
York,  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

A  communication  was  received  from  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society,  accom- 
panied with  a  package  of  scions  of  fourteen  varieties  of  Ap- 
pies,  and  one  of  Pears. 

Voted.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  A.  H. 
Ernst,  Esq.,  that  the  communication  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Publication,  and  the  grafts  in  the  bands 
of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

Voted,  That  the  tickets  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  be  pre- 
pared as  heretofore. 

Edward  C.  K.  Walker,  Rec.  Sec. 
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Full  ^roicn  Tree  at  Foxley,  planted  by  Sir  Uvedale  Price. 
[Scale  1  in.  to  12  feet.} 


[Hortieuliurist,  June.  1847.) 
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An  American  may  be  allowed  some  honest 
pride  i#-  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  fine 
forest  trees,  natives  of  our  western  hemi- 
sphere. North  America  is  the  land  of  oaks, 
pines,  and  magnolias,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lesser  genera ;  and  the  parks  and  gardens 
of  all  Europe,  owe  their  choicest  sylvan 
treasures  to  our  native  woods  and  hills. 

But  there  is  one  tree,  almost  everywhere 
naturalized  in  Europe — an  evergreen  tree  as 
pre-eminently  grand  and  beautiful  among 
evergreens,  as  a  proud  shipof  the  line  among 
little  coasting  vessels — a  historical  tree,  as 
rich  in  sacred  and  poetic  association  as  Mount 
Sinai  itself — a  hardy  tree,  from  a  region  of 
mountain  snows,  which  bears  the  winter  of 
the  middle  States;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  unrivalled  claims  to  attention, 
we  believe  there  are  not  at  this  moment  a 
dozen  good  specimens  of  it,  twenty  feet 
high,  in  the  United  States. 

We  mean,  of  course,  that  world-renowned 
tree,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon:  that  tree  which 
was  the  favorite  of  the  wisest  of  kings  ;  the 
wood  of  which  kindled  the  burnt  offerings  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  lime  of  Moses;  of  which 
was  built  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  which 
the  Prophet  EzEKiEL  so  finely  used  as  a 
simile  in  describing  a  great  empire  ; — "  Be- 
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hold  the  Assyrian  was  a  Cedar  in  Lebanon, 
with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing 
shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature;  and  his  top 
was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  boughs 
were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs, 
nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his  branches,  nor 
any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him 
in  beauty." 

The  original  forests  of  this  tree  upon 
Mount  Lebanon,  must  have  been  truly  vast, 
as  Solomon's  "  forty  thousand  hewers" 
were  employed  there  in  cutting  the  timber 
used  in  building  the  temple.  It  is  indeed 
most  probable  that  they  never  recovered  or 
were  renewed  afterwards,  since  modern  tra- 
vellers give  accounts  of  their  gradual  disap- 
pearance. Such  however  is  the  great  age 
and  longevity  of  this  tree,  that  it  is  highly 
credible  that  the  few  existing  old  specimens 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  remnant.s  of  the 
ancient  forest.  Lamartine,  who  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  visited  these 
trees  in  1832,  gives  the  following  account 
of  them  : 

"  We  alighted  and  sat  down  under  a  rock 
fo  contemplate  them.  These  trees  are  the 
most  renov/ned  natural  monuments  in  the 
universe  ;  religion,  poetry,  and  historv,  have 
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all  equally  celebrated  them.  The  Arabs  of 
all  sects  entertain  a  traditional  veneration 
for  these  trees.  They  attribute  to  them  not 
only  a  -vegetative  power,  which  enables  them 
to  live  eternally,  but  also  an  intelligence, 
which  causes  them  to  manifest  signs  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  similar  to  those  of  in- 
stinct and  reason  in  man.  They  are  said 
to  understand  the  changes  of  seasons  ;  they 
stir  their  vast  branches  as  if  they  were 
limbs;  they  spread  out  and  contract  their 
boughs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven,  or 
towards  earth,  according  as  the  snow  pre- 
pares to  fall  or  to  melt.  These  trees  dimi- 
nish in  every  succeeding  age.  Travellers 
formerly  counted  30  or  40 ;  more  recently 
17 ;  more  recently  still  only  12 ;  there  are 
now  but  7.  These  however,  from  their  size 
and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  biblical  times. 
Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of  ages  long 
since  past,  there  still  remains  a  grove  of  yel- 
lower cedars,  appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group 
of  400  or  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Bes- 
chieria,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin,  and  the  other 
neighboring  valleys  and  villages,  clamber 
up  to  these  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  at 
their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  re- 
sounded under  these  branches  ;  and  what 
more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can 
exist !" 

The  trunks  of  the  largest  of  these  vene- 
rable trees,  measure  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
circumference.  The  finest  and  most  nume- 
rous Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the  world,  at  the 
present  moment,  however,  are  in  Great 
Britain.  A  people  so  fond  of  park  scenery 
as  the  English,  could  not  but  be  early  im- 
pressed with  the  magnificence  of  this  orien- 
tal cedar.  It  was  accordingly  introduced 
into  England  as  early  as  16S3,  and  the  two 
oldest  trees  on  record  there,  are  said  to  have 


been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  year  1761,  plant- 
ed 1000  young  Cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  and 
nearly  all  the  larger  estates  in  England 
boast  their  noble  specimens  of  ihis  tree  at 
the  present  day.  The  tallest  specimen  in 
England,  is  that  at  StrathfieMsaye,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  is  108 
feet  high.  Woburn  Abbey  boasts  also  many 
superb  specimens,  varying  from  60  to  90  feet 
high,  nine  of  which  measure  from  4  to  6  feet 
each  in  the  diameter  of  their  trunks.  But 
the  largest,  and,  according  to  Loudon,  un- 
questionably the  handsomest  cedar  in  Eng- 


Fig.  117.     The  Syon  Cedar. 

land,  is  the  magnificent  specimen  at  Syon 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. This  tree  is  72  feet  high,  the  diameter 
of  its  head  1 17  feet,  and  of  the  trunk  8  feet. 
We  give  a  miniature  engraving  of  this  tree 
(fig.  117,)  from  the  Arboretum  Brittanicum, 
and  also  of  the  tree  diiFoxley,  planted  by  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  (see  Frontispiece),  which  is 
50  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  measuring  4  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  finest  specimen  of  this  evergreen  in 
the  United  States,  is  that  upon  the  grounds 
of  Thomas  Ash,  Esq.,  at  Throg's  Neck, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  We  made  a 
hasty  sketch  of  this  tree  in  1845,  of  which 
the  annexed  engraving  is  a  miniature. 
(Fig.  lis.)  It  is  about  50  feet  high,  and 
has,  we  learn,  been  planted  over  40  years. 
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]t  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  tree,  but  has 
as  yet  by  no  means  attained  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  which  a  few  more  years  will 
give  it.  Still  it  is  a  very  fine  tree,  and  no 
one  can  look  upon  it  without  being  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  plant  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Fig   118.     Cedar  nf  Lebanon,  at  Mr.  Ask's,  near  New-York. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  the  horizontal  dispo- 
sition of  its  wide  spreading  branches.  This 
is  not  apparent  in  very  young  trees,  but 
soon  becomes  so  as  they  begin  to  develop 
large  heads.  Though  in  altitude  this  tree 
is  exceeded  by  some  of  the  pines  lately  dis- 
covered in  Oregon,  which  reach  truly  gigan- 
tic heights,  yet  in  breadth  and  massiveness 
it  far  exceeds  all  other  evergreen  trees,  and 
when  old  and  finely  doveloped  on  every 
side,  is  not  equalled  in  an  ornamental  point 
of  view,  by  any  sylvan  tree  of  temperate  re- 
gions. 

Its  character  being  essentially  grand  and 
magnificent,  it  therefore  should  only  be 
planted  where  there  is  sufficient  room  for 
its  development  on  every  side.  Crowded 
among  other  trees,  all  its  fine  breadth  and 
massiveness  is  lost,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  a 
narrow  head  like  any  other  of  the  pine 
family.  But  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  lawn,  it  will  eventually  form  a  sub- 
lime object,  far  more  impressive  and  mag" 


nificent  than  most  of  the  country  houses 
which  belong  to  the  private  life  of  a  republic. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  grows  in  almost 
every  soil,  from  the  poorest  gravel  to  the  rich- 
est loam.  It  has  been  remarked  in  England 
that  its  growth  is  most  rapid  in  localities 
where,  though  planted  in  a  good  dry  soil, 
its  roots  can  reach  water — such  as  situations 
near  the  margins  of  ponds  or  springs.  In 
general,  its  average  growth  in  this  country 
in  favorable  soils  is  about  a  foot  in  a  year ; 
and  when  the  soil  is  very  deeply  trenched 
before  planting,  or  when  its  roots  are  not 
stinted  in  the  supply  of  moisture  during  the 
summer,  it  frequently  advances  with  double 
that  rapidity. 

Although  hardy  here,  we  understand  in 
New-England  it  requires  slight  protection 
in  winter,  while  the  trees  are  yet  small.  The 
shelter  afforded  by  sticking  a  few  branches 
of  evergreens  in  the  ground  around  it,  will 
fully  answer  this  purpose.  Wherever  the 
Isabella  grape  matures  fully  in  the  open  air, 
it  may  be  cultivated  successfully.  The  few 
plants  that  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  nurse- 
rymen in  this  country,  are  imported  from 
England  in  pots,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  raised  here  from  seeds, 
and  sold  in  larger  quantities  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  seeds  vegetate  freely,  even 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  the  cones 
containing  them  may  be  easily  obtained  of 
the  London  seedsmen.* 

The  cone  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  (of 
which  fig.  119  is  a  reduced  drawing,)  is 
about  4  inches  long,  and  is  beautifully 
formed. 


*  Mr.  Ash  presented  us  with  some  cones  from  his  tree  in 
1844,  the  seeds  from  which  we  planted  and  they  vegetated 
very  readily.  Tliey  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  in  light, 
rich  soil,  in  broad  flat  boxes  about  four  inclies  deep.  These 
sliould  be  placed  in  n  cellar  till  spring,  and  then  kept  during 
the  summer  following  in  n  cool  and  rather  shaded  situation — 
the  next  winter  in  h  cellar  or  cold  pit,  and  the  succeeding 
spring  they  may  be  transplanted  into  the  nurgeiy 
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Kig.  119.    Branch  and  cone  of  the 

C^ar  of  LdxLnon,  one-sixth  of  the 

natural  size. 


The  spring  is  the  better  season  for  plant- 
ing the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  this  climate. 
When  the  small 
trees  are  grown  in 
pots,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  transport- 
ing them  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  as  the 
months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  are 
the  best  for  import- 
ing them  from  Eng- 
land, we  trust  our 
leading  nurserymen 
who  are  now  impor- 
ting thousands  of 
fruit  trees  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  an- 
nually, will  provide 
a  sufficient  stock  of  this  most  desirable  ever- 
green for  the  spring  sales  of  1S48.  If  the  Ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  does  not  become  a  popular 
tree  with  all  intelligent  planters  in  this  coun- 
try,who  have  space  enough  to  allow  it  to  show 
its  beauties,  and  a  climate  not  too  inclement 
for  its  growth,  then  we  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  taste  of  those  engaged  in  rural  im- 
provements at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  reason  why  this 
grandest  and  most  interesting  of  all  ever- 
green trees,  which  may  be  grown  in  this 
country  as  easily  as  the  hemlock,  wherever 
the  peach  bears  well,  has  not  already  been 
extensively  planted,  is  owing  to  two  causes. 
First :  that  its  merits  and  its  adaptation  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  are  not  generally 
known ;  and  second,  that  it  has  as  yet,  with- 
out any  sufficient  reason,  been  difficult  to 
procure  it,  even  in  our  largest  nurseries. 
We  trust  that  our  remarks  may  have  the 
effect  of  inspiring  many  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  great  charms,  and  that  our  ener- 
getic nurserymen,  well  knowing  that  there 


arc  thousands  of  j'oung  trees  to  be  had  in 
England,  which  may  be  imported  in  autumn, 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  in  pots,  in 
perfect  condition,  will  be  able  in  future  to 
supply  all  orders  for  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  ever- 
green trees,  we  will  briefly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  another  rare  conifer- 
ous species,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
interesting  addition  to  our  hardy  arbore- 
tums. 

This  is  the  Chili  Pine,  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  a  singular  and  noble  evergreen  from 
the  Cordilleras  mountains,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  attains  the  height  of  150  feet. 

This  pine,  commonly  known  as  the  Arau- 
caria,) from  Araucanos,  the  name  of  the 
Chilian  tribe  in  whose  country  it  grows,) 
is  distinguished  by  its  scale-like  foliage, 
closely  over-laid  or  imbricated,  its  hori- 
zontal branches  springing  out  from  the  trunk 
in  whorls  or  circles,  and  its  immense  glob- 
ular cone,  or  fruit,  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
containing  numerous  nutritious  and  excel- 
lent nuts.  A  single  fruit  contains  between 
200  and  300  of  these  kernels,  which  Dr. 
PcEPPiG  informs  us,  supply  the  place  of  both 
the  palm  and  corn  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Chilian  Andes.  "  As  there  are  frequently 
20  or  30  fruits  on  a  stem,  and  as  even  a 
hearty  eater  among  the  Indians,  except  he 
should  be  wholly  deprived  of  every  other 
kind  of  sustenance,  cannot  consume  more 
than  200  nuts  in  a  day,  it  is  obvious  that 
18  Araucaria  trees  will  maintain  a  single 
person  for  a  whole  year."  The  kernel  is 
of  the  shape  of  an  almond,  but  twice  as 
large,  and  is  eaten  either  fresh,  boiled,  or 
roasted  ;  and  for  winter's  use,  the  women 
prepare  a  kind  of  pastry  from  them.* 

We  borrow  from  ih.e' Arboretum  Brittan- 
icum,  an    engraving,   one-sixth  of  the    size 


*  Arbcfetum  Brittanicum,  p.  2438. 
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of  nature,  showing  the  young  branch  and 
leaves,  (fig.  120)  and  also  another  (fig.  121,) 
which  is  a  portrait  of  a  specimen  growing 


the  least  protection  ;  it  stands  in  rather  an 
exposed  situation,  on  a  raised  mound,  in 
which  the  tree  delights.  The  soil  is  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  poor  peat,  and  the 
plant  has  never  been  watered,  even  in  the 
hottest  season  we  have  had.  A  wet 
sub-soil  is  certain  death  to  the  Araucaria  in 


Fig.  120.     Branch  of  the   Araucaria,  or   Chili   Pine,    one-sixth 
of  the  natural  size. 

at  Kew  Garden,  England,  taken  in  1838, 
when  it  was  only  12  feet  high.  We  also  add 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Magazine, 
the  following  memorandum  respecting  a 
tree  at  Dropynore,  taken  last  summer, 
(1846.) 

"  The  following  is  the  height  and  di- 
mensions of  the  finest  specimen  we  have 
of  this  noble  tree,  and  probably  the  largest 
in  Europe  ;  height  22  feet  6  inches  ;  diam- 
eter of  the  spread  of  branches  near  the 
ground,  10  feet  6  inches  ;  girth  of  the  stem 
near  the  ground,  2  feet  10  inches  ;  five  feet 
above  the  ground,  2  feet.  The  tree  has  made 
a  rapid  growth  this  season,  and  promises  to 
get  a  foot  higher,  or  more,  before  autumn  ; 
it  is  about  16  vears  old,  and  has  never  had 


Fig.  121.     The  Chili  Fine,  or  Araucania  tree. 

very  wet  seasons.  A  plant  here,  from  a 
cutting,  made  a  leading  shoot  in  the  year 
1833,  and  is  now  19  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  making  a 
splendid  plant." 

In  Scotland,  also,  it  stands  without  the 
slighest  protection,  and  Ave  have  before  us, 
in  the  Revue  Horticole,  an  account  of  a 
plantation  of  these  trees  at  Brest,  in  the 
north  of  France,  a  climate  very  much  like 
our  own.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
poor  and  ihin.  Yet  the  trees,  fully  exposed, 
or  sheltered  only  by  a  small  belt  of  pines, 
have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  resistino- with- 
out injury,  even  the  rigorous  winter  of  1829- 
30,  when  the  thermometer  was  several  de- 
grees below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  "  The  largest 
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now  measures  about  20  feel  in  height.  Its 
circles  or  tiers  of  branches,  are  five  in  num- 
ber, disposed  at  perfectly  equal  distances, 
and  closely  resembling,  in  effect,  a  magnifi- 
cent pyramid.  The  stem,  the  branches, 
and  their  siioots  are  all  completely  clothed 
with  leaves  of  a  fine  deep  green  ;  these 
leaves  are  regularly  and  symmetrically  dis- 
posed, and  are  remarkable  in  their  being 
bent  backwards  at  their  extremities,  giving 
the  effect,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the  an- 
tique girandole.'' 

Mr.  BuiST,  the  well  known  Philadelphia 
nurseryman,  who  has  already  distributed  a 
good  many  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 


United  States,  informed  us  last  season,  that 
it  is  entirely  hardy  in  Philadelphia,  and  our 
correspondent.  Dr.  Valk,  of  Flushing,  who 
has  in  his  garden  a  specimen  3  feet  high, 
writes  us  that  it  has  borne  the  past  winter 
without  protection,  and  apparently  unin- 
jured. 

We  ma)'  therefore  reasonably  hope  that 
this  unique  South  American  tree,  of  most 
singular  foliage,  striking  symmetry,  and  gi- 
gantic eatable  fruit,  will  also  take  its  place 
in  our  ornamental  plantations,  along  with 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Deodar  Ce- 
dar, two  of  the  grandest  trees  of  the  Asian 
world. 


TREATMENT    OF    ESPALIERS. 


BY  .SAMUEL   G.   PERKLNS,  BOSTON. 


Manufacturing  fruit-buds  on  espaliers,  in 
July  and  September,  to  create  bouquets,  or 
fruit-spurs,  close  to  the  lateral  trained 
branches,  is  an  important  point  in  the  prun- 
ing of  this  description  of  trees. 

Every  one  knows  that  espaliers,  or  trees 
trained  on  trellises  or  walls,  will  produce 
quantities  of  suckers  or  wood-shoots,  [rob- 
bers,] from  the  sides  of  their  leading 
branches  in  proportion  to  the  angle  that  is 
given  the  latter  by  the  gardener,  or  person 
who  trains  them  ;  those  branches  that  are 
perfectly  or  nearly  horizontal,  producing 
more  than  those  that  are  elevated  to  an  an- 
crle  of  forty-five  degrees,  more  or  less. 

On  pears  trained  on  the  horisontal  or 
Forsyth  principle,  constant  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  suppress  those  robbers  by  continually 
pinching  them  at  the  ends,  after  they  be- 
come a  little  hard  or  woody,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  when  the  first  regular  pruning 
or  dressing  of  that  year   must  commence. 


This  dressing,  or  summer  pruning,  if  pro- 
perly performed,  will  not  only  prevent  these 
wood-shoots  or  robbers  from  taking  away  a 
great  deal  of  sap  that  is  Avanted  for  the 
fruit,  and  for  extending  or  elongating  the 
main  or  lateral  branches,  but  also  that  por- 
tion which  is  wanted  for  the  swelling  and 
maturity  of  the  buds  that  are  seated  at  the 
base  of  these  robbers  or  false  shoots,  and 
which  are  properly  situated  to  produce  the 
best  fruit-buds. 

Thus  if  you  cut-in,  or  shorten,  all  the 
robbers  on  the  branches,  so  far  as  you  may 
want  them  for  fruit,  you  will  throw  the  sap 
back  on  to  these  buds  and  increase  their 
size  and  mature  them  in  some  degree  for 
their  future  destination. 

These  side  shoots  in  question  should  be 
shortened,  at  the  July  pruning,  down  to 
within  four  or  eight  inches  of  the  branch 
out  of  which  they  spring,  according  to  their 
strength,  so  as  to  leave  them  furnished  with 
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leaves  enough  to  carry  on  the  elaboration 
of  the  sap  that  is  wanted  to  perfect  these 
fruit-buds  or  spurs. 

But  while  you  ar.e  preparing  to  create 
new  spurs  to  produce  fruit,  you  must  cut  out 
those  that  have  already  borne  fruit  to  any 
great  extent,  and  not  allow  even  the  most 
vigorous  to  be  crowded,  or  left  to  grow  too 
near  to  eacli  other,  as  your  fruit  will  depend 
on  the  judgment  used  in  this  respect,  for  its 
size,  beauty  and  quality. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  when 
the  sap  has  ceased,  in  a  good  measure,  to 
move  with  effect,  all  the  shoots  that  you 
have  cut-in  or  shortened  in  July,  must  be 
cut  off  down  to  the  buds  or  fruit-spurs  that 
are  already  formed  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  which  have  been  thus  prepared,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  all  the  benefit  of 
the  remaining  heat  of  the  season  to  per- 
fect juices,  and  by  its  elaborating  process 
to  qualify  these  buds  to  produce  fruit. 

If  this  work  be  done  neatly,  the  tree  will 
show  itself  to  great  advantage  the  following 
season,  and  so  on  in  continuation  from  year 
to  year,  as  long  as  it  is  well  attended  to, 
and  will  supply  you  with  abundance  of  the 
best  and  handsomest  fruit. 

But,  if  your  espalier  is  allowed  to  run 
wild,  or  is  carelessly  pruned,  it  will  be 
almost  always  an  unpleasant  object  and 
an  unprofitable  member  of  your  pomonal 
family. 

The  foregoing  is  the  manner  which  I 
have  practiced  on  my  trees,  trained  on  the 
Forsyth  principle ;  [on  trees  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  French  rule  a  different  course 
is  necessary.] 

Of  the  latter  of  these  methods  I  shall  now 
speak  only  so  far  as  becomes  necessary  in 
explaining  my  mode  of  uniting  on  the  same 
wall,  by  alternately  planiing  and  training 
frees  on  the    French    and  English  modes. 


within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  each  other,  with- 
out interfering. 

I  have  now  more  than  one  half  of  a  mile 
of  wall,  fence,  and  open  trellis,  on  which 
trees  are  trained,  including  the  youngest 
trees  pruned  for  this  mode  of  culture  up  to 
those  that  have  attained  their  full  height 
and  width. 

The  Forsyth  trees  of  large  size,  arc  plant- 
ed from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  apart,  and 
in  the  centre  between  them  there  are  trees 
trained  on  the  French  principle,  with  a  view 
to  fill  up  the  whole  space  on  the  trellis,  from 
bottom  to  top,  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Now  as  it  is  best  to  create  only  three 
branches  annually  on  your  Forsyth  trees, 
with  a  view  to  have  your  tree  fruited  from 
bottom  to  top ;  viz.,  two  laterals  and  the  one 
leader  or  upright,  it  takes  a  number  of 
years  to  complete  a  tree  on  this  principle, 
even  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  only,  for  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  is  the  greatest  distance 
allowed  between  the  branches  of  trees  on 
which  the  largest  sized  pears  are  raised, 
and  eight  to  ten  inches  for  the  smaller 
sized  pears ;  the  lowest  branches  being 
within  a  foot  or  ten  inches  of  the  ground. 

A  tree  therefore  that  has  seven  or  eight 
branches  in  height,  will  be  seven  or  eight 
years  old  as  a  wall-tree  or  espalier.  These 
lateral  branches  must  not  be  trained  exactly 
level  on  the  wall  or  trellis,  but  they  should 
be  a  little  elevated,  so  as  to  hav?  the  end 
of  ihe  branch  a  little  higher  than  the  base 
or  insertion,  in  order  that  when  it  has  at 
tained  its  full  length  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
it  may  be  three  or  four  inches  higher  at  the 
end  than  at  the  base. 

The  trees  trained  on  the  French  princi- 
ple, that  is  on  two  main  branches  elevated 
to  an  angle  of  about  45^,  will  grow  so  much 
faster  than  the  Forsyth,  that  they  will  be 
at  the  top  of  the  wall,  before  the  others  are 
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half  way  up.  They  are  to  be  treated  as 
*'r2(/e?s,"  and  to  be  made  to  cover  all  the 
naked  part  of  the  wall  or  trellis,  until  over- 
taken by  the  Forsyths,  as  they  slowly  ad- 
vance to  their  growth.  The  French  trees 
should  be  set  ofl'  from  the  wall  or  trellis 
sufficiently,  so  that  the  Forsyth  branches 
may  pass  behind  their  stems  as  they  extend 
laterally,  and  thus  the  wall  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  fruit  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  mode  of  'pruning  these  trees  is  alto- 
gether difierent  from  that  practiced  on  the 
Forsyth  trained  trees  to  create  fruit-bearing 
shoots,  and  by  the  time  these  last  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  the  French  trained 


will  have  disappeared  altogether,  as  their 
branches  have  been  successively  cut  off  as 
their  horizontal-trained  neighbors  encroach- 
ed upon  them. 

At  this  slate  of  the  trees,  when  the  For- 
syths will  have  the  whole  wall  to  themselves, 
and  when  they  have  attained  the  utmost 
height  that  you  wish,  say  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  the  sets  of  lateral  branches  are  com- 
pletely formed,  the  upright  leading  shoot 
should  be  cut  out,  so  that  the  laterals  may 
receive  the  additional  sap,  which  has  hither- 
to been  consumed  by  the  leading  shoot. 
Saml.  G.  Perkins. 

Brookline.  near  Bvst07i,  Mny  6,  1S47. 


VITALITY  IN    SEEDS   AND  PLANTS. 


BY  T.  S.  IIUMRICKHOUSE,  COSHOCTON,  OHIO. 


How  far  analogy  may  be  depended  upon, 
for  aid  or  guidance  in  our  researches  into 
the  hidden,  or  the  unknown,  of  the  vast 
field  of  nature,  is  a  point  requiring  to  be  set- 
tled. How  far  it  is  allowable  to  go,  and 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop,  with 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  needs  to  be  defined. 


It  will  not  be  disputed,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  analogy  is  good  as  between  similar 
things ;  and  it  is  not  denied,  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  bad  as  between  things  dissimilar. 
Analogy  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt 
to  reason  by  it  from  mind  to  matter,  or  from 
matter  to  mind.     It  will  not  hold,  or  but  re- 
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uiolely,  hi  een  animate  and  inanimate  na- 
ture. But,  in  the  same  order  of  being,  to 
reason  from  a  kind  or  kinds  to  other  kind 
or  kinds,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is  al- 
ways a  good,  and  often  the  best  and  surest 
mode  we  can  adopt. 

Thus,  if  it  be  alleged,  as  it  has  been,  that 
continuous  seminal  reproduction  engenders 
feebleness  and  greater  feebleness  the  of- 
tener  repeated,  in  trees  ;  this,  as  long  as  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hypothesis, 
may  be  well  combatted  by  analogies  drawn 
from  other  things  in  the  vegetable,  and  I 
think  also,  in  the  animal  kingdoms.  But, 
if  it  should  be  once  established,  by  unmis- 
takable facts  and  conclusive  experiments, 
to  be  true;  then,  analogy  must  give  place 
to  these  facts,  however  it  may  be  opposed 
to  them. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by 
the  article  of  Mr.  Beecher,  republished  in 
the  October  No.  of  the  Horticulturist.  I  do 
not,  however,  understand  Mr.  B.  as  reject- 
ing analogy  entirely  from  pomological  in- 
vestigations. Such  is  neither  the  main  ob- 
ject nor  general  drift  of  his  argument. 
There  are  other  things  in  it  requiring  to  be 
noticed,  as  some  extracts  I  shall  make,  to- 
gether with  a  few  comments  upon  them, 
are  designed  to  show. 

"  A  seed  is  a  bud  prepared  for  one  set  of 
circumstances,  and  a  bud  is  a  seed  prepared 
for  another  set  of  circumstances — it  is  the 
same  embryo  in  different  garments.  The 
seed  has  been  called,  therefore,  a  'primary 
bud,'  the  difference  being  one  of  co?idition, 
and  not  of  nature. 

"  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  plant  which 
springs  from  a  bud  is  as  really  a  new  plant, 
as  that  which  springs  from  the  seed  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  a  seed  may  convey 
the  weakness  and  disease  of  its  parent,  with 
as  much  facility  as  a  bud  or  graft  does.     If 
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the  feebleness  of  a  tree  is  general,  its  func- 
tions languid,  its  secretions  thin,  then  a  bud 
or  graft  will  be  feeble, —  and  so  would  be  its 
seed;  or  if  a  tree  be  thoroughly  tainted  with 
disease,  the  buds  would  not  escape,  nor  the 
trees  springing  from  them — neither  would 
its  seed,  or  a  tree  springing  from  it.  A 
tree  from  a  bud  of  the  Doyenne  pear  is  just 
as  much  a  new  tree  as  one  from  its  seed." 

We  may  agree  with  his  main  conclusion, 
without  adopting  all  the  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrives  at  it.  In  the  case  of  trees,  when 
a  variety  is  once  produced  and  exists,  we 
may  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being  con- 
tinued forever,  by  means  of  the  bud  or  sci- 
on, or  indeed  without  them,  if  the  first  indi- 
vidual can  be  guarded  against  all  the  causes 
of  disease  and  decay.  But  the  reason  must 
be,  that  this  is  an  exception,  to  which  the 
analogies  of  vegetable  nature,  out  of  the 
particular  kind,  do  not  reach,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  suce  natura. 

In  defining  the  difference  between  a  seed 
and  a  bud,  as  "  being  one  of  conditio?i  and 
not  of  nature,''^  he  mystifies  the  subject. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  difference  is  one  of 
"  condition,''''  natiaal  "  condition"  must  be 
intended  ;  and  to  add  to  that,  "and  not  of 
nature,'^  is  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  for, 
how  can  the  difference  in  "condition'  be 
produced,  except  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nature  and  by  some  of  its  processes. 

Does  not  the  unrestricted  argument  prove 
more  than  he  intends?  If  it  be  true,  that  a 
bud  is  but  a  germ  like  a  seed,  only  pro- 
duced by  a  different  development  and  sub- 
ject to  different  laws;  and  that,  like  a  seed, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  individual, 
and  more  than  a  mere  elongation  of  the  be- 
ing of  the  tree  from  which  it  ir;  taken  ;  and, 
if  it  be  true  that,  by  its  natural  constitu- 
tion, even  while  it  remains  upon  the  parent, 
it   grows   upon   the   tree   as  a  seed    in   the 
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ground,  only  its  connection  witli  ilic  soil, 
(which  is  as  necessary  to  it  for  its  nourish- 
ment as  to  the  seed,)  is  through  the  tree  by 
infinitely  nice  organizations,  instead  of  com- 
municating directly  with  it,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  seed :  then  it  follows,  from  the 
last  branch  of  the  proposition,  that  all  the 
buds  upon  a  tree  are  at  most  but  anrmals; 
for  they  grow  but  for  one  season,  or  until 
they  have  formed  upon  them  other  buds, 
which,  according  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
proposition,  being  other  individuals,-  and 
once  beginning  to  grow,  take  the  place  of 
the  former,  whose  period  of  duration,  there- 
fore, is  already  past,  and  the  wood  and  bark 
made  by  them  during  their  period,  as  well 
as  all  preceding  growths,  can,  for  the  future, 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  a  staff  and  me- 
dium for  the  latter,  which  now,  and  until 
their  course  is  in  like  manner  terminated, 
have  their  connection  through  (hem  and  by 
their  aid  with  the  earth.  This,  though  it 
seems  to  be  refining  too  much,  yet  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
the  reasoning  when  fully  carried  out. 

That  can  not  be  a  good  argument  which, 
setting  out  to  maintain  that  a  tree  lines  for- 
ever, ends  in  proving  that  it  is  rather  a 
"  community  of  'plants,'"  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual plants  are  at  most  but  annuals. 

There  are  innumerable  facts,  within  the 
every-day  knowledge  and  experience  of 
woodsmen  practically  acquainted  with  our 
forests,  which  go  to  show,  that  "  the  trunk" 
of  a  tree,  or  wood  of  previous  years,  is 
more  than  what  Mk.  Beecher  calls  "  a  com- 
mon support  for  the  united  roots  emitted  by 
the  buds, and  upon  which  they  go  down  into 
the  earth,"  &c.,  according  to  his  view. 
There  is  a  marked  and  well  known  differ- 
ence between  the  green  or  living,  and  the 
dead  wood  of  a  tree.  All  the  living  wood 
in  the  trunk  of  a  tree   is  one  vast  artery, 


through  which  the  ascending  sap  is  con- 
veyed to  the  branches,  by  a  force  similar  to, 
if  it  be  not  the  very  same,  with  that  of  capil- 
lary  attraction.  And  the  branches  are  so 
many  other  smaller  arteries,  proceeding 
from  the  trunk,  by  which  the  sap  is  further 
conveyed  to  the  extremities  and  to  the  buds 
and  leaves.  Whilst  it  remains  in  these 
latter,  a  portion  not  required  is  thrown  off, 
and  another  necessary  portion  is  inhaled  or 
imbibed,  and  added  from  the  air,  and  the 
food  thus  elaborated,  is  returned  on  the  out- 
side of  the  previous  year's  wood,  and  being 
diffused  over  the  ichole  thereof,  is  hardened 
into  a  new  growth  of  wood  and  bark — that 
next  the  former  year's  wood  being  wood, 
and  that  next  the  former  year's  bark  being 
bark.  Thus  the  tree  grows  or  is  increased 
in  size.  And  the  pith  or  heart  at  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  as  well  as  its  bark  on  the  out- 
side, have  also  their  appropriate  functions — 
one  function  of  the  bark  being  first  to  ab- 
sorb and  then  to  exhale  or  evaporate  the 
watery  portion  of  the  returned  sap,  in  which 
the  materials  for  the  woody  fibre  have  been 
till  now  held  in  solution,  but  which,  being 
taken  up  and  exhaled  or  evaporated  through 
the  bark,  the  hardening  of  the  returned  sap 
into  wood  is  thus,  little  by  little,  or  gradu- 
ally during  the  growing  season,  accomplish- 
ed. In  confirmation  of  all  which  I  need 
only  cite,  that,  for  the  making  of  maple  su- 
gar, the  tree  is  bored  into  the  wood,  and  the 
sugar-water  is  obtained  from  the  wood,  and 
is  no  other  than  the  ascending  sap  in  its 
first  or  rudest  adaptation  :  and  that,  in  gird- 
ling a  sugar  maple  and  many  other  kinds 
of  trees,  as  gum,  buckeye,  lime,  beech, 
sycamore,  white  elm,  &c.,  although  a  chip 
be  taken  out  six  inches  long  and  one  or 
even  two  inches  thick  all  round  the  tree,  it 
is  often  the  third  year  after  before  it  will 
die ;  and,  throughout  the  first  and  often  the 
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second  season,    the   young   twigs  and   the 
leaves  are  as  fresh  as  ever.     Such  could 
not  be  the  case,  if  the  trunk  and  old  wood 
are  no  more  than  a  "  common  support"  for 
the  "  emitted  roots"  of  the  "  community  of 
plants,   which,"    according   to   his    theory, 
"  uniting  together,  go  down  upon  it  into  the 
earth,  and  are  there  put  in  connection  with 
appropriate  food."     After  the  girdling,  by 
which  all  the  "  emitted  roots"  of  the  so 
called  "  commimity  of  plants"   are  cut  off, 
and  their  "  connection  with  appropriate  food 
in  the  soil,"  enterely  interrupted  and  taken 
away,  whence  does  the  said  "  comviunihf 
obtain  its  supply  for  one,  two  or  three  years? 
This  is  a  question  for  those  who  advance 
this  theory,  and  for  those  who  endorse  it,  to 
solve  and  to  answer.     To  me  it  appears  that 
the  supply  still  continues  to  be  conducted 
upward  to  the  branches  through  the  trunk ; 
but,  that  the  tree  in  the  end  dies,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  of  the  returned 
elaborated  sap,  which  can  not  now  be  dif- 
fused upon  the  outside  of  the  wood  of  for- 
mer  years   in    the    roots ; — the    growth  of 
which  is  thus  entirely  stopped,  though  they 
are  capable  of  surviving  such  stoppage  for  a 
time. 

I  take  it  that  the  whole  tree  is  but  one 
organized  body;  and  that  the  stem,  piih, 
wood,  bnrk,  roots,  branches,  buds  and  leaves 
are  but  parts  o(  the  same  whole  ;  e?idou-ed, 
nevertheless,  toith  certain  capacities  for 
continuing  the  species  other  than  by  seed 
alone. 

In  like  manner,  is  it  not  affirming  too 
much  for  his  argument,  when  he  says,  that 
when  the  stock  is  once  diseased,  so  also 
will  be  all  the  trees  grown  from  scions  or 
buds  taken  from  it:  and  that  this  extends 
even  to  the  seed,  which,  deriving  its  vitality 
from  the  parent,  necessarily  inherits  all  the 
infirmities  of  the  parent  and  transmits  them 


to  its  offspring,  and  so  from  offspring  to  off- 
spring downward  through  all  derivatives. 
It  can  not  be:  else,  it  would  establish  the 
degeneracy  of  plants  ;  and,  by  analogy,  of 
all  living  creatures,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, the  continuation  of  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  same  modes.  And  this  degene- 
racy would,  moreover,  be  progressive  ;  for, 
every  advance  towards  it  would  be  fixed  and 
could  never  be  retraced  ;  and  what  is  there 
that  escapes — what  is  there  that  is  not  af- 
fected by  disease  at  some  period  of  its  exis- 
tence ? 

Before  pursuing  this  matter  further,  I 
will  make  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
"  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  to 
which  what  remains  to  be  said  will  equally 
apply.     The  following  is  from  page  7 : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  this  theory,"  (the  theory  of 
the  celebrated  Belgian  pomologist  Van 
MoNs,)  "  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  fruit, 
we  must  subdue  or  enfeeble  the  original 
coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping 
this  in  mind,  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers 
his  fruit  before  fully  ripe,  and  allows  them 
to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next 
generation.  In  transplanting  the  young 
seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts  off 
the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the 
leading  and  side  branches,  besides  planting 
them  only  a  few  feet  apart.  All  this  les- 
sens the  vigor  of  the  trees,  and  produces  an 
impression  upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds 
which  will  be  produced  by  their  first  fruit ; 
and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the 
progressive  variation,  he  allows  his  seed- 
lings to  bear  on  their  own  roots." 

How  any  or  all  of  these  appliances, 
brought  to  bear  upon"  the  production  of  a 
given  seed,  can  "  produce  an  impression 
upon   the   nature  of   that   seed."    so  as  to 
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change  it,  and  ns  it  were  compel  it  to  give 
birth  to  a  variety  in  anj-  way  diflerent  from 
what  it  would  have  been  without  them,  is 
to  my  mind  utterly  inconceivable,  and  alto- 
gether too  mysterious  to  be  received  with- 
out examination.  Is  not  all  this  refining 
process  a  thousand  times  gone  through 
with  in  trees,  as  they  spring  up  in  a  state  of 
unaided  nature  ?  In  the  natural  state,  does 
not  the  fruit  frequently  fall  off,  from  the 
young  trees  as  well  as  the  old,  and  before 
as  well  as  after  it  is  fully  matured  ?  Does  it 
not  always  rot  before  the  seeds  find  their  fit 
receptacle  in  the  soil  in  order  to  their  ger- 
minating ?  And  if  these  things  have  any 
influence  "  to  refine  or  render  less  wild  and 
harsh  the  next  generation,"  is  it  never  at- 
tained in  the  nntural  way  ?  Do  they  not  of- 
ten spring  up  in  thickets  ?  Are  not  their 
roots  often  stinted  by  a  poor  soil  ?  Are  not 
the  "  leading  and  side  branches"  often  crop- 
ped by  animals,  and  broken  off  by  innume- 
rable accidents  to  which  they  are  subject? 
And  if  so,  has  not  all  this  the  same  ten- 
dency to  "  lessen  the  vigor  of  the  trees," — 
which  appears  to  be  the  sole  end  and  aim 
to  be  accomplished, — as  effectually,  hap- 
pening thus  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  if  it 
were  designedly  performed  by  the  hand  of 
the  most  skilful  operator  under  garden  cul- 
ture ? 

The  following  is  from  page  557  : 
"  The  hardihood  of  any  variety  depends 
greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  springs  up  accidentally 
from  a  healthy  seed  in  a  semi-natural  man- 
ner, like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and  other  na- 
tive sorts,  it  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce a  new  individual  out  of  the  materials, 
in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  culture 
has  afforded." 

In  this  extract,  the  expressions  "  semi- 


natural  manner,"  and  "  materials,  in  a  pro- 
gressive slate,  which  garden  culture  has 
afforded,"  appear  to  convey  no  very  defi- 
nite idea.  No  one,  I  imagine,  will  suppose, 
that,  had  the  seed  that  produced  the  Dix, 
which  sprang  up  in  a  chance  place  without 
culture  in  the  manner  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  been  taken  to  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Downing  at  Newburgh,  and  been  by  him 
there  planted  and  reared  into  a  tree  under 
his  most  approved  culture,  it  would  have 
produced  a  variety  less  hardy  or  in  any  way 
different  from  the  one  that  was  produced 
by  it  in  the  manner  it  did  grow.  Such  a 
belief  would  be  exceedingly  unphilosophical. 
A  seed,  though  it  may  be  imperfectly 
developed,  yet,  if  it  is  not  destroyed,  if  its 
vitality  remains,  if  it  grows,  yea  in  the  very 
act  of  beginning  to  grow,  it  overcomes,  it 
throws  off,  h  frees  itself  forever  from  all  the 
weakness,  all  the  disease,  and  all  the  im- 
perfection, if  there  were  any,  derived  from 
the  parent.  For  what  is  the  seed  ?  The 
principle  of  vitality  in  it  we  can  not  indeed 
comprehend.  But  we  see  it,  or  rather  its 
effects — we  realize  it — and  if  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed so  that  it  but  begins  to  grow,  all 
the  rest  that  is  contained  within  the  husk 
of  the  seed  is  only  the  nourishment  provided 
by  the  Creator,  by  which  the  new  being,  in 
its  first  vital  efforts,  is  to  be  sustained  for  a 
time,  and  until  it  is  capable  of  drawing  its 
support  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  disease  or  in- 
firmity of  the  parent — whatever  may  have 
been  the  imperfection  of  the  seed — it  is  only 
in  the  amount  and  adaptation  of  the  nourish- 
ment it  can  suppl}'  that  it  is  impaired.  If 
it  is  incapableof  supplying  any  nourishment 
whatever,  then,  vitality  in  that  seed  is  gone. 
But,  if  it  is  capable  of  supplying  it  in  any 
quantity  so  as  to  prolong  life  until  it  can 
reach  the  other  sources  provided  for  it  by 
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the  Creator  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air;  then, 
whenever  it  begins  to  grow,  though  it  may 
be  compelled  to  struggle  against  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  food  for  a  titne,  yet,  over- 
coming this,  should  it  be  able  to  overcome 
it,  it  is  a  perfect  plant,  and  in  all  respects 
identically  the  same,  and  having  all  the 
very  same  characteristics — of  vigor — health 
— variety — and  oiher  peculiarities — as  fully 
impressed  upon  it  as  if  the  seed  from  which 
it  sprang  had  been  as  sound  and  perfect  as 
is  possible.* 

But  what  then  ?  Are  we  to  be  indifferent 
in  the  selection  of  seeds,  and  make  use  of 
any  that  may  fall  in  our  way,  whether  per- 


fect Of  imperfect,  indiscriminately  ?  By  no 
means.  Let  us  raise  no  starvelings.  Let 
us  take  care  to  feed  the  trees  we  are  rear- 
ing up  as  we  would  our  children — begin- 
ning with  the  seed,  and  continuing  through 
all  the  stages  of  subsequent  growth.  Not 
with  delicacies ;  not  with  stimulants ;  but 
with  plain,  wholesome  and  nutricious  diet. 
Let  us  give  them  a  suitable  soil,  and  climate, 
and  vianageinent ;  for,  should  disease  over- 
take them;  should  tiieir  native  vigor  become 
impaired,  we  may  rest  assured  that  its  in- 
ception will  be  found  in  some  of  these. 

T.  S.  H. 

Coslioctun,  Ohio,  Aj^ril,  1847. 


When  the  mercury  falls  to  14°  below  zero, 
the  peach  buds  are  generally  killed. 

This  temperature  is  much  more  common 
in  low  situations,  than  in  elevated  ones  in 
the  same  vicinit)\ 

Consequently,  in  northern  latitudes,  in 
localities  subject  to  this  degree  of  cold, 
peaches  will  more  generally  bear  fruit  on 
hills  than  in  valleys. 

The  principal  evidence  on  which  the  first 
of  these  statements  is  made,  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Osborne  of  this  town.  He  is  an  ama- 
teur cultivator  of  fruit,  a  gentleman  of  great 
intelligence,  and  imbued  with  a  Baconian 
reverence  for  facts ;  a  qualify  very  rare  in 


*  We  tbiiik  our  correspondent  lias  overlooked  some  impor- 
tant facts  in  stating  this  proposilion.  We  will  mention  one 
only — the  seeds  of  a  peach  tree,  badly  diseased  with  the  yeUoifs, 
will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  produce  young  trees  in  which  also 
the  yellows  appears,  even  if  the  seeds  are  taken  away  and 
planted  distant  from  all  diseased  trees.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease shows  ilself  at  once,  sometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
has  elapsed.  But  so  well  is  the  fact  known,  that  nurserymen, 
living  in  districts  where  the  yellows  is  prevalent,  send  to  some 
district  where  this  disease  is  not  known  for  the  stones  to  pro. 
duce  their  peach  stocks.— Ed. 


PEACH  BUDS   ■V77IlSrTSR   KILLED. 

BY   GEORGE    BARTLETT,    SMITIIFIELD,    R.   I. 

the  world,  and  especally  among  agricultural 
writers.  In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Osborne 
was  engaged  in  setting  some  young  peach 
trees  in  his  garden,  when  he  was  told  by  a 
very  observing  old  farmer,  that  the  peach 
buds  were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter.  Mr.  Osborne  manifested  some 
incredulity  in  regard  to  the  matter,  when 
he  was  urged  by  the  quiet  old  observer  to 
try  it.  "  After  a  very  cold  snap,"  said 
he,  "cut  open  the  blossom  "buds,  and  you 
will  find  a  black  speck  in  the  middle,  and 
in  the  spring  you  will  see  that  the  buds  will 
not  blossom."  Since  that  time  Mr.  Os- 
borne has  made  the  observations  every  year, 
and  has  found  this  to  be  invariably  the  case. 
There  have  been  several  summers  during 
this  period,  in  which  the  peach  trees  in  his 
garden  have  borne  no  fruit,  and  in  the  win- 
ter preceding  each  one  of  these  summers, 
the  mercury  was  depressed  to  12  or  14  de- 
grees below  zero.  And  his  trees  have 
borne  every  year  in  which  this  degree  of 
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cold  has  not  been  experienced.  In  the 
winter  of  1S41,  the  writer  of  this,  then  in 
Illinois,  observed  the  peach  buds  repeatedly, 
and  found  them  green  throughout.  One 
still  morning,  the  thermometer  stood  18° 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  In  a  few 
days  I  examined  them  again,  and  found  the 
fatal  "  blackness  in  their  bosoms." 

Since  writing  thus  far,  I  have  observed 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
the  article  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  on 
the  same  subject.  But  I  thought  it  best  to 
give  you  the  additional  facts  which  I  have  ; 
as  a  general  knowledge  of  observations  al- 
ready made,  will  be  the  best  guide  to  direct 
us  in  our  future  investigations. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  lies  low  on  the  Ohio  river, 
latitude  39^  25'.  In  February,  1835,  the 
thermometer  indicated  — 1S°.  "  The  coldest 
since  ISIS,  when  it  was  the  same.  The 
effect  on  the  peach  trees  was  similar,  but 
not  so  general.  In  ISIS  it  killed  the  whole 
of  whatever  age,  while  in  1835,  the  old 
trees  only  were  killed." 

The  degree  of  cold  necessary  to  kill  the 
trees  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

The  winter  of  1S36-7,  Avns  almost  un- 
paralleled in  intensity  of  cold.  At  Dart- 
mouth, N.  H.  the  mercury  fell  to  — 32^,  at 
Dover  to  — 1S°,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  to  —16°, 
at  Cambridge  to  — 32°,  at  Cherry-Valley  to 
— 30°,  at  Dutchess  to  — 20°,  at  Hamilton  to 
— 2S°,  and  observations  were  published  at 
thirteen  other  places  in  N.  Y.,  where  it 
was  more  than  14°  below  zero.  In  the 
spring  of  1S37,  a  writer  at  Cambridge  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  the  cold  winter  :  "  In  the 
northeastern  States  many  peach  trees  were 
killed,  but  few  produced  any  blossoms,  and 
such  as  did  blossom  were  so  chilled  by  the 
frost  that  ihey  flowered  later  than  the  cher- 
ry trees." 

The    published  tables  of  meteorological 


observations  show  that  the  latitude  of  gene- 
ral successful  peach  culture,  usually  escapes 
the  temperoture  of — 14°.  In  Lambertville* 
N.  J.,  latitude  40°  23',  the  coldest  weather 
in  1839,  was  +1°,  in  1840—6°,  in  1841 
+03°,  in  1S4S  +10°,  in  1843  +4^°,  in 
1844  +0i°,  in  1845  +3°,  in  1846  +1°. 
In  Stcubenville,  Ohio,  latitude  40°  25',  the 
coldest  weather,  from  1S33  to  1845,  was 
— 12°,  and  this  temperature  was  experi- 
enced but  once. 

While  in  latitudes  in  which  the  peach 
generally  fails,  the  mercury  is  frequently 
depressed  to  — 14°.  In  Dover,  N.  H.,  lati- 
tude 43°  13',  the  greatest  cold  in  1835  was 
— 2S°,  in  1836  —17°,  in  1837  -18°,  in 
1838  —12°,  in  1839  —14°,  in  1840  —14°, 
in  1S41  —16°,  in  1842  -8°.  In  Bloming- 
ton,  Iowa,  in  1840—25°,  in  1841  —23°,  in 
1S42  —21°,  in  1843  —19°,  in  1844—6°, 
in  1845  —12°. 

The  belt  of  country  lying  between  lati- 
tudes 40°  and  43°  occasionally  experiences 
this  degree  of  cold,  and  the  experience  of 
your  readers  living  in  these  latitudes,  will 
probably  testify  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing uncertainty  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
peach. 

Mr.  Thomas'  article,  together  with  the 
observations  of  the  editor  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, makes  it  less  necessary  to  enlarge  in 
proof  of  the  statement  that  this  temperature 
more  frequently  occurs  in  valleys  than  on 
hills.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  observa- 
tions have  been  made  with  thermometers  at 
three  different  elevations  for  several  j^ears. 
And  on  all  extremely  cold  nights.,  when  there 
is  no  7oind,  the  lowest  thermometer  shows  the 
lowest  temperat7(re,  the  highest  one  the  highest 
temperature,  and  at  the  inter7nediate  one  in 
elevation,  the  iemjeratjire  is  between  the  other 
two.  At  one  time  during  the  past  winter 
the    thermometer    in    the    valley    marked 
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■18°,  while  the  next  one  in  height,  about  a  1  dently   dead,    including   the    stamens   and 


mile  distant,  showed  a  temperature  of — 6°. 

Several  jears  since,  two  brothers  in  Cum- 
berland in  this  State,  one  living  near  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill,  and  the  other  near  the 
top  of  the  same  hill,  bought  each  of  them  a 
thermometer ;  and  their  observations  caused 
the  one  in  the  valley  to  apply  the  epithet 
of  lazy  to  his  brother's  thermometer.  He 
said  it  could  not  get  up  so  high,  nor  down 
so  low,  as  his  own  could. 

The  writer  of  this  has  three  peach  or- 
chards, at  three  different  elevations ;  and 
this  winter,  after  the  mercury  at  the  house 
fell  to  — 6°,  I  examined  the  buds,  cutting 
some  fifty  in  each  orchard.  The  lowest 
orchard  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  lower  than  the 
house,  and  in  this  nine-tenths  of  the  buds 
were  killed.  In  the  one  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  thermometer,  and  in  one  thirty 
or  forty  feet  higher,  just  one-fourth  of  the 
buds  were  dead,  A  portion  of  the  buds 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  dead,  when 
examined  in  any  winter. 

The  mode  of  examining  is  to  cut  the  bud 
transversely  directly  through  the  middle, 
when  if  it  is  dead,  the  black  speck  will  be 
seen.  From  observations  with  the  naked 
eye,  I  think  the  ovary  merely  is  killed, 
though  occasionally  the  whole  flower  is  evi- 


pistils. 

No  doubt  other  circumstances  besides 
elevation,  have  an  important  influence  on 
temperature.  Among  these  are  proximity 
to  the  sea,  and  the  shelter  of  large  cities. 
The  American  Almanac,  has  records  of  ob- 
servations, made  January  4th  and  5th,  1835, 
at  eleven  places  in  the  interior  of  New- 
York,  ranging  from  —28°  to  —40°,  while 
in  New-York  city  the  mercury  stood  at 
— 6°.  Observations  at  six  places  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania,  ranging  from  — 13° 
to— 32°,  in  Philadelphia  —6°,  in  Pittsburg 
— 4°.  George  Bartlett. 

Smith/ktd,  R.  I ,  April  15.  1847. 


[Highly  interesting  remarks  to  planters 
of  fruit  trees,  to  which  any  observing  per- 
son may  add  an  abundance  of  additional 
testimony.  While  we  write,  the  peach 
trees  in  all  the  neighborhood  around  us  are 
profusely  in  blossom,  and  promise  the  finest 
crops — with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley lying  along  a  stream  of  water,  a  couple 
of  miles  distant.  The  level  of  this  valley 
is  not  more  than  fifty  or  eighty  feet  below 
that  of  the  country  about  it,  yet  the  buds  of 
the  peach  trees  within  it  are  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO   MAKE   A  PARADISE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


[We  have  been  requested  by  a  friend,  to  re- 
print in  the  Horticulturist,  the  following  es- 
say, from  the  inimitable  pen  of  the  author 
of  "  Letters  frovi  tinder  a  Bridge.'''  There 
are  many  citizens  who  retire  into  the  coun- 
try, and  fancy  that  the  numberless  cares  of 
a  large  "  country  place  "  are  only  a  kind  of 
Arcadian  child's  play.  There  are  many  too, 
who  do  not  know  that  all  they  really  want 


in  country  life,  are  not  its  business  and 
cares,  but  its  beauty  and  its  retirement  ;  no! 
a  great  landed  estate,  and  great  personal 
slavery,  but  a  simple  residence,  tasteful,  ad- 
mirably situated,  and  which  will,  in  a  good 
degree,  take  care  of  itself.  Nothing,  we 
venture  to  say,  has  ever  been  written,  that 
so  exactly  strikes  the  actual  level  of  wants 
and  wishes  of  this  class  of  our  readers,   as 
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the  spirited    suggestions  which    follow. — 
Ed.  Horticulturist.] 


Landscape-gardening  is  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject to  expand  into  an  imaginative  article, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  men,  sitting 
amid  hot  editorials  in  a  ciiy  (the  monlii  of 
July,)  find  a  certain  facility  in  creating 
woods  and  walks,  planting  hedges  and 
hniiding  conservatories.  So  may  the  brain 
be  refreshed,  I  well  know,  even  with  the 
smell  of  printing  ink  in  the  nostrils.  But 
Inndr^cnpe  gardening,  as  within  the  reach  of 
the  small  fanner  people,  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  to  be  managed  (as  brain-garden- 
ing need  not  be,  to  be  sure)  with  economy 
and  moderation.  Tell  us  in  the  quarterlies, 
if  you  will,  what  a  man  may  do  with  a 
thousand  acres  and  plenty  of  monev  ;  but 
tve  will  endeavor  to  show  what  mav  be  done 
with  fifty  acres  and  a  spare  hour  in  the  eve- 
ning— hy  the  tasteful  farmer,  or  the  trades- 
man retired  on  small  means.  These  own 
their  fifty  acres  (more  or  less,)  up  to  the 
sky  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  "  dig- 
gings," and  as  nature  lets  the  tree  grow  and 
tlie  flower  expand  for  man,  without  refer- 
ence to  bis  account  at  tlie  bank,  they  have  it 
m  their  power  to  embellish,  and  most  com- 
monly, they  have  also  the  inclination.  Be- 
ginners, however,  at  this,  as  at  most  other 
things,    are    at    the    mercy    of    injudicious 


counsel,  and  few  books  can  be  more  expen- 
sively misapplied,  than  the  treatises  on  land- 
scape-gardening. 

The  most  intense  and  sincere  lovers  of  the 
country,  are  citizens  who  have  fled  to  rural 
life  in  middle  age,  and  old  travellers  who 
are  weary,  heart  and  foot,  and  long  for  shel- 
ter and  rest.  Both  these  classes  of  men 
are  ornamental  in  their  tastes — the  first  be- 
cause the  countr3'is  his  passion,  heightened 
by  abstinence  ;  and  the  latter,  because  he 
reniembers  the  secluded  and  sweet  spots  he 
has  crossed  in  travel,  and  yearns  for  some- 
thing that  resembles  them,  of  his  own.  To 
begin  at  the  br-ginning,  I  will  suppose  such 
a  man  as  either  of  these,  in  search  of  land 
to  purchase  and  build  upon.  His  means 
are  moderate. 

Leaving  the  climate  and  productiveness 
of  soil  out  of  the  (piestion,  the  main  things 
to  find  united,  are,  shade,  loater,  and  ineqval- 
ity  of  surfaa.  With  these  three  features  ' 
given  by  nature,  any  spot  may  be  made 
beautiful,  and  at  very  little  cost ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  purchasers  in  this  country, most 
land  is  valued  and  sold  with  little  or  no  re- 
ference to  these  or  other  capabilities  for  em- 
bell  ishmerit.  Water,  in  a  countr}'  so  laced 
with  rivers,  is  easily  found.  Yet  there  are 
hints  worth  giving,  perhaps,  obvious  as  they 
seem,  even  in  the  selection  of  water.  A 
small  and  rapid  river  is  preferable  to  a  large 
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river  or  lake.  The  Hudson,  for  instance, 
is  too  broad  to  bridge,  and  beautiful  as  the 
sites  are  upon  its  banks,  the  residents  have 
but  one  egress  and  one  drive — the  country 
behind  them.  If  they  could  cross  to  the 
other  side,  and  radiate  in  every  direction  in 
their  evening  drives,  the  villason  that  noble 
river  would  be  trebled  in  value.  One  soon  tires 
of  riding  up  and  down  one  bank  of  a  river, 
and  without  taste  for  boating,  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  soon  becomes  an  irksome 
barrier.  Very  much  the  same  remark  is 
true  of  the  borders  of  lakes,  with  the  addi- 
tional objection,  that  there  is  no  variety  to 
the  view.  A  small  bright  stream,  such  as 
hundreds  of  nameless  ones  in  these  beauti- 
ful northern  states,  spanned  by  bridges,  at 
every  half  mile,  followed  always  by  the 
roads,  which  naturally  seek  the  level,  and 
winding  into  picturesque  surprises,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  continually,  is  in  it- 
self, an  ever-renewing  poem,  crowded  with 
changeable  pictures,  and  every  day  tempt- 
ing you  to  follow  or  trace  back  its  bright 
current.  Small  rivers,  again,  insure  to  a 
degree  the  other  two  requisites — shade 
and  inequality  of  surface — the  interval  be- 
ing proportionably  narrow,  and  backed  b)^ 
slopes  and  alluvial  soil,  usually  producing 
the  various  nut  and  maple  trees,  which,  for 
their  fruit  and  sap,  have  been  spared  by  the 
inexorable  axes  of  the  first  settlers.  If 
there  is  any  land  in  the  country,  the  price 
of  which  is  raised  from  the  supposed  desi- 
rableness of  the  site,  it  is  upon  the  lakes 
and  larger  rivers,  leaving  the  smaller  rivers, 
fortunately  still  within  the  scale  of  the  peo- 
ple's means. 

One  more  word  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
spot.  The  rivers  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  those  of  older  countries,  are  variable 
in  their  quantity  of  water.  The  baT)ks  of 
many  of  the  most  picturesque,  present,  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  we  most  wish 
it  otherwise  (in  the  sultry  heats  of  August 
and  September),  bared  rocks  or  beds  of  ooze, 
while  the  streani  runs  sluggishly  and  unin- 
vitingly  between.  Those  which  are  fed 
principally  by  springs,  however,  are  less  lia- 
ble to  the  effects  of  drouth  than  those 
which  are  the  outlets  of  large  bodies  of 
water ;  and  indeed,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence in  rivers  in  this  respect,  depending  on 
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the  degree  in  which  their  courses  are  sha- 
ded, and  other  causes.  It  will  be  safest, 
consequently,  to  select  a  site  in  August, 
when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  preferring, 
of  course,  a  bold  and  high  bank  as  a  pro- 
tection against  freshets  and  flood-wood.  The 
remotest  chance  of  a  war  with  water,  dam- 
ming against  wash  and  floods,  fills  an  old 
settler  with  economical  alarm. 

It  was  doubtless  a  "  small  chore  "  for  the 
deluge  to  heave  up  a  mound  or  slope  a  bank, 
but  with  one  spade  at  a  dollar  a  day,  the 
moving  of  earth  is  a  discouraging  job,  and 
in  selecting  a  place  to  live,  it  is  well  to  be 
apprized  what  diggings  may  become  neces- 
sary, and  how  your  hay  and  water,  wood, 
visiters,  and  lumber  generally,  are  to  come 
and  go.  A  man's  first  fancy  is  commonly 
to  build  on  a  hill ;  but  as  he  lives  on,  year 
after  year,  he  would  like  his  house  lower 
and  lower,  till,  if  the  fairies  had  done  it 
for  him  at  each  succeeding  wish,  he  would 
trouble  them  at  last  to  dig  his  cellar  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  hard  mounting  a  hill  dailj-, 
with  tired  horses,  and  it  is  dangerous  driv- 
ing down  with  full  bellied  ones  from  the 
stable-door,  and  your  friends  deduct  from 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  the  inconve- 
nience of  ascending  and  descending.  The 
view,  for  which  you  build  high,  you  soon 
discover  is  not  daily  bread,  but  an  occasion- 
al treat,  more  worth,  as  well  as  better  liked, 
for  the  walk  to  get  it,  and  (you  have  select- 
ed your  site,  of  course,  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure) a  good  stiff  hill  at  yonr  back,  nine 
months  in  the  year,  saves  several  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  sundry  chimney-tops, 
barn  roof^,  and  other  furniture,  peripatetic 
in  a  tempest.  Then  your  hill-road  washes 
with  the  rains,  and  needs  continual  mend- 
ing, and  the  dweller  on  the  hill  needs  one 
more  horse  and  two  more  oxen,  than  the 
dweller  in  the  valley.  One  thing  more. 
There  rises  a  night-mist  (never  unwhole- 
some from  running  water),  which  protects 
fruit  trees  from  frost  to  a  certain  level  above 
the  river,  at  certain  critical  seasons,  and  so 
ends  the  reasons  for  building  low. 

I  am  supposing  all  along,  dear  reader, 
that  you  have  had  no  experience  of  country 
life,  but  that  sick  of  a  number  in  a  brick 
block,  or  (if  a  traveller)  weary  of  the  "per- 
petual flow  of  people,"  you  want  a  patch  of 
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the  globe's  surface  to  yourself,  and  room 
enough  to  scream,  let  oifchanipagno-corks, 
or  throw  stones,  without  disturbance  to  your 
neighbor.  The  intense  yearning  for  this 
degree  of  liberty  has  led  some  seekers  after 
the  pastoral  ratlier  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness than  was  necessary  ;  and  while  writing 
on  the  subject  of  a  selection  of  rural  sites, 
it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  specify  the  de- 
sirable degree  of  neighborhood. 

In  your  own  person,  probably,  you  do  not 
combine  blacksmith,  carpenter,  tinman,  gro- 
cer, apothecary,  wet-nurse,  dry-nurse,  wash- 
erwoman, and  doctor.  Shoes  and  clothes 
can  wait  your  convenience  for  mending; 
but  the  little  necessities  supplied  by  the 
above  list  of  vocations  are  rather  impera- 
tive, and  they  can  only  be  ministered  to  in 
any  degree  of  coniforlable  perfection,  by  a 
village  of  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
Two  or  three  miles  is  far  enough  to  send 
your  horse  to  be  shod,  and  far  enough  to 
send  for  doctor  of  washerAvoman,  and  half 
the  distance  would  be  better,  if  there  was 
no  prospect  of  tlie  extension  of  the  village 
limits.  But  the  common  diameter  of  idle 
boys'  rambles  is  a  mile  out  of  the  village, 
and  to  be  just  beyond  that  is  very  necessa- 
ry, if  you  care  for  plums  and  apples.  The 
church  bell  should  be  within  hearing, 
and  it  is  mellowed  deliciously  by  a  mile  or 
two  of  hill  and  dale,  and  your  wife  will 
probably  belong  to  a  "sewing-circle,"  to 
which  it  is  very  much  for  her  health  to 
walk,  especially  if  the  horse  is  wanted  for 
plowing.  This  suggests  to  me  another 
point  which  I  had  nearly  overlooked. 

The  farmer  pretends  to  no  "  gentility  ;"  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  therefore,  that 
neighbors  are  a  luxury,  both  expensive  and 
inconvenient.  The  necessity  you  feel  for 
society,  of  course,  will  modify  very  much 
the  just-stated  considerations  on  the  subject 
of  vicinage.  He  who  has  lived  only  in 
towns,  or  passed  his  life  (as  travellers  do) 
cnly  as  a  receiver  of  hospitatity,  is  little 
aware  of  the  difference  between  a  country 
and  city  call,  or  betAveen  receiving  a  visit 
and  paying  one.  In  town,  "  not  at  home," 
in  any  of  its  shapes,  is  a  great  preserA-^er  of 
personal  libert}',  and  gives  no  offence.  In 
the  country,  you  are  "  at  home,"  loill-yoy, 
nill-you.     As   a   stranger   paying    a   visit. 


,  you  choose  the  time    most   convenient    to 
I  yourself,  and  abridge  the  call  at   jileasure. 
I  In  your  own  liousc,  the  visiter  may  find  you 
j  at  a  very  inconvenient  hour,  stay  a  very  in- 
j  convenient  time,  and  as  you  have  no  liberly 
I  to  deny  yourself  at  your  country  door,  it  jnay 
j  (or  may  not,  I  say,  according  to  your  taste) 
i  be  a  considerable  evil.     This  point   should 
I  be  Avell  settled,  however,  before  you  deter- 
I  mine  your  distance   from    a   closely-settled 
i  neighborhood,  for  many  a  man  would  rather 
send  his  horse  two  miles  farther  to  be  shod 
I  than  live  Avithin  the  convenience  of  "  socia- 
ble neighbors,"     A  resident   in  a  city,  by- 
I  the-way  (and   it  is  a  point  Avhich  should  be 
kept  in  mind   by  the  retiring  metrojiolitan) 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  neighbors.     He 
has  friends,  chosen  or  made  by  similarity  of 
pursuit,  congeniality  of  taste,  or    accident, 
which  might  have  been   left    unimproved. 
His  literal  neighbors  he  knows  by  name — if 
they  keep  a  brass  plate,  but   they  are  con- 
tented to  know  as  little  of  him,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance ends,  Avithout   offence,    in    the 
perusal    of  the  name   and  number  on   the 
door.     In  the  city  you  pick  your  friends.     In 
the  country  you  "take  them  in  the  lump." 
True,  country  neighbors   are    almost    al- 
Avays    desirable    acquaintances — simple    in 
their  habits,  and  pure  in  their  morals    and 
conversation.     But  this  letter   is  addressed 
to  men  retiring  from  the    Avorld,  who    look 
forward  to   the   undisturbed    enjoyment    of 
trees  and  fields,  avIio  expect  life  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  enjoyment  of  deAV  at  morn,  shade 
at  noon,  and  the  glory  of  sunset  and   star- 
light, and  Avho  consider  the  complete  repose 
of  the  articulating  organs,  and  release  from 
oppressive  and  unmeaning  social  observan- 
ces, as  the   fruition   of  Paradise.     To  men 
who  have  experience  or  philosophy  enough 
to  have  reduced  life  to  this,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  distance  of  five  miles  from  any  vil- 
lage or  any  family  with    groAvn-up    daugh- 
ters.    In  my  character  of  dollar,  I   may  be 
forgiven  for  remarking,  also,   that   this  de- 
gree   of  seclusion  doubles  an   income   (by 
enabling  a  man  to  live  on  half  of  it),  and  so 
freeing  the  mind  from  the  care  of  pelf,  re- 
moves the  very  gravest  of  the  obstacles  to 
happiness.     I  refer  to  no  saving  Avhich   in- 
fringes on  comfort.     The  housekeeper  Avho 
caters  for  her  OAvn   familv  in  an   unvisited 
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seclusion,  and  the  housekeeper  who  provides 
for  her  family  with  an  eye  to  the  possible  or 
probable  interruption  of  acquaintances  not 
friends,  live  at  very  different  rates  ;  gnd  the 
latter  adds  one  dish  to  the  bounty  of  the  table, 
perhaps,  but  two  to  its  vanity.  Still  more 
in  the  comfort  and  expensiveness  of  dress. 
The  natural  and  most  blissful  costume  of 
man  in  summer,  all  told,  is  shirt,  slippers, 
and  pantaloons.  The  compulsory  articles 
of  coat,  suspenders,  waistcoat,  and  cravat 
(gloves  would  be  ridiculous),  are  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  chance  of  visiters,  as  is  also, 
probably  some  dollars'  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  hat. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  a  bad  hat 
(one  you  can  sit  upon,  or  water  your  horse 
from,  or  bide  the  storm  in,  without  remorse), 
nor  of  the  luxury  of  having  half  a  dozen, 
which  you  do  when  they  are  cheap,  and  so 
saving  the  mental  burthen  of  retaining  the 
geography  of  an  article  so  easily  mislaid. 
A  man  is  a  slave  to  anything  on  his  person 
he  is  afraid  to  spoil — a  slave  (if  he  is  not 
rich,  as  we  are  not,  dear  reader  !)  to  any  costly 
habiliment  whatever.  The  trees  nod  no  less 
graciously  (it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,) 
because  one's  trousers  are  of  a  rational  vol- 
ume over  the  portion  most  tried  by  a  seden- 
tary man,  nor  because  one's  hat  is  of  an 
equivocal  shape — having  served  as  a  non- 
conductor between  a  wet  log  and  its  propri- 
etor ;  but  ladies  do — and  especially  country 
ladies  ;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  there  is 
enough  of  the  leaven  of  youth,  even  in  phi- 
losophers, to  make  them  unwilling  to  ap- 
pear to  positive  disadvantage,  and  unless 
you  are  quite  at  your  ease  as  to  even  the 
ridiculous  shabbiness  of  your  outer  man, 
there  is  no  liberty — no  economical  liberty,  I 
mean — in  rural  life.  Do  not  mislead  your- 
self, dear  reader  !  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  a  Spanish  sombrero,  a  pair  of  large 
French  trousers  plaited  over  the  hips,  a 
well  made  English  shoe,  and  a  handsome 
checked  shirt,  form  as  easy  a  costume  for 
the  country  as  philosopher  could  desire. 
But  I  write  for  men  who  must  attain  the 
same  comfort  in  a  shirt  of  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent description,  trousers,  oftenest,  that 
have  seen  service  as  tights,  and  show  a 
fresher  dye  in  the  seams,  a  hat,  price  twen-  | 


ty-five  cents,  (by  the  dozen,)  and  shoes  of 
a  remediless  capriciousness  of  outline. 

I  acknowledge  that  such  a  costume  is  a 
liberty  with  daylight,  which  should  only  be 
taken  within  one's  own  fence,  and  that  it  is 
a  misfortune  to  be  surprised  in  it  by  a  stran- 
ger, even  there.  But  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
the  obligations  of  country  neighborhood  as 
to  dress  and  table,  and  the  expediency  of 
securing  the  degree  of  liberty  which  may 
be  desired,  by  a  barrier  of  distance.  Socia- 
ble country  neighbors,  as  I  said  before,  are 
a  luxury,  but  they  are  certainly  an  expen- 
sive one.  Judging  by  data  within  my 
reach,  I  should  say  that  a  man  who  could 
live  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with- 
in a  mile  of  a  sociable  village,  could  have 
the  same  personal  comforts  at  ten  miles  dis- 
tance for  half  the  money.  He  numbers,  say 
fifteen  families,  in  his  acquaintance,  and  of 
course  pays  at  a  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  fami- 
ly for  their  gratification.  Now  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  would  not  rather  have  the 
money  in  board  fence  or  Berkshire  hogs. 
You  may  like  society,  and  yet  not  like  it  at 
such  a  high  price.  Or  (but  this  would  lead 
me  to  another  subject)  you  may  prefer  so- 
ciety in  a  lump  ;  and  with  a  house  full  of 
friends  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  live 
in  contemplative  and  economical  solitude 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  And  this  latter 
plan  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend,  more 
particularly  to  students  and  authors. 

Touching  "  grounds."  The  first  impulses 
of  taste  are  dangerous  to  follow,  no  less 
from  their  blindness  to  unforseen  combina- 
tions, than  from  their  expensiveness.  In 
placing  your  house  as  far  from  the  public 
road  as  possible  (and  a  considerable  distance 
from  dust  and  intrusion,  seems  at  first  a  sine 
qua  7ion)  you  entail  upon  yourself  a  very 
costly  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  private 
road,  which  of  course  must  be  nicely  grav- 
elled and  nicely  kept.  A  walk  or  drive, 
within  }-our  gate,  which  is  not  hard  and 
free  from  weeds,  is  as  objectionable  as  an 
untidy  white  dress  upon  a  lady,  and  she 
would  be  better  clad  in  russet,  your  road 
were  better  covered  with  grass.  I  may  as 
well  say  that  a  hundred  yards  of  gravel- 
walk,  properly  "  sccred,"  weeded,  and  roll 
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ed,  will  cost  five  dollars  a  month — a  man's 
labor  reckoned  at  the  present  usage.  Now 
no  person  for  whom  this  letter  is  written, 
can  adbrd  to  keep  more  than  one  man  ser- 
vant for  "  chores."  A  hundred  yards  of 
gfravel-walk,  therefore,  employing  half  his 
lime,  you  can  easily  calculate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  remainder,  upon  the  flower-gar- 
den, kitchen  garden,  wood-shed,  stable,  and 
piggery.  (The  female  "  help"  should  milk 
if  I  died  for  it  !)  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
fifty  yards  from  the  road  is  far  enough,  and 
twenty  a  more  prudent  distance,  thouoh,  in 
the  latter  case,  an  impervious  screen  of 
shrubbery  along  your  outer  fence  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  matter  of  gravel-walks  embraces  sev- 
eral points  of  rural  comfort,  and,  to  do 
without  them,  you  must  have  no  young  la- 
dies in  your  ac(]naintance,  and  especially, 
no  5'oung  gentlemen  from  the  cities.  It 
may  not  have  occurred  to  you  ii  your  side- 
walk life,  that  the  dew  falls  in  the  coimtry 
with  tolerable  regularity  ;  and  that,  from 
sundown  to  ten  in  the  forenoon,  you  are  as 
much  insulated  in  a  cottage  surrounded 
with  high  grass,  as  on  a  rock  surrounded 
wiih  forty  fathom  water, — shod  a  la  mode, 
I  mean.  People  talk  of  being  "  pent  up  in 
a  cily,"with  perhaps  twenty  miles  of  flagged 
sidewalk  extending  from  their  door-stone  ! 
They  are  apt  to  draw  a  contrast,  favorable 
to  the  liberty  of  cities,  however,  if  they 
come  thinly  shod  to  the  country,  ^md  must 
either  wade  in  the  grass  or  stumble  through 
the  ruts  of  a  dusty  road.  If  you  wish  to 
see  bodies  acted  on  by  an  "  exhausted  re- 
ceiver," (giving  out  their  "  airs"  of  course,) 
shut  up  your  young  city  friends  in  a  coun- 
try coltao-e,  by  the  compulsion  of  wet  grass 
and  muddy  highways.  Better  gravel  your 
whole  farm,  you  say.  But  liaving  reduced 
you  to  this  point  of  horror,  you  are  prepared 
to  listen  without  contempt,  while  I  suggest 
two  humble  succedayiea. 

First :  On  receiving  intimation  of  a  pro- 
bable visit  from  a  city  friend,  write  by  re- 
turn of  post  for  the  size  of  her  foot  (or  Jiis.) 
Provide  immediately  a  pair  of  India-rubber 
shoes  of  the  corresponding  number,  and  on 
the  morning  after  your  friend's  arrival,  be 
ready  with  them  at  the  first  horrified  with- 
drawal of  the  damp   foot    from    the    grass. 


Your  shoes  may  cost  you  a  dollar  a  pair, 
but  if  your  visiters  are  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  season,  it  is  a  saving  of  fifty 
per  cent,  at  least,  in  graveling  and  weeding. 

Or,  Second  :  Enclose  the  two  or  three  acres 
immediately  about  your  house  with  a  ring 
fence,  and  pasture  within  it  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  They  are  clean  and  picturesque, (your 
dog  should  be  taught  to  keep  them  from  the 
doors  and  porticoes,)  and  by  feeding  down 
the  grass  to  a  continual  greensward,  they 
give  the  dew  a  chance  to  dry  off  early  and 
enlarge  your  cottage  "  liberties"  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  browsings. 

I  may  as  well  add,  by  the  way,  that  a 
W'alk  with  the  sod  simply  taken  oil',  is,  in 
this  climate,  dry  enough,  except  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  heavy  rain  ;  and  besides  the 
original  saving  in  gravel,  it  is  kept  clean 
with  a  quarter  of  the  trouble.  A  weed  im- 
bedded in  stones  is  a  much  more  obstinate 
customer  than  a  score  of  them  sliced  from 
the  smooth  ground.  At  any  rate,  out  with 
them  !  A  neglected  walk  indicates  that 
w^orst  of  country  diseases,  a  mind  grown 
slovenly  and  slip-slop  !  Your  house  may 
go  unpainted,  and  your  dress  (with  one  ex- 
ception) submit  to  the  course  of  events — 
but  be  scrupulous  in  the  whiteness  of  your 
linen,  tenacious  of  the  neatness  of  your 
gravel-walks  ;  and,  while  these  points  hold, 
you  are  at  a  redeemable  remove  from  the 
lapse,  (fatally  prone  and  easy,)  into  barba- 
rianism  and  misanthropy. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of 
grounds,  let  me  lay  before  the  reader  my 
favorite  idea  of  a  cottage — not  a  cottage 
ornee,  but  a  cottage  insoucieuse,  if  I  may 
coin  a  phrase.  In  the  valley  of  Sweet  Wa- 
ters, on  the  banks  of  the  Barbyses,  there 
stands  a  small  pleasure  palace  of  the  sul- 
tan, which  looks  as  if  it  was  dropped  into 
the  creen  lap  of  nature,  like  a  jewel-case  on 
a  birth-da}',  with  neither  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  bestower,  nor  disturbance  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver.  From  the  balcony's 
foot  on  every  side,  extends  an  unbroken  sod 
to  the  horizon.  Gigantic  trees  shadow  the 
grass  here  and  there,  and  an  enormous  mar- 
ble vase,  carved  in  imitation  of  a  sea-shell, 
turns  the  silver  Barbyses  in  a  curious  cas- 
cade over  its  lip  ;  but  else,  it  is  all  Nature's 
iap,  Avith  its  bauble  resting  in  velvet — no 
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gardens,  no  fences,  no  walls,  no  shrubbe- 
ries— a  beautiful  valley  with  the  sky  rest- 
ing on  its  rim,  and  nothing  in  it  save  one 
fairy  palace.  The  simplicity  of  the  thing 
enchanted  me,  and,  in  all  my  yearnings  af- 
ter rural  seclusion,  this  vision  of  old  travel 
has,  more  or  le^s,  colored  my  fancy.  You 
see  what  I  mean,  with  half  an  eye.  Gar- 
dens are  beautiful,  shrubheries  ornamental, 
summer-houses  and  alleys,  and  gravelled 
paths,  all  delightful — but  they  are,  each  and 
all,  taxes — heavy  taxes  on  mind,  time,  and 
"  dollar."  Perhaps  you  like  them.  Perhaps 
you  Avant  the  occupation.  But  soiyie  men  of 
small  means,  like  a  contemplative  idleness 
in  the  country.  Some  men's  time  never 
hangs  heavily  under  a  tree.  Some  men 
like  to  lock  their  doors  (or  to  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so,)  and  be  gone  for  a  month,  without 
dread  of  gardens  plundered,  flowers  trod 
down,  shrubs  browsed  off  by  cattle.  Some 
men  like  nothing  out  of  doors  but  that 
which  can  take  care  of  itself — the  side  of  a 
house  or  a  forest-tree,  or  an  eld  horse  in 
a  pasture.  These  men,  too,  like  that  which 
is  beautiful,  and  for  such  I  draw  this  pic- 
ture of  the  cottage  insoudeuse.  What  more 
simply  elegant  than  a  pretty   structure  in 


the  lap  of  a  green  dell !  What  more  con- 
venient !  What  so  economical  !  Sheep 
(we  may  "  return  to  muttons")  are  cheaper 
"  help"  than  men,  and  if  they  do  not  keep 
your  greensward  so  brightly  mown,  they 
crop  it  faithfully  and  turn  the  crop  to  better 
account.  The  only  rule  of  perfect  indepen- 
dence in  the  country,  is  to  make  no  "  im- 
provement" which  requires  more  attention 
than  the  making.  So — you  are  at  liberty 
to  take  your  wife  to  the  springs.  So — you 
join  a  coterie  at  Niagara  at  a  letter's  warn- 
ing. So — you  can  spend  a  Avinter  in  Italy 
without  leaving  half  your  income  to  servants 
who  keep  house  at  home.  So — you  can 
sleep  Avithout  dread  of  hail-storms  on  your 
graperies  or  green-houses,  without  blun- 
derbuss for  depredators  of  fruit,  without 
distress  at  slugs,  cut-worms,  drouth,  or 
breachy  cattle.  Nature  is  prodigal  of  flow- 
ers, grapes  are  cheaper  bought  than  raised, 
fruit  idem,  butter  idem  (though  you  may'nt 
think  so,)  and  as  for  amusement — the  man 
who  can  not  find  it  between  driving,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  strolling,  and  reading,  (to 
say  nothing  of  less  selfish  pleasures,)  has 
no  busirfess  in  the  country.  He  should  go 
back  to  town. 
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BY   S.   P.   BUCKLEY,   YATES  Co.,  N.   Y. 


There  are  many  indigenous  shrubs  and 
trees  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  never  been  cultivated,  or  but 
partially  cultivated,  in  this  country.  To  as- 
sist our  gardeners  and  amateur  florists,  who 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  bring  some  of 
them  into  general  cultivation,  we  propose. 


rist  as  being  worthy  of  cultivation,  nor  haA^e 
their  precise  localities  often  been  indicated. 
For  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  notice 
to  such  as  are  not  mentioned,  or  if  mention- 
ed, merely  named  as  varietes,  in  "  BroAvn's 
Trees  of  America;"  Ave  mean  those  species 
which  belong  to  genera  already  published 


in  a  series  of  articles,  to  describe  them,  and  \  by  Mr.  Browne,  and  Avhich  it  would  seem 


indicate  their  localities,  Avhich  Ave  have  ob- 
tained from  personal  observation  during  bo- 
tanical tours  in  various  sections  of  the  U  nited 
States.  That  they  have  been  described  in 
various  botanical  works  is  well  known  to 
every  botanist,  yet  not  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  flo- 


should   not  have  been   omitted   in  a  Avork 
professing  to  treat  of  the  trees  of  America. 

RIIODODKXDRON  PUXCTATUM. 
(Andrews,  in  Botanists'  Repository,  36.) 

Leaves  perennial,  ovafc-lanceolate,  acute 
at  both  ends,  smooth  ;  under  side  of  leaves, 
pedicels  and  calyx,  punctate,  Avith  resinous 
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dots;  flowers  in  umbellate  corymbs  ;  seg- 
ments of  cnly.x  short,  obtuse  ;  corolla  fuimcl- 
shaped  ;  lobes  ovnte ;  flowers  purple,  or 
britrht  pink,  sometimes  nearly  white  in 
shaded  situations ;  throat  punctate,  with 
{jrcen  spots  ;  capsule  elongate  ;  shrub  much 
branched,  6 -10  feet  high.  Flowers  May 
-June. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sliowy  of  our  Rho- 
dodendrons, equalling  if  not  surpassing  the 
Rhododendron  maximum,  which  is  so  highly 
prized  by  many  florists.     We  first  saw  it  at 
"  Caesar's  Head,"  on  our  route  from  Ashe- 
ville,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Table  Mountain 
in    Pickens    county,     in    South    Carolina. 
"  Caesar's  Head"   is  at  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  near  the  line  between  the  two 
above  mentioned   States.     From  this  place 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  United 
States.     The  beautiful  little  valley  of  the 
Saluda  lies  far  beneath,  beyond  which,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,' uprises 
the  wonderful  Table  Mountain  to  the  height 
of  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  with  its 
perpendicular   granitic   sides.     We    again 
found  the  R.  punctatum,  with  its  gay  purple 
and  scarlet  flowers,  on  and  near  the  base  of 
Table  Mountain,  the  ascent  of  which  is  ef- 
fected but  at   one  place,   and   then  is  not 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
stairs,  which  are  fastened  by  means  of  iron 
bolts  drilled   into   the   solid   granite.      We 
also  saw  it  in  great  abundance  in  Haber- 
sham and  Rabun  counties,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  especially  near  the  falls 
of  Tuccoa  and  Fullulah,  but  it  disappeared, 
on  re-entering  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Savannah  rivers.     Subsequently  we  saw  it 
in  the  greatest  abundance    at  the  falls  of 
Linville  river,  and  at  the  Table  Mountain 
of  Burke    county.    North    Carolina.      We 
found  it  in  cultivation  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 


Baring,  at  Flat  Rock,  Henderson  count}', 
N.  C.  It  is  cultivated  in  England,  where 
it  was  introduced  from  this  country,  in  the 
year  1786. 

RIIODODEXDUON  CATAWBIFA'SE.    Laiml 
MicHAfx,  Fl.  p.  258. 

Leaves  short  oval,  round  obtuse,  pale  be- 
neath, smooth ;  flowers  in  terminal  corym- 
bose umbels  ;  seg:ments  of  the  calyx  oblong- 
elongate  ;  corolla  campanulate ;  flowers 
purple.  Shrub  3-5  feet  high  ;  flowers 
June  -July.  Resembles  R.  maximum,  but 
is  different  from  it  in  the  narrower  and 
longer  segments  of  its  calyx  and  its  obtuse 
and  shorter  leaves.  On  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  northwest  portion  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, it  is  often  found  accompanying  the 
Rhododendron  maximum,  from  Avhich  it 
would  not  be  distinguished  by  an  ordinary 
observer.  The  top  of  the  Roan  Mountain, 
of  Yancey  county,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
State,  (6038  feet)  about  the  middle  of  June, 
or  a  few  days  previous,  assumes  a  gay  and 
beautiful  appearance,  from  scattered  groups 
of  the  then  flowering  Rhododendron  cataw- 
biense  upon  its  grassy  and  prairie-like  sum- 
mit. 

Pursh  has  described  three  varieties  of 
Rhododendron  maximum.  The  first  va- 
riety, roseum,  he  distinguishes  as  having 
leaves  oblong  elliptical,  convex,  obtuse  at 
the  base;  beneath  whitish  or  ferruginous; 
segments  of  the  corolla  subrotund ;  style 
longer  than  the  stamens ;  flowers  rose-white. 
Second  variety,  album,  has  leaves  cuneate 
lanceolate,  plane,  almost  acute  at  the  base, 
pale  beneath  ;  segments  of  corolla  rotund 
oblong  ;  style  scarcely  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  flowers  small,  w-hite.  This  has  been 
made  a  distinct  species,  R.  Purshii,  by'G. 
Don,  in  Gen.  Syst.  3,  p.  843,  ex  Decandolle, 
vol.  7,  p.  723. 

Third    variety,    purpurmm,    very    tall  ; 
leaves  large,  oblong  elliptical,  plane  and  ob- 
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tuse  at  llie  base,  both  sides  green  ;  segments 
of  corolla  oblong,  obtuse  ;  style  little  longer 
than  the  stamens  ;  flowers  purple.  This 
has  also  been  made  a  distinct  species  by  G. 
Don,  see  DecandoUe,  vol.  7,  p.  722. 

We  think  the  above  are  mere  varieties 
of  Rhododendro7i  viaxAmum,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  include  them  under  that 
species,  by  varying  and  extending  the  de- 
scription. In  extensive  explorations  of  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
we  could  never  distinguish  any  specific  dif- 
ference in  the  varied  forms  assumed  by  R. 
maximum ;  they  all  seem  to  pass  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  each  other,  yet  all 
conforming  to  one  general  type.  That  this 
species  should  vary  in  its  appearance  is  natu- 
ral, since  it  is  found  upon  the  banks  of 
streams  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
their  extreme  summit,  where  it  becomes 
dwarfish. 

The  var.  purpureiim,  Pursh  says,  "  occu- 
pies the  borders  of  lakes  on  high  mountains, 
and  grows  to  an  immense  size ;  its  stem  is 
often  found  eighteen  inches  and  more  in 
diameter,  and  its  foliage  triple  the  size  of 
any  other  species."  This  has  been  copied 
by  various  succeeding  authors,  and  Mr. 
Browne,  in  his  Trees  of  America,  p.  360, 
remarks  that  "  it  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  on  the  highest  mountains,  near 
lakes,  Avhere  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  flowering  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Jiuie.''  We  are  confident  there  are  no 
lakes,  either  on  or  among  the  niounatins 
of  Carolina ;  but  of  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  can  not  speak  with  such  con- 
fidence ;  yet  we  never  saw  a  mountain 
lake  there,  nor  Pursh's  large  Rhododendron, 
but  he  probably  found  it  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  or  perhaps  Virginia. 
Besides  the  foregoing  perennial  leaved  spe- 


cies, there  is  the  dwarf  R.  Iwppon'xcum, 
growing  on  the  White  Mountains  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  the  high  mountains  in  Es- 
sex county,  in  this  State,  (N.  Y.)  There 
is  also  another  species,  the  R.  macropkyl- 
lum,  or  the  Large-leaved  Rhododendron, 
which  was  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, by  Menzies. 

RHODODENDRON  NUDIFLORUM.    Wild  Honeysuckle. 

(TOEREY.) 

Leaves  deciduous,  obovate-lanceolate  and 
oblong-lanceolate;  flowers  slightly  viscid, 
corymbose ;  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than 
the  lobes;  stamens  much  exserted  ;  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters,  appearing  b«»fore  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded  ;  corolla  pink  or 
rose  colour  ;  calyx  hairy  and  short.  Azalea 
midlflorum  of  many  old  authors.  Woods  and 
banks  of  streams;  common  in  the  northern 
and  western  States,  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

It  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is 
truly  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  fragrant  flowers 
which  expand  in  April  and  May.  There 
are  eleven  varieties  of  this  species  in  culti- 
vation in  England,  which  are  enumerated 
by  Loudon. 

RHODODENDRON  VISCOSUM.    ^Vl^i^e  Wild  HoneysttckU. 
(Tokrey) 

Leaves  oblong  lanceolate  and  obovate; 
flowers  very  viscid  ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
twice  as  long  as  the  lobes,  and  stamens 
slightly  exserted.  Azalea  viscosa  of  some 
authors,  now  generally  referred  to  Rhodo- 
dendron. A  shrub  4-6  feet  high,  with 
numerous  spreading  branches  near  the  top ; 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  very  fragrant ; 
corolla  white  ;  calyx  hirsute,  small ;  flowers 
June -July.  This  very  fragrant  species 
occurs  frequently  in  the  southern  part  of 
New- York,  on  Long-Island,  and  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Pennsylvania,  in  moist  places  and 
woodlands.  An  excellent  figure  of  it  is 
given  by  Torrey  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Slate  of  New-York. 
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RHODODENDRON  CALKNDLLACELM. 

(TORBEY.) 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  pubescent  or 
hirsute  on  both  sides  ;  flowers  large,  not 
viscid;  segments  of  calyx  oblong;  tube  of 
the  corolla  shorter  than  the  segments. 
Shrub  about  six  feet  high,  much  branched  ; 
flowers  vary  from  a  bright  flame  colour  to  a 
deep  yellow  ;  and  many  varieties  of  it  have 
been  indicated,  some  of  which  are  hybrids, 
between  this  and  other  species,  arising  from 
cultivation.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
England.  It  is  common  among  and  on  the 
Allegany  mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia.  Its  bright  flowers  give  the  moun- 
tains a  beautiful  appearance  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  It  flowers  in 
May  in  Georgia,  and  in  June  in  Virginia. 
Pursh  says,  "  it  is,  without  exception,  the 
handsomest  shrub  in  North  America." 

RHODODENDRON  NITIDA.     Shining  Honeysuckle. 
ToRR.  Fl.  1  p.,  425. 

Branches  smooth,  leaves  small,  oblanceo- 
late,  slightly  mucronate,  coriaceous,  both 
sides  smooth,  above  shining ;  nerve  beneath 
setaceous,  margin  revolute,  ciliate  ;  corymb 
leafy ;  calyx  segments  short ;  tube  of  co- 
rolla glandular,  pilose,  longer  than  the 
lobes ;  filaments  much  exserted.  Azalea 
nitida.  (Pursh  1,  p.  153.)  Shrub  4  to  6 
feet  high.  Flowers  fragrant,  white,  tinged 
■with  red.  Those  newly  formed  parts  of  the 
stem  near  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  glan- 
dular hispid.  Flowers  in  July.  We  col- 
lected specimens  of  this  shrub,  in  woods 
and  boggy  places,  near  Flat  Rock  in  Hen- 
derson county,  North  Carolina.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  England,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  this  country,  1812. 

Pursh  describes  several  other  species, 
viz  :  Azalea  arhorescens,  now^  R.  arlorescens 
of  Torrey  and  others.  This  species  is  said 
by  Pursh  to  grow  on  the  blue  mountains  of 


Pennsylvania.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  16 
or  20  feet  on  rivulets.  We  believe  it  has 
not  been  introduced  into  England,  nor  found 
in  its  native  place  by  any  subsequent  bota- 
nist. The  following  is  from  Pursh's  Flora  : 
"  This  beautiful  species  has  to  my  knowl- 
edge, not  yet  been  introduced  into  gardens. 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Bartram,  near 
Philadelphia,  whose  father  introduced  it 
many  years  ago.  It  rises  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high,  and  forms  with  its  elegant  foli- 
age, and  large  abundant  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, the  finest  ornamental  shrub  I  know. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  species ;  the  scales  of  the 
flower-buds  are  larger,  yellowish  brown, 
surrounded  with  fringed  white  border." 

The  following  species  are  also  enumera- 
ted by  authors,  as  growing  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  viz  ;  jK.  glauca,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  viscosa  ;  Ji.  canescens, 
which  "  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  low- 
er Carolina,"  and  will  perhaps  prove  to  be 
a  mere  variety.  Ji.  mcdiflora,  R.  bicolor, 
said  to  grow  in  sterile,  sandy  hills,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  and  R.  hispidum,  which 
Torrey  says,  is  scarcely  distinct  from  R.  vis- 
cosum. 

The  Rhodora,  which  is  cultivated  in  some 
gardens,  and  is  found  growing  native  in 
Vermont,  near  Brattleboro  and  Guildhall, 
is  now  referred  to  Rhododendron,  and  called 
Ji.  rhodora.  We  believe  the  foregoing,  in- 
clude all  the  Rhododendrons  which  have 
been  found  growing  native  in  the  United 
States,  whose  splendid  flowers  render  the 
mountain  scenery  of  the  southern  Allega- 
nies  so  delightful  during  the  early  part  of 
summer.  'Tis  true  the  travelling  botanist 
and  hunter,  will  there  often  find  their  course 
impeded,  or  stopped,  by  the  almost  impene- 
trable thickets  of  Rhododendron  (Laurel.) 
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After  crawling  beneath  them,  or  climbing 
over  their  tops,  and  having  his  clothes  torn, 
he  may  perhaps  wish  the  "  Laurels"  less 
numerous.  Ail  our  Azaleas  are  now  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Rhododendron,  except- 
ting  Azalea  procumbens, 

RHUS   COTINOIDES. 

Leaves  oblong  ovate,  or  ovate  lanceolate, 
entire  ;  part  of  the  flowers  abortive  ;  pedicels 
at  length  elongated,  and  clothed  with  long 
shaggy  hairs  ;  flowers  bright  green  ;  pani- 
cles terminal,  scarcely  exceeding  in  length 
the  leaves ;  segments  of  cal3'^x  acute,  and 
shorter  than  the  petals  ;  petals  oblong 
ovate,  obtuse.  Tree,  twenty-five  to  forty 
feet  high  ;  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large 
branches  rough,  resembling  that  of  the  com- 
mon locust,  (^Robinia  pseudacacia')  ;  leaves 
large,  very  smooth,  often  6  —  8  inches  long, 
and  3—4  inches  wide.  Branches  when 
first  broken,  emit  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
are  probably  poisonous  to  some  persons, 
judging  from  the  burning  sensation  which 
ihey  gave  our  hands  ;  which  have  never 
been  poisoned  by  any  species  of  Rhus. 
Flowers  April.  R.  Cotinoides,  Nuttal  in 
Herb.  Acad.  Philad.,but  not  described.  R. 
Cotmus,  Torr.  and  Gray's  Fl.  1,  p.  216. 
Mr.  Nuttall  discovered  it  on  the  high  rocky 
banks  of  the  Grand  river,  Arkansas,  in  fruit 
only.  We  found  numerous  small  trees  of 
this  species,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  road  side,  3  miles  from  Ditto's  land- 
ing, on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  about  10 
miles  from  Huntsville,  in  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama. Again  twelve  miles  from  Huntsville, 
on  the  route  to  Winchester,  in  Tennessee, 
we  found  it  in  flower,  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  about  three  miles  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bailus,  with  whom  we  had  staid  the 


preceding  night,  and  started  next  morning 
on  foot  to  visit  the  nearest  mountain.  Here 
we  saw  trees  of  R.  cotinoides  at  least  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  about  fifty  feet 
high,  growing  near  streams,  and  in  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will,  ere  long,  be  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion.    We  found  it  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

ZAXTHOXYLUM  CAROLINIAXUM,    Lamarck. 

Prickly  Ash  of  Southern  States. 

Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate 
or  falcate-lanceolate,  petiolate,  crenately 
serrate,  glabrous  :  flowers  in  large  terminal 
umbellate  panicles;  sepals  minute;  carpels 
sessile,  generally  by  threes. 

A  small  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
2-4  inches  in  diameter,  with  few  branches, 
except  near  the  summit.  Leaves  very 
large,  and  with  the  petioles  and  branches 
of  the  tree,  armed  with  prickles  ;  the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  generally  aggregated  at  the 
summit  of  the  tree  ;  the  leaves  and  bark 
are  very  aromatic  and  pungent.  Elliott,  in 
his  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
remarks  that  it  is  apparently  confined  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  their 
North  American  Flora,  state  that  it  grows 
in  sandy  soil  near  the  sea  coast,  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  We  found 
it  very  abundant  in  the  interior  of  Alabama, 
growing  in  the  richest  prairie  soil,  by  the 
side  of  fences  and  near  swamps. 

We  think  it  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
It  is  strange  that  this  is  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Browne,  as  it  is  far  more  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  "  Trees  of  America,"  than 
the  northern  Prickly  Ash,  which  is  there 
described,  but  no  allusion  made  to  the  south- 
ern species.  S.  B.  Buckley. 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CmNESE  WISTARIA. 


THE  CHINESE  'WISTARIA. 


Our  pages  were  adorned  last  montli  with 
a  portrait  of  the  Yulan,  or  Chinese  White 
Magnolia,  the  pride  of  the  lawn  and  plea- 
sure grounds  in  April.* 

Another  hardy  twining  or  climbing  shrub, 
from  the  same  "  flowery  land,"  is  the  gem 
of  the  garden  and  shrubbery,  in  the  month 
of  May. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
vines  of  a  shrubby  character.  Its  clus- 
ters of  delicate  pale  purple  (or  French 
gray)  blossoms,  are  so  numerous  and  so 
large,  each  raceme  being  11  or  12  inches 
long,  that  they  are  highly  attractive.  Their 
perfume  is  delicious.  The  plant  is  perfect- 
ly hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  will  bear  a 
temperature  of  10  or  15°  below  zero.  It 
grows  freely  in  almost  every  soil,  and,  in  a 
deep,  rich  loam,  frequently  makes  shoots  20 
or  30  feet  long  in  a  single  season.  Its  foli- 
age is  abundant,  and  its  color  is  a  lively, 
pleasant  hue  of  green.  In  a  few  words,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Loudon,  in  thinking 
it  "  the  most  magnificent  of  all  hardy  de- 
ciduous climbers."! 

When  this  plant  was  first  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  from  China,  about  30  years 
ago,  it  was  sold  for  six  guineas  a  plant,  and 
it  was  considered  too  tender  to  bear  the 
open  air.  It  may  now  be  had  in  all  the 
large  nurseries  in  this  country,  at  from  30 

*  The  portrait  of  the  Wistaria,  intended  to  accompany  this 
article,  is  necessarily  omitted,  the  engraver  having  failed  to 
get  it  ready  in  season. — Pcb. 

t  The  Chinese  "Wistaria,  thong-h  it  will  grow  over  arbors, 
pillars,  or  in  almost  any  shape  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
train  it,  appears  to  thrive  best  when  growing  in  a  warm  sit- 
uation, such  as  the  south  side  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  There 
is  a  plant  trained  on  the  south  side  of  the  gardener's  house, 
here,  which  has  been  planted  about  12  years,  and  vvliich  now 
covers  a  large  space.  Every  year  it  has  increased  in  size,  and 
in  the  number  of  its  blossoms.  While  we  write,  (the  middle  of 
May,)  it  is  in  bloom,  and  there  are  610  clusters  of  blossoms, 
fully  expanded  on  it. 


to  50  cents  each,  and  is  found  to  be  perfect- 
ly hardy.  As  it  is  easily  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  and  requires  no  further 
than  a  slight  training  care,whcnonce  plant- 
ed ;  we  hope  to  see  it,  and  the  Double  Michi- 
gaji  Roses, — two  of  the  finest  of  hardy 
climbers  yet  known,  for  the  middle  and 
eastern  states — become  the  ornament  of 
every  rural  cottage  and  country  house  in  the 
land.  The  comparative  freedom  from  in- 
sects, the  permanency  and  vigor  of  these 
climbers,  added  to  their  great  beauty,  must 
soon  make  them  universal  favorites. 

The  genus  Wistaria,  was  named  by  Nut- 
tall,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  the 
celebrated  Philadelphia  savan. 

There  is  also  an  indigenous  species  some- 
times called  the  Glycine,  Wistaria  fnitcs- 
cens,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  south  and 
west.  Though  a  pretty  climber,  its  clusters 
of  flowers  are  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
size  of  the  Chinese  species,  and  it  is  much 
less  ornamental,  as  well  as  hardy,  in  the 
northern  states.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
later,  or  towards  midsummer. 

A  new  variet_v  of  the  Chinese  Wistaria, 
has  lately  been  brought  out  to  England,  by 
the  celebrated  collector  to  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  Fortune.  Its  blos- 
soms are  white,  and  the  effect  of  this  and 
the  purple  flowered  species  will  both  be 
benefitted,  by  planting  and  training  them 
together.  We  have  not  learned  as  yet,  of 
its  introduction  into  this  country. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  hints, 
for  making  the  Chinese  Wistaria,  a  perpet- 
ual lloomer,  in  Paxtori's  Magazine  of  Bo- 
tariy. 

"  Mr,  Knight,  of  the  exotic  nursery,  Chel- 
sea, has  a  simple  method  of  causing  this 
plant  to  flower  three  times  a  year,  by  the 
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following;  treatment.  After  the  first  flower- 
ing is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of 
May,  he  strips  ofT  all  the  leaves,  and  cuts 
ofTall  the  young  and  superfluous  shoots  which 
have  been  formed,  to  within  a  few  eyes  of 
the  stem,  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  fresh 
leaves,  and  to  flower  again  in  July  and  Au- 
gust;  and  after  this  flowering  is  over,  the 
same  process  is  repeated  of  cutting  off'  the 
leaves,  and  this  causes  it  to  flower  again  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  plant  will  naturally 
flower  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  in  the 
season  ;  but,  when  it  does,  (which  is  but 
very  seldom,)  the  flowers  are  so  very  weak, 
and  there  are  so  few  of  them,  that  it  is 
never  worth  notice  ;  whereas,  by  the  above 
simple  process,  an  abundant  succession  of 


flowers  may  be  insured  throughout  the 
whole  season.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  young 
plants,  but  only  to  those  that  are  well  es- 
tablished." 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  plants  sent  out 
from  the  nurseries,  which  appear  for  a  long 
time  after,  to  have  a  dwarfish,  stinted  habit, 
and  do  not  climb  freely.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  their  having  been  raised  from  down- 
ward or  impoverished  branches.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  instances,  to  head  the  plants 
down  to  a  single  bud,  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible,  and  to  make  the  soil  rich  and 
deep,  where  they  are  planted.  This  will 
give  them  a  vigorous  start,  and  they  will 
afterwards  maintain  a  natural  state  of  luxu- 
riance. 


THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  SYCAMORE  OR  BUTTONWOOD  TREE. 


We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who 
admire  the  Sycamore  tree.  It  is  among 
the  loftiest  and  grandest  of  forest  trees  ;  its 
extremely  rapid  growth,  and  the  abundant 
shade  it  affords,  recommend  it  to  those 
planters  whose  destiny  compels  them  to 
create  a  wood  all  anew,  on  some  naked 
spot  where  leaves  are  by  no  means  as  thick 
as  "  in  Vallambrosa's  shade  ;"  and  its  bold 
development,  in  situations  where  it  has 
room  to  grow,often  renders  it  a  very  pictu- 
resque tree. 

Then  the  plane  tree  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
(Platanus  orientalis,)  differs  from  our  na- 
tive Sycamore,  (P.  Occident  alls,)  so  slightly 
— chiefly  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer, 
in  its  rather  smaller  leaves  and  seed  vessels, 
tliat  the  American  Sycamore  may  be  said 
to  appropriate  all  the  associations  that  be- 
long to  one  of  the  most  renowned  umbra- 
geous forest  trees  of  the  old  world — the  tree 


which  Ovid  called  the  "  genial  plane,"  and 
under  which  Horace  invited  Harpinus  to 
drink  Falernian  wine  with  him.  Xerxes  the 
great,  however,  seems  to  have  been  more 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  than 
any  other  of  the  ancients — since  Herodotus 
tells  us  that,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  he 
was  so  completely  captivated  with  a  ?re- 
markably  fine  i=;pecimen  in  Lycia,  that  he 
covered  it  with  "jewels,  bracelets,  gems, 
and  infinite  riches,  belonging  to  himself 
and  his  suite.  For  some  days  he  could  not 
leave  it ;  and  when  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  part  from  it,  he  caused  a  figure  of  it  to 
be  stamped  on  a  medal,  and  continually 
wore  it  about  him."  • 

Though  we  think,  if  the  great  Persian 
could  take  a  stroll  through  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  would  behold  a  few  native 
trees,  perhaps  even  more  worthy  to  fill  the 
eye  of  so  devout  a  lover  of  the  beauty  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom  ;  and,  though  we  by  no 
means  place  the  Sycamore  in  the  first  rank 
of  forest  denizens,  yet  we  can  not  bnt  la- 
ment the  sad  condition  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears, in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

A  disease,  even  now  but  little  understood, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  south 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  has  gradually 
advanced  northward,  until  it  has  reached, 
as  we  noticed  last  season,  a  point  as  far 
north  as  Canada,  and  as  far  west  as  Buffalo, 
and  perhaps  farther. 

Its  symptoms  are,  first,  a  blight  and  de- 
cay of  the  smaller  twigs  and  branches ; 
then  a  gradual  scantiness  of  foliage ;  after- 
wards a  mortality  of  the  larger  limbs,  com- 
mencing at  the  extremities ;  which  very 
frequently  results — especially  in  dry  soil,  in 
the  death  of  the  whole  iree.  The  ravages 
of  this  disease,  from  the  general  sprinkling 
of  the  S3'camore  in  our  woods,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  side  of  streams  of  water,  has 
given  a  blighted  and  mutilated  aspect  to 
the  sylvan  features  of  the  landscape  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  And  about 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  where,  fifty  years 
ago,  this  tree  was  quite  a  favorite  in  lawns 
and  court  yards,  we  observe  with  pain  a 
show  of  sorry  and  diseased  branches,  in  the 
place  of  the  rich  canopy  of  foliage  which 
former!}'-  waved  over  fine  old  trunks. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  specula- 
tions about  this  disease,  and  at  last  the  pub- 
lic, we  are  sorry  to  see,  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  abandon,  the  tree  to  its 
fate.  We  regret-  this,  and  must  beg  leave 
.  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  favor  of  the 
time  tio'nored  Sycamore  in  the  day  of  its 
misfortunes. 

As  there  are  insects  to  be  found  in  the 
young  diseased  shoots,  it  was  at  first  be- 
lieved, by  many,  that  the  Sycamore  malady 
was  caused  by  insect  ravages.     Along"  with 


others,  we  shared  in  this  opinon  for  some 
time,  until  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  whose  labors  in  exposing  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, all  American  cultivators  owe  so  much, 
convinced  us  that  the  insects  found  in  the 
Sycamore  tree  Avere  those  whose  habits 
were  well  known,  and  that  they  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  the  disease  in  question. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  that  the 
Sycamore  disease  is  a  malady  caused  by 
some  unusual  atmospheric  state,  whicli  af- 
fects deleteriously  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots;  an  opinion  which,  upon  farther  ex- 
amination and  observation,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt.  The  best  authorities  in  Europe  at 
the  present  moment  agree,  if  they  agree  at 
all  in  the  matter,  that  the  Potato  disease  is 
owing  to  some  state  of  the  atmosphere 
productive  of  like  disastrous  effects  to 
that  plant.  In  both  cases,  the  disease  has 
appeared  first  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  slowly  extended  itself  to  all 
other  parts.  In  both,  the  system  of  the  tree 
or  plant  seems  enfeebled,  and  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a  blight,  which  may  be 
traced  to  an  original  disturbance  in  the 
healthy  action  of  the  foliage. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusion 
regarding  the  Sycamore  disease,  one  thing 
we  know  by  experiment  to  be  certain,  viz: 
it  is  not  without  a  remedy.  And  we  there- 
fore beg  those  of  our  readers,  who  may 
have  fine  old  specimens  of  Sycamores, 
which  are  just  attacked,  or  not  yet  wholly 
destroyed,  to  repeat  our  experiment,  in  or- 
der to  save  the  lives  of  their  trees. 

The  plan  we  allude  to,  is  that  of  heading 
in,  or  shortening,  very  severel}',  as  early  as 
possible  in  Jure,  the  extremities  of  all  the 
lower  limbs;  say,  if  possible,  one-fourth  of 
the  extent  of  the  branches,  if  small,  or  one- 
eighth,  if  large  trees.     This  forces  the  tree 
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to  develop  new  buds,  and  a  strong  set  of 
fresh  and  thrifty  shoots,  with  large  and 
healthy  leaves.  This  young  and  vigorous 
foliage,  put  forth  at  this  late  season,  appears 
to  have  the  power  of  resisting  the  malaria, 
so  fatal  to  the  ordinary,  or  normal  growth. 
The  tree  rapidly  makes  wood,  in  a  short 
time  presents  a  rich  head  of  large  leaves, 
and  in  a  few  years  becomes  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Six  years  ago,  when  this  disease  had  be- 
gun to  destroy  a  large  number  of  Sycamores 
in  one  of  our  more  southern  cities,  we  re- 
commended this  course,  as  an  experiment, 
to  be  made  on.  four  specimens  in  a  row  of 
fine  old  trees,  standing  in  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal streets.  They  were  very  much  head- 
ed-back in  the  branches,  and  very  speedily 
put  out  a  fine  new  growth,  which  was  not 
again  attacked,  and  are  now  very  beautiful 
and  healthy  trees.  The  other  trees  that 
were  left  to  themselves,  are  now  entirely 
dead,  or  so  miserably  bare  of  foliage,  as  to 
appear  so. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  the  same 
treatment  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  Avith  similar  good  results.  We 
therefore  make  it  more  public,  now,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  many  specimens,  in  various 
districts,  that  otherwise  would  fall  victims 
to  the  malady,  to  the  injury  of  many  a  pretty 
bit  of  landscape.* 


<  » • »  > 
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A  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts; published  agreeably  to   an  order   of 
the  Legislature.     By  Geo.   B.    Emerson,  1846, 
8  vo.  p  p.  547. 
If  we  have  been   unintentionally  tardy  in 
noticing  this  admirable  volume,    published 
at  tlie  close  of  the  last  yenr,  we  are  happy 
to  know  that  it  has  not  needed  any  com- 
mendation at  our  hands.  A  work  so  intrirasi- 
cally  excellent,  and  which  fulfils  the  end  in 
view  so  completely  as  this  does,  seldom  re- 
quires any  praise  from  the  press.     The  pub- 
lic soon  find  out  its  quality,  and  the  critic's 
labor  is  superfluous. 

The  Survey  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
has,  like  most  things,  planned  and  executed 
in  that  commonwealth,  b.een,  in  the  main, 
executed  with  signal  care  and  ability.  Dr. 
Harris'  volume  on  the  Insects  oi  \.\\a.i  State, 
decidedly  the  best  popular  treatise  yet  pub- 
lished on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  now 
the  standard  work  en  this  subject,  for  the 
use  of  all  persons  engaged   in  the  culture 


of  the  soil.  Mr.  Emerson's  volume  on  the 
Forest  Trees  of  Massachusetts,  now  before 
us,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  it,  and  should 
have  its  place  on  the  book-shelf  of  every 
country  gentleman,  and  every  person  inter- 
ested in  our  native  forest  trees  in  the  northern 
states.  It  will  teach  the  student  in  nature, 
and  the  ornamental    planter,   new    sylvan 


*  Dr.  Harris,  while  we  ^vere  with  him  in  the  library  at 
Harvard  University,  placed  in  our  hands,  an  English  volume, 
published  in  1815,  called  "  Foster's  Researches  into  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere,"  from  which  we  made  the  following 
extract.  It  appears  that  the  Sycamore  disease  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown  previously. 

"  Not  only  the  animal,  but  also  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ap- 
pears to  be  alfected  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  do  not  consist  in  its  temperature  or  pressure.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  summer  of  1810,  almost  uU  the  Plane  trees  with 
rough  bark  or  rind,  P.  occidentalis  [our  American  Buttonwood, 
Ed]  became  diseased,  in  the  neighborliood  of  London,  and 
for  many  miles  round:  while  the  smooth-rinded  Plane  trees, 
(P.  orienialis)  remained  in  liealth."  The  season,  he  remarks, 
was  neither  unusually  hot  or  dry. 

We  would  add  to  this,  that  we  have  remarked  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  that  the  trees  of  the  Oriental  Sycamore  have  as 
yet,  entirely  escaped  the  disease  which  has  prevailed  among 
our  native  species. 
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beauties.  It  will  give  the  farmers  new 
ideas  of  the  value  of  timher  lands,  and  ju- 
dicious hints  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  his  woodland.  It  will  give 
the  artisan  many  useful  hints,  touching  the 
relative  value  and  uses  of  various  kinds  of 
timher  ;  and  it  will  show  many  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  never  looked  at  the  suhject  in 
a  comprehensive  light,  the  great  value  and 
importance,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
woodland  features  of  our  country  ; — so  that 
instead  of  sympathising  with  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  backwoodsman,  he  will  feel 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  created  a  royal 
'•  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  forests." 

What  we  consider  most  entitled  to  praise 
in  this  volume,  is  its  clearness  and  its  per- 
spicuity, joined  to  the  sagacity  and  obser- 
vation it  displays.  There  is  nothing  super- 
ficial, and  there  is  no  parade  of  science.  It 
is  a  work  that  every  intelligent  farmer,  ed- 
ucated at  a  New  England  school,  may  read 
and  understand  fully — and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  as  truly  (not  pedantically)  learn- 
ed, as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Its  author  is  a  man  who 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  what  has 
been  written  by  other  authors,  aiid  he  has 
studied  nature  and  her  facts,  and  digested 
the  latter  for  himself.  The  result  is,  we 
think,  a  work  of  rare  merit,  and  the  only 
regret  we  have,  on  rising  from  its  perusal, 
is,  that  it  does  not  embrace  the  trees  of  the 
Union,  or  at  least  the  northern  states,  in- 
stead of  those  only  of  Massachusetts.  But 
now  that  this  volume  has  been  so  well  done, 
now  that  a  part  of  the  field  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably surveyed,  we  do  not  despair  of  see- 
ing the  rest  equally  well  covered. 

Mr.  Emersojj's  style  is  a  happy  one  for 
the  class  of  readers,  with  whom  we  antici- 
pate the  largest  and  best  influence  for  good 
— the  agricultural  class.     It  is  simple,  and 


forcible,  and  his  reasoning  in  behalf  of  the 
more  attractive  side  of  arboriculture,  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  utility  and  poetry 
of  the  subject,  which  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  make  an  impression,  than  argu- 
ments drawn  solely  from  the  imagination. 
Thus,  in  urging  the  more  frequent  employ- 
ment of  shade  trees — 

"  In  a  country  so  much  exposed  as  ours 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  use  of  trees  for  shade,  is  not 
one  of  the  least  important.  This  use  is 
closely  allied  to  the  last.  A  tree  which  fur- 
nishes a  cool  shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
house,  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, its  best  ornament.  At  the  season 
when  men  travel  for  pleasure,  a  plain,  low, 
modest  house,  speaks  more  to  the  feelings, 
and  is  more  beautiful,  than  the  showiest 
house,  unprotected  from  the  sun.  The  tra- 
veller in  a  hot  day,  welcomes  every  tree  by 
the  road-side.  Eyen  a  thin  fringe  of  grey 
birches,  looks  pleasant ;  and  he  remembers 
thankfully,  the  kindness  or  good  taste  which 
has  spared  or  planted  a  tree  with  a  head 
broad  and  thick  enough  for  him  to  rest  un- 
der and  cool  himself. 

"  Trees  should  be  planted  not  only  by 
dwelling  houses  and  along  roads ;  they 
should  be  in  every  pasture,  and  by  watering 
places,  and  near  every  barn, — wherever  cat- 
tle, horses,  or  sheep  are  to  be  provided  for. 
All  these  animals  suffer  from  our  burning 
sun;  and  to  say  nothing  of  their  enjoyment, 
the  cost  of  shade  trees  will  be  many  times 
paid  back  in  its  saving  of  the  milk,  fat, 
fleece,  and  strength,  which  will  be  the  con- 
quence  of  their  being  protected  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun." 

In  reviewing,  a  short  time  ago,  a  new 
work  on  the  forest  trees  of  this  country,  we 
expressed  our  sincere  regret  and  disappoint- 
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merit,  that  its  author  had  not  gone  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  studied  the  many 
grand  and  noble  specimens,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  chiefly  with  a  perusal  and 
recapitulation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cel- 
ebrated specimens  of  Europe.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, we  are  delighted  to  find,  has  no  short- 
comings of  this  kind.  The  pages  before  us 
abound  with  interesting  accounts  and  mea- 
surements of  the  finest  sylvan  specimens 
in  the  Bay  State, — so  that  any  devout  wor- 
shipper, who  has,  like  ourselves,  a  little  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Druids  lingerisg  in  his 
nature,  can  easily  learn  where  to  go  and 
search  for  the  most  fitting  shrines. 

Massachusetts  is  considered  by  many,  a 
state  Avhere  the  soil  is  usually  thin,  and  the 
forest  growth  by  no  means  luxuriant.  This 
may  be  just  in  the  main,  as  a  view  of  her 
whole  superficial  area.  But  the  existence 
of  specimens,  the  accurate  measurements 
of  which  we  find  recorded  in  this  volume, 
some  of  which  we  have  ourselves  examined 
with  great  satisfaction,  proves  that  there 
are  portions  of  her  soil,  rarely  excelled  in 
richness  and  fertility.  The  great  Elm  at 
Springfield,  for  example,  measures  twent}'^- 
ty-five  feet,  nine  inches,  in  circumference, 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  A  chestnut 
southeast  of  Monument  mountain,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Sheffield,  in  a  pasture,  mea- 
sured, in  1944,  at  the  ground,  thirty  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference.  A  white  oak 
at  Bolton,  measures  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. And  a  buttonwood  at  Vaucluse, 
some  miles  from  Newport,  measured  in 
1839,  twenty-four  feet  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. These  are  ancient  monu- 
ments, as  interesting  to  us  as  the  foot  prints 
in  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  geologists. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  this  book,  and  we  will  not 
deprive  our  many  readers,  who  will  yet  be- 


come possessors  of  it,  of  any  of  the  plea- 
sure of  perusal,  by  disjointed  fragments. 
Only  the  following  remarks,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  the  -preface,  with  which  we  again 
commend  the  work  heartily  to  their  fre- 
quent study  and  reference. 

"  But  it  [the  present  Eeport]  is  for  the 
common  unlearned  citizens,  who  live  on 
farms  in  the  country,  and  have  few  books 
and  little  leisure.  It  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  it  can  not  be  wholly,  divested  of  techni- 
cal language,  in  order  that  they  may  un- 
derstand it.  And  it  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  written,  if  it  awaken 
them  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
blessings  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  lead  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  resolve 
to  preserve  the  old  forests,  and  plant  new. 

"  A  few  generations  ago,  an  almost  un- 
broken forest  covered  the  continent.  The 
smoke  from  the  Indian's  wigwam  rose  only 
at  distant  intervals ;  and  to  one  looking 
from  Wachusett,  or  Mount  Washington, 
the  small  patches  laid  open  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maize,  interrupted  not  perceptibly 
the  dark  green  of  the  woods.  Now,  these 
old  woods  are  every  where  falling.  The 
axe  has  made,  and  is  making,  wanton  and 
terrible  havoc.  The  cunning  foresight  of 
the  Yankee,  seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
takes  the  axe  in  hand.  The  new  settler 
clears  in  a  year  more  acres  than  he  can  cul- 
tivate in  ten,  and  destroys  at  a  single  burn- 
ing many  a  winter's  fuel,  which  would  bet- 
ter be  kept  in  reserve  for  his  grandchil- 
dren. Tliis  profuse  waste  is  checked,  but 
it  has  not  entirely  ceased.  It  is,  however, 
giving  way  to  better  views.  Ever  since 
this  survey  was  begun,  a  wiser  economy 
shows  itself.  May  it  be  universal.  A  brief 
consideration  of  the  general  uses  of  forests, 
on  a  great  scale,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  this  effect." 
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Thk  Fruits  of  America,  containing  a  selection 
of  all  the  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
By  C.  M.  HovET.  Boston,  Little  &  Brown. 
[Published  in  8vo.  numbers,  once  every  two 
months,  at  $6  per  aniiuin,  or  $1  per  number.] 
There  are  few  persons,  not  directly  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  who  are  aware  of 
the  importance  which  fruit  culture  has  as- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  within  the  last 
ten  years.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  well 
kept  gardens  or  enclosures  of  very  limited 
area.  Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
acres  of  fruit  trees  for  market,  have  \^ry 
recently  been  planted,  in  the  middle  and 
western  States.  Even  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
pears,  such  is  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  grown  in  some  favorable  localities, 
that  extensive  orchards  are  now  coming  for- 
ward. A  very  intelligent  grower  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State  has,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  thriving  young  orchard  of  fifteen 
acres  composed  of  the  most  select  varieties 
only  of  this  fruit.  And  so  much  more  easily 
may  tbe  finer  autumn  and  winter  pears  be 
grown  in  some  parts  of  New-York,  where  the 
soil  is  deep,  and  the  climate  ameliorated  by 
the  influence  of  her  broad  lakes  and  rivers, 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  that  we  are 
confident  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  form  as 
regular  and  profitable  a  commodity  of  ex- 
port to  Covent  Garden  market,  London,  as 
our  Newtown  pippins  do  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

The  success  of  such  volumes  on  Pomolo- 
gy as  Mr.  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  and  our 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  works  of  a  more  expensive  charac- 
ter. The  field  which  a  coloured  work  of 
this  kind  must  occupy,  is  necessarily  very 
different  from  the  former  works.  Its  high 
price,  (added  to  the  long  time  which  it  will 
require,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  plates 
annually,  to  give  even  a  very  moderate  se- 
lection,) will  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  any 


but  the  more  wealthy  amateur,  or  the  pro- 
fessional grower,  to  whom  such  works  are 
in  a  good  degree  necessary. 

But,  while  a  work  of  this  kind,  from  its 
being  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds, instead  of  many  thousands,  can  not 
have  the  influence,  on  the  country  at  large, 
of  a  cheap  and  more  popular  work,  it  is  a 
very  acceptable  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  American  pomologist,  since  its  plan 
enables  its  conductor  to  give  much  more 
elaborate  portraits  and  descriptions  than 
can  be  comprised  in  a  fruit  manual. 

The  style  and  execution  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Hovey's  work,  just  issued,  are 
excellent,  though  the  plates  are  not  pro- 
perly coloured  (by  hand)  like  the  English 
works,  but  chromolithed,  or  printed  in  colour, 
a  cheaper  mode  of  producing  the  eflect  of 
coloured  engravings. 

Each  number  of  the  work  is  to  contain  four 
fruits.  The  descriptions  are  given  at  full 
length,  with  the  synonyms.  The  fruits  in 
the  present  number,  viz  :  Beurre  D' Arem- 
berg\  Glout  Morceau,  and  Van  Mons''  Leon  It 
Chrk  pears,  and  Baldwi^i  apple,  have  al- 
ready been  so  often  described,  and  are  so 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  they 
will  not  of  course  expect  to  find  much  that 
is  new. 

Mr.  Hovey,  however,  evinces  an  odd  and 
amusing  pertinacity  and  disregard  of  all 
authorities,  in  his  still  cherished  opinion  of 
the  form  of  the  Glout  Morceau,  pear.  He 
still  persists  in  making  the  figure  of  the 
latter  fruit  more  like  that  of  Buerre  d'Arem- 
berg  than  itself — (though  it  has  not  escaped 
us  that  the  stalk  is  a  little  more  slender  than 
the  original  authentic  outline  in  his  Maga- 
zine.) 

The  truth  is,  the  normal  form  of  this 
pear,  which  varies  a  good  deal,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  (he  D^ Aremberg.     It 
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has  a  longer  and  more  slender  stalk.  This 
is  the  case,  almost  invariably,  with  the  fruit 
here  grown  on  the  pear  stock,  and  we  have 
so  represented  it  in  our  work  on  Fruits.  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston,  has  stated  (see  page  21 
of  this  journal)  this  to  be  true  in  his  grounds, 
except  when  grown  on  quince  stocks.  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  fruit  authority  in  England, 
tock  pains  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  for 
1846,  p.  16,  to  give  outlines,  side  by  side, 
of  these  two  pears,  in  which  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceau  is  distinguished  by  its  straight  and 
rather  slender  stem.  Poiteau,  in  his  Po- 
mologie  Francaise,  and  Noisette,  in  his 
Jardin  Fruitier,  both  represent  it,  (that  is 
the  pear  which  is  the  true  Glout  Morceau,)  in 


the  same  manner.  So  that  we  say,  either 
Mr.  HovEY  has  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  specimens  of  this  fruit,  after  his  atten- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  it,  or  all 
the  most  careful  pomologists  of  the  dav,  are 
wrong,  and  he  alone  is  an  accurate  observer. 
Mr.  HovEY  has  not,  perhaps,  observed  the 
usual  courtesy  of  authors,  in  adopting  the 
title  of  an  established  contemporary  work 
on  the  same  subject.  He  has  however, 
doubtless,  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  we 
trust  his  sagacity  may  be  verified  by  the 
same  large  sale  for  his  work,  which  has  at- 
tended the  publication  of  the  original  volume 
bearing  the  title  in  question,  which  has  now 
reached  the  seventh  edition. 
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Rhubarb  buds  unwholesome. — In  "  the  calen- 
der of  operations,"  our  correspondent  some  time 
since  recommended  that  "  Rhubarb  buds  now  emerg- 
ing, should  be  thinned  out  for  tarts,  where  too  thick." 
Following  that  advice,  a  clergyman  and  his  family 
of  eight,  partook  of  some  tart  containing  the  cooked 
buds.  Seven  of  the  number  were  made  very  sick 
at  the  time  ;  three  remained  ill  three  days,  and  two 
young  gentlemen  have  been  ill  with  occasional  vom- 
iting, ever  since.  This  information,  we  derive  from 
Dr.  CoLToN,  of  Lynn. 

Another  correspondent  also  gives  a  suspicious 
ease,  arising  from  the  use  of  Rhubarb. — '■'  A  woman 
at  Chelsea,  purchased  some  Rhubarb,  and  when 
about  to  prepare  it,  the  greenness  and  freshness  of 
the  leaves  induced  her  to  try  them  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.  The  leaves  were  boiled,  tasted,  approved 
and  dished  up  in  the  ,5ame  way  as  spinach.  Three 
partook  of  them;  the  father,  mother  and  son  (a 
school-boy.)  Symptoms  of  sickness  first  appeared 
in  the  mother,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table; 
the  boy  was  affected  soon  after  leaving  his  school, 
from  which  he  returned  sick,  with  swellings  about 
the  mouth;  the  father  who  had  left  home  on  business, 
was  obliged  shortly  to  return,  symptoms  of  sickness 
having  attacked  him  also." 

Wo  are  not  aware  of  any  similar  instances  of  se- 
rious consequences,  following  the  use  of  Rhubarb; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  a  plant  which 
forms  so  much  oxalic  acid,  should  be  unsafe,  and 
we  recommend  the  subject  to  serious  chemical  in- 
quiry. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  leaves  should 
contain  some  principle  in  which  they  are  deficient, 
as  indeed  is  proved  by  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  juice  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  leaves  are  effected 
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by  the  same  re-agents;  but  until  there  shall  have 
been  time  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  organic  pro- 
ducts of  those  two  parts,  we  can  only  warn  the  pub- 
lic against  employing  for  food,  any  part  of  the  Rhu- 
barb except  that  which  experience  shows  to  be 
harmless." — \^Gard.  Chron. 

[An  instance  occurred  lately,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, of  slight  indisposition  in  a  family,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  had  partaken  of  the  leaves,  boiled  and 
served  up  as  spinach. — Ed.] 

Culture  of  the  Almond  in  France. — The  al- 
mond will  vegetate  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  wet 
and  marshy,  and  if  its  tap  roots,  penetrating  to  a 
great  depth,  do  not  encounter  soil  impregnated  with 
stagnant  water.  I  have  seen  almond  trees  which 
were  quite  old,  making  vigorous  shoots  and  bearing 
fruit  in  abundance,  in  a  very  compact,  clayey,  ar- 
gillaceous soil.  In  light  sandy  soils  they  bear  abun- 
dantly, but  are  short-lived.  The  situations  where  I 
have  frequently  seen  these  trees  most  flourishing  and 
fertile,  are  in  courtyards,  by  the  side  of  streets  and 
roads,  in  villaf^es,  indeed  in  places  constantly  trod- 
den upon,  and  even  paved.  Indeed,  they  possess 
this  singular  preference  in  common  with  se%-eral 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  (perhaps  all.)  as  I  shall  re- 
mark later. 

The  most  reliable  authors  advise  that  the  almond 
should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position.* 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
north  of  France,  this  precaution  may  i)e  necessary, 

•  It  is  not  to  insure  the  maturity  of  the  fruits,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  blossoms  from  the  north  and  northwest  winds,  which 
in  a  tew  days  de.Mroy  the  embryo  fruit,  especially  wnen  the 
blossoming  is  premature. — [Poiteav. 
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in  order  llint  tl.c  tVuit  vlioiild  rencli  niatuiity.  But 
in  central  Fraiiie,  during  Imll'  a  century,  there  lias 
not  been  n  siiiplc  year,  exeejit  tlifil  oH  IS  16,  vlien 
the  alnioiiils  have  not  ripened.  JVlorcovcr,  as  tlie 
almond  oticn  flowers  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
as  severe  I'rosts  are  alien  cxjiericnced  ai  the  time  of 
its  fertilization,  would  it  not  be  rational  to  retard  its 
blosscminfr  by  every  possible  means,  and  would  not 
the  most  simple  as  well  as  most  cfl'ectual  be,  to 
place  it  in  a  cued  aspect.  In  this  case  reason  is 
borne  out  by  experience.  Who  has  not  seen,  as  I 
have,  that  almond  trees,  planted  behind  walls, 
barns  and  houses,  exposed  to  the  north,  liear  Iruit 
in  abur.dance,  while  their  neighbors,  in  an  opposite 
exposure,  remained  unfruitful. 

13osc  advises,  in  order  to  retard  the  vegetation 
of  the  almond,  to  jiraft  it  upon  the  plum.  I 
know  not  if  this  operation  would  have  the  desired 
result  ;  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testinj^ 
the  fact,  but  I  incline  to  a  contrary  opinion  in  con- 
sequence of  experience  analaj^ous  to  it.  I  have 
raised  peach  trees  <rrafted  upon  almonds,  and  others 
upon  plums,  si'owinjr  side  by  side,  and  I  have  never 
remarked  any  pcrcepiilile  dilTcrence  in  the  time  of 
their  vepetation  and  blossoming. 

The  almond  is  usually  most  successfully  propaga- 
ted by  buddinp.  either  near  the  (iround,  or  hii;h  up 
on  the  stem.  'When  stroncr  j)l;ints  are  taken  from 
the  nursery  to  transplant,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
roots  carefully,  as  tlicy  have  but  few  fibres.  This 
tree,  once  jrrown,  needs  little  care  ;  it  is  onlj'  ne- 
cessary to  free  it  IVom  dead  wood,  and  useless  or 
badly  shaped  branches.  While  it  is  young  it  is  well 
to  shorten  Imck,  a  little,  the  annual  shoots.  Other- 
wise, excessive  pruning  is  injurious.  Its  greatest 
enemy  is  gum,  ol  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the 
ravaifes.  A  longitudinal  incision  of  the  bark  on 
thc-e  branches  attacked.  s(  metimes  heals  them.  It 
is  the  method  I  have  found  most  successful  with  ail 
stnnc-fruiled  trees. 

'i'he  almond  preserves  the  memory  of  its  native 
ch'maie,  duiing  an  exile  of  2.('0U  years.  The  se- 
verity oi'  our  M-inters  is  often  fatal  to  it.  18°  een- 
ligrades  (about  zero  of  Fahrenheit)  of  cold  that  we 
experienced  in  December,  1845,  inju»cd  greatly  the 
voung  trees  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  years  old. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  localities  the  young 
shoots  of  this  year  are  much  retarded.  It  may  be 
remarked  nho,  that  these  trees  were  still  growing, 
find  had  not  lost  their  leaves,  when  this  un.'-easona- 
1  le  cold  fell  upon  them,  without  any  jireparation. 
Happily  these  extremes  of  temperature  are  very 
rare  in  our  climate. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  trees,  and  would 
yield  a  prrfitalde  crop,  if  its  fructification  was  not 
so  uncertain  ;  hut  in  Auvergne,  only  one  harvest  in 
three  years  can  be  depended  upon.  At  the  time  of 
its  flowering,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
mental trees.    Bravy,  in  Reine  Hortlcole. 

CoLcrKS  CF  Fiov.EKS. — The  bright  colours  of 
flowers  are  civcn  by  a  matter  of  a  very  diflferent 
character,  always  fiuid,  and  contained  in  cells  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  the  epidermal  layer. 
Many  of  the  difl'erent  shades  of  colour  are  given 
by  tlie   superposition  of  cells  containing  dilierent 


coloured  matters;  thus  yellow,  seen  throunli  red,  ap- 
pears orange;  green  showing  through  red  rciiders it 
apparently  brownish.  The  very  dt  e]>  lints  are  jiro- 
dueed  by  the  close  aggregatir>n  of  many  cells  lying 
one  over  another.  The  laycrof  epidermis,  or  cuticle, 
(outer  coat)  of  petals  is  colourless,  and  by  assum- 
ing a  papillose  structure,  it  gives  them  the  peculiar 
velvet-like  character  they  sometimes  jiosscss  ;  or 
when  less  developed  and  tilled  with  colourless  fluid, 
render  tl'.e  surface  glaucous,  or  crystalline  in  ajmear- 
ance-  The  predominating  colours  are  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  with  the  various  intermediate  tints  ;  some- 
times these  colours  are  converted  one  into  another  in 
the  petal  after  fcriilizaticjn,  (at  which  period  the 
coloursare  briebtest.)  In  many  Boraginacra, {Bug- 
loss  Uihc)  the  iilue  flowers  become  red  ;  in  Myosotiii 
versicolor,  the  yellow  flow  crs  b»come  blue  :  and  in 
some  07(tfgracr(E, (evening  primroses, )whitc  flowers 
turn  red.  Many  flow  crs  have  their  colours  bedimmed 
or  removed  as  they  wither,  especially  the  blue, 
which  become  most  frequently  white  ;  while  flow- 
ers usually  turn  brown  ;  red  coloured  are  more  per- 
sistent ;  and  yellow  is  generally  unaltered,  excc])! 
in  a  few  instances,  when  they  are  blackened.  Hen- 
frey's  Outlines  of  Structural  Botany. 

Chinese  taste  in  Plants. — When  I  was  trav- 
elling on  the  hills  of  Hong-kong,  a  few  days  after 
ni}-  first  airival  in  China,  I  met  with  a  most  curious 
dwarf  Lycopodiuw,  which  I  dug  up  and  carried  to 
Messrs.  Dents'  gaiden  where  my  other  plants  were 
at  the  time.  "  Hai-yah,"  said  the  old  compadore, 
w  hen  he  saw  it,  and  was  quite  in  raptures  of  delight. 
All  the  other  coolies  and  servants  gathered  round 
the  basket  to  admire  this  little  plant.  I  had  not 
seen  them  evince  so  much  gratification  since  I 
.showed  them  "  the  old  man  Catus"  (Cercus senilis) 
which  I  took  out  from  England,  and  presented  to  a 
Chinese  nurseryman  at  Canton.  On  asking  them 
why  they  prized  the  Lycopodium  so  much,  they  re- 
plied, in  Canton  English,  "  Oh,  he  too  muchia 
handsome  ;  he  grow  only  aleete,  aleete  every  j-ear  ; 
and  suppose  he  be  100  ycar.s  ould,  he  only  so  high," 
holding  up  their  hands  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
the  plant.  Fortune's  Three  year\s  Wanderings  in 
China.  

Flowering  of  a  Night-blooming  Cereus  dur- 
ing the  day. — M.  FoRKEL,  dijrector  of  the  royal 
hot-houses  at  Laekcn,  has  discovered  a  method  of 
causing  this  bcautilul  Cactus,  which  usually  opens 
at  night,  to  expand  in  the  day  time.  The  means 
employed  were  the  following  :  seeing  that  the  flow- 
ers were  ready  to  open,  he  placed  the  plant  in  an 
ice-house,  in  the  evening.  'I'lie  cold  prevented  the 
flowers  from  expanding  during  the  night.  The 
next  day,  the  plant  being  carried  into  a  parlour,  the 
blossoms  opened  with  their  usual  splendour,  with- 
out the  ])lant  having  received  the  least  injury  from  its 
abode  in  the  ice-house.    Bravy,  in  Revue  Horticole. 


Dutch  Husbandry. — The  foundation  upon 
which  the  agriculture  of  Eelgium  rests,  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  clover,  which  seems  indipenous,  since 
none  of  the  most  ancient  records  notice  its  intro- 
duction, but  speak  of  it  as  familiarly  as  of  hay  or 
oats.     It  is  probably  from  this  country,   that  the 
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plant  in  question  has  been,  though  but  recently, 
slowly,  ami  hitherto  only  partially,  introduced  a- 
jiiongst  the  farmers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  clover  in  Flanders  is  sown  in  every 
sort  of  grain,  in  wheat,  rye  and  Avintcr  barley,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  wlien  the  blades  of  those 
plants  have  acquired  a  growth  of  three  or  four 
inches;  and  with  oats  antl  summer  barley  at  the 
same  time  with  those  seeds.  It  is  also  often  sown 
with  flax  ;  and  in  general,  the  crops  grown  between 
those  plants  are  more  luxuriant  tlian  when  sown 
■with  the  cerealia.  It  frequently  happens,  when 
sown  with  fla?<,  that  clover  yields  a  heavy  crop  a 
fevv  months  after  it  is  sown;  two  still  more  abun- 
tlant  crops  the  next  year,  and  sometimes  even 
three;  and  if,  as  it  occasionally  happens,  it  be  suf- 
fered to  stand  another  year,  it  will  yield  oneheavj^ 
crop,  and  afterwards  good  pasture  for  cattle,  till  it 
is  plowed  up  to  receive  the  seed  of  wheat,  which 
usually  follows  it.  The  original  strength  of  the 
plants  which  yield  such  abuntlant  nourishment  is 
undoubtedly  (lue  to  the  care  taken  in  pulverizing 
the  soil  by  frequent  plowings  and  harrowings,  to 
the  careful  extirpation  of  all  weeds,  and  to  the  co- 
pious stores  of  manure  laid  on  the  ground,  and  its 
complete  amalgamation  with  the  soil ;  but  the  suc- 
cessive harvests  which  the  plants  yield  are  attribu- 
ted, and  with  apparent  probability,  to  the  top- 
dressings  Avhich  are  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
lop-dressin<TS  administered  to  the  young  clover 
consist  either  of  rotten  yard-dung,  lime,  pigeons' 
dung,  coal,  or  native  turf-ashes,  antl  are  laid  oii  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  extend  themselves  over 
the  ground.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  refreshed 
with  a  liquid  manure,  which  will  hereafter  be  no- 
ticed. 

These  manures,  though  administered  to  the  clo- 
vers, as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  are  found  far 
inferior  in  powers  of  fertility  to  ihat  subslance 
■which  is  most  generally  used,  and  the  efiects  of 
which,  form  the  theme  of  the  praises  bestowed  bj- 
all  who  have  witnessed  the  Belgian  husbandry. 
The  turf  ashes  of  Holland,  are  sown  by  the  hantl 
on  the  clovers,  in  quantities  varying  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  bushels  to  the  English  acre. 

This  small  quantity  produces  a  most  surprising 
and  almost  magical  effect.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  it  is  sown,  a  field  wliere  none  or  but  slioht 
6ti-aggling  plants  were  to  be  seen,  becomes  covered 
with  a  most  abundant  herbage.  The  parts  of  a 
field  sown  with  these  ashes,  at  the  first  mowing, 
show  their  efficacy  in  a  most  striking  manner;  the 
elover  being  frequently  a  foot  higher  on  such  parts, 
than  on  those  where  its  sowing  has  been  omitteil. 
These  ashes  are  found  sjperior  in  efficacy  to  such 
as  are  made  from  the  turf  commonly  used  for  fuel 
in  Flanders,  insomuch  that  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity is  deemed  sufficient  to  afford  a  great  produc- 
tiveness. We  have  no  analysis  of  the  turf-ashes  of 
Flanders,  by  which  we  can  form  a  comparative  es- 
timate of  the  proportional  substances  wiiich  create 
so  vast  a  difference  between  their  vegetative  fac- 
ulties and  those  of  tlic  turf-ashes  of  Holland.  The 
latter  have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Mv.  Brande, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who 
found  them  to  contain 


Siliceous  earth, 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Sulphate  of  muriate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Oxide  of  iron. 


Impurities  and  loss^ 


32  parts. 
12     «' 

6     « 
40     « 

3     " 


93 

7 


100 


These  ashes  are  brought  from  Holland  by  the 
canals  to  Brussels,  whence  they  arc  conveyed  by  land 
carriage  to  the  different  farms  where  they  are  ap- 
plied. Long  practice  has  so  convinced  the  Flemish 
farmers  of  their  benefit,  that  a  common  proverb  in 
the  iiatois  of  the  country,  may  be  thus  translated: 
<'  He  that  buys  ashes  for  his  clover  pays  nothing, 
but  he  who  does  it  not,  pays  double."  They  are 
frequently  fetched  from  the  canal  by  persons  who 
have  to  carry  them  forty,orevenfift3'  miles  by  land. 

The  abundance  of  the  clover  produced  from 
the  soil  of  Flanders,  enables  the  cultivator  to 
maintain  a  great  number  of  cattle,  principally 
cows,  the  dung  of  whicli  is  managed  with  an  at- 
tention and  care  that  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  contributes  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  high  fer- 
tility that  soil  which  yields  the  most  exhausting 
crops.  "  The  farmers,"  says  the  Abbe  Mann, 
"supply  the  want  of  straw  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  peat  or  sods  which  are  cut  from  tho 
heath,  are  placed  in  the  stables  and  covvstalls  as 
litter  for  the  cattle.  The  ground  under  them  is 
dug  to  a  certain  depth,  so  as  to  admit  a  considera- 
ble quaiitity  of  these  peat  sods,  and  fresh  ones  are 
added  as  the  feet  of  the  cattle  tread  them  down 
into  less  compass.  These  compose  so  many  beds 
of  manure,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  urine 
and  dung  of  the  cattle.  This  mixture  produces  a 
compost  of  excellent  quality  for  fertilizing  grounil 
where  corn  is  to  be  sown."  Ency.  Bril.,  seventh 
edition.  

CHAP,-\rAN"*3    PiiixcE    OF   Wai.es    Pi.um. Th)8 

Plum  was  raised  at  Brentford  End,  in  1830,  and  is 
a  seedling  from  the  Orleans,  but  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  variety.  It  is  larger,  of  a  different 
shape,  being  inclined  to  be  oval,  different  in  color, 
which  is  a  briglit  purplish  pink,  with  much  more 
bloom,  and  the  flavor  is  much  superior.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish  or  pale  amber,  and  parts  from 
the  stone.  Unlike  the  Orleans,  it  never  cracks, 
anil  the  shoots  differ  from  those  of  that  variety,  in 
being  smooth,  whereas  in  the  Orleans  they  are 
downy.  The  leaves  are  broad,  roundish,  and  easily- 
distinguishable  from  those  of  any  other  Plum. 
The  trees  are  of  vigorous  growth.  Upon  stocks 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  budded  in  Au- 
gust following,  are  this  year  shoots  upwards  of 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  bloom  is  protected  by 
the  foliage  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it 
has  a  peculiar  habit  of  spurring  all  up  the  branches. 
Trees  of  this  variety,  three  years  old,  have  been 
covered  with  plums  as  thickly  as  they  could  be 
placed,  at  three  feet  up  the  stem,  j^so  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  fasten  the  branches  up  with 
stakes  to  prevent  them  breaking  down.  It  bears 
well  on  suckers  from  the  mother  plant.  London 
Ilort.  Mag. 
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V.\RIATI0N9  IN    SrnAWBF.RRYULOS.SOMS. — III  the 

•second  number  ol'  the  Horticulturist,  there  were 
some  editorial  remarks  on  the  liability  to  variation 
of  the  or^Miis  of  rruutiliention  of  the  strawberry, 
^yllieh  forcibly  arrested  my  attention.  From  lliat 
time  to  the  present  I  have  borne  them  in  mind,  with 
the  view  of  testing;  their  aeeuraey  when  the  straw- 
berry came  fully  into  flower.  Tiiat  period  has  ar- 
rived, but  I  see  nothing  which  tends  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  support  them.  The  (lowers  of  Hovey's 
seedling,  for  instance,  have  precisely  ti.c  satne  cha- 
racteristics now  which  they  had  wlien  it  (irst  came 
into  my  possession  five  years  ago.  I  have  it  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance— in  old  beds,  exhaust- 
ed by  heavy  and  repeated  crops,  and  3'nung  jjjanta- 
tions  which  have  not  yet  borne  ;  and  I  can  safely 
say,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  flower  which  was 
not  pistillate  in  its  character.  It  is  quite  probable 
it  may  have  become  "  permanently"  pistillate  be- 
fore I  received  it,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible  :  but 
in  contending  for  so  strange  a  metamorphosis  as 
that  which  the  article  in  question  was  designed  to 
establish,  the  facts  should  be  numerous  and  well 
authenticated,  and  uniform.  Venders  of  Hovey's 
seedling  have,  even  within  the  past  year,  adver- 
tised plants  both  with  pistillate  and  perfect  flowers  ; 
[yes,  and  rightly,  Ed. J  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  [why  .so?]  that  some,  amongst  the  large 
number  I  have  in  cultivation,  would  show  the  varia- 
tion. But  all  cultivators  of  the  strawberry  know 
how  easy  it  is  for  spurious  varieties  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  beds  from  which  the  utmost  visiiance  has 
been  used  to  exclude  them.  [We  think  it  next  to 
impossible  where  strawberries  are  carefully  grown.] 
Such  being  the  fact,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  it 
was  the  operation  of  this  cause  which  led  to  the  ex- 
traordinary deductions  which  distinguish  the  article 
referred  to.  To  admit  the  truth  of  them  without 
further  investigation  would,  it  appears  to  me,  tend 
in  a  great  measure  to  unsettle  everything  regarding 
the  supposed  unchangeable  characteristics  of  plants. 
If  they  may  undergo  change  in  one  thing,  they  are 
equally  liable  to  it  in  others,  until  finally  they  may 
lose  their  specific  features.  Propagated  as  the 
strawberr)'  usually  is.  every  plant  may  be  regarded 
a-  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  first  indi- 
vidual of  the  family,  and,  as  it  were,  identical  with 
it.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter 
be  carefully  reviewed  during  the  present  season, 
and  placed  on  its  proper  basis. 

And  as  the  time  is  now  appropriate,  I  would  also 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  pre- 
paring accurate  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  strawberry,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  flow- 
ers should  be  particularly  stated.  Sometimes — not 
unfrequently— this  might  furnish  the  only  means  by 
which  one  could  determine  whether  he  was  cultiva- 
ting the  genuine  or  a  spurious  sort.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  very  distinct  plants,  received  from 
different  sources,  bearing  the  same  name.  I  have, 
for  example,  the  British  Queen,  from  different  es- 
tablishments of  great  respectability,  one  of  which 


is  staminate  and  the  other  pistillate.  Full  and  au- 
thentic descriptions  of  all  the  celebrated  strawber- 
ries would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  the  hor- 
ticultural conmiunity. — Fragrakia.  Petersburg, 
Va.,  ..Ipril  29th. 

[Remarks. — Our  corrcspondentjudges,  like  many 
others,  solely  from  the  plants  in  his  own  garden,  and 
then  asks  it  it  might  not  reasonably  be  expecterl 
that  some  among  the  plants  in  his  bed  should  show 
a  variation  ?  Our  own  remarks  were  based  on  ob- 
servations of  the  strawberry  for  years  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  While  we  write,  strawber- 
ries are  again  in  full  bloom,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
say  that  our  views  advanced  last  year,  are  eon- 
firmed.  We  have  a  new  bed  of  Hovey's  seedling, 
now  in  full  bloom,  which  is  full  of  perfect  flowers, 
and  which,  aside  from  accidents,  vvc  will  warrant  to 
produce  a  large  crop  of  the  finest  fruit.  We  have 
also  an  old  bed  of  the  same  variety  in  which  pis- 
tillate plants  are  to  be  found. 

Our  correspondent  talks  of  the  "  unchangable  cha- 
racteristics of  plants,"  &.C.  We  presume,  since  he 
is  so  skeptical  as  to  our  humble  views,  he  will  not 
object  to  listen  to  an  extract  from  an  article  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Lind- 
i.EY,  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  authority  at 
the  present  moment  in  England.  The  article  is  in 
the  CAronicZe  of  April  10th,  and  is  in  reply  to  a  cor- 
respondent who  complains  that  his  strawberries  are 
all  blind — the  old  complaint  of  imperfect  blossoms. 
Dr.  LiNDLEY  says,  in  order  to  imderstand  this  mat- 
ter, and  how  a  variation  may  be  produced,  it  is  ne- 
cessary "  to  examine  the  }'oung  flower  buds  as  they 
exist  in  the  plant,  as  it  makes  its  first  move  towards 
growth.  At  that  time,  they  are  collections  of  tiny 
scales,  placed  over  a  small,  spongy  centre.  By  de- 
grees they  take  on  the  forms  of  calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
mens, and  pistil.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  the  most 
simple,  grow  the  quickest,  and  most  easily  bear  to 
be  hastened;  stamens  retpiire  most  time  for  growth, 
the  pistil  most  of  all.  When  high  temperature, 
night  and  day,  with  alnindance  of  moisture,  and  as 
much  light  as  Februarj'  yields,  are  suddenly  ap- 
plied to  the  strawbcrrj',  it  is  compelled  to  grow  j 
the  pre-determincd  parts  advance,  and.  obedient  to 
influences  which  their  nature  cannot  disregard,  they 
by  degrees  unfold  ;  but  how  ?  The  oldest  parts, 
namely,  the  calyx  and  corolla,  simple  in  structure, 
and  already  advanced  in  their  formation,  suffer  no 
injuiy,  but  appear  in  their  usual  state,  arraying  the 
blossoms  in  gay  apparel  of  white  and  green.  The 
next,  however,  the  stamens,  having  less  time  to 
form,  acquire,  perhaps,  their  yellow  colour,  but  are 
powerless  for  their  allotted  oflice,  while  the  pistil, 
the  most  complicated  of  all  the  parts,  that  which 
demands  the  longest  period  for  its  perfect  forma- 
tion, but  which  is  the  latest  that  the  flower  pro- 
duces, and  which  is  to  become  the  fruit,  is  a  mere 
tuft  of  abortion,  incapable  of  quickening,  and  shriv- 
elling into  pitch-black  threads  as  soon  as  it  is  fully 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

"  All  this  was  long  ago  proved  by  Mr.  Andrew 
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Knight,  although  the  rationale  was  not  explained. 
That  admirable  experimentalist  found  that  when 
melons  were  forced  too  fast,  they  bore  nothinf^  but 
male  flowers  ;  and  that  cucumbers,  if  grown  very 
slowly,  produced  nothing  but  females.  That  is  to 
say,  the  excessive  growth  which  he  obtained,  gave 
the  complicated  females  no  time  to  organise  ;  but 
was  enough  for  the  preparation  of  the  males,  whose 
structure  is  more  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
growth  was  preternaturally  slow,  the  period  of 
gestation  was  so  long  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flow- 
er which,  under  a  higher  and  quicker  stinudus, 
would  have  become  males,  fashioned  themselves 
into  the  complicated  condition  of  females." 

In  a  succeeding  number  of  the  same  journal.  Dr. 
LiNDLEY  says,  in  referring  to  the  foregoing  re- 
marks— ■'  we  only  pointed  out  one  cause  of  this  de- 
fect in  the  organ.  Others  might  be  named  ;  among 
which  is  frost  :"  to  which  we  will  add,  exhaustion 
in  an  old  bed,  and  peculiarities  of  soil. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  stock  of  Hovey's  seed- 
ling from  us,  three  or  four  years  ago.  When  they 
came  into  fruit  with  him  they  bore  well,  and  the 
flowers  were  perfect.  Last  spring  he  came  to  us 
for  a  fresh  supply,  as  his  bed  had  nearly  all  become 
pistillate — while  ours  remained  perfect.  His  soil  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  ours  a  strong  loamy  clay. 

We  have  sent  plants  of  Hovey's  seedling-,  with 

Eerfect  blossoms  upon  them,  to  the  Massachusetts 
[orticultural  Society  this  season  for  their  examina- 
tion.— Ed.]  

The  Curculio. — Now  is  the  season  when  this 
greatest  of  foes  to  the  plum  tree,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  our  readers  will  no  doubt  put  in  practice 
various  modes  for  its  destruction.  The  following 
new  suggestion,  which  we  extract  from  the  Ohio 
Ctdtivator ,  is  worthy  of  attention: 

"  A  new  remedij,  and  one  that  to  our  mind  affords 
promise  of  more  utility  than  any  other  within  our 
knowledge,  was  made  known  to  us  recently,  by  our 
friend.  Gen.  J.  T.  Worthington,  who  informed  us 
that  it  had  been  practiced  witli  much  success,  by 
one  or  more  fruit  growers  at  Chillicotlie.  Take  a 
number  (one  for  each  tree)  of  tubs,  or  boxes,  that 
will  hold  an  inch  or  two  of  water  in  the  bottom; 
whitewash  the  inside,  and  place  them  under  the 
trees — if  elevated  on  abarrcl,or  by  other  means,  so  as 
to  bring  it  near  the  lower  branches,  all  the  better; 
then  pour  in  water  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  an  inch 
or  more  in  depth,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
when  the  Curculios  begin  to  appear,  set  a  lighted 
candle  or  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the  tub  or  box,  let- 
ting it  remain  for  two  or  three  hours  or  longer,  each 
evening,  during  the  period  the  insects  are  flying, 
which  is  found  to  be  but  for  a  very  few  days. 

The  light  and  reflection  from  the  whitewashed 
sides,  attract  the  insects  into  the  tub,  and  falling 
into  tlie  water,  they  are  unable  to  crawl  out.  Htin- 
dreds  have  been  caught  in  tiiis  waj',  in  a.  single  tub, 
in  one  night,  during  the  time  of  their  thickest  fligiit. 
The  remedy  would  probably  be  more  eflectual.  if 
the  trees  were  to  be  shook  or  suddenly  jarred,  oc- 
casionally, during  the  evening  when  the  insects  are 
most  numerous. 

We  hope  that  a  number  of  our  fruit  growing  rea- 
ders will  try  this  method  the  present  season,  and  let 


us  know  the  result.  The  trouble  and  expense  are 
very  trifling  compared  with  the  value  of  a  crop  of 
fine  plums,  and  the  satisfaction  of  thinning  oflthese 
hateful  marauders." 

A  correspondent  in  New  Jersey,  formerly  much 
troubled  with  this  insect,  took  our  advice,  and 
threw  up  the  soil  under  his  plum  trees,  in  trenches 
and  ridges,  late  last  autumn.  This  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  insects,  in  their  win- 
ter quarters,  by  freezing  them.  He  writes  us,  late- 
ly, that  it  has  apparently  been  quite  successful,  as 
he  has  seen  few,  or  none  of  the  insects  as  yet,  though 
they  have  punctured  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden  of  a 
neighbor,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

A  New  Native  Pear. — Dear  Sir:  "The  Onon- 
daga Pear,"  described  by  General  Leavenworth, 
in  the  Horticulturist,  is  well  worthy  of  the  high 
character  given  to  the  same  by  him, and  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  this  vicinity. 

There  is  also  another  Pear,  which  I  esteem  among 
the  best,  called  the  "  Richard's  Pear."  It  is  a  local 
Pear,  being  confined  I  believe,  entirely  to  this  coun- 
ty. The  original  tree  is  growing  in  the  garden  for- 
merly owned  by  Jedediah  Richards,  in  Eibridge, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Richards  in  1818,  sent 
several  scions  in  a  letter,  to  Grove  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  at  Camillus,  from  which  several  fine  bearing 
trees  have  been  produced.  Gen.  J.A.S.  R.  Law- 
rence, has  also  several  trees  of  the  same  variety, 
on  his  place  in  Camillus.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
richer  Pear  than  the  "  Onondaga,"  but  it  is  not  quite 
aslarge.  The  Onondaga  inclines  a  little  to  acid,  but 
perhaps  this  may  be  corrected  in  a  measure,  by  cul- 
tivation. 

Richard's  Beurre. — Size,  large;  shape,  obo- 
vate;  colour,  3'ellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  qualities, 
sweet,  very  juicy,  melting  and  butterv;  ripens  in 
Sept.  I  will  send  you  specimens  of  the  fruit  next 
fall,  and  scions  next  spring,  should  you  desire. 
Whether  this  is  a  seedling  or  not,  I  cannot  state, 
Mr.  Richards  having  removed  some  years  since, 
to  Ohio.  .  I  have  called  this  Pear,  the  ponuilogical 
world  being  willing,  Richards'  I3eurre. — Yours, 
truly,  D.  C.  Le  Rot,  Cor.  Secretary  of  Onondaga 
Hort.  Society.    Syracuse,  May  7,  1847. 


The  Osage  Orange. — Messrs.  Ely  &  Camp- 
bell, of  Cincirmati,  have  done  the  country  a  ser- 
vice by  procuring  from  the  banks  of  the  Red  River, 
a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  of  this  beautiful  and  hith- 
erto rather  scarce  tree.  They  have  placed  it  for  sale 
with  the  principal  seedsmen  in  our  cities,  (J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New-York  ;  Wm.  Thorburn,  Al- 
bany ;  Dair  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  etc.)  and  we  hope 
that,  at  least  in  all  districts  south  of  us,  an  exten- 
sive trial  will  be  made  of  it  for  hedges.  It  will 
scarcely  succeed  well  much  to  the  northward  of  us, 
except  in  situations  where  the  peach  will  ripen  well 
and  regularly  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  sink  in  winter  more  than  3'^  or 
40  below  zero.  For  the  middle  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  Union  scarcely  anything  can  be  superior 
to  the  Osage  Orange  as  a  hedge  plant. 

The  seeds  may  even  yet  bo  planted  with  success, 
after  soaking  them  12  hours  in  warm  water.  Ample 
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directions  for  sdwinfj  and  iiftor  pultuie,  have  been 
given  by  us  in  a  Chapter  cm  lleilj,a's,  j).  315  ol'  this 
jouriiiil.  

Remarks  on  New  Roses. — The  Cloth  of  Gold 
Rose.  (Cbromatclla.) — Novelties  in  Horticulture 
are  (juite  as  like!}'  to  create  an  excitement  auioufr 
the  iViends  of  so  interestinjj;  a  science,  as  anythinjr 
else  wc  know  of.  and  it  is  amusinp;  to  witness  the 
ardor,  of  both  sellers  and  buyers,  when  any  thing 
new  is  brought  out.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  near  London,  brought  over  from 
France  a  Noisette  Rose,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"  Cloth  of  Gold,'-  and  a  dcscrijition  of  the  most 
glowing  character.  It  was  ''very  double,  large, 
and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow."  No  sooner  was  it 
annoimeed  as  on  sale,  than  evtry  body  was  anxious 
to  obtain  so  fine  a  thing,  so  anxious  indeed  that  a 
guinea  in  England,  and  five  dollars  here,  was  paid 
I'or  plants  a  very  little  better  than  a  recently  struck 
cutting.  As  fast  as  each  plant  grew  large  enougli, 
it  was  forthwith  mutilated  (cut  in)  for  the  purposes 
of  propagation,  consequently  the  flower  was  not 
to  be  seen,  though  every  body  wished  to  see  it. 
Nurserymen  advertised,  puffed,  and  sold  it,  ame- 
ttnns  purchased  on  the  strength  of  what  was  said 
of  it,  and  nursed  their  treasure  with  all  the  care  ima 
ginablc,  watching  day  by  day  for  the  welcome  sight 
of  a  llowerbud.  Nine  tenths  of  those  whose  ex- 
pectations were  thus  elevated,  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ill  not  beholding  a  bloom  at  all,  while 
the  few  who  did,  saw  not  what  their  iningination 
pictured.  Was  the  whole  thing  then  a  fraud  upon 
the  public,  a  piece  of  deception  benefitting  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many?  It  was  so  to  some  extent. 
The  name  was  captivating,  the  colour  particularly 
attractive  in  a  Rose;  it  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired.  If  then  this  Pose  is  not  true  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  heretofore,  what  is  its  true 
character  ?  For  two  years  wc  liavc  grown  the 
plant  in  our  own  garden,  and  had  a  few  flowers;  we 
have  also  seen  eight  or  ten  blooms  in  several  of  our 
nurseries,  all  on  moderate  sized  plants,  and  one  ex- 
ceedingly fine  flower,  cut  from  a  rather  large  spe- 
cimen in  Messrs.  Winter  &  Co.'s,  greenhouse.  Ta- 
king these  samjiles  as  a  fair  criteria  to  form  a  judg- 
meiit  upon,  the  following  description  will  be  found 
correct. 

Noisette  Rose,  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Chromatella. 
Plant  of  moderate  growth,  not  inclined  to  make 
stroncr  shoots  until  well  established  in  suitable  sod, 
nor  adapted  to  pot  culture.  Foliage  inferior  to 
many  others  of  its  class,  in  size  and  colour.  The 
flower  not  very  large,  nor  very  double,  form  indif- 
ferent, the  petals  too  much  reflexed,  and  not  well 
set  together.  Flowers  persistent.  Colour,  a  goorf 
yellow  in  the  centre,  shaded  off  to  a  much  lighter 
hue  outside.  The  petals  want  substance.  Blooms 
sparingly  under  the  usual  treatment.  A  little  ten- 
der in  this  climate,  well  suited  to  train  under  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse. 

In  the  o))en  soil,  made  rich,  and  with  a  -warm  ex- 
posure, it  will,  after  a  few  seasons,  grow  with  more 
vigor,  trained  to  the  house  or  a  trellis,  in  which  sit- 
uation it  will  form  an  interesting  object,  but  not 
more  so  than  "  Solfatere,"  or  '"  Lamar  que."    In 


shape  and  hue,  "  SviithiV  is  to  our  mind,  a  better 
rose.  The  flower  from  Messrs.  Winter  &.  C(».'s, 
was  cut  from  a  good  strong  plant  grown  in  a  box  of 
rich  earth,  and  the  shoots  trained  beneath  the  lights 
of  their  greenhouse. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  our  remarks,  that 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  is  condemned,  or  undeserv- 
ing of  the  cultivators'  care;  we  mean  no  such  tiling, 
but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  what  it  was  repre- 
sented when  it  first  came  out.  As  to  the  colour, 
"  Harrissonii"  "Williams'  Yellow,"  and  "Persian 
Yellow,"  arc  far  its  superiors  ;  the  last  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  yellow  known. 

The  following  new  Roses  will  in  all  probability  be 
introduced  to  our  collections  before  January  next; 
most  of  them  are  decided  acquisitions  to  the  list  of 
really  good  kinds,  and  a  few,  singularly  beautiful 

R.  Provenct.  Noisette. 

Amandine,  (Vibcrt.)  Phaloe  (Vibert.) 
Antigone,      (     "     )  Bourbon. 

Ariel,  (     "     )  Beaute  de    Versailles,    (Sou- 

Desdemona.  diet.) 

Duclicsse  de  Rohan,  (Rene)  CiBsarine  Soucliet,  (     "     ) 

Ferret.  Charlemapne  (Dorisy.) 

Niobe,  (Vibcrt.)  Docteur  Hardouin,  (Oijer.) 

Poiictue.  Duclicsse  dc  IVormandie   (Ou- 

R.  Damastc.  din.) 

Aline,  (Viberl.)  Eugenie  Guinoiseau  (Ouinoi- 
Caiiilide.  seau.) 

Eudoxie.  Leveson  Gower,  (Beluze.) 

Isiiiene,  (Vibert.)  Margat  Jeuiie,  (Souchel.) 

La  Negro sse.  Montaigne,  (Vibert.) 

Merein.  Sydoiiie  Dorisy,  (Dorisy.) 

Naomi,  (Vibert.)  Trioniptie  de  la  Duchere,  (Be- 
Veturie.  luze.) 

jR.  Moss.  Hi/hrid  Perpetuais.  . 

A  fleur.sd'Anemoiie,  (Vibert.)  Amiral  f)'Estaing,  (Portemer.) 

Aixa,  (Laffay.)  CcEline  Perpetuelle. 

Catherine  de  Wurtemberg.  Commandant  Fouriiier,  (Laf- 
Couiitesse  de  Noe,  (Portenier.)      fay.) 

Etna,  (Vibert.)  Comte  de  Montalivet. 

Heloise,  (    "  )  Coquette  de  Mendon. 

Indiana  (     "  )  Eugene  Sue. 

Princesse  Royal,  (Porlemer.)  General  Morangier,  (Porte- 
Virginale.  mer.) 

Striped  Provence.  Gloire  d'Aiigers,  (Boyau.) 

Aramis,  (Vibert.)  Gulistan,  (Viberl.) 

Esther,     (     "     )  Jacques  LafUte,  (Vibert.) 

Genl.  Bertrand,  (  "  )  Leonie  Verger. 

Mecene,  (     "     )  Lalia. 

CEIlel  Flamand.  (  "  )  Louise  Favre,  (Lacharme.) 

Perle  des  pan.icliees,  (  "  )  Mathilde  Jourdeuil,  (  "  ) 

Tea.  Pompon  de  St.  Radegonde, 

Souvenir  d'uu   Ami,   (Belot-  Princesse  de  Salerne,(Margot- 
Defougere.)  tin.) 

La  Renoncule  (    '"    ) 

To  the  preceding,  we  take  much  pleasure  in 
adding  and  recommending  the  following  fine  kinds: 
Wii^lisson's  Willisson's — contimied. 

Curled  crested  moss.  "     Weeping:  Rose. 

"    New        "  "  "     Amie  Vibert  Crispum. 

"    Crim.?on  "  "  Burgess's 

"     Mottled    "  "  Victoria  Bridal  Wreath. 

"    New  White  Provence.  "    Lilac  Perfection. 

"     General    Tom    Thumb,  "     Mrs.  Glanny. 

(Seldom  exceeds  two      "     Metropolitan, 
inches  in  height.)  "     Prince  of  Wales. 

"     Queen  Victoria.  "     Turtle  Dove. 

"    Blotchsd  Leaved  Bengal.      "     Essex  Hero. 
"     Milk  Maid  China.  Rose  Willissonii. 

"    Meuse  de  Meaux  Minima 
Flushing,  May,  1847.  Wm.  W.  Valk,  M.  D. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon. — Since  writing  the  leader  in 
this  number,  we  have  seen  at  the  nursery  of  Mr 
Wm.  Reid,  Murray  Hill,  New- York  city,  a  small 
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stock  in  pots  of  fine  Ceelar  of  Lebanon  plants  raised 
from  the  seeds  of  Mr.  Ash's  fine  tree  in  Westclies- 
ter  county — the  finest  in  the  country.  Tliey  are 
about  five  or  six  \-ears  old,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
moved to  any  part  of  the  country. 

"Wounds  in  trees. — I  have  tried  a  great  many 
compositions  and  plasters  for  wounds  made  in  prun- 
ing, and  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  the  exceed- 
ingly nice  and  complete  mixture  recommended  on 
page  32  of  your  work  on  Fruits,  as  the  Shellac  com- 
position. The  great  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
it  is  applied,  are  of  themselves  strong  advantages. 
But  it  is  also  inconspicuous,  and  occupies  no  space, 
adheres  firmly,  and  keeps  out  the  air,  while  the  mo- 
ment that  the  lip  of  new  bark  is  ready  to  close  over 
the  wound,  it  finds  no  impediment,  as  it  does  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  old-fashioned  plasters.  All 
farmers  should  have  a  bottle  at  hand  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Yours,  truly. — X.  Y.  Z.  Baltimore, 
May. 

Iron  for  the  Pear  tree. — Dr.  Thomas  Close, 
of  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  iron,  in  a  let- 
ter received  from  him  some  time  since  : 

''  A  friend  of  mine  at  Olney  Park,  near  Philadel- 
phia, writes  m'e  that  he  has  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  his  Scckel  pears  by  supplying  the  soil 
pretty  liberally  with  slag  from  the  iron  foundry. 
My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  iron 
is  of  great  value  in  protecting  the  peach  tree  from 
the  yellows.''' 

Labels. — A  word  upon  the  subject  of  Labels  for 
trees  and  plants.  We  want  something  combining 
the  elements  of  convenience,  durabUity  and  cheap- 
ness. The  result  of  my  cogitations  upon  this  mat- 
ter, is  as  follows: 

1st.   The  material.     Cut   strips  of  Zinc,  of  an 


elongated  triangular  form,  ten  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  running  to  a  point  at  the 
other. 

2d.  Mode  of  Fastening.  About  four  inches  from 
the  wide  end  of  one  of  these  strij)s,  punch  a  hole. 
Bend  the  pointed  end  over  a  twig  of  tiie  tree,  and 
put  it  one-eighth  of  an  inch  through  this  hole,  and 
clinch  it  witli  the  fingers  or  a  small  pair  of  pincers. 
3d.  The  Writing.  The  place  for  this  is  between 
the  wide  end  of  the  label  and  the  hole  for  fastening 
it.     The  ink  to  be  used  is  made  of — 

Verdigris,  (powdered,)  -         -        2  parts. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  -         -         -  2      " 

Lamp  Black,         .         .         .         .         i      " 

Water, 20      " 

Mix  these  ingredients  in  a  mortar,  using  at  first 
only  so  much  of  the  water  as  is  sufficient  for  mixing 
them,  and  add  the  remainder  of  it  afterwards.  The 
ink  should  be  put  into  a  well  corked  bottle, and  sha- 
ken from  time  to  time.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Any  druggist  or  other  person  can  prepare 
it.  When  put  away,  let  the  bottle  stand  cork  end 
downward,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Ammonia, 
and  the  ink  may  be  kept  for  years  ready  for  use. 
Write  with  a  cpiill  pen.  ^ 

It  will  sometimes  hCT^ecessary  to  remove  the  label 
from  the  twig  upon  which  it  is  fixed  to  a  smaller 
one.  This  can  easily  be  done  without  the  aid  of  any 
tool  other  than  the  fingers. 

Labels  of  the  above  description  will  last  a  man's 
lifetime.  But  if  you  know  anything  better,  ])lease 
do  not  fail  to  give  }'our  readers  the  benefit  of  it. 
As  Horace  says — (if  you  permit  your  correspon- 
dents to  show  their  Latin) — 

"  Si  quid  iiovisu  reclius  istis, 

Candidus  imperii  :  si  iion,  liis  ulere  mecum." 

I  ought  to  add  that  nothing  of  the  above  is  origin- 
al with  me,  except  the  mode  of  fastening  the  labels. 
Very  respectfully,  &c.,  Geo.  Jaques.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1847. 
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April  17th,  1841.— President  Wilder,  in  the  Chair. 

A  package  of  seed  was  presented  to  the  Socieiy  by  Mrs. 
Perriial,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  ot'the  Society  he  presented  to  Mrs. 
Percival,  and  that  the  seed  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety's Professor  of  Botany. 

The  scions  received  from  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq..  of  Cincinnati, 
were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

May  1st,  1847.— President  Wilder  in  the  Chair. 

E.  M.Richards,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  fix  the  days 
of  the  annual  exliibition  of  the  Society,  reported,  verbally, 
that  they  had  decided  upon  'Wednesday,  Thursday  and  P'ri- 
day,  the  22d,  aid  and  24th  days  of  September,  next,  and  it  was 

VoterJ,  That  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  following  genlleitien  were  elected  Life  Members  of  the 
Society,  viz  : 

Jonathan  Chapman,  Chag.  11.  Mills.  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Thomas 
Lamb,  J.  Eliot  Thayer,  .T.  W.  Blodget,  Lsnac  Hahhiil, 
Thomas  P.  dishing  and  Otis  Everett,  jr,  Boston,  Joseph  Man- 
ning, Medford. 


Fifteen  gentlemen  were  elected  subscription  members. 

May  IR/Zi,  1847.— President  U  ii.der,  in  tlie  Chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Prof  Asa  Gray,  of 
Cambridge,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  his  Chloris  Borcali- 
Americana,  and  also  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ward's  Treatise  on  the 
"  Growth  of  Plants,  in  closely  elazcd  cases,"  and  it  wiis 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  for  his  liberal  donation,  and  that  the  corresponding 
Secretary  be  recjuested  to  forward  him  a  complimentury  let- 
ter. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester, expres>ing  their  thanks  for  a  copy  of  llie  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society." 

A  copy  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,"  was  received  from  Geo.  Jacques, 
Esq.,    and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  lo  Geo. 
Jaques,  Esq. 

Edward  C.  R.  Walker,  Kcc.  Sec. 
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The  ftatoil  monilily  mceiiiifr  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening 
April  20.  1917.    The  President  ni  Uie  cliuir. 

Ttic  dispUiy  was  unusually  fine ;  sclduni  lias  ihe  society  wit- 
nossed  a  more  brilliant  e.\liil)ition  of  llowcring  exotics. 
Among  those  presented  by  the  Pre-sideiil's  gardener,  were  a 
line  specimen  of  RhiKJodendron  murryatl.Tj,  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  conlrnsting  singularly  with  its  vuricgnted  I'olinge ; 
"'>lelro*idero<  tloribunda,  Azalea  pliopnicea,  Oiicidinm  sp.  nov. 
•  10.  in  t'nll  (iower;  also  tables  of  Pelargoniums,  seedling  Cine- 
rarias, seedling  Petunias. (line)  and  bouquets.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
collection  eoniained  Azale;is  of  clioice  and  new  varieties — 
c;acti,  Rliododendrcni,  Knightii,  etc. ;  but  the  most  iiUeresling 
was  his  display  of  cut  Camellias,  presenting  a  regular  chal- 
lenge of  suvenly-two  varieliej  on  one  occasion,  se\'cral  of 
which  were  new,  and  shown  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  JBulst 
txhibited,  in  a  choice  collection,  a  large  .splendid  Acacia  in 
proliise  bloom,  Oncidium  raceniosum,  with  a  stem  of  (lowers 
of  great  length,  Heaths,  Roses,  etc.  Mr.  Drybuigh's  collec- 
tion contained  fine  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums  select  Roses,  etc. 
Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  Tho.  W.  Smith,  exliibiled  an 
extensive  collection  of  exotics,  some  of  the  specimens  of  much 
beauty:  also  a  fine  display  of  indigenous  plants  in  flower,  and 
bouquets.  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James  Diindjis,  pre- 
bciiied  tine  plants  of  Banksia  Rose,  in  rich  clusters;  Euphor- 
bia spleiideiis,  Pelargonia,  Polyantbi,  etc.  B.  Gulli.ss,  gar- 
dener lo  Jacob  Snider,  Jr.  a  large  collection,  among  which 
were  fine  specimens  of  Cereus  fla^litormis,  Pelargonia,  He- 
liotropia,  Pansies  and  many  others.  Robert  Kilvington  a  ta- 
ble of  choice  plants;  John  Sherwood  superb  Roses,  etc.:  Pa- 
trick Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz,  a  good  collection  of 
plants  and  Pansies.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  a  superb  show  of  Hya- 
cinths, in  pots:  And  Saml.  .Maupay,  beautil'ul  Pansies.  Of 
fruits  there  were  seen  bunches  of  three  varieties  of  Grapes, 
and  f>  dish  of  Percival  Strawberries,  and  plants  of  the  latter 
bearing  t'ruit,  from  James  Uundas'  greenhouse.  Of  vegeta- 
bles, there  were  two  extensive  tables  by  Mr.  A.  Felton,  each 
containinir  different  kinds ;  another  by  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  among 
which  were  fine  a.sparagus.  Mushrooms  were  presented  by 
P.  Gallagher;  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  by  A.  Caie  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Camac,  and  fine  asparagus  from  the  President. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  :  By  the  committee  on 
plants  and  (lowers— for  the  best  ten  Pelargonia.  in  pots,  to  Wm. 
Hall,  gardener  to  C.  Cope ;  lor  the  2d  best  ditto,  lo  Patrick 
Gallagher,  gardener  to  Miss  Gratz:  for  the  3d  ditto,  to  James 
Bisset.  gardener  to  James  Uundas;  for  the  best  twelve  ever- 
blooming  Roses,  to  John  Sherwood  :  for  the  '2d  best  ditto,  to 
Andrew  Dryburgh :  for  the  best  six  Hyacinths,  to  Henry  A. 
Dreer;  for  the  2d  best  ditto,  to  the  same  contributor;  for  the 
best  six  Pansies,  to  .Samuel  Maupay;  for  the  2d  best  ditto,  to 
P.  Gallasher;  for  the  best  six  Polyanthus,  to  James  Bisset; 
for  the  best  hothouse  plants,  to  Arch'd  Henderson,  gardener  lo 
Tho.  \V.  Smith  :  for  the  best  greenhouse  plants,  lo  Ihe  same  ; 
for  the  2d  best  ditto,  to  Wm.  Hall ;  for  ihe  best  and  most  in- 
tere-sting  collection  of  plants,  in  pots,  to  A.  Henderson  ;  tor  the 
2d  best  ditto,  to  Andrew  Dryburgh  ;  for  the  3d  best,  to  B.  Gul- 
liss.  gardener  to  Jacob  Snider,  Jr. ;  for  the  best  display  of  in- 
digenous, plants,  to  A.  Henderson ;  for  the  best  bouquet,  lo 
William  Hall;  for  the  2d  be.st,  lo  A.  Henderson;  for  the  best 
basket  of  Flowers,  to  Wm.  Hall ;  for  the  2d  best  basket,  to  A. 
Henderson.  A  special  premium,  of  three  dollars,  for  some  fine 
seedling  Cinerarias,  to  Wm.  Hall.  The  committee  mention 
with  pleasure,  seventy-two  varieties  of  the  Camellia,  exliibiled 
by  Peter  Mackenzie:  five  of  them  were  never  exhibited  in  the 
society  before,  viz.C.Lowii,  Alexina,  Nobilissima  nova,  Guthe- 
riana  and  Sulcata ;  besides  many  tables  of  plants  in  fine  flower. 

The  committee  on  fruits  report,  that  the  only  articles  re- 
quiring their  attention  are  a  dish  of  ihe  Percival  Strawberries, 
and  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  Black  Prince  and  Muscat  blanc 
halif,  which  appear  to  be  in  fine  eating  order:  lo  the  former 
we  award  a  premium  of  one  dollar,  and  to  the  latter  two  dol- 
lars; exhibited  by  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James  Dundas. 

Dr.  Brinckle  reported,  thai  he  had  received,  on  the  Isl  Inst, 
from  A.  J.  Downing,  a  package  of  scionsof  the  genuine  Peach 
Plum,  the  Columbia  Plum,  the  Autumn  Gage,  Ladies  Sweet- 
ing Apple,  and  the  Townsend,  a  native  fall  apple,  said  to  be 
very  tine  ;  such  as  he  did  not  require  he  handed  to  the  appro- 
priate commiltee  for  distribution  in  Mr.  Downing's  name. 
Ordered  ihat  ihe  thanks  of  the  society  be  iiresented  to  the  donor. 


The  corresponding  secretary  reported  letters  from  the  fol- 
lowing honorary  and  corresponding  members  recently  elected, 
which  Were  rend,  presenting  their  thanks  I'or  their  election, 
viz:  Dr.  Alfred  .'>.  Mun.son,  president  of  New-Haven  county 
horticultural  society;  George  Gabriel,  secretary  of  game; 
aiiQ  Dr.  Virgil  j\I.  Dow,  of  New-Haven  :  also  a  commnnca- 
tion  accompanying  grafts  of  some  of  their  new  Pears,  imtive« 
ofNew-Haven,  tVom  Dr.  V.  A.  Dow,  in  behalfof  Kx-Gov.  Ed- 
w;irds.  Dr.  Munsoii,  and  Geo.  Gabriel  and  himself,  fully  de- 
scribing the  varieties.  On  motion,  ordered  that  the  thanks  of 
the  society  be  tendered,  for  such  a  valuable  acquisition.  The 
scions  had  been  distributed  by  the  committee  for  distributon  of 
seeds,  etc. 

Robert  Buist  presented  to  the  society  his  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables.  Ordered  that  the  llianks  of  the  so- 
ciety be  presented  for  the  gift. 

The  stated  meeting  for  May  wa-s  held  on  ihe  evening  of  tho 
18th,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Tlie 
President  in  Ihe  chair. 

The  exhibition  on  the  occasion  was  very  fine;  and  the  sa- 
loon thronged  with  the  beauty  and  elite  of  Ihe  city.  The  col- 
lection of  plants  displayed  choice  specimens  in  greater  variety 
than  usual.  Mr.  Dundas'  gardener  exhibited  a  table  of  rare 
and  interesting  specimens,  among  which  were  a  number  of 
Epiph)Tes,  Oncidium  papilio — the  butterfly  plant,  etc.;  and 
another  of  select  Pelargonia.  The  President's  gardener  pre- 
sentedhandsome  hot  and  greenhouse  plants— Achimenes  lon- 
giflora,  A.  grandillora  in  fidl  flower,  grown  suspended  as  air 
plants;  a  fine  specimen  of  Oncidium  flexuosnm,  and  seedling 
Cinerarias,  Pelargonia  and  bouquets.  B.  Gulliss,  gardener  lo 
Jacob  Snider,  jr.,  presented  a  superb  collection,  and  a  table 
of  Pelargonia.  .rohn  .Sherwood,  the  choicest  varielies  of 
Roses.  Archibald  Henderson,  a  table  of  cul  flowers  of  indi- 
genous plants,  and  a  basket  of  natives — very  atiractive.  The 
Tulips  from  Gen.  Patterson's  garden,  and  from  Jonathan 
Bass',  Bustleton,  were  remarkably  fine. 

Of  Fruit,  there  were  presented  a  dish  of  apples,  the  North- 
ern .Spy  from  Messrs.  EUwanger  &,  Barry's  nursery,  Roches- 
ter, New- York,  of  unsurpassed  beauty — a  dish  of  lemons, 
another  of  .strawberries,  from  Mr.  Dundas'  greenhouse. 

Of  Vegetables,  there  were  excellent  specimens.  Thomas 
Hancock,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  exhibited  si)lendid  Victoria 
Rhubarb.  James  McKee,  gardener  to  Chas.  Chauncry,  Bur- 
lington, presented  very  fine  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes  of 
large  size,  and  cucumbers.  John  Riley,  gardener  at  Insane 
Asylum,  numerous  beads  of  cauliflowers.  John  Sherwood, 
Sea  Kale, Antony  Felieii,  and  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  extensive  col- 
lectioas. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit,  report  :  That  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  dish  of  very  fine  Apples,  of  the  variety  of 
Northern  Spy.  of  great  beauty,  and  in  the  highest  slate  of 
preservation  ;  these  were  received  per  hands  of  our  Secretary, 
Tho.  P.  James,  from  the  nursery  of  EUwanger  tc  Barr>', 
Mount  Hope,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  wliich  we  recommend  a 
special  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Also,  a  dish  of  very  fine  Lemons  and  Strawberries  from  the 
greenhouse  of  James  Dundas. 

The  Commiltee  on  Vegetables,  report :  For  the  best  cucum 
bers,  to  James  McKee,  gardener  loC.  Chauncey.  For  the  best 
potatoes,  to  ihe  same  ;  for  the  second  be.st.  to  Antliony  Fel- 
inn.  For  the  best  rhubarb,  12  stalks,  lo  Thomas  Hancock  ; 
for  the  second  best,  to  Anthony  Felton.  For  the  best  and 
most  interesting  display  of  vegetables,  lo  Anihony  Felton ;  for 
the  second  best,  to  Anihony  Felton.  Special  premiums  were 
awarded  ;  For  a  fine  display  of  cauliflowers,  three  dollars,  to 
James  McKee;  for  another  fine  display,  of  ditto,  of  two  dol- 
lars, to  John  Riley,  gardener  to  Insane  Hospital ;  and  for  a 
fine  display  of  sea  kale,  iwo  dollars,  lo  John  Sherwood. 

David  Landreth,  V.  P..  editor  of  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, presented  to  the  Society,  a  copy  of  that  work  ;  when, 
on  motion,  ordered,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presen- 
ted to  the  donor. 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  increase  of  the  Library. 

Menybers  elected. — Wm.  G.  Allen,  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  Dr. 
I.  D.  White.  J.  Francis  Fisher,  and  Joseph  L.  McNeill. 

On  motion,  adjourned.  Tiio.  P.  James,  R^c.  .Sec'y. 
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Abies  dou^lassii,  2  8(j. 

Acacia,  Three-thorned,  9S,  43o. 

Acer  rubrum,  184. 

eriocarpum,  187. 

Aehimeiies  paieiis,  96. 

peJuuculata,  169. 

picla,  325. 

Address,  Imroduclory,  9. 
Agave  aintricaiia,  99. 
Ageratum  mexicanurn,  466. 
Agriculiure,  Review  of  Allen's  Amer- 
ican, 2S2. 

Almond  culture  in  France,  569. 
Aloe,  Cuba,  2.^0. 
Alpistera,  529 
Alj'ssum,  Sweet,  466. 
Amlierstia  uobilis,  301. 
Aimagallis  indica,  466. 
Annuals,  Xotes  on  select.  465. 

pretty  Climbing,  129. 

Ants,  to  destroy,  4S. 

how  to  remove,  141. 

Aphis,  to  destroy,  142. 
Apple  tree  borer,  241. 
AfPLES—  Varieties : 

Autumn  Bough,  209. 
Baldwin,  190. 2-57,  315,  361,  431. 

4S2. 
BelUlower,  yellow,  361,  482. 
BeUtiower,  Brabant,  3S'J. 
Blenheim  Pippin,  3S9. 
Blue  Pearmani,  361. 
Bracken,  328. 
Cooper,  339,  4S4. 
Detroit,  341. 
Deuoit  Red,  361. 
Karly  Harvest,  256. 
ICarly  .Toe,  336. 
Early  Red  Margaret,  145. 
Early  Strawberry,  145. 
Fall  Pippin,  361. 
Fameuse,  257. 
from  Ohio,  341. 
from  Rochester,  482. 
Golden  Sweet,  361. 
Gravensleiii,  196. 
(ireen  Everla-sting,  339. 
Holland  Pippin,  361. 
ill  Vermont,  406. 
Kaighn's  Spilzenbergh,  .341. 
Kirke'.s  Lord  Nelson,  3S9. 
I^acquier,  482. 

Newtown  Pippin,  387,  482,511. 
Newiown  SpitzenbtTgli,  312. 
Northern  Spy,  30,  144,  336,4=2. 
Notes  on,  abroad,  197. 
Ox-eye,  341. 
of  the  olden  time,  369. 
Pecker,  Clj. 


APPLB.S — continued. 

Phillip's  Sweeting,  338. 

Porter,  196,  256. 
Putnam  Russet,  52.  341. 
Preservation  of,  174. 

Ranibo,  388 

Red  Asirachan,  146. 

Red  Canada,  482. 

Red  Juneating,  144. 

Rliode    Island    Greening,     196, 
257,  339,  361,  407,  431. 

Roxbury  Russet,    52,  341,  361, 
431. 

Sack  and  Sugar,  389. 

Select  list  of,  483. 

Select  list  of  twelve,  241. 

Six  best  tor  the  climate  of  Bos- 
ton, 250. 

Tallman  Sweet,  301. 

Two  hardiest  and  most  profita- 
ble. 196. 

Wliite  SeeU-no-further,  257. 

Woodpecker,  315. 
Apple  Trees,  Distance  to  plant,  532. 

Pruning,  420,  482. 

Appleton,  Hon.  S.,  Liberality  of,  51. 
Aquatic  Plant,  new,  477. 
Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine,  540. 
Arboretum,  Derby,  284. 
Arboriculture  in  .fapan,  426. 
Arbor  Vit:c,  23,  123,  134.  433,  479. 
ARCHITECTURE,  RURAL: 

Colour  for  country  houses,  439. 

Design  for  a  rustic  Gate,  72. 

Design  for  a  small  Villa,  414. 

Designs  for  Cottages  and  Villas, 
231. 

Ice  houses,  how  to  build,  249. 

New  vinery  at  Blithewood,  57. 

On  the  construction  of  country 
houses,  153. 

Remarks  on  Rural  Cottages,  105. 

Swiss  Cottages,  381. 

To  improve  a  country  house,  13. 
Argemone  grandiflora,  406. 
Arnndo  areiiaria,  48-). 
A.sbe4  tor  I'ruit  trees,  533. 

for  poach  trees,  534. 

Tun',  571. 

Ashland,  residence  of  Mr.  Clay,  208. 
Asparagus,  Giant,  how  to  raise,  28. 

how  to  cut,  23. 

Italian  motle  of  growing,  529. 

.\ucuba  japonica,  134. 

Austrian  Pine,  341. 

Azalea  squamata,  141. 

Azaleas,  m  the  greenhouse  of  .M.  P. 

Wilder,  513 
Balm,  Sweet,  134 


Balm  of  Gilead,  340. 

Balsam  Poplar,  340. 

Burtonia  aurea,  or  golden,  466. 

Batata  virguiiana,  371. 

Bees,  Battle  ot',  235. 

Beet  root,  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  236. 

l^cet  root  bread,  430. 

Beet  sugar,  423. 

Begonia,  culture  and  varieties  ol",  372. 

Bell-glass,  Dutch,  70. 

Bell-tree,  Two-winged  Silver,  419. 

Berlin,  Winter  gardens  at,  423. 

Bigaradier  bizarrerie,  402. 

Bigiioiiia  grandiflora,  144. 

Bizarre,  Carnation,  75. 

Orange,  402. 

Black  wart  or  knot  on  the  plum,   132, 

472. 
Blight,  Pear  tree,  58,  25.3,  38C,  459, 

495,  521. 
Blithewood,  Vinery  at,  57. 
Blossoming  of  I'ruit  trees,  340. 
Bones,  dissolved,  337. 
Borer,  Apple-tree,  241. 

Peach-tree,  37,  95,   134,  534. 

Pod  in,  M.  Soulange,  331. 

Box,  134. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  466. 

Brassica  co.stata,  342. 

Brazil,  plants  of,  327. 

Bread,  from  beet  root,  430. 

Bremer,  Frederika,  331. 

Browne's  Trees  of  America,  182,  387. 

Buckthorn,  24,  128,  346. 

Budding,  Spring,  145,  515. 

Bulfalo  Hort.  Society,  53,  194,  290. 

Bulbs,  transmission  oi",  236. 

ButtonWood,  14ft,  56.3. 

Cabbage,  singular  new,  142. 

Cacalia  coccinea,  466. 

Cactus,  Illustrated  History  of  the,  330. 

cultivation  of,  431,  531. 

Giant  Mexican,  223. 

flowering  in  the  day,  570. 

Calandrina  speciosa,  406. 
Calendula  oflicinalis,  466. 
Calliopsis  bicolor,  4(i6. 
Callistemma  horiensis,  406. 
Camellia  japonica,  47. 

Mr.  Bccar's,  432. 

in  M.  P.  Wilder's  green- house, 

513. 

ill  Philadelphia,  480. 

manure  lor,  149. 

superb  new,  (Wilder's,)  43. 

Sale  of  do.,  290,  484. 

Canary  bird  flower,  130,  467. 
Candy-tuft,  466. 

Carnation,  history  and  culture  of,  73 
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CHrnatioii,  Bizarre,  75. 

Klaku,  75. 

Picoiee,  75. 

Treatmenl  of,  437, 

Ca.slle  Dykes,  aai. 
Cutulpu,  o-l. 
Culciilly,  pendulous,   167. 
Cuterpillurs,  cure  lor,  190. 
Cedar,  Dcoilar,   17. 

Ced'ir  of  Lehaiuin,  07,  537,  57-1. 

Celery,  sail  fi>r,  340. 

Ceiueleries,  plaiituig  in,  230,471),  531. 

Rural,  -.l^^,  32". 

Cemetery,  I'ere  la  Chaise,  189. 
Century  pUu.ts,  99. 

Cereus  speciosissimus,  remarkable,  97. 
Ciiauiplam,  Lake,  Notes  on  tlic  valley 

ol'.  509. 
Cliarcoal  tor  Iruit  trees,  333. 
Chalswortii,  Impressions  of,  2D7. 
CHLRK1K.S— l-'anetiei  ; 

at  BuiTalo,  53. 

Belle  do  Choisy,  12,  49. 

JJigiureau  of  .Mezel,  475. 

Black  liigarreau  of  Savoy,  53. 

Black  Kayle,  49. 

Black  Tartririau,  49. 

Bowyer's  Karly  Heart,  43. 

Creutn,  14c^. 

Dowuton,  49. 

Downer's  Late,  49. 

exUibited  al  Poughkeepsie,  52. 

Finest,  49. 

Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau,  49. 

Holland  Bigarreuu,  49. 

in  the  olden  inne,  370. 

in  Western  j\'e\v  York,  99  . 

Manning's  Early  While,  49. 

Notes  on,  147. 

Plunistone  Morello,  95. 

River's  Early  Amber,  49. 

Select  lists  ol",  241,  4d3. 

Swedish,  3S3 

Sweet  iMoiumorency,  100. 

Twelve  choice  hardy,  241. 
Cherry  crops  ;  failure  of,  near  Boston, 

146. 
Cherry  tree,  to  grow  at  the  South,  12, 

242. 
Chester  (Pa.)  Hort.  Society.  341. 
Chili  Pino,  540. 
Chili  Strawberry,  110. 
China  Aster,  400. 

China,  Mr.  Fortune's  mission  to,  214. 
Chinese  magnolia,  507. 

method  of  Dwarfing  tree«,  337. 

taste  ni  plants,  570. 

Wistaria,  479,  502. 

Cinciniiali  Hon.  Society,  Transactions 

of,  94. 
Citrus,  Bigaradier  bizarrerie,  402. 
Cladaslrus  tinctoria,  50. 
Clarkia  elegans,  400. 
Clianthus  puniceus,  143,  334. 
Climbing  plants,  pretty  annual,  129. 
Climbing  Roses,  29. 
Coal  tar,  98,  339. 
Cock-spur  Thorn,  23S.  347. 
Collins,  wood  for,  478. 
Collmsia  bicolor,  40G. 

grandiflora,  400. 

Colman's  Tour,  421. 

Colour  of  country  houses,  489. 

of  Flowers,  570. 

Colutea  arborescens,  143. 
Conservatory  nt  Chalsworth,  300. 
Constantinople,  Gardens  at,  428. 
Convolvulus,  double,  147. 

minor,  46U. 

Coreopsis,  golden,  466. 
Cornus  florida,  leO. 

sanguinea,  134. 

Cottage  s,  simple  rural,  105. 


Cottages,  Swisit,  381. 

Deaigii.s  for,  231. 

Couve  toucliada  or  troiichuda,  268,  .313. 
Covering  plants,  3.10. 
Crab,  Wild,  4;J2. 
Crategus  cordalu,  347. 

cruss-galli,  2;j8,  S-IT. 

Criticism,  retrospective,  433. 
Cucumbers,  .serpent,  143 
Curcalio,  I'eiicing  out,  204. 

Remedy  lor,  573. 

Some  lacts  about  the,  310. 

Currant,  Cherry,  439. 

Double-crimson,  418. 

Knight's  Sweet,  98. 

Myall's  Victoria,  99. 

Cydonia  japonlca,  401 
Cypress  Vine,  131,  406. 
Cypripediuni  irapreanur.i,  430. 
Daiilia,  Prize  for  a  blue,  478. 
Dahlias,  Dwart,  476. 
Daisy,  Swan,  406. 

Da))l.iie  inezerenm,  134. 
Deliilimiiimajacis,  400. 
Deodar  Cedar,   17. 
Derby  Arboretum,  284. 
Designs  lor  monuments,  .329. 
Deuiziascabra,  or  Rough-leaved,  418. 
Dio:<|)yrus  virginiana,  478. 
Dogwood,  Bloody,  134. 

. ■    coininon,  InO. 

Do  varieties  of  plants  run  out?  181. 

Drainage  of  pots,  141. 

Drying  plants,  40,  14S. 

Duration  of  Woods,  4.30. 

Duicli  lIu^balldry,  570. 

Dwarfing  trees,  Chinese  method,  337. 

Echiiio  cactus  stancsii,  223. 

Electricity,    liUiuence  on  vegetation, 

92,  524. 
Elephant's  Ear,  varieties  of,  378. 
Einbankmenls,  to  hold  up,  340,  485. 
Epiphyllum,  531. 
Errata,  390,  4!?6. 
Erysimum  perolfskianum,  460. 
Kscliolizia  califoniica,  466. 
Espaliers,  Training,  542. 
Euonymus,  Japan,  50,  479. 
Euioclia  viscida,  466. 
Evergreen  Trees,  Rare,  537. 

valuable  new,  50. 

Evergreens,  planting  and    transplant- 
ing, 2S5,  2^58. 

to  raise  from  seed,  238. 

Everlasting  liower,  Large,  466. 
Fastolf  Raspberry,  63. 
Fencing  out  the  curculio,  204. 
Fig,  Black,  of  the  Azores,  26. 
Fir,  Black  Spruce,  238. 

Flake  Carnation,  75. 
Floating  Gardens  in  Mexico,  235. 
}•' lowering  Plants,  4c0. 
J'lowcr  Gardens,  Hhils  on,  441. 
Flowers,  Love  of.  in  Mexico,  235. 

Colours  of,  570. 

Select  list' of  Annuals,  469. 

suggestions  as  to  grouping,  120. 

Foreign  correspondence,  236,  331,  428. 
Forsythia  viridissima,  330. 
Fortune,  Mr.  48. 

mission  to  China,  214. 

Fountains,  remarkable,  299. 
Foiircroya  loiigteva,  316. 
Fromoiil,   331. 

FRUITS  : 

American  in  foreign  countries, 

288. 
Do  varieties  of,  run  out  ?  181. 
In  Ohio,  222,  388. 
In  Piiiladelphia,  530. 
Ill  Western  New- York,  30. 
In   the   valley   of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  .511. 


I'KUITS— conlinucd. 

In  .Massachusetts,  27. 

Selection  of  choice  hardy,  241 

Remiirks  on  three  standard,  XOCt. 

Tender,  in  cold  climates,  463. 
Fruit  Garden  at  Wodenelhe,  503. 
Fruit-gatherer,  new,  17s. 
Fruits   and    Fruit  Trees  of  America, 

233,  485,  526. 
FRUIT  TREES: 

Traasplmiting,  303. 

Kpring  and  autumn,  311. 

blossoming  of,  340. 

Characteristics  of,  355. 
Faschia  maorantha,  455. 
Fuschias  in  the  green-house  of    M  P 

Wilder,  515. 
Garden,  Fruit,  at  Wodenelhe,  503. 

London  Zoological,  188. 

on  the  house  top,  1S8. 

Gardenia  florida,  97. 
Gardening,  Science  of,  505. 
Gardens,  Hints  on  liower,  441. 
Gate,  Rustic,  72. 
Gatherer,  new  fruit,  179. 
Giant  Mexican  Cactus,  223. 
Gigantic  CJuince  tree,  197. 
Gillia  tricolor,  406. 

capitata,  or  Blue,  466. 

Glazing,  jmprovcmeni  in,  291. 
Gleditschia  triacaiithos,  98,  435. 

monosperma,  4.35. 

Weeping,  140. 

Gold  fishes,  149. 

Gooseberries,  propagation  of,  141. 

how  to  raise  the  best,  448. 

Crown  Bob  and  \Vliitesmith,    49. 

Remedy  for  mildew,  25. 

Sail  for,   291. 

Gossip,  Pomological,  277. 
Grafung,  Autumn,  515. 

best  mode  of,  147. 

excellent  mode  of,  101. 

Root,  280. 

GRAPES  : 

American  in  Germany,  398,527. 

Al  the  south,  4.34. 

Black  Hamburgh,  342. 

Culture  of,  90. 

Eiiornu>us  vine,  530. 

Espcrione,  342. 

F'oiulaiUe  vert,  343. 

Golden  Chasselas,  343. 

Green  Swiss,  343. 

Herbemont,  OS. 

How  to  take  an  early  crop,  205. 

In  vineries,  438. 

Isabella,  527. 

Josling's  St.  Albans,  477. 

Lenoir,  98. 

Mildew  in  the,  143. 

new  mode  of  ripening  foreign,  70. 

Norton's  seedlnig,  288. 

open  culture  of,  342. 

Vineries,  57,  149,  205,  209. 

AVesi  St.  Peter's,  92. 
Grape  vine,  summer  pruiiiuc  of  tlie, 

04. 

very  large,  530. 

Grasses,  economical  value  of,  284. 

for  lawns,  203,  271. 

Grass  seed,  mixture  for  lawns,  203. 

Green  fly,  142. 

Green-house  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  512. 

Greenwood  Illustrated,  228. 

Groseille  cerise,  439. 

Grouping  Flowers,  120. 

Guano,  on  the  use  of,  32. 

for  peach  trees,  134. 

for  the  Rose,  87. 

use  and  abuse  of,  175. 

Gulan,  or  Lily  tree,  507. 
Gypsophila  elegans,  406. 
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Hail-storm,  great,  183. 
Hair-blossotn,  143. 
Halesia  dipiera,  410. 

tetraptera,  97. 

Hares  and  Rabbits,  47S. 
Hawthorn,  12S,   347. 
Hedera  lielix,  134. 
HEDGE.S  : 

A  chapter  on,  345. 

Arbor  Vitse,  23,  1'23,  134,  43S, 

479. 
Buckllioni,  24,  123,  343. 
Cralegus  cordata,  347. 

crus-galli,  347. 

Ha\vthoni,  JaS,  »17. 
Hemlock,  147. 
Madura,  350. 
Oiage  Orange,  3o0. 
Planting:  and  Rearing,  3o2. 
flashnig,  354. 
Pyracanllia,  i'iS. 
Remarks  on,  127. 
Rhaninu-5  catharticus,  348. 
Thrce-thorned  Acacia,  98. 

Helychrysum  macranlliuin,  406 
Herbarium,  Sprengel's,  42J. 
Herbemont  Grape,  98. 
HibiscLi.s  afncanus,  466. 

subdarifta,  342. 

Holly.  American,  439. 

European,   531. 

Hollyhock,  234. 

Honeysuckle,  Chinese  twining,479. 

Horse  scuffle  hoe,  135. 

Horticulture  in  the   olden  time,  368. 

Horticultural  Department,  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural 
Society,  193,  247. 

Horticultural  exhibition  at  Worcester, 

241. 
Horticultural  Notes,  431. 

at  Plymouth,  230. 

on  Si.  Louis,  155. 

Horticultural  show  at  Paris,  188. 

Shows,  Great,  for  1846,  190. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  : 

^Buffalo,  53,  194,  290. 
Chester,  (Pa.)  341. 
Cincinnati,  Transactions  of,  94. 
Dutchess  county,  52. 
London,  47,  96. 

Journal  of  the,  89,  521. 

Massachusetts,  54,  101, 149,  J9I, 

l»>i,  243,  292,    343,  390,  441, 
486,  535,  575. 
New  Jersey,  100. 
Onondaga,  535. 
Pennsylvania,  56, 104,  192,  200, 

293,  314,  392,  488,  576. 
Worcester,  212,  534. 
Hot-bed  lights,  cheap,  481. 
Houses,  Country,  153. 

colour  for,  489. 

Hoya  carnosa,  431 

imperialis,  429. 

Hydrangeas,  Blueflowered,  332. 
Iberis  odorata,  466. 

Ice,  exportation  of,  3.39. 

Ice  houses,  how  to  build,  249. 

Ilex  aquiloliuni,  134. 

opaca,  439. 

Indian  corn  breadstufTs  in   England, 

)8y. 
Indigo,  Chinese,  433. 
Insects,  to  destroy,  149,  193,  528. 
Ipomea  quainoclit,  4G6. 
Iron,  salts  of,  467. 

sulphate  of,  143,  22-5,  518,  575. 

Japan  Gold-dust  tree,  134. 
Japanese  Taste  in  Arboriculture,  426. 
.Jasmine,  Cape,  Mr.  Fortune'.s,  97. 
Journal  of  London  Hon.  Society,  89, 

524. 


Juniper,  Common,  131. 

Kongia  muratinia,  406. 

Labels  for  iVuit  trees,  197,  241,  575. 

Lady  slipper,  Irapxan,  430. 

Lake  Champlain,  Valley  of,  509. 

Landscape  Gardening,  201,  551. 

notice  of  Downing's,  234. 

Inarches,  diseases  in,  46. 
Larkspur,  Double  dwarf,  460. 
Laurel,  culture  of,  34,  147. 
Laurel  Hill,  beauty  of,  51. 
Lawns,  a  chapter  on,  201. 

notes  and  queries  on,  271,  431. 

I^awyer,  A  seedy,  235. 

Ijaaf  from  an  old  Journal,  319. 

Lecanora  esculenta,  313. 

Lemon  Trees,  to  restore  the  health  ol', 

52. 
Lenoir  Grape,  98. 
Leptosiphou  demifloris,  466. 
Leschenaullia  arcuata,  3-'J5. 
liilac,  grafted  on  the  Ash,   143. 
Lilium  sunguineum,  430. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  134. 
Lily,  Bloodred,  430. 
Lily  Tribe,  cultivation  of,  60. 
Luna  Beans,  dried,  193. 
Litne,  Superphosphate  of,  236,  470. 
Linden  Trees,  331. 
Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  39. 
I..in(lley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  44. 
Linnean  Gold  iMedal,  427. 
LITERARY  NOTICES  : 

Agricultural  Flora,  2:33. 

Art  of  Propagating  by  Cuttings, 

330. 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica, 233,  526. 
Gray's  Genera  of  U.   S.  Flora 

Illustrated,  43. 
Hints  to  persons  about  building 

ill  the  country,  527. 
Illustrations  of  Medical  Botany, 

330. 
L'Arl  de   composer  et  decorer 
les  Jardnis,  2.33. 
Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs    of 

Mas.-:.,  505. 
Tuc  Fruits  of  America,  Hovey's,  503 
Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society,  526. 
Lo:isa,  Brick-red,  130. 

Penllandica,  130. 

Locust  trees,  age  of,  43. 

Black,  239,  434. 

Seed,  50,  2.38. 

Two  sorts  of,  50,  291. 

■ While,  291. 

Yellow,  50,  233. 

London  criticism,  234. 
London  Horl.  Society,  47,  96. 
London  pride,  134. 
Lonicera  flexuosa,  479. 
Long  Island.  32. 

Longworth,  N.,  his  vineyards,  53. 

experiments  lo  test  theory 

of,  88,  100. 

on  strawberry  plniils,  81 

lioudon's,  Mrs.,  Flower  Garden  for  La- 
dies, 381. 

Love  of  flowers  in  Mexico,  235. 
Lowell,  John  A.,  liberality  of,  51. 
Lupinus  nanus  or  dwarf,  460. 
Lyniun  Donation,  190,   198. 
ftlaclura  uurantiaca,  350. 
Magnolia,  Chinese,  507. 

conspicua,  507. 

gracilis,  509. 

purpurea,  509. 

soulangiuim,  331,  SOS. 

Maine,  queries  from,  532. 
.Malope  grandiflnra,  466. 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  -08. 


Manna,  supposed,  313. 
Manna,  Tamarisk,  315. 
Manures,  99. 

salt  as,  197,  221. 

Mauzanilla  wine,  529. 

Maple,  most  rapid  growing,  107. 

Red-flowering,  184. 

Marigold,  English  Pot,  466. 

Market  gardening  in  New  Jersey,  403. 

Massachusetts    Hort.    Society,     (sea 

Hort.  Societies.) 
Medical  Botany,  Illustrations  of,  330. 
Melangolo  bizaria,  402. 
Melon,  Christiana,  241. 
i\Ielon,  Water,  how  to  carve,  198. 
Mexico,  Love  of  flowers,  and  floating 
gardens  in,  235. 

Orange  grove  in,  236. 

Mexican  tree,   remarkable,  310. 
Mice,  Protection  of  trees  iVom.  95. 
Mignonette,  336. 

Mildew  in  the  gooseberry,  33. 
Mississippi,  Rural  Arts  in  the  valley  of 

the,   no. 
Moneywort,  134. 
Naturalization  of  Plants,  38. 
NECTARINES  : 

Bo.ston,  24,  432. 

Lewis,  24. 

Perkin's  Seedling,  24. 

Slanwicfc,  234. 
Nelurnbium  luteuni,  480. 
Neinophila  insignis,  466. 
Newcastle  Thorn,  23S. 
New  Jersey  Hort.  Society,  100. 

market  gardening  in,  403. 

New  vegetables,  236. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
193,   247,  485. 

Western,  fruits  in,  30. 

Night-blooming  Cereus,  570. 

Noisette  Rose,  history  of,  145. 

Notes  on  Indigenous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

557. 

on  a  few  fruits  of  superior  ex- 

cellence, 10. 

on  Pears  and  .■\pples  abroad,  197. 

Ohio,  Fruits  in,  222. 

Onondaga  Hort.  Society,  535. 
Orange,  Bizarre,  4o2. 
Orange  grove  in  Mexico,  2.30. 

trees  in  pots,  433. 

to  restore  the  health  of,  52. 

Orchards,  care  of,  303. 

Peach,  of  Delaware,  35. 

pruning  apple,  420,  482. 

Ornamental  trees,  (see  Trees.) 

shrubs,  select  list  of,  473. 

Osage  Orange,  350. 

how  to  propagate,  351. 

Seeds  of,  573. 

Oxalis  acetosella,  34. 

bowij,  435. 

PiHonia,  Grafting  the.  517. 

in  the   green   house   of  M.   P. 

Wilder.  513. 
Yellow,  47. 

new  Tree,  49. 

wilimnnnia.  47. 

Paint  for  nursery  trees,  239. 
Painting  Country  Houses,  489. 
Palestine  mustard,  400. 
Pansy,  culture  of,  260. 

Paradise  in  the  country,  to  make,  551. 
Paradox,  vegetable,  402. 
Parapetticoat,  142. 
Paris  Horticultural  Show,  188. 

Peach  Gardens,  33.3. 

Parlor  plants  in  winter,  436. 
Panlownia  imperialis,  15,  97. 
Pea,  best  earlv,  482. 
PEACHES—  Varieties : 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton,  12. 
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I'EACII  i;S— coiiliniicfl 

F.arly  York,   105. 

Flat  peacli  o"  China,  3t;?. 

•  JcorRe  IV.   11,5. 

Crrei-ii  Catharine,  210,  25S,  25P. 

Honey,  382. 

Ill  Western  New- York,  2.37. 

Xew  Cli:nesc.  a?2. 

Kemarks  on  r\vo  kinds  of,  'Jo". 

Sek'ct  list  of,  241. 

.-uiiw,  VJ5. 

Twelve  choice  hardy.  211. 

Whnt  is  the  hesl  ?  iV!i. 

White  narcripe,  210,  2j?. 
Peiich  Blossoms,  how  retarded,  523. 
Buds,  winter-killed,  519. 

Gardens  at  Paris,  333. 

Orchards,  35,  333. 

plnm,  the  true,  113,  147. 

siones  from  China,  340. 

riiAClI  TRKK.S  : 

Ashe-s  for,  534. 
Culture  oi",  in  Delaware,  .>.». 
Kxlirpation  of  worms  iVoiii.  05. 
(iuaiio  ibr,  134. 
I'rolcction  of  t'rom  frost,  .34(1 
Pruning,  or  shorlciiiiig  in,  479. 
Transplanting,  238. 
Yellows  in,  212,  318. 
FEARS — Varieties : 

Andrews',  415,  480. 

IJarllett.  278,  431. 

JJel'ed'Aout,  44G. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles,  445. 

Best  five  winter,  18. 

Black,  415. 

Beurre  B>'sc,  13,  278. 

Beinre  d'.\remberg,  12,  19,  22, 

27  S. 
Benrre  Diel,  415. 
Beurre,  Easter,  22.  416,  430. 
Beurre  Goubaiill,  527. 
Beurre,  Langlier's,  4S4. 
Beurre,  Richard's,  573. 
Beurre,  superfine,  527. 
Bezi  de  la  Molie.  480. 
Bloodgootl,  279,  415,  4S0. 
Catilac,  415. 
Chaumontelle,  457. 
Citron  des  Carmes,  415. 
Columbia,  20,  480. 
Cushing.  41tj. 

Dearborn's  Seedling,  13,  4^0. 
Description  of  two  new,  210. 
Dix,  415. 

Dovemie  Goubault,  527. 
— '-     Gray,  4t0. 

AVhite,  45,  144,  197,  279, 

3.39,  416.  431.  480. 
p:aster  Beurre,  22,  416,  480. 
Flemish  Beatity,  416,  480. 
Fondante  d'Automne,  279. 
(ilout  Morceau,  21,  22, 146,  415. 
(irosse  Calabash,  464. 
Haddinglon,  494. 
Heathcoi,  241,  415,  417. 
Iron,  or  Black  Pear  of  Worces- 
ter, 415. 
Jargonelle,  415,  480. 
lAiuise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  278. 
Ix)nised'Orleans,  140 
Madeleine,  99,  415,  480. 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  457. 
Napoleon,   197. 
New  Belgian,  140. 
New  French,  527. 
Note  on,  143. 
Notes  on,  abroad,  144,  197. 

twenty   of  the  finest, 

415. 
Xouveau  Porteaii,  160. 
Onondaga,  .322. 

Seedling,  322. 


PEAR.S— contnined. 

Osbond'g  .'^timmer,  211. 

Oswego  Beurre,  324,  533. 

l'arndi.:e  d'Automne,  415. 

Pnqiiencv,  445. 

I'asse  Colmar.  21,  415,  480. 

Pratt,  211,  431. 

Rapeljc's  .Seedling.  239. 

Reed's  Seedling,  324,  533. 

Ripening  Winter,  4'i7. 

Seckel,  197,  279,  4^0. 

Select  lists  oi;  241,  415,  483. 

Skiidess,  480 

Smith's  Aloyamciising.  494. 

Siiri)assc  virgulieu,  45 

Swan's  Orange,  322. 

Three  best,    278. 

Twelve  choice  liardy,  241. 

Two  new  American,  494. 

Tvson.  433. 

rrbaniste.  415.  4«0. 

Vicar  of  Winkficid,  278,  457. 

Virgalicn.  (.see  Doyenne  White.) 

Winter  .\e!is,   19.  278,  480. 
PEAR  TREKS: 

A  "e  of   53*2. 

Bbghl  in,  58,  S'PG,  459.  405,  521. 

at  the  West,  253. 

Blacksmith's  cinders  for,  520. 

Charcoal  for,  533. 

Distance  to  plant,  532. 

Dwarfs,  how  to  treat,  5(10. 

Espaliers,  how  to  train,  542. 

liow  to  renovate,  225. 

Leached  ashes  for,  533. 

New  tonic  for,  518. 

of  the  olden  time,  369. 

Quince  .stocks  for,  412. 

Size  of  ash  and   thorn   to   graft 
on,  532. 

Sulphate  of  iron  for,  143,  225, 
518,  575. 
Peas,  early,  to  raise,  461. 
Pelican  flower,  430. 
Pennsvlvania   Hort.  Society.  56,  104, 

192,  200,  293,  344,  392,  4?S,  576. 
Pere  la  chaise  Cemetery,  189. 
Periploca  gra^ca,  479. 
Persimmon,  478. 
Petunia  phcenicia,  466. 
Phenomena  of  the  season,  149. 
I'hiladelphia,  fruits  in,  530. 

Notes  from,  479. 

Plants  in,  5.30. 

Phloxes,  Chapter  on,  122. 
Phlox  drummondii,  466. 
Picotee  carnation.  75. 
Pinus  austriaca,  341. 
Pity  the  town  trees,   188. 
Plants,  drying,  46,  148. 

Covering  for  half  hardy,  340. 

Is  their  naturalization   impossi- 

ble?3S. 

Merits  of  flowering,  480. 

Natural  affinities  of,  40. 

New,  from  China,  214. 

New  garden,  141. 

Pretty  climbing  animal,  129. 

That  will  grow  in  the  shade,  133. 

PLUMS—  Varieties  : 

Cherry,  416. 
Duane's  Purple,  116. 
Early  scarlet,  416. 
Hilling's  superb,  1(56. 
Imperial  ottoman,  11. 
JetTcrson,  11,  93. 
Mirabella,  333. 
McLaughlin,  195. 
Myrobolan,  416. 
Nectarine,  115. 
Peach.  113,  147. 
Penobscot,  196. 
Prince  of  Wales,  571. 


J'LUMS— ronlinned 

Queries  on,  242. 

Red  Magnum  Bonum,  116 

Rcine  Claude  de  Bavay,  527. 

Select  lists  of,  241.  4F3. 

Two  new  seedlings  from  Maine, 
241. 

TweJvc  choice  hardy,  241. 
PLUM  TREES: 

Black  Warts  on,  1.32,  472. 

Distance  to  i)laiit,  5.32. 

Defoliation  ol,  146. 

in  the  olden  time,  370. 

Salt  for  diseases  of,  132,  340,  272, 
472. 

Soil  for,  212. 
Plymouth,  Horticultural  notes  a'.,  2Z'.l 
PoHcn,  prescr/ing,  47. 
Poinological  Gossip,  277. 

noii;s,  388. 

Poplar.  Balsam,  .340. 
P'TPy,  t:aliforn!an,  466. 
Portugal  cabbage,  342. 
Portulacca  splendens,  466. 

thessuloni,  46(). 

Potatoes,  47,  .371. 

disease,  46,  90,  188,  189,  236. 

earthing  up,  47. 

healthy  from  diseased,  189. 

Potato  Plant,  Smee  on  the,  426. 
Pots,  drainage  of,  141. 

Princes  Manual  of  Roses,  231,  280. 

Privet,  131,  479. 

Propagation  by  pieces  of  the  root,  400. 

Protection  of  trees  from  mice,  95. 

Protecting  tender  Roses,  235. 

Prune  Pcche,  113,  147. 

Pruning,  summer,  of  the  grape  vine,  64. 

Orchards,  420,  4t2. 

Pyrus  mains,  432. 

coroiiaria,  432. 

Quince,  Japan,  401. 

Portugal,  413. 

Quince  tree,  gigantic,  197. 
Quuice  stock  for  pears,  412. 
Rabbits,  337,  478. 
Raspberry,  Cushing,  177. 

Fastolli",  &3. 

Orange,  178. 

Red  Antwerp,  160. 

Raspberries,  two  new,  177. 

late,  476. 

Remarks  on  a  few  fruits,  209. 
Renovating  an  outcast,  225. 
Rhaflower,  236. 
REVIEWS: 

American  Flower  garden  Com- 
panion, 233. 

Bernan's  Warming  and   Venti- 
lation, 1.36. 

Brief   (Jompend    of   American 
Agriculture,  2S2. 

Brown's  Trees  of  America,  182, 
287. 

Caclaceae,  Illustrated  History  of, 
a30. 

Centurie  des  plus  Belles  Roses, 
94. 

Colman's  Tour,  424. 

Designs  for  Monuments,  &c,  328. 

Flora  of  tlie  Greenhouses  of  Eu- 
rope, .327. 

Greenwcod  Illustrated,  228. 

Journal  of  the    London   Hort. 
Society,  89,  524. 

Lindley's  Vegetable  kingdom,  39. 

Lindley's  Guide  to  ti:e  Orchard,  44. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower 
Garden,  .3-4. 

Prince's  Manual  of  Roses,  231, 
289. 

Two  hundred  Designs  for  Cot- 
tages, 231. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 
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REVIEWS— continueJ. 

Traiisaciioiis  of  Cinciiuiati  Hort 
.Society,   94. 
Rhamiius  calharlicus,  24,  343. 
Rhododendron  arboreuin,  143. 
puiiclatum,  557. 

caiawbieiise,  553. 

nudiflorum,  559. 

visco.5um,  559. 

caleiidulaceam,  5G0. 

iiitida,  560. 

Rhubarb,  new  inode  o;'  growing,  71. 

Buds,  unwholesome,  569. 

Rhus  coiLnoides,  5G1. 
Kibes  acerifolium,  4.39. 

sanguineum.  418. 

Ripening  Winter  Pears,  457. 
Robinia  pseudacacia,  51,  291,  433 
Root  grafting,  2S0,  439 . 

Roots,  frozen,  529. 

propagating  from,  400. 

UOSE.S  : 

Centurie  des  plus  belles,  94. 

Climbing,  29,  173,  435. 

Cloth  of  Gold,    145,   196,    390, 

574. 
Description  of  a  perfect,  355. 
D.iuble  Burnet,  479. 

Scotch,  479. 

Globe  Ayrshire,  436. 
Guano  for,  87. 
Hybrid  of  Rosni,  285. 

In    the    greenhouse   of  M.    P. 

Wilder,  514. 
In  the  olden  time,  372. 
List  of  select,  30G. 
New,  remarks  on,  574. 
Noisette,  46,  14-3. 
Perfect,  365. 
Planting,  366. 

Prince's  Manual  of,  231,  239. 
Proper  soil  for,  366. 
Protecting  tender,  2-35. 
Pruning,  367,  403 
Queen  of  the  Prairies,  49. 
Remarks  on,  305,  363,  408. 
Rose  bug,  99. 
.Six  earliest  large,  364. 

small,  364. 

finest  in  form,  364. 

largest  floweruig,  363. 

latest,  364. 

most  brilliant,  363. 

most  vigorous,  363. 

sweetest,  363. 

Standard,  51. 

To  protect  from  fly,  142. 
Rumex  acetosella,  34. 
Rural  Architecture,  (see  Architecture.) 
Rural  Arts  in  the  valley   of  tlie    Mis- 
sissippi, 110. 
Rural  Glances  at  the  West,  206. 
Russian  Gardening,  335. 
Russian  grain,  335. 
Rustic  gate,  72. 
Sandbanks,  to  fix,  340,  485. 
Salt,  as  a  manure,  197,  240. 

effects,  of,  on  verdure,  145. 


Salt  for  celery,  'UO. 

for  tlie  disea.ses  of  liie  plum,  132, 

210,  272,  472. 

notes  on ''packinghouse,"  221, 

to  prevent  mildew  on  the  goose  • 

berry,  25,  291. 

.Salts  of  Iron  on  vegetation,  467. 

Scarlet  Tassel  flower,  466. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus,  466. 

.Science  of  gardening,  505. 

Scion,  influence  of,  on  the  stock,  290. 

Scuffle  hoe,  135. 

Sea-Kale,  Early,  new  mode  of  grow- 
ing, 71. 

Seeds,  Vitality  of,  514. 

Seedy  Lawyer,  285. 

Selection  of  choice  hardy  fruits,  241. 

Semljenoichleb,    313. 

.Shows,  Horticultural,  for  1516,  191. 

.Shrubs,  new  or  rare  hardy,  41*. 

Select  list  of,  473. 

Silene  pendula,  466. 
Silk  worms,  -334. 
Silver  Bell  tree,   419. 
Slugs,  to  destroy,  46. 

.Smee  on  the  potato  plant,  426. 
Smith  and  Walter's  Two  hundred  do- 
signs  for  cottages,  231. 
Solanum  lycioides,  9(i. 
Sophronites  grandiflora,  327. 
Sorrel,  Red,  34. 
Soulange-Bodin,  Death  of,  331. 
Spiraja  douglassii,  419. 

pruniloha,  528. 

.Sprengel's  Herbarium,  429. 
Spruce  Fir,  Black,  23S. 

St.  Louis.  Horticullural  notes  on,  155. 
STRAWBERRIES— rane<,ei  ; 

Black  Prince,  52,  167,  233. 

Chili,  116. 

Culture  ot,  in  Cincinnaii,  95,  450. 

Early  Scarlet,  450. 

Foreign,  235. 

Hovey's  seedling,  49,  85,  233 
451. 

Hudson,  451. 

Jenny's  and  iMo1tier'.<,  146. 

Keene's  seedling,  82. 

Neck  Pine,  4-50. 

Old  Hudson,  83. 

Stoddard's  Alpine.  79,  194. 

.Swainstone's  seedling,  31. 

Two  best,  2.33,  4S4. 
Strawberr  y  Controversy,   52. 

Bcecher  on  the,  273. 

by  the  Editor,  80,  SI,  165.  572. 

by  Fragraria,  572. 

reviewed,  by  L.  C.  Eaton,  IGO. 

Longworth  on  the,  81. 

Experiments  to  lest  I<ongwortl)'.s 

theory,  88,  100. 
Subsoiling  Orchards,  532. 
Sugar  beet,  423. 
.Sycamore,  148. 
Tar  for  trees,    233. 
Tamarix  mannifera,  315. 
Tein  Ching,  429. 
Temperature,  effect  of,  on  invalids,  133. 


Toad-itool,  42. 

Thorn,  Cockspur,  or  Newcastle,  23.-. 
Tobacco  water,  to  destroy  insects,  623. 
Tomatoes,  371. 

preservation  of,  140. 

Touchada,  263. 

Transplanting  Evergreens,  2S8. 

fruit  trees,  303. 

in  spring  and  autumn,  311. 

large  tree.s,  411. 

Trees  in  summer,  170. 

Trees,  Chinese  method  of  dwarfing,  337. 

Disea.ses  in,   46. 

in  Towns  and  villages,  393. 

of  America,  Browne's,  182,237. 

Pity  the  town,  198. 

to  prevent  Hares  and    Rabbits 

barking,  337. 

to  protect  from  Mice,  95. 

Two  new  ornamental,  15. 

Wounds  on,  cure  for,  .575. 

Trichosanthes  colubrina,  143. 
Tricks  in  all  Trades,  285. 
Tropoeolum  aduncum,  467. 
Turpentine  injurious  to  trees,  147. 
Van  Houite's  Flora.  327. 
Vegetable,  new,  268. 
Vegetation,  uifluence  of  Electrichv  on, 

92. 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  Lindley's,  39. 
Vegetables  little  known,  342. 
Vermont,  apples  in,  406. 
Victoria  regia,  476. 
Villas,  designs  for,  231,  414. 
Vine  cultivation,  main  points  of,  90. 
Vmeries.  The  Biddle,  149. 

How  to  take    an  early  crop   of 

grapes  from,  205. 
Vinerj-  at  Blitliewood,  57. 

cheap,  for  foreign  grapes,  269. 

Vines,  summer  pruning  of,  64. 
Vineyard,  Longworlh's,  53. 
Vineyards,  American,  397. 

Viola  tricolor,  260. 

Virgilialulea,  50,  147. 

Virginia  silk,  479. 

Vitalhy  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  544. 

Warming  and   Ventilation,  Bernan's, 

1,36. 
Wasps,  traps  for,  190. 
Water  melons,  534. 

to  carve.   198. 

Wax  plant,  431. 
Weigela  rosea,  43. 

West,  Rural  glance  at  the,  206. 
Western  New- York  Peaches,  237. 
Wine,  Manzanilla,  529. 
Wistaria  sinensi.s,  or  Chinese,  479.  562. 
Wodenethe,  Garden  at,  503. 
Wood  for  Coffins,  478. 
Woods,  Duration  of,  430. 
Worcester  Hort.  Exhibition,  242. 

Society,  534. 

Wordsworth's  favorite  flower,  234. 

Yellow  wood,  50. 

Yew,  134. 

Yellows  in  peach  trees,  212,  313. 

Zanihoxylum  carolinianum,  561. 


INDEX   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


A,  241. 

A    B    C  ,  Boston,  390. 

Ailmircr,  .\c\v-York,  340. 

Allen.  John   Fisk,  Salem,    Mu.ss.   2G, 

100. 
Allen,  Thomas,  Crystiil   Springs,   St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  110,  155. 
Allen,  J.  AV.  P.,  O.swep-o,  N.  Y.  533. 
Amateur  Florist,  73,  120. 
An  Amateur.  Bosion,  .Alass.,  51. 
Andrews,  W..  Penfiel.l,  Ohio,  521. 
A.  S.,  Xevv-Vork,  lOfi.   198. 
Bartleit,  Geo.,  Smitlifieid.  R.  I..  549. 
B.irtlett,  Levi,  AVamer.  N.  IL.  2G3. 
liarry.  P  .  Rochester.  N  Y.,  445. 
Betcher,  Ht-nry  Ward.  ISl,  273. 
Beckwiih,  Elijah,  Baiifcor,  Me.,  532. 
Bi<sell.  J.  W..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  76, 

09,  197,  233.  310. 
Brcck,  Joseph,  Boston.  Mass.,  49,  60. 

122  ,146,  101,  239.  242.  2(J,S,  368,  512. 
Brinkle,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Philadelphia,  177, 

431.  404. 
Bremer,  Frederika,  Arstoe,  Sweden, 

33  L 
Buckley,  S.  B.,  Yates  co.,  557. 
C.  Burlington,  N.  J.  145. 
C.  E.  D..  313 
Citrus,  New- York.  52. 
Coppock.  AY.  R.,  BuiTalo,  N.  Y.,  175, 

201,  430. 
Cleveland,  H.   W.  S  ,  Burlington,  N. 

J  ,  269,  403. 
Clayton.  P.,  Athens.  Oa.,  434. 
<■.,  Providence,  R.  I..  52. 
«.'liise,  Dr.,  Portchestc.r,  575. 
Disciple  of  Flora.  \ew-York,  465. 
D'-ngall,  James.  Ainherstburg,  C.AV., 

.342. 
TV)d?e,  Allen  AA^.  Hamilton,  Mass.  135. 
Kaion,  I/.    C.  Providence.  R.  I.,   147, 

l<!0,'2)0.  201.  303.  4.30,  49.3. 
Eli:.ili.F.  R..  Cleveland.  O..  338. 
Elliott,  C.  AV..  Cincinnati.  O.,  296. 
Ernst,  A   II.,  CincMinaii.  O.,  450. 
i;ve;yii,  100.  20(i.  3i0.    '  • 

Fisher,    lM;iry    E.,  AA'nrrcnton,    V.i., 

4:«. 
I"r:iL'raria.  Petcr.sbursh,  Va..  572. 
I'rciich.  li.  Y.,  Braintree.  Mass.,  256, 

313. 
Coiwiricli.  Chauncey.    Burlinglon,  Vt., 

4ilU.  5<i0. 
Hand.  Richard  I .  Mendon.  N.  Y.,  483. 


Haswell,  R..  Mobile,  Ala.,  212. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  438. 
Henderson,  Peter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  205. 
Hodge,  B.,  Buffalo  Nursery,  389. 
Howard.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  196. 
Humrickhouse,  T.  S.,  Coshocton,  O., 

544. 
Hunter,  David,  Lodi,  N.  J.,  531. 
Huntsman.  G.  AV..  Flushing,  L.  I..  fS. 
Ives,  John  M.,  Salem,  Mass  ,  132,  240. 
Jaques,  George,  AVorcesler,  Mass.,  411, 

575. 
J.  B.  S.,  Philadelphia,  145. 
J.  B.  W,,  New- York,  225. 
Jersey  man,  448. 
J.  H.  B.,  New  Jersey,  196. 
J.  H.  B.  Philadelphia,  436. 
J.  M'C  Bidtimore,  484. 
J.  K.  E..  201. 
J.S.,  Philadelphia.  310. 
J.  AV.,  Baltimore,  99. 
Kitchen  Gardener.  481. 
Knevels,  J.  AV.,  Fishkdl.   N.  A'.,   116, 

149.  .312,  402. 
Lady  Reader.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  340. 
L.  C.  E..  147. 

Leaven^\orih,  E.  AV.,  Syracuse,  323. 
Legare,  J.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  145. 
Lc  Rov,  D.  C.  Svracnse,  .57.3. 
Long  island,  32,  146,  57. 
Longworth,  N.,  Cinciiniati,  O.  PI,  98, 

14.5,  431. 
Morris,  G  ,  242. 
Newmnnn,  M.,  Paris.  38. 
New-Bedford  Subscriber,  271. 
Newhall,  Cheever,  Dorchester,  Mass.. 

415. 
Nelson,  R  .  Indian  Hill.  Mas.s.,  485,  515. 
New  Jcrsev,  25. 
Norfolk,  Ma.ss..  4.3S. 
Nonrse,  B.  F..  Bangor,  Maitie,  105. 
Oddie,  AV.  B,  Piermont,  N.  Y..  221. 
Parsons.  R<*prlB  .  Flushing,  L.  I.,  209. 
PKr.<ons,  S.   B.,  528. 
P.'irncll,  Richard,  Hempstead,  L.  I..  4.35. 
Pcrkiii-.  ^anniel    G..  Boston,  Mass., 

24,  170.  311.  412,500,  542. 
PhiUuielphia.  148.  140,  10.8 
Phrenix,  F.  K.,  Delavan.  AVis.,  280, 

355. 
Pro  Palria,  New- York,  280. 
Prince.  AV.  R.,  Flushing.   L.   I.,  127, 

2.57.  31>-.  307. 
Piiilips,  M.  AV.,  Edwards,  Mi.ss.,  4*1. 


Querist,  482. 

R.,  Cavuga.  19?. 

Rosa,  of  Philadelphia,  29,  173. 

Rusticiis,  72. 

R.  AV.  T  .  Philadelphia.  7J. 

Saul,  A.,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y.,  23,  400. 

.'<.  B  G.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  253. 

S.  C.  H  ,  Hillside,  on  the  Hudson,  147. 

Scott,  F.  J.,  Toledo.  O..  238. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  Toledo,  O.,  228. 

Sciolist.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  101. 

Shnrtleff.  Dr.  S.  A..  Boston,  Mass.,  272. 
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